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PART TWO 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


GREEK 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER AND GREGORY NAGY 


INTRODUCTION 


The report which follows will be eclectic: it is neither a bibliographical survey nor an 
exhaustive chronicle of progress. For examples of the former approach, one may 
consult e.g. Meillet (and Masson) 1965: xiii-xx and Schwyzer 1939: xxvi-xlvii, as well 
as such publications as Glotta, Gnomon, IdgJb (= Indogermanisches Jahrbuch), 
L'année philologique, Kratylos, and Sprache; there are also aids designed for highly 
specialized areas of interest, such as Nestor (ed. by Bennett 1958-) and SMID 
(= Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions and Dialect, ed. by Chadwick and Palmer 
1956-). As for the latter approach, a distinguished example besides those listed by 
Schwyzer (1939:xlv-xlvii) is Risch’s Zusammenfassender Literaturbericht (1954a). 
Instead, however, the main attempt here is simply to outline given trends, either 
dynamic or routine, in the study of Greek; besides a general discussion (Part I), there 
is also need for adequate perspective on methodology by citation of specific examples 
(Part II). We should also aim at a controversial but necessary juxtaposition with 
ideal trends, again by use of specific examples (Part IIT), which in turn can be followed 
up by a general statement about prospects in the study of the Greek language. 
Because of the nature of Part III, certain original grammatical observations are 
presented.* 

Of course, the delimitation of ideal, productive trends from those which are un- 
productive should not be construed as equivalent to an opposition of dynamic vs. 
routine trends respectively. Schwyzer's Griechische Grammatik (1939 and, with A. 
Debrunner, 1950), for example, may represent a routine trend in that it is simply an 
updated compendium of scholarly views on the Greek language; and yet, by its 
exhaustive approach it too is productive, because it is a readily-available consolidation 
of knowledge without which further progress in specific areas may not be achieved. 
(In this sense, even the publication and general availability of a given Greek text is a 
* Although the two authors agree in the judgments expressed here, the original ideas (expressed 
particularly in Part III) are to be credited to the junior author. We wish also to acknowledge the help 
and advice, in the first instance, of W.S. Allen, W. Cowgill, H. Hoenigswald, J. Puhvel, R. Renehan, 
O. Szemerényi, C. Watkins, and W. Wyatt, and secondarily of Sandra L. Chung, Lowell Edmunds, 


Douglas Frame, Anne P. Mark, Ann N. Michelini, Leonard Muellner, Marilynn A. Roberts, and 
Michael Silverstein. 
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productive trend.) But even for grammatical synthesis, there is required the important 
procedural factor of selectivity, conditioned by structural perspective on the Greek 
language taken as a whole; in this too Schwyzer’s grammar is a success, as Risch 
(1954a:184) points out: ‘Alles ist bei Schwyzer aufs sorgfaltigste aufgezeichnet und 
belegt, charakteristisch ist auch, dass er gerade den feinsten und verstecktesten 
Ausserungen der Sprache liebevoll nachgeht.’ With such a perspective Schwyzer has 
continued a productive trend already set by the distinguished antecedent of his book, 
the Griechische Grammatik of Brugmann himself (revised by Thumb: 1913), which 
Meillet had called (1937: 498) ‘le meilleur exposé, méthodique et complet, qu’on ait 
de la grammaire comparée d'une langue indo-européenne.' In a sense, then, the best 
understanding of current trends in the study of Greek can be attained by a thorough 
reading of a work like Schwyzer's Griechische Grammatik, since a personal accumula- 
tion of facts on the language is the soundest basis for discerning what rules have 
already been discovered in Greek and what problems persist leading to the future 
discovery of still further rules. The format of Schwyzer's grammar allows for exam- 
ination of controversies, but if we choose to dispense with this option, the process of 
accumulating facts can be streamlined even more by consulting syntheses limited to 
data free from controversy: in such a concentrated synthetic category belongs the 
comparative grammar of Meillet and Vendryes (1963), as well as the valuable special- 
ized grammars of Lejeune on phonology (1955), Chantraine on morphology (1961), 
and Humbert on syntax (1960). 

Finally, a word on organization: for the specific examples of Part IL, it was im- 
practical to divide the material simply in terms of different phases in the Greek lan- 
guage, such as Mycenaean, Homeric, Attic, Kotvi, etc.: not only are there already- 
existing reports on some of these (e.g. Chadwick on Mycenaean: Trends in modern 
linguistics, 1963b), but also the very delimitation of phases is inadequate as such. The 
factor of genre often has an equally important bearing on the type of linguistic ana- 
lysis possible, as the discussion in Part I will show. It also seemed advisable to review 
different stages of Greek likewise in the general format of Part I, and to divide the 
concrete examples of Part II simply into various levels of linguistic analysis, namely 
phonology, morphology, syntax, etymology/vocabulary, and dialectology. 


I. GENERALITIES 


The very subdivision of etymology/vocabulary, just mentioned, is an indication of 
recent trends in the study of Greek. With details reserved until discussion under the 
appropriate heading, suffice it to mention here that several contemporary investiga- 
tions of this or that Greek word take their point of departure not from Indo-European 
etymology but rather from the hierarchy of rules in the actual attestations of such a 
word. That is, synchronic analysis takes precedence over diachronic. In fact, the 
methodological primacy of internal analysis will be openly advocated throughout this 
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present report also. Nor is there any downgrading in this hierarchy of diachronic vs. 
synchronic analysis: rather, the former is enhanced by the latter. One of the 
foremost masters of diachronic analysis, Antoine Meillet himself (cf. his Methode 
comparative, 1925), frequently took the system of the synchronic structure as point of 
departure: la langue est un systeme où tout se tient (pace Trnka 1948, 1966:158; for an 
exemplar, cf. Meillet 1926). Hence the validity of Risch’s statement describing Meillet’s 
school of thought (1954a:181): “Charakteristisch ist ... das Streben nach systemati- 
scher Klarheit und die Tendenz, móglichst viele Erscheinungen unter einem einzigen 
gemeinsamen Nenner zu vereinigen. With this much said about methodology, it 
becomes all the more fitting that the foremost contemporary achievement in Greek- 
language studies (and first to be discussed here) was made possible precisely with the 
aid of internal analysis. 

Indeed, the decipherment of Linear B by Michael Ventris makes 1952 the zenith for 
progress in study of Greek in this century. The sheer dramatic impact of such a 
scholarly breakthrough, as vividly described by Chadwick (1967; cf. especially pp. 4, 
26, 41, 67 on Ventris’ techniques of internal analysis) and as made amply evident 
with the facts assembled by the decipherer and his collaborator (Ventris and Chadwick 
1956), has made the study of the so-called Mycenaean dialect a vast new sub-section 
of Hellenic philology, involving a staggering amount of bibliography (cf. e.g. the 
cumulative reports in Nestor, ed. by Bennett 1958—). Clearly, the decipherment ranks 
as the most dynamic trend-setter for the study of Greek. Despite its popularity, 
however, Mycenaean philology is still far from being smoothly correlated with the 
central discipline of Hellenic philology: retrogressive attitudes persist even in distin- 
guished scholarly circles: thus e.g. the editors of the Supplement to Liddell and Scott's 
Greek-English lexicon express doubts about the validity of the decipherment (Barber 
et al. 1968: v). Despite Chadwick's vigorous polemics (e.g. 1967:81-100) and the 
classical orientation of most of his presentations (cf. e.g. the format of the Mycenaean 
dictionary by Chadwick and Baumbach 1963), there is still room for developing 
further techniques in an effort to make Mycenaean even more practically relevant to 
classical Greek. Among these is the detection of Mycenaean collocations surviving 
into the classical era and the matching of these with corresponding collocations 
attested in Linear B: cf. e.g. the discussion of Elean teAsota/dapog vs. Mycenaean 
te-re-ta/da-mo in Part III infra (for a list of other examples, cf. Nagy's review of 
Chadwick 1967, forthcoming in GL). In general, however, the most important work- 
ing rule in Mycenaean studies remains this: a strict adherence to the internal control 
of context (cf. Chadwick 1960); a prime illustration is the treatment of the famous 
Knossian ‘horse-tablet’, Ca 895, by Ventris and Chadwick themselves (1956: 210-11). 
Instead of the scholarly account, we give here the actual text of the tablet, followed by 
Chadwick’s lively personal reminiscence (1967:85-6) in his later book written after 
Ventris’ premature death. 
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i [female] [male] 
line 1: too: HORSE 5 HORSE 4 po-ro HORSE] 
ST female]: [male] 
line 2: o-no HORSE | 3 po-ro HORSE 2 HORSE  4[ 


(Capitalized lettering indicates pictographic symbols; italic transliterates the Linear B 
syllabary; arabic numerals represent the Linear B digital system; the strokes for 
‘male’ and ‘female’ had been contextually ascertained; the dotted line approximates 
the break which Chadwick describes infra.) 


I found a largish piece which was the left-hand end of a two-line tablet; the break showed 
plainly half a horse's head -— the ideographic sign for ‘horse’. Now horses appear in the 
Knossos tablets only in the records of the chariot force, which have a quite different form, 
and in an isolated tablet showing horses and foals — a famous tablet on which Evans had 
identified, and discarded, the word for ‘foal’. The left-hand edge of this was missing: was 
this the piece? I cleaned it hurriedly and carried it downstairs to the glass case where the 
tablet was on exhibition. I laid it on the glass; it looked a good fit. Platon came and opened 
the case, and the join was sure. A happy discovery; but there was something on this frag- 
ment which shook Platon’s scepticism, for we now had the introductory words for each line, 
and they read: i-go ‘horses’ and o-no ‘asses’. Again Blegen’s question could be asked: is 
coincidence excluded? What are the chances that two series of equine heads will be introduced 
by words exactly corresponding to the Greek for horses and asses? Such probabilities are 
beyond mathematical analysis; we can only have recourse to the guidance of common sense. 


As but two examples of monograph-length Mycenological works which are distin- 
guished for judicious methodology in contextual exegesis, cf. Palmer 1963a and 
Ruijgh 1967; for an example of orthographical analysis, cf. Householder 1964. Fora 
model article-length inquiry in contextual exegesis, cf. Ruijgh 1966. Without the 
corroboration of internal analysis, projection of any Linear B item forwards or back- 
wards in time (whence the purported classical and Indo-European correspondences 
respectively) becomes tenuous at best. In fact, as it has already been pointed out, the 
actual decipherment would have been impossible without this basic approach. 

By contrast, the discussion now shifts to an important body of attested Greek 
textual material which defies successful analysis simply in terms of un systeme où tout 
se tient. The case in point is the Epic, primarily represented by the Homeric corpus. 
A breakdown in the mechanical applicability of the dictum above is caused by the 
fact that the language of the Epic is not a natural language: it has synchronic reality 
only in terms of a Dichtersprache. The better we understand the genre of the Epic, the 
clearer it will become how radically its Dichtersprache differs from the natural lan- 
guage which gave rise to it. It was Milman Parry’s discovery (cf. e.g. 1928a and b) 
that with the passage of time, the structural mechanics of inherited poetry (whether 
recited or sung) become independent from the natural language engendering them. 
Thus a given grammatical rule may undergo atrophy and ultimate extinction in the 
natural language while in the poetic language it may not only survive but even become 
extended — overextended, from the standpoint of the original natural language which 
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afforded the initial precedent. What grammatical rules we must devise for the Epic, 
then, may often accommodate processes independent of the natural language, bearing 
witness to erosion of the original hierarchy of constraints. What is more, such rules 
may not turn out to be universally applicable, in that the key factor in application is 
the caprice of precedent. For example, we know from the Indo-European cognates of 
Greek vig-, such as English snow, that we must reconstruct the former with an initial 
*sn-; now some of the formulaic collocations in Homer must go back to a prehistoric 
time when word-initial *sn- was still extant in Greek: hence the making of position by 
initial v- in the metrical scheme of e.g. Spet vipdevtt in N 754 (henceforth books of 
the Iliad and Odyssey will be cited with upper- and lower-case Greek letters respec- 
tively), scanned v v -v v ~v, Sporadically, however, the factor of precedent extends 
such a license beyond its pristine natural confines: hence e.g. the making of position 
by initial v- in ua då v&oog (A 274: v v- v v), even though this v- had never been 
*sn- (as we see from the Sanskrit cognate nåbhah). Upon further examination, it 
becomes clear that initial *s- plus any given sonorant (R), phonologically reflected in 
classical Greek as plain R-, has triggered in the Epic language a general option of 
making position with word-initial sonorants. And without the comparative lexical 
evidence of cognates in other Indo-European languages, from which we discern an 
original contrast between *sR- and *R-, the diachronic locus of diffusion for syn- 
chronically making position with R- would be nearly impossible to determine by 
internal analysis. 

Even before Parry, of course, there had been recognition of Dichtersprache as 
opposed to natural language in Homer. But the stress was on the artificiality itself 
rather than on the internal dynamics producing it. One of the most intuitive pre- 
Parry works emphasizing la puissance créatrice du métre was Witte's famous article 
in the Pauly-Wissowa classical encyclopedia (1913; cf. Ruijgh 1957: 3): his explana- 
tion of Epic sdpéa rovrov (vs. sdpdv nóvtov in the natural language) as an artificial 
creation on the model of evpéi névtm has become a Paradestiick for illustrating 
the idiosyncrasies of Homeric Greek. The prime concern for Witte was the concomi- 
tant issue of dialectal layers in Homer (on which more in Part II, dialectology), and 
this trend in interest was productively continued in such distinguished works as 
Meister's Die homerische Kunstsprache (1921). But the factor of varying dialectal 
layers is not germane to the issue: aside from the question of dialect, it is Parry's 
concept of the formula, and the dynamism of jeux des formules, which lead to a more 
profound understanding of Dichtersprache, with its self-sustained equilibrium and 
momentum partially detached from the natural language but constantly affected by 
it and originally even united with it. Parry later extended his theories on the Epic 
language to evolve the concept of Homeric poetry as so-called oral composition (cf. 
especially his extensive articles of 1930, 1932), and since his premature death in 1936 
his work has been successfully continued and enhanced by A. B. Lord: cf. the latter's 
standard presentation, The singer of tales (1960; for a complete bibliography of 
Parry’s publications, cf. Lord 1948:43-4). The Parry-Lord theories on oral com- 
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position have been applied not only to the Homeric corpus (Lord 1960: chapters 7-9), 
but also especially to Serbo-Croatian Epic (under the intensive control of actual field- 
work). An example of still further application, in this case to Anglo-Saxon narrative 
poetry, is the notable contribution of Magoun (1953). We find a valuable but highly 
critical account of progress in the theory, as applicable to Homer, in the survey of 
Kirk 1960a (cf. also 1960b). As two working exemplars for the application of 
Parry's methodology, we cite (1) Ruijgh 1957 and (2) Hoekstra 1965 generally, 
and specifically their respective discussions of (1) relative dating for formulas and 
(2) determination of structural shifts resulting from the actual inflection of whole 
formulas. For further attempts at refining the techniques of synchronic formula- 
analysis, cf. e.g. Hainsworth 1962, Notopoulos 1964, Russo 1966; cf. also Lord’s 
critiques, 1968. 

Approaching the Homeric corpus from Parry’s standpoint of Dichtersprache will 
also be relevant to each of the subdivisions in Part II: phonology (on the distribution 
of digamma), morphology (on the construct igpóv pévog plus genitive of name), syntax 
(on the formal anomaly of Zen måtep ... "HEAtds t£), etymology/vocabulary (on 
“Hon, etc.), dialectology (on the pronoun bppec). That each of these branches should 
thus require qualification from the Homeric standpoint is in itself eloquent testimony 
to the idiosyncrasy of the Epic language. 

The interplay of formulas, an important factor among the impediments to syn- 
chronic analysis of Homeric Greek, is by the same token advantageous to diachronic 
perspective because of its conservative effect on the linguistic heritage. Configurations 
which otherwise would have long ago become extinct remain embedded in this or that 
expression preserved by the formulaic structure. It is to the Epic that we owe the 
perpetuation of the most archaic words in the Greek repertory, often coexisting side- 
by-side in the same line with the most recent (on which more in Part II, etymology/ 
vocabulary), by virtue of the genre. Despite such coexistence of archaisms and innova- 
tions, however, the former generally outnumber the latter. For example, let us con- 
sider the 143 attested Homeric occurrences of noun + epithet combinations referring 
to the sea. Page's summary (1959: 225-6) is a model account: 


The 143 noun +- epithet combinations are almost entirely made up of a small number of 
repeated phrases, — momv 610, otvormi nóvt@, noAvpAoioßoro 0]Aáconc, and the like. 
There are seventeen of these formulas, accounting for all but 15 of the 143 passages. More- 
over, in the Iliad, excepting a single line in the Fifteenth Book, the law of economy is strictly 
observed: each formula is unique, in the sense that it cannot be replaced by any other formula 
in the same part of the line. In this example, then, we find that the traditional formula-system 
accounts for more than nine-tenths of the composition: we have a glimpse not into the poet's 
mind but into his memory. For this one idea, ‘the sea’, and for its expression in noun + 
epithet phrases only, he relied upon his memory to provide him with a ready-made formula 
for almost every requirement; and the traditional vocabulary was now so highly developed, 
so refined and reduced, that for each requirement he found never, or hardly ever, more than 
one single formula. He has no freedom to select his adjectives: he must adopt whatever 
combination of words is supplied by tradition for a given part of the verse; and that tradi- 
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tional combination brings with it an adjective which may or may not be suitable to the con- 
text. 


The book History and the Homeric Iliad (1959), whence the preceding quotation, is 
otherwise also of high value, for its outline of not just generally archaic but specifically 
Mycenaean lexical reflexes in the Epic: cf. especially chapter 6 = pp. 218-96; cf. also 
Gray 1947, 1958; and Puhvel 1964. As for the controversy between Risch 1958 and 
Ruijgh 1957, it is based not on the validity of actual Mycenaean heritage in Homer, 
but rather, on how much of this heritage should be classified as Aeolic rather than 
Arcado-Cypriote, on which more in Part II, dialectology. Then too, the Shipp-Chad- 
wick controversy (1961/1958) on the validity of correlating actual Linear B entries with 
Homeric equivalents will probably be resolved ultimately in favor of the latter, after 
(1) intensive application of such analytic methods as employed e.g. by Page 1959 and 
(2) further investigation of the extent to which the Linear B style reflects the official 
language as distinct from the vernacular(s). 

Nor is vocabulary the only level on which Epic archaisms outnumber innovations; 
for another example of this phenomenon, let us look now on the level of morphology: 
besides 50-odd Homeric instances of archaic athematic-stem @pto ‘arose’, there are 
but three of the relatively innovating thematic-stem Öpeto (M 279, = 397, X 102). 
Because of this relationship of archaisms to innovations, statistics may even be used 
for the relative diachronic calibration of certain grammatical categories. For example, 
let us test the conclusion, reached with the methodology of comparative grammar, 
that the verbal class in -60 is derived or extended from (and originally restricted to) 
the aorist system, while the verbal classes in Om and -éo are derived or extended from 
the present system (cf. Schwyzer 1939: 727). The statistical evidence of the Homeric 
corpus serves as an indication: 


64 verbs in -áo and 49 verbs in -£o found only in the present; 
16 verbs in -&o and 30 verbs in -&® found only in the aorist; 


5 verbs in -60 found only in the present; 
23 verbs in -6@ found only in the aorist. 


In other words, the Homeric corpus shows that the present/aorist proportion of verbs 
in -6@ is inverse to that of verbs in -åm and Zo (Schwyzer, /bid.); thus the Epic here 
statistically reflects the evolution from (a) the prevalence of the original constraints 
on these three verbal classes to (b) their subsequent eventual breakdown. 

So much for the diachronic evaluation of grammatical categories in the Homeric 
corpus. There have also been attempts to extend such inquiry into determining the 
relative earliness or lateness of particular passages on grammatical grounds. For 
example, Shipp concludes (1953; cf. especially p. 18) from the data on innovations 
assembled in Chantraine's Grammaire homérique (1953, 1958) that newer configura- 
tions are more frequent in e.g. the simile-passages than in the rest of the text, whence 
Shipp's tentative proposal that the similes themselves may be a relatively recent accre- 
tion to the attested Homeric corpus. An objective critique of this theory is offered by 
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Ruijgh (1957: 22-5), who bases his counter-arguments primarily on the factor of 
genre-conditioning in formal language. In essence, a given Homeric simile may well 
be as old as or even older than the text surrounding it, but its genre may be more 
recent, whence the possibility of a higher proportion of grammatical innovations. The 
same perspective may also be extended to the subject-matters of the Jiad and Odyssey, 
and the effects which their themes may exert upon the grammatical texture. On the 
other hand, grammatical criteria are valid for establishing different traditions, if not 
different authorship. For example, in Homerische Wórter Leumann points out (1950: 
167-8) that the adverbial use of änpıärnv ‘without purchase’ in Odyssey & 317 is a 
false extension from the correct adjectival usage of ünpıätnv as in Iliad A 99; on this 
account the possibility is raised that the author of € 317 is different from that of A 99. 
An important modification must be added to this approach, however: we cannot 
assume that the source for € 317 was necessarily A 99: such an assumption, as Page 
points out (1955b:164, fn. 24), ‘presupposes what we certainly do not know and have 
no reason whatever to believe — that the 7liad's phrase ånpuåtnv àvároov (or the 
like) could not have been known to the Odyssean poet from the traditional stock of 
phrases common to all poets, and existed nowhere in the world but in that one line of 
the Miad? The mutual exclusion illustrated by this example establishes different 
traditions only — and not necessarily different authorship. 

Aside from theoretical considerations, by far the most accessible way of gaining 
perspective on the Homeric language is a thorough reading of a synthetic but detailed 
treatment like that of Chantraine, on syntax (1953) as well as phonology and morpho- 
logy (1958); similarly recommended is Palmer's outline (1963a) and Risch's separate 
treatise on morphology (1937). 

As for the Homeric Hymns, it is again by the criterion of grammar that we can 
prove easily that they are not directly derivative from the Iliad or the Odyssey and that 
their background must have stemmed from an Epic phase less clearly defined from 
the canonical standpoint, i.e. dating back to a time before the establishment of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey as they have survived (for the notion of fixed texts, cf. Lord 
1960, especially chapter 6 = pp. 124-38). In other words, it was a phase when the 
Epic Dichtersprache was not yet moribund (i.e. before the onset of fixed texts) that 
must have given rise to the elements in the Homeric Hymns which are clearly inde- 
pendent of the Iliad and Odyssey. Such independence is demonstrable wherever the 
Hymns preserve a grammatical archaism corresponding to an innovation in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Granted, the situation is more often the reverse, whence the false 
notion that the Hymns are in all respects more recent: e.g. innovating thematic- 
stem moAvmödkov ‘rich in springs’ ("Iónc) in Hymn to Aphrodite 54 vs. archaic 
athematic-stem moAvnidakos ("Iónc) in E 157, etc. But the counter-examples (cf. 
Forderer 1958:95—6), however rare, are sufficient to prove that while the Hymns may 
be later, they are nevertheless at least partially independent survivals of an unattested 
stage of Epic Dichtersprache which gave rise to the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns — all 
three; e.g.: 
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archaic athematic-stem xpvodopa “with sword of gold’ in Hymn to Apollo 123 
vs. innovating thematic-stem ypvadopov in O 256 


archaic reflex Katäksıaı “you lie down’ (with intervocalic o phonologically lost) 
in Hymn to Hermes 254 

vs. innovating creation keioaı (with intervocalic o morphologically restored) in 
e.g. 7 319. 


archaic line-final (tó oe ppålsotat) ăvoyuev ‘we bid (you consider this)’ in Hymn 
to Apollo 528 

vs. innovating *&v@yapev, with paradigmatic extension of a; the similarly line- 
final but Ist singular (tå oe ppäLecdoı) üvoya of v 43 (etc.) could not have 
formulaically generated the archaic Ist plural ăvoyuev, while the predictable 
*hvoyanev could not fit metrically. 


The factor of Dichtersprache, of course, extends beyond the language of Homer and 
the Hymns: not only is it equally relevant in non-Homeric Epic such as the Hesiodic 
corpus (cf. e.g. Hoekstra 1957, Notopoulos 1960, Troxler 1964, McLeod 1961), but 
also in the separate genre (or, more accurately, genres) of Lyric. (For the sake of 
convenience, we will include iambic and elegiac poetry in this category, and restrict 
the category of Epic to poetry using only dactylic hexameter.) From e.g. the individual 
contributions of Dover, Page, and Scherer (all 1964) on the poetry of Archilochos,we 
may observe trends toward recognition of genre-conditioning of poetic language 
by Lyric as apart from Epic. Thus whereas Page argues (1964:131) thatthe technique 
of composition in Elegy is essentially the same as in Epic, Dover points out (1964: 
190-1) that the elegiac language of an early poet like Tyrtaios already employs non- 
Homeric phraseology in slots where Homeric phraseology would have fit just as well. 
Let us make a comparison from Tyrtaios 7.21 ff. (for the current Lyric cross-reference 
system, cf. Fatouros 1966: i-iii), a text contextually parallel to Iliad X 66ff., dealing 
with Priam's musing about his own fate: 


Tyrtaios (27): véotot 6E návrt £néotkev ‘it is altogether fitting for the young’ 
vs. Homer (71): vé@ ðé te NÄVT &néoikev. 


"All awkwardness could have been avoided if Tyrtaios had availed himself fully of 
epic diction and said vém då te; but, like all the early elegists and the composers of 
verse inscriptions, he eschewed those combinations of particles which are charac- 
teristic of epic and distinguish it from drama and prose’ (Dover 1964:191). Or again, 
in the previous line from Tyrtaios (26), we read 


aioxpa tå y? óg0aA pot Kai veueonrov tógiv 
‘shameful and deserving of nemesis to see with the eyes’. 


The syntactical disagreement here between singular and plural neuter could have been 
obviated by replacement of veneontöv with veneontäa and by observation of the 
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initial digamma latent in ideiv: the switch to overt digamma is a lexically-conditioned 
metrical precedent regularly operative in the Epic (the overtness of course is not 
phonological but metrical: cf. Part II, phonology). And yet, Tyrtaios regularly eschews 
this metrical precedent (documentation by Dover, 7bid.). “In this respect Tyrtaios’s 
principle is that of the Ionian elegiac poets, but it is conspicuously at variance with 
that of all the archaic verse inscriptions, which, whatever their metre and whatever 
the degree of epic phraseology they adopt, observe digamma in regions where the 
vernacular observed it and omit it in regions where the vernacular omitted it’ (Dover 
1964:191-2). In sum, although we will leave questions of dialect unspecified here, we 
may still agree with Dover that 'the language of Tyrtaios is derived not primarily or 
directly from epic" (1964:190). Also relevant are the arguments assembled by Page 
(1964:144—6) for the possibility that the genres of non-dactylic meters used by Archi- 
lochos (i.e. the iambic and trochaic poems) stem from a preliterate period of poetic 
tradition; among the factors considered is the very existence of an archaic poem like 
the Margites, with its agglomeration of dactylic hexameters interspersed with occa- 
sional iambic trimeters. Nevertheless, Page argues from the evidence of the actual 
Archilochean corpus that not only the elegiac but also the admittedly separate genres 
in iambic and trochaic meters derive most if not all traditional elements directly from 
the Epic (1964:150, 154, 161). As Page concludes (1964:161), "The formula-element 
comes almost exclusively from the Epic, and the new style is formed by more or less 
extensive adaptation of traditional phrases combined with components, generally in 
moderate measure, of premeditated word-selection.” In other words, separateness 
from Epic is acknowledged for any Lyric genre only in terms of innovation from the 
former to the latter, never in terms of individual archaism in the latter. This was also 
the trend in Dover's already-discussed analysis of Tyrtaios, as well as in such standard 
works on Lyric as Page's Alcman (1951), or again his Sappho and Alcaeus (1955a). 
And it is this same trend in e.g. Zumbach's approach to the Hymnic corpus (1955) that 
has prompted Forderer's already-mentioned critique (1958). 

In an attempt to modify the disputed trend in Lyric-analysis too, let us consider 
Page's theories on Lesbian poetry. He concedes that e.g. Sappho's poetic language, 
unlike that of Archilochos, generally resists the influence of Epic (1955a: 30); at the 
same time, wherever in the Sapphic corpus there happens to be deviation from what 
we can establish as the regularities of the contemporary Lesbian vernacular, Page 
automatically ascribes such an anomaly to Epic influence (cf. e.g. 1955a:8, 67 on 
Sappho 1.10 ff. specifically, or p. 327 on Sappho and Alkaios generally). The possi- 
bility of at least residual non-Epic, native Lesbian archaisms is not seriously consid- 
ered, as if the only traditional elements in Lesbian poetry were those traceable to the 
Epic. Likewise in Harvey's valuable study of epithets in Lyric (1957), contextually 
inappropriate usages reflecting ornamental (and therefore inherited) epithets are 
regularly explained as archaisms only in terms of stylized cross-references to the Epic 
(cf. especially Harvey 1957: 215-18, 220-1, on the Lesbian material). And yet to deny 
the possibility of archaisms generated by Lyric independently of Epic is also to deny 
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a basic historical fact about the primary external form of Greek poetry, meter. From 
the metrical point of view, the very structures ofthe Greek poetic genres are conducive 
to intuiting that the dactylic hexameter is highly complex and derivative, while e.g. 
the Sapphic and Alcaic verses are by comparison simple and primitive (Wilamowitz 
1921:97-103). In fact, Meillet (1923) has convincingly established a structural corre- 
spondence between the latter and the tristubh/jagati verses of Vedic Sanskrit. In other 
words, the comparative method allows Lesbian meters to be derived directly in terms 
of Indo-European (for further refinement of the theory, cf. Jakobson 1952 and Watkins 
1962b); on the other hand, the complex metrical structure of the dactylic hexameter 
resists any such direct derivation (Watkins 1962b: 202, fn. 1). Granted, the Epic has 
ultimately prevailed as the panhellenic instrument of paideia in the form of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, whence the likelihood of its influence on other, moribund, genres like 
Lesbian Lyric. All the same, the comparative evidence afforded by the metrical struc- 
ture suggests that at least in some elements of phraseology too, Lyric might preserve 
more archaic material than Epic. Contextual evidence bears out this possibility, as 
in the restricted and etymologically accurate semantic sphere of KAéoc &pOttov in 
Ibykos 1.47 vs. the generalized Homeric usage (Durante 1960:244-5 and 1962: 34, 
fn. 36). An obvious desideratum, then, is to establish the existence in Lyric of archaic 
grammatical configurations which could not have been motivated by the Epic; Nagy 
proposes to present a series of forthcoming inquiries on this topic. Already, moreover, 
phraseological elements dating even further back in time, to Indo-European, have 
been discovered in both Epic and Lyric (although the interrelations within Greek 
have yet to be established precisely): cf. the survey by Schmitt (1967) of such Lyric- 
Epic expressions as KAéog &pOrov (vs. Vedic srdvo...| ...dksitam), etc.; cf. also 
Part II, etymology/vocabulary. In light of Durante’s already-cited arguments that at 
least one Lyric attestation of KAéos ăpOrov could not have been motivated by the Epic, 
the relevance of this syntagma is all the more enhanced by its Indo-European pedigree. 
For other phraseological survivals from the indogermanische Dichtersprache, cf. e.g. 
Thieme 1938, 1952a-c, on äpiöcikerog/£pikvöng, véktap/auBpooia/Aténc; also 
Durante 1958, 1960, 1962, on Enea ntepdevta, TAEKEtV Byvov (etc.), OkéEc Drot (etc.). 

Even though metrical studies have now been cited as a tool for resolving broader 
questions of genre, it should be made clear that a great deal remains undiscovered 
about the structure and dynamics of Greek meter, both on the diachronic and syn- 
chronic levels. For the former, the most productive works already available as points 
of departure for further investigation have already been mentioned: Wilamowitz 1921, 
Meillet 1923, Jakobson 1952, Watkins 1962b (cf. also Schmitt 1967: 307-13); as for 
the latter, among the most useful syntheses are those of Maas 1962 in general or of 
Kirk 1966 and Dale 1957, 1968 in the specific areas of Epic and Lyric respectively. 
(The former especially has prompted many important structural studies: cf. e.g. 
O’Neill 1942, Porter 1951, Frankel 1960.) In the even more basic area of metrical 
typology, cf. Lotz 1960 and Householder's comments, 1960: 346-7. 

On the synchronic level, probably the most revolutionary inquiry into Greek meter 
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has been Allen's correlation of verse-ictus with a new theory of Greek lexical stress 
(1966). The latter is supposed to be conditioned entirely on the phonological level, 
remaining independent of a likewise-posited lexical (as opposed to syntactical) intona- 
tion, the well-documented Attic-Ionic patterns of which are morphologically as well 
as phonologically conditioned except in finite forms of the verb (where the condition- 
ing is solely phonological). Moreover, the phonological conditioning for stress is 
different from the phonological conditioning for lexical intonation, familiar from the 
most elementary grammars (e.g. proparoxytone becomes paroxytone when the ulti- 
mate vowel is long). We might add, in fact, an unmentioned but important implication 
of Allen’s theory: from the standpoint of phonological evolution to modern Greek, 
the lexical repertory preserves the patterns of intonation and loses those of stress, 
but at the same time it replaces the phonological dynamics of intonation with those of 
stress. In other words, the evolution to the modern Greek stress-system with patterns 
inherited from an old intonation-system reflects a sort of chiastic compensation. As 
for the actual phonological conditioning of stress in ancient Greek, Allen’s formula is 
as follows (1966:123): 


a) WORDS WERE PRIMARILY STRESSED ON THEIR LAST HEAVY 
SYLLABLE [monosyllabic words generally do not count, since they afford no 
opportunity for contrast of stress within the word] 

b) A SECONDARY STRESS FELL ON PRECEDING HEAVY SYLLABLES 
IF SEPARATED FROM THE PRIMARY STRESS BY AT LEAST ONE 
MORA OF QUANTITY. 


(The dots underneath the macron/brevis will henceforth indicate stress.) 
E.g. Odyssey a 1: üvópa uot Evvene Moca, moAdtpomov, óc páa TOAAG 


Sophokles, Antigone 1: à koıvöv abtáósAqov "Iouf|vng kápa. 


The testing of this hypothesis on any sample line of dactylic hexameter or iambic 
trimeter leads to an obvious conclusion: if the formulation is correct, then Greek 
metrical ictus essentially coincides with Greek lexical stress. (N.B.: the line-final 
anceps counts as latent v or — when the verse-rhythm is ...— |... or ... v—... respec- 
tively.) From the diachronic point of view, then, Greek lexical stress can be motivated 
as the underlying factor of meter itself. Applicable again is the dictum that the dyna- 
mics of poetic language, whether or not they are still dependent on the natural lan- 
guage, nevertheless originate from the actual grammatical rules of the latter (cf. 
Meillet 1923:19 and Allen 1966:118). Appropriate too is the following remark of 
Wilamowitz (1921 : 96): "Das geschichtlich wichtige Ergebnis ist, dass die ausgebildete 
Metrik in dem was ihr gemeinsam ist und auch in ihren Anomalien auf einen Zustand 
weist, in dem sich alles vertrug.” What is more, Allen's theory (1966:146) ‘gives an 
immediate and simple explanation of a number of the “laws”, “canons”, “bridges”, 
etc., regarding the positions at which heavy word-finals may or may not occur; all 
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reduce simply to the avoidance of word-division where this would produce conflict 
between stress and ictus — more particularly in the coda section of a metrical structure.’ 
Especially productive is the application of Allen’s hypothesis to ‘Porson’s Law’ in 
iambic trimeter (1966:129—35), and it is this very applicability, in the specific instance 
just mentioned and others, which best refutes any charge of circularity. As Allen 
himself argues (1966:147), ‘the detailed testing of the hypothesis involved certain 
specific phenomena, which had not been considered as such in establishing the hypo- 
thesis, and which in some cases concerned quite different metres — and was neverthe- 
less found to have considerable explanatory power in relation to them.' What is more, 
the hypothesis itself was derived from empirical observations about the nature of the 
two basic classical Greek metrical rhythms, dactylic and iambic, *and the fact that 
any single set of correlations was traceable, that a hypothesis based on them produced 
a high proportion of agreement in both types, and that the distribution of agreement 
and disagreement in the line showed clear and intelligible patterns, seems likely to be 
significant’ (Allen, Jbid.). 

The hypothesis also allows valuable new insight into such grammatical phenomena 
as enclisis and word-juncture (Allen 1966:132-4); also into stylistic devices achieved 
with meter. As an example of the latter, we cite the utilization of an exceptional slot 
allowing disagreement between stress and ictus: if the penthemimera\ caesura of the 
iambic trimeter divides a spondee, i.e., if a word-break in the third foot is between 
two long syllables, then stress clashes with ictus (| — foot-juncture, || — caesura): 


z-|v-|-l- |... (from the standpoint of stress) 
vs. hypothetical 


v- |v-|-||- |... (what we would have expected from the standpoint of ictus). 


Nor is a spondee avoided in this slot: according to Allen's statistics (1966:125), lines 
with penthemimeral caesura have a spondee for the 3rd foot 75 per cent of the time. 
Allen therefore raises the possibility (/bid.) that the resulting tension between stress 
and ictus here was deliberately induced, as a line-initial counterbalance to the cadence. 
That the non-avoidance is deliberate is also suggested by the fact that Sophokles often 
uses this slot for the sake of contrast in repetition, as in Oidipous Tyrannos 216 (with 
stresses marked): 


vet || - |... (cf. Allen 1966:125-6). 
We might also compare Archilochos 94.1: 
Å Zed | nåtep | Zed ||- | .... 


aiteig | å 6^ ai 





A vexing complication in linguistic analysis of the Lyric is its generally poor textual 
tradition. Not only has there been an irretrievable lapse in transmission for the major- 
ity of Lyric texts but even what few remain are highly vulnerable to corruption, given 
the nature of their fragmentary survival as quotations or paraphrases (Zitatfragmente) 
and the like. The occasional valuable discovery of an early and relatively complete 
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copy of a Lyric poem, such as the famous Louvre-papyrus (ca. first century A.D.) of 
Alkman’s Partheneion, may often reveal the inaccuracy of the later transmission which 
had previously been the only basis for establishing the text. Here, for example, are 
(1) lines 64-5 of the Partheneion as attested in the Louvre-papyrus, followed by (2) 
the version derived in quotation-form from the medieval textual tradition: 


1. odte yap Tı noppüpag | 160006 Köpog Hot’ Gpdvar 
2. ob yap noppüpag TÖGOG KÖPOG Hot Anbvaodaı (cf. Page 1951:103-4). 


Such illustrations (for others, cf. Schwyzer 1939:108), then, show the need for sound 
and systematic grammatical investigation of the Lyric fragments. On Alkman, cf. 
e.g. the work of Kodzu 1937; on Sappho and Alkaios, cf. Hamm 1958; for an exem- 
plary edition of a given Lyric corpus by a linguist, cf. Olivier Masson 1962 on Hip- 
ponax. 

The textual tradition of Alkman illustrates still another complication of linguistic 
relevance. In the Alexandrian exegetical tradition, a consistent awareness of the 
contrast between unlocalized Epic dialect and localized Lyric dialect prompted some- 
times misdirected efforts at fidelity to the manifold and varying idiosyncrasies of the 
latter. For example, the Lakonian provenience of Alkman's poetry gave rise to the 
regular substitution of o for 9 in the Alexandrian edition of the Partheneion: e.g. 
racov for róOov in line 35, napoévoc for rapd&vog in line 84, etc. Granted, the 
process 0 > o is a Lakonian phenomenon, attested also in e.g. the Lakonian passages 
of Thucydides (obpatoc for 0vuaroc, 5.77) and Aristophanes (0165 for Besós, Lysistrata 
81); s (<9) is also clearly attested in the latter-day descendant of the Doric group to 
which Lakonian belonged, Tsakonian: e.g. to scri ‘harvesting-time’ (tó 0pog), silikó 
‘female’ (OnAikög), etc.; cf. Bourguet 1927:75ff. and Pernot 1934:132 ff. Neverthe- 
less, the earliest yet-attested instance of o for 0 in Lakonian is now dated to the early 
fourth century B.C., and the more archaic inscriptions regularly show 0 (Bechtel 
1923: 302-3). As Risch concludes, since only 0 is possible for the period of Alkman's 
floruit (ca. 7th c. B.C.), ‘Dieser typische Lakonismus o statt 0 muss daher ... auf nach- 
tráglicher Modernisierung beruhen' (Risch 1954b:29). In other words, the Alexandrian 
exegetical tradition is sometimes responsible for dialectal features unwarranted by the 
previously transmitted Lyric text. In fact, there may well be even more serious Alexan- 
drian modifications: on the grounds of genuine formal convergences between the 
dialect of Lakonia and the dialect of Kyrene, remote and familiar respectively from 
the Alexandrian standpoint, the editorial tradition may have overextended these 
convergences by selective application of Kyrenaian forms to the Alkman-text: *bleibt 
als einziger Ausweg nur noch die Annahme, dass der uns vorliegende Alkmantext in 
verschiedenen Punkten nicht authentisch ist, sondern nachträglich an den Dialekt von 
Kyrene angepasst wurde’ (Risch 1954b: 35). On methodological grounds, however, 
we need not necessarily fault the use of dialectal material from Kyrene as a linguistic 
point of reference for establishing the text of Alkman. Though only indirectly, 
Kyrene was nonetheless founded by Lakonia and probably preserved linguistic and 
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other social archaisms lost by the mother-state. It is important to add in support of 
the validity of this Alexandrian approach that the application of Kyrenaian forms was 
selective (cf. e.g. the textual convention of o for 0, which is Lakonian only and foreign 
to Kyrene). Hence the aptness of Risch's conclusion (/bid.): ‘Wenn manf bedenkt, 
dass Kyrene für Alexandrien schliesslich die náchste dorische Stadt war und dass kein 
geringerer als Kallimachos aus dieser Stadt stammte, wird man die Móglichkeit, dass 
die alexandrinischen Gelehrten sich bei der Bereinigung des Alkmantextes bis zu 
einem gewissen Grade nach dem Vorbild des kyrenäischen Dialektes richteten, nicht 
von vornherein verneinen dürfen.' In analyzing the text of Alkman, therefore, we 
have to reckon with three possible layers: (1) the archaisms of an inherited Dichter- 
sprache, (2) a Lakonian veneer, (3) Alexandrian editorial modifications based on 
dialectal studies of Kyrenaian and Lakonian; this tripartition is a modified version of 
the one proposed by Risch (1954b: 37). 

Nor is the factor of Dichtersprache confined to Greek Epic and Lyric. It is also 
ever-present in such genres as the Attic Tragedy, where e.g. even in the dialogue, 
borrowed Doric à occurs for lexical entries without a native Attic equivalent in 1: e.g. 
metrically-conditioned vüög vaßv vs. native Attic v&cG veóv, but exclusively vni vijec 
rather than the metrical equivalents in Doric, våt văec (cf. Björck 1950, pace Mahlow 
1926). For a model survey of Attic Tragedy and Comedy, cf. Meillet 1935/1965: Part 
IL, chapters 9 and 10 — pp. 217-22 and 223-7 respectively. Part II of Meillet's 
Apercu (‘Les langues littéraires) also conveniently provides surveys of the other 
major Greek poetic genres, namely Epic (chapter 6 — pp. 157-86) and Lyric (chapter 
8 — pp. 195-215). In fact, Meillet broadens the perspective from the confines of 
Dichtersprache into a more general notion of Kunstsprache, by distinguishing literary 
prose too from the natural language as such. The basic principle is this: *Chaque 
grand groupe dialectal a tendu à se créer sa langue littéraire propre' (120); in the 
more restricted sphere of poetry, Wilamowitz had noticed the same phenomenon 
when he remarked: ‘Versmass und Sprache gehóren zusammen’ (1921:42). Extending 
this principle from poetry to prose, Meillet offers this formulation (1935/1965: 229): 


Les Grecs de dialecte éolien semblent avoir créé les grandes langues poétiques: celle de 
l'épopée, qui a été ionisée, et celle de la lyrique chorale, qui a été un peu dorisée; à défaut de 
textes éoliens de ces deux grands genres littéraires, on connaít leur lyrique familiére. Il 
n'apparait pas qu'ils aient eu une prose. 

A en juger par ce qui a subsisté, la prose littéraire est une création des Ioniens. 

Pour la civilisation, cette nouveauté a été chose décisive. 


What with the firm establishment of Ionian as the official vehicle of prose, it becomes 
clear why Athenian prose had such a hard time becoming Attic (237): 


La prose ionienne a été presque la seule prose grecque avant la prose attique. On jugera de 
l'importance qu'elle avait prise par la difficulté qu'a eue la prose des Athéniens à devenir 
attique. 


For a survey of Ionic and Attic prose as Kunstsprache, cf. Meillet 1935/1965: Part II, 
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chapter 11 = pp. 229-46. It is characteristic of Meillet, who is known for ‘die Beto- 
nung, dass die Sprache und jedes Wort ein Glied des sozialen Lebens ist’ (Risch 1954a: 
181), that he gives a social motivation for the dialectal repartitions of Greek Kunst- 
sprache (1935/1965 :140): 


La variété des parlers locaux, tous sentis comme helléniques, préparait les Grecs 4 admettre la 
variété des langues littéraires qui est un trait caractéristique de leur littérature. De méme que 
les chefs des cités, obligés à négocier avec des cités étrangéres, avaient l'habitude de com- 
prendre des parlers divers, les gens cultivés comprenaient sans effort des langues littéraires 
diverses. Une aristocratie, politique ou intellectuelle, a toujours quelque chose d’interna- 
tional. Or, la littérature grecque a été faite pour des aristocraties. 


After considering the full extent of Kunstsprache in ancient Greek, we come to the 
realization that what we really lack is a sufficient attested corpus of the natural lan- 
guage (119): 


Sauf les inscriptions rédigées en quelque parler local et les restes conservés des glossaires et 
parlers locaux relevés par des observateurs de l'antiquité, tout ce qui subsiste du grec pré- 
alexandrin, ce sont des textes littéraires. Quand on parle de grec, c'est presque toujours à une 
langue littéraire qu'on pense, et d'abord à la langue écrite d'Athénes. Sur le parler grec 
courant, les données sont plus maigres que sur le parler latin; on n'a pas, en grec, l'équivalent 
de Plaute ou de Pétrone. Pour donner une idée du développement du grec, il faut donc 
déterminer ce qu ont été ces langues littéraires et comment elles se comportent par rapport 
au parler courant .... 

En fait, la plupart du temps on ne connait des langues anciennes que des formes littéraires. 
Il arrive méme que les langues littéraires soient assez éloignées de l'usage courant pour ne 
laisser presque rien entrevoir du parler courant des hommes qui les employaient. 


One important contemporary analytic tool used to delimit e.g. stylistic factors from 
the regularities of the natural language is the computer. For examples of preliminary 
work in this area, cf. Brandwood 1956 and Levison et al. 1968 on Plato. A cumulative 
bibliography on the application of computer-technology to classical studies in general 
is available in Calculi (ed. by Waite 1967—). For a general discussion of methodology, 
cf. Kuno 1967. 

Given that the Hellenic institution and way of life subsumed under the name nöAıg 
was pivotal in the maintenance of individual dialects in the classical period, the emer- 
gence of a common Greek language, a Koivrj, becomes inevitable in the days of 
leagues and far flung empires. But its dialectal components need not have been in- 
evitable. How, then, do we explain the Attic-Ionic basis of the Kov which actually 
did evolve? Even in the era of the nökıg, there had been a latent tendency towards 
the ultimate leveling-out of localized idiosyncrasies (Meillet 1935/1965:143): 


Beaucoup de cités ont employé le parler local dans leurs actes officiels, et les inscriptions en 
portent témoignage. Mais autre chose est un acte officiel destiné aux membres d'une étroite 
communauté, autre chose une ceuvre littéraire qui s'adresse à une nation ou à une partie 
notable d'une nation. La langue des oeuvres littéraires représente donc une sorte de moyenne 
entre plusieurs parlers locaux, ou le résultat de mélanges. 
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A prototype of une langue commune, a Kovwvh, is the official Ionic of the classical 
period (86, 230), but the constitution of what now actually goes under the name 
Koıwvn ultimately resulted from a whole series of dynamic historical processes: (1) 
hegemony of the Achaemenid Empire over Ionian cities, (2) growth of the so-called 
Athenian Empire, (3) the ascendancy of Macedonia in the Hellenic world, (4) the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, and (5) the superimposition of the Roman Empire. 
The consequent social effects on the evolution of the Greek language have been 
masterfully outlined by Meillet (1935/1965: Part III “Constitution d’une langue 
commune", chapter 2 “Conditions historiques" = pp. 259-70). The key to the pre- 
valence of Attic through these processes is cultural prestige (263-4): 


L’attique qui a servi de modéle n’a pas été le parler familier, qui n’avait pas de prestige 
particulier. C’est la langue des hommes cultivés, celle qu’employaient les philosophes, les 
orateurs, les poétes comiques, celle qu’admettait la cité dans ses décrets et ses inscriptions. 
L'action d'Athénes est due à la supériorité de sa civilisation; c'est la langue de cette civilisa- 
tion qui s'est propagée au dehors. Les extensions de langue sont moins des extensions de 
langues vulgaires qu'on ne l'a longtemps enseigné. Dans le cas de l'attique, l'action a été 
exercée par la langue d'une aristocratie intellectuelle. 


Even more interesting, however, is the key to the specifically mixed Attic-Ionic basis 
of Kowvn; Meillet's formulation is a tour de force in its display of perspective on 
language both pvoet and 0£cer (266): 


Devant une telle extension, les caractéres propres de la langue du petit pays qu'était l'Attique 
ne se maintiennent naturellement pas tous. De méme que, plus anciennement, la langue 
commune des Ioniens d'Asie, la nouvelle «oif, est un idiome exempt de particularités locales 
singuliéres. Les hommes qui portaient avec eux l'attique n'étaient pour la plupart pas des 
Athéniens. Les cours oü l'on employait cette langue étaient superficiellement atticisées, non 
attiques [italics supplied]. Et les pays ioniens ont fourni à l'hellénisme qui se généralisait le 
plus grand contingent des hommes pour qui le grec était une langue maternelle, une langue 
nationale. Trop proche de l'attique pour ne pas se mélanger aisément avec celui-ci, l'ionien a 
contribué à éliminer de la koıvn les particularités spécifiquement attiques et à y introduire des 
termes ioniens que l'attique courant n'avait pas admis, mais dont plus d'un avait passé dans 
l'ancienne littérature: il se trouve ainsi que des mots employés par les tragiques et inconnus 
de la prose attique figurent dans la vo, La kový est ainsi de l'attique savant adopté et 
enseigné surtout par des Ioniens ou par d'autres Hellénes, et devenu langue de communica- 
tion internationale pour toutes sortes d'étrangers. 


Therefore, elements of natural language previously repressed in official Attic and 
Ionic come to the fore in Kotvn, but in the latter too, there persists a dynamic tension 
between /a langue courante and la langue littéraire (254). For examples of inquiries 
into Kowvn which betray an awareness of this factor, cf. Palmer 1946 and Rader- 
macher 1947. For a specific example of how Kov pervades local dialects and 
reshapes them, cf. Wackernagel 1921/1953:510-11, on the use of évti as both 3rd 
singular and 3rd plural in the language of Archimedes (and of Syracuse in general). 

One of the most useful diachronic syntheses of modern Demotic, as derivative from 
Koivr] and therefore providing an important criterion for determining elements of 
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the latter's langue courante, remains that of Thumb 1910. For more on the value of 
the modern Greek material for diachronic perspective, cf. Part III infra. For a syn- 
chronic analysis of literary Demotic, cf. e.g. Mirambel 1959 and Householder, 
Kazazis, and Koutsoudas 1964. 

Previous mention of la langue commune during the discussion of Kowr] finally 
leads us now to the Kov par excellence, the Common Greek which we can recon- 
struct as far back as we can from the attested language and which is also within 
reconstructable distance from Indo-European. (For a contemporary survey, cf. 
Chadwick 1963a.) From the standpoint of nineteenth-century linguistic science, 
mention of this hypothetical stage of Greek should have appeared first in this nearly 
concluded section (Part I) (cf. e.g. Pedersen's discussion of Greek, 1931: 84-91), since 
the methodological point of departure for the study of any Indo-European language is 
deemed to be Indo-European itself. While this approach need not be faulted, the 
emphasis on current trends has obviated the necessity for such an incipit. The main 
area of progress from the contemporary point of view is the continuing refinement of 
perspective on the actual linguistic material available. And the better our under- 
standing of the mechanisms operative in all attested phases of the Greek language, 
the more extensive becomes the contribution of Greek to our understanding of Indo- 
European itself. This, in essence, is the contribution of philologie to grammaire 
comparée (in the sense which Chantraine implies, 1965:43). 


II. SPECIFICS 


Phonology 


Despite the attestation of Greek as far back in time as the second millennium B.C., a 
chronological chasm between Indo-European and Greek remains, and this is most 
apparent perhaps on the phonological level from the standpoint of problems in 
reconstruction. The necessity for positing a multitude of phases and patterns of 
phonology which must have been operative once in prehistoric Greek but which 
reveal only residual traces in extant Greek is well illustrated by such Indo-European 
studies as those of Kurytowicz (1956) and Szemerényi (1964). Granted, the very 
discovery of Greek in Linear B brings us appreciably closer to Common Greek in 
some respects: e.g. the attestation of labiovelars, of intervocalic -i- (contra Meillet 
1935/1965:22-4), etc.; in other respects, however, it makes us realize even more 
clearly than before the remoteness of Common Greek from all attested stages of 
Greek, including Mycenaean. From certain angles, Mycenaean only complicates our 
reconstruction of unattested phases in the history of Greek, in that it presents idio- 
syncrasies which could only be suspected at best from the evidence of extant post- 
Mycenaean Greek. On the phonological level, for instance, the multiple and varied 
Mycenaean reflexes of the Common Greek syllabic sonorants *r "I fm *n point to 
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more complications than we could ever have imagined from the surviving classical 
reflexes; the evidence now forces us to reckon with the possibility of conditioning on 
the following levels: (1) purely phonological, (2) morphological, (3) dialectal, or 
(4) any combination of the preceding three; cf. Kurylowicz 1956:166—208 for general 
background; for specifics, cf. e.g. Ruijgh 1961 and Morpurgo Davies 1960, 1968. 
(For a general phonological outline of Mycenaean, cf. Bartonék 1964.) 

Nor is the Mycenaean evidence appreciably more helpful than the classical in 
elucidating the numerous problems involved in the Greek transmission of the Indo- 
European consonantal series known as the laryngeals. The extent of the transmission 
which can be readily intuited has been conveniently outlined by Lejeune (1955:170—6) 
on the phonological level, while the more elusive morphological conditioning is 
motivated by Kurylowicz (1956:166-208). Much remains unexplained about laryn- 
geal-reflexes in Greek, with even Sapir's typological inquiries (1938) being only par- 
tially successful; for critical surveys, cf. Wyatt 1964 and Cowgill 1965. In defense of 
the laryngeal theory, however, we must observe that a preponderance of difficulties 
on the phonological level is only to be expected, since the primary impetus for postulat- 
ing the laryngeal series was not phonological but morphological: that is, the mechan- 
ism of Indo-European root-apophony (on which phenomenon cf. Kurylowicz 1956 
passim). Another structural raison d'étre for maintaining the concept of laryngeals, 
namely Benveniste's hypothesis of the 2- and 3-consonantal Indo-European root 
(1935:chapter 9 = pp. 147-73), is likewise morphologically motivated: only after 
Benveniste's demonstration of the morphological dynamics operative in the alterna- 
tion of root-themes I/II = CeC-C’-/CC-eC’- could it be structurally feasible to 
postulate the presence of hypothetical laryngeals in the expected C-slots of e.g. several 
attested Greek roots. 

Occasionally, the Homeric corpus reveals more about prehistoric Greek phonology 
than the Bronze-Age evidence of Linear B itself: cf. e.g. the metrical traces of s + 
sonorant in word-initial position, as discussed in Part I supra. There is even at least 
one instance where Epic has preserved a phonological (and ultimately morphopho- 
nemic) mechanism traceable all the way back to Indo-European. On the comparative 
evidence of Greek and Indo-Iranian, Wackernagel (1889/1953) had founded his 
famous Dehnungsgesetz: that with the coming together of two vowels as the final and 
initial elements of two compound-formants, the resulting contraction will entail the 
elision of the first and the lengthening of the second: -V, + Va = -Vy-, e.g. *otpato 
+ ayóg = *orparüyög > otpatnyóg. The latter reflex also illustrates the anteriority 
of this contraction to the type resulting from the Greek innovation whereby e.g. 
intervocalic o is lost: here *oa > o rather than n, as in 0611-0 (< *...-0060). But the 
Dehnungsgesetz becomes extended, in that an initial vowel of the second compound- 
formant becomes lengthened no matter what the final element in the first formant may 
be: e.g. *kvv + ayóg = *kvvåydg > kuvrnyóg. Here we see the removal of one con- 
straint in the natural language. But in the literary language of the Epic, there are 
further extensions of a now-artificial Dehnungsgesetz, as Kurylowicz has shown (1956: 
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264-72, 276-85): lengthening of initial vowel spreads from the second compound- 
formant to simplex nominals as well, and ultimately to any word. One locus of 
diffusion, we may add, is probably from compounds where the first constituent was 
an adverb: after the adverb evolves into a preposition (as well as preverb) there is an 
opportunity for transition of artificial Dehnungsgesetz from (a) compound consisting 
of adverb + noun to (b) preposition + object of preposition; for a possible parallel, 
cf. Meister 1921:14. Finally, even the constraint of word-initial vowel is removed 
(|| = word-boundary): i.e., -VC + ||V- = -VC||V- is extended to -V + ||CV- = -VIICV-, 
so that any word-initial syllable becomes subject to lengthening in the Epic language. 
Hence e.g. such artificial vs. spoken pairs as ävnp (B 553/B 701, etc., with/without 
elision) vs. àvnp (B 673, etc.), OöAvunov (A 221/A 497, etc., with/without elision) vs. 
"OAvunov (A 402, etc.); also ueiAavt (Q 79) vs. péAava (H 265, etc.), TovAv-dapas 
(M 60, etc.) vs. Iloiv-pnuoc (1 407, etc.). This artificial Dehnungsgesetz of Epic was 
operative even after the Ionic phonological process whereby à became 1] had ceased: 
hence e.g. åvnp rather than *üvnp in B 553, vs. the compound-formant -"nvop 
showing the archaic product of natural Dehnungsgesetz and stemming from a period 
of Ionic when the process à > 1] was still operative (cf. Kurylowicz 1956:284). As for 
the type fjvopén (Z 156, etc.: instead of *åvopén), the artificial Dehnungsgesetz which 
produced it goes back to the same archaic period when å > 1 was operative; the 
ultimate morphological extinction of the configuration *åvopén in spoken Ionic has 
precluded the recent poetic creation of *åvopén, whence the survival of inherited and 
residual fjvopén. For more on à/n in Homer, this time with ă-samples represent- 
ing not an innovation but a chronological layer still more archaic than n-samples, cf. 
infra under Dialectology. 

So much for instances where the obsolescence of a phonological rule in the natural 
language permits the ultimate extension of the same rule beyond its etymological 
confines, in the retentive poetic language of the Epic. Retention can also be static, 
however, and subject to ultimate attrition. For example, let us consider the early loss 
of w (= F, or digamma) in a prehistoric phase of Ionic, the last layer of the Homeric 
corpus. As Parry points out (1934:132), F was lost in Epic diction “neither sooner nor 
later than it was lost in the daily speech, but the singers who had to compose in a 
rigorous and therefore highly conservative verse-form, still used the old phrases and 
verses because that was their way of making poetry, because to have given up the 
traditional phrase wherever the loss of the digamma now caused hiatus or failure to 
make position, would have been to destroy the diction almost entirely. Thus in 
contrast to ca. 300 Homeric cases of elision despite digamma, there are still ca. 2,000 
cases of non-elision because of digamma (cf. Meillet 1935/1965:160). In other words, 
"Homer's language has traces of the digamma, but not the digamma itself’ (Parry 
1934:131; pace Richard Bentley). But although the formulaic language of the Epic is 
an admirable preservative of traditional patterns dating back to a time when F was 
still extant, new patterns ignoring the etymological F eventually emerge — sometimes 
even in the most highly formulaic expressions. To quote Parry again (136-7): ‘Just as 
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we can show the metrical usefulness of the older phrase, and the fixed place which it 
holds in the diction, so can we do for phraseology with newer forms.’ For instance, 
before loss of F, the following verse-type could refer only to a masculine speaker: 


Koi HIV Qovrjcac (FJeErean TTEPÖEVTA npoondöda ‘and addressing him he spoke 
winged words'. 


In the Iliad and Odyssey, there are 30 occurrences of this verse; but there are also 9 
others where the speaker is feminine, and the necessitated elision is possible only 
without p: 


KOL HIV povoa’ Zeg TTEPÖEVTA T poonbóa. 


At times the same formulaic line will entail both the presence and absence of digamma- 
factor in the metrical pattern: e.g. A 403, P 90, È 5, etc.: 


3 ar 


óy0ncac Fäpa (Feline npóg (-)Óv ueyainropa 9upóv ‘angered, he said to his 
great-hearted thumos”. 


In sum, we have to contrast ‘the stability of the diction as a whole’ with ‘the fluidity 
of the diction in the grouping of its elements’ (Parry’s expressions; 1934:138). 

For an exemplary single work on a Homeric phonological problem linked with the 
factor of Dichtersprache, cf. Werner 1948. 

There have been thorough synoptic treatments of Greek phonology from both the 
diachronic and synchronic points of view: cf. Lejeune 1955 and Allen 1968a respec- 
tively; also still useful is Sturtevant’s Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (1940). In 
Lejeune’s just-mentioned Traité (1955), there is an especially valuable index analytique 
(345-62), with such important rubrics as chronologie absolue (350) and chronologie 
relative (350-1). 

In the case of vowels, there has been a noteworthy contribution to our under- 
standing of their system by Ruipérez (1956), who has employed the structuralist 
techniques of Martinet (1964) in interpreting the consecutive stages of especially the 
Attic-Ionic vowel-system with reference to the dynamics of pressure and counter- 
pressure in that system. Bartonék (1966) has provided further details and Szemerényi 
(1968a), further refinements. In particular, Szemerényi has revised the relative scheme 
for the fronting of 4 to ä and for the Attic Rückverwandlung of à to a. 

As for consonants, efforts to establish the prehistory by structuralist techniques are 
adequately represented by the works of Allen (1958) on palatalization and of Stang 
(1957) as well as Diver (1958) on the propounded prehistoric phenomenon of gemina- 
tion before *-y-. Bartonék (1961) has attempted reconstructions of the consonantal 
systems of several well-known dialects at several (including late) developmental stages. 
Occasionally, certain latent features of a consonantal series become overt only within 
the framework of specialized orthographic conventions. For instance, x and « are 
regularly @ and x immediately before 9 as in the aorist passive constructions with 
-0n-: tépno vs. étap@Onyv, dépkouar vs. &5EpxOnv, etc. But the backwards-assimila- 
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tion here is probably not from non-aspirated to aspirated (and in this sense the spelling 
here is imprecise) but from tense (x x) to lax ( X), and the feature of laxness in the 
Greek series of aspirated stops would not become apparent if it were not for this 
convention in the spelling of consonantal clusters: cf. Lejeune 1955: 59 and Dow 1967. 
(Qualification: it must be conceded, however, that an immediate succession of two 
aspirated stops is not typologically impossible: cf. Allen 1968a: 24-6; but the x in 
compromise-spellings like (6260ky001» suggests that aspiration is not the assimilating 
feature here; cf. Dow 1967: 220-1.) In fact, we may posit as a general principle that 
the constraints and licenses of the various Greek orthographic systems are the primary 
key to evaluating the nuances of the underlying phonological systems. 

Conversely, the evolution of Greek writing-systems is inextricably linked with the 
evolution of the Greek phonological system itself (cf. Pfohl 1969). Besides the indis- 
pensable survey of early alphabetic phases by Jeffery (1961), the most important 
contemporary trend has been in the direction of recognizing the extent to which 
linguistic conditions affect graphic conventions. We can illustrate this relationship by 
observing the representation of e, ë (resulting from a collapsed opposition of å vs. €), 
and € by <e), <n), and <et) respectively in the post-Euclidian Attic alphabet, vs. 
the cumbersome representation of all three by (£5 in the archaic Attic alphabet. The 
basic motivation for this eventual orthographic reform was not the genius of some 
edpetys, but rather, the accidental convergence of (1) the studious but mechanical 
application of the acrophonic principle of the alphabet and (2) phonological shifts in 
the Attic-Ionic vowel-system. Of the two Semitic aspirate-signs héth and hë the former 
was apparently the closer approximation to the single Greek spiritus asper, whence the 
original generalization of Semitic heth = <n) as representing Greek h- (or e.g. he-, on 
the acrophonic principle). Consequently, there was no need for another aspirate-sign, 
and the initial element of he is viewed simply as e from the Hellenic standpoint: hence 
the original generalization of Semitic hé = (e) as representing both short-e and 
long-e in Greek. With the onset of psilosis (loss of spiritus asper) in East Ionic dialects, 
however, the initial element of héth = <n> becomes viewed as d (which later loses its 
distinction from e), whence now the restriction of <e) to representation of e and e 
only, vs. the generalization of <n> for e (< d). For a Central Ionic dialect where å 
and @ are still distinct and still represented by {n) and (e) respectively, cf. Buck 
1955:190, on e.g. archaic Naxian; in this instance, however, there is the added com- 
plication that the orthographic systems of psilotic (East Ionic) and non-psilotic 
(Central Ionic) converge: hence (1 = both A- and d respectively. Finally, the Attic- 
Ionic monophthongization of "ei to £ in ca. the fifth century B.C. leads to the oppor- 
tunity of representing all instances of €, whether etymologically diphthongal or not, 
with <et>. If this Attic-Ionic monophthongization had occurred ca. two centuries 
earlier, as in Corinthian (Buck 1955: 28-30), the putative sophistication of a separate 
graph (e) for e might have been regularized that much earlier in e.g. the Attic script 
too. For a general survey showing that the very introduction of a vocalic system into 
the Greek alphabet was no original invention but rather the generalization of a 
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Semitic mechanism founded on the principle of matres lectionis, cf. Gelb 1963:181-3; 
for a more specific study using like methodological principles, cf. Einarson 1967. We 
must acknowledge, however, that the practical improvement resulting from the 
separate representation of vowels and consonants is remarkable: it amounts to a shift 
from syllabary to alphabet, i.e. a movement away from the constraint of representing 
only phonetically concrete segments toward the admission of such phonetically 
abstract segments as p t k (which cannot be produced in isolation, e.g. without ad- 
jacent vowels or aspiration). For typological commentary on the limitations of a 
syllabary like Linear B in representing Greek, cf. Householder 1964 and Cowgill 
1966: 83-4, fn. 21. For an illuminating inquiry into the linguistic background of the 
Linear B script, cf. Lejeune 1966. 

In the specific department of accentuation, we have to distinguish between intona- 
tion and stress (on the latter, cf. Allen 1966 and Part I supra). It is the former which 
preoccupies the testimony of grammatical tradition (cf. e.g. Wackernagel 1893/1953) 
and which partially preserves reflexes of Indo-European accentuation (Kurylowicz 
1958). To Jakobson (1937/1962) we owe the basic description of intonational dyna- 
mics: the interrelation between mora-structure and accent-limitation. Kurylowicz 
has provided diachronic perspective by outlining the origins of Greek intonation 
(1958:106-13). Allen (1967) has added still further perspective on the mora-structure, 
even indirectly raising the issue whether recessive accentuation should be connected 
with generalization of intonational variants not in pausa (i.e. with a type of syntactic 
leveling; cf. especially pp. 46-7). For an approach to intonation using the techniques 
of generative phonology, cf. Kiparsky 1967. As for latter-day attempts to recreate 
ancient Greek intonation by training in pronunciation, Allen has put it succinctly 
(1968b: 306): ‘A primary stumbling-block, as Pike explains, is not so much the inabil- 
ity to handle pitch, but rather to divorce lexical pitch from attitudinal intonation.’ 


Morphology 


The present sequence of treating morphology immediately after phonology is appro- 
priate because of the frequent interrelations between these two levels. It can even be 
formulated typologically, without specific reference to Greek, that where phonology 
and morphology come into conflict, the resolution is generally in favor of the morpho- 
logical level. An ideal example from Greek itself is the morphological restoration of 
intervocalic s in e.g. the future tense (hence Abow), despite its prehistoric loss on the 
phonological level (Lejeune 1955: 79-81). (Alternative explanations are also possible, 
of course.) The key to such restoration is the factor of the morpheme-boundary: 
in the instance of the future, it is between verbal base and future-marker s: thus it is 
simply a matter of extension from base-final consonant + s to base-final vowel + s, 
whence the re-establishment of s between vowels. Where the base always ends in a 
vowel, on the other hand, 5 cannot be restored: hence optative -ot-o, -a1-o (never 
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*-01-00, *-01-00); elsewhere, the generalization of s from consonantal base-final to 
vocalic base-final is still attested in a state of transition. that is, morphological resto- 
ration of s has not yet leveled out the phonological reflex without it. Thus e.g. besides 
the morphological innovation péuvy-oa1 “you remember’ (F 648), Homeric Greek 
also preserves the archaic phonological reflex pépvn-ar (® 442; same meaning); cf. 
Lejeune 1955:81. The relevance of such morphological restructuring to the language 
of Linear B is likewise discussed by Lejeune in the sub-article “Restauration analogique 
de la sifflante intervocalique” of “Notes de morphologie mycénienne" (1965:1-7). 

If we define morphophonemic rules strictly in the sense of those phonological rules 
which apply only within a restricted morphological framework, then from within 
the confines of this definition we discover that there emerge markedly few instances 
of morphophonemic rules in Greek (or even in Indo-European), and this dearth is 
especially striking when we compare it with other languages of the world. Among the 
few morphophonemic rules that can be singled out in Greek is the generation of 
v &pgAxvotikóv after word-final -e or -t only in the dative plural -o1-v (but not in e.g. 
dative singular -1), in the 3rd singular or plural -o1-v/-ti-v, in the 3rd singular -e-v, 
and in a few select individual forms like sixkoot(v) ‘twenty’, mépvot(v) "last year’, 
&ppi-v/Oppi-v “for us'/'for you’ (cf. Schwyzer 1939:405-6). Another is the predeter- 
mination of -o- or -w- before the comparative formant -tepoc, depending on whether 
the syllable preceding -6-tepoc or -@-tEpos is long or short (cf. Schwyzer 1939: 534-5). 
Much research remains to be accomplished on such phenomena, especially from the 
diachronic standpoint, but there might be room here for some preliminary observa- 
tions. The phonological conditioning exerted upon the alternation between e.g. two 
different morphemes, a typical morphophonemic situation, might for the sake of this 
discussion be connected with the starting-point of Kurylowicz's fourth law of analogy 
(1945—49:169), which postulates that if new form A and old form B come into conflict 
for possession of the same function, then this function will retain its primary aspect 
but will also develop a new secondary aspect which is only a subdivision of the primary 
aspect, and that form A will acquire the primary function while form B will be rele- 
gated to the secondary. However, this typologically valuable formulation covers just 
one of several developmental options possible after form A and form B converge upon 
the same function. For example, form B may lose its status as a functional subordi- 
nate of form À and become completely disconnected from its old function, which 
becomes expropriated entirely by form A; or form B may be ousted altogether by 
form A, so that the former does not even survive; or again, forms A and B may both 
survive and remain equivalent, with their complementary distribution becoming 
determined not by functional factors (as is the case in Kurylowicz's fourth law of 
analogy) but rather by the formal factor of phonological opposition. A particularly 
clear example of the last of the possibilities here proposed is the ultimate Hittite 
treatment of the Indo-European proclitic/enclitic morphemes *-o- and *-yo-, which 
show functionally distinct reflexes in several Indo-European languages; in Hittite, 
however, the reflexes of the two are equivalent (both meaning 'and") but phonologi- 
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cally conditioned, with -a (< *-o) in final postconsonantal and -ya (< *-yo) in final 
postvocalic position respectively (Watkins 1962c:16-17). Similar interpretations, 
then, might be developed for morphophonemic rules of Greek. In one instance, the 
historically extant phases themselves suggest the broad outlines of an explanation. 
The case in point is the morphophonemic conditioning of the preconsonantal augment 
in Demotic Greek: the general rule is that the augment occurs only where the accent 
would fall upon it: e.g. &-ypawa ‘I wrote’ vs. ypáyape ‘we wrote’. Now since the 
past-tense endings by themselves are functionally sufficient for the Demotic Greek 
verb, the augment is superfluous, whence its susceptibility to morphophonemic re- 
distribution. But here the historical background is also relevant: in the earliest 
attested phases of Greek, attachment of the augment in past tenses was still optional, 
by virtue of its etymology as a segmentable syntactical connective (on which cf. 
Watkins 1962a:113-15, 1962c:13-16, Kiparsky 1968:45). The regularization of 
augment as obligatory marker of past tenses in classical Attic-Ionic should be con- 
sidered as only transitional, as we can see from the newly-segmentable augment of 
Demotic past tenses, albeit caused this time by morphophonemic rather than syntactic 
factors. For an example of a work which reveals at least partial insight from a mor- 
phophonemic angle into a problem which had previously been treated only on the 
purely phonological level, we cite that of Winter 1950. 

Aside from the obvious value of such synoptic treatments of Greek morphology as 
Chantraine's in general (1961) or Risch's in the particular sphere of Homeric Greek 
(1937), any attempt at surveying or evaluating trends in morphological studies is 
especially elusive. Customarily, the chosen basis of inquiry is a given suffix, the 
attested distribution of which is then thoroughly investigated, leading to diachronic 
conclusions often extending in relevance even to Indo-European. Distinguished 
examples of this genre are Lejeune's work on Dev (1939), Holts on ec (1940), 
Redard's on -tng/-tıg (1949), Prévot's on -On- (1935). Where the suffix in question is 
specifically derivational and not inflectional, many aspects of such studies may overlap 
with the factors of vocabulary (cf. infra, under Etymology/Vocabulary); for a com- 
prehensive treatise where this overlapping is continually illustrated, cf. Chantraine 
1933 on the taxingly broad subject of Greek nominal derivation. Specially to be noted 
for its cohesiveness in the simultaneous treatment of morphology, vocabulary, and 
syntax is Benveniste's examination of nomina agentis/actionis and ordinals from the 
Indo-European viewpoint (1948), with pivotal evidence adduced from Greek. As 
for an exemplary treatment of suffixal formations which are inflectional rather than 
derivational, we cite Chantraine's history of the Greek perfect (1926). For diachronic 
analysis of inflectional categories, the evidence of heteroclitics provides particularly 
valuable material, as demonstrated by Meillet 1926; on Greek heteroclitics specifi- 
cally, cf. Egli 1954. Implications of the dichotomy between inflectional and deriva- 
tional categories, as well as several other morphological typologies viewed principally 
from the Indo-European standpoint, have been outlined by Kurylowicz (1964), often 
with instructive references to Greek examples. 
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A contemporary book on Greek morphology which is distinguished for its original- 
ity in inventive conception and format is Kastner’s investigation (1967) of simplex 
adjectives in -oc/-ov (instead of -og/-n/-ov). In the compound adjectives of e.g. Attic, 
the prevalent split from an originally unitary animate -oç into a binary masculine/ 
feminine opposition -oc/-n has been repressed by an obligatory rule, which thereby 
preserves the archaism of an old animate/inanimate opposition -oc/-ov inherited from 
Indo-European. In the simplex adjectives as distinct from the compound, by contrast, 
the new tripartite rearrangement into masculine/feminine/neuter = -oc/-n/-ov has 
prevailed; but the archaic arrangement -oc/-ov has been sporadically preserved for 
simplex adjectives too, because of the archaism of certain inherited combinations of 
o-stem adjective + feminine substantive. It is these sporadic reflexes which Kastner 
undertakes to investigate, and his collocation-oriented examination thus constitutes 
an intensive survey of archaic expressions within archaic contexts, thereby becoming a 
veritable panorama of archaisms in the social and cultural heritage of Greece; at the 
same time, this panorama is neatly delimited in scope by a single morphological 
factor. Even Kastner's indices are a revelation: in one of them (1967:131-2: Die 
wichtigsten Wortfelder), for instance, we find a guide to the various semantic spheres in 
which the archaic combination of o-stem adjective + feminine substantive may be 
found; among the rubrics of this index are: religion (sacrifice, hearth, festivals, oath, 
oracles, etc.), government and law, heredity, epichoric features, etc. The novelty of 
Kastner's approach, then, is that besides morphological archaisms themselves, their 
combinatory features are also taken into consideration; and this amounts to a survey 
of old contexts as well as old forms. 

A notable example of a straightforward study on evanescent vs. incipient morpho- 
logical mechanisms is Seiler's treatment of the Greek comparatives (1950). Schwyzer's 
critical comparison of Greek -átœ with Gothic -atja (1937), on the other hand, is an 
ideal illustration of the procedural need to examine both the derivational distribution 
and the functional exponents of a Greek suffix in terms of Greek itself before any 
attempt at comparison with an apparent formal cognate from the Indo-European 
standpoint. A similar lesson may be derived from Cowgill's detailed analysis (1964) 
of two difficult forms from the Cypriote Edalion Bronze. 

On the morphological as also on other linguistic levels, the Homeric corpus fre- 
quently preserves archaisms lost elsewhere in extant Greek. For example, such Home- 
ric expressions as igpov pévoc “AAKtvooto or tept ic TnAeuåxo10, which at first seem 
like stylistically-motivated periphrastic constructs, actually turn out to be reflexes 
from a prehistoric period when the so-called Caland's rule was still operative. This 
rule is of Indo-European origin and essentially entails the following distribution: 
suffix *-i- for adjective-root when it is the first constituent of a compound, vs. suffix 
*-ro- replacing *-i- when the root forms a simplex adjective and is not in compound 
formation (cf. Caland 1893 and Wackernagel 1897/1953). Thus *iepo-uevo- or 
*iepo-pi- would be violations of Caland's rule, since ie-po- is the non-compound 
variant; on the other hand, the phonological reflexes of the morphologically pre- 
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dictable *isai-(meno-) or *isai-(wi-) would disrupt any overt synchronic formal con- 
nection with non-compound iepög (i.e. Ste or the like could no longer be perceived 
as related to iepö-). Hence the circumvention resulting in i£póv pévoc or Leon tc + 
genitive; but the very occurrence of this circumvention indicates that Caland’s rule 
was still operative at the time that these expressions became embedded in the Epic 
formulaic system (cf. Pagliaro 1961: 114, fn. 16 and Schmitt 1967:111, fn. 678). 

Homeric diction, in fact, is replete with morphological phenomena long since 
replaced by new counterparts in classical Greek. For example, let us consider the 
phenomenon, well-attested in classical Greek, of n-infix present-tense formations 
generated from the old thematic (‘2nd’) aorist: e.g. present 190, aorist £-Aa0-ov > 
new present Aa-v-8-dv@; present Asin@, aorist É-Avr-ov — new present A1-U-T-Avo 
(Sapphic); present osebyo, aorist É-poy-ov — new present -qQu-y-y-ávO; present 
ke000, aorist E-kvO-ov — new present Ku-v-0-ávo (kovOGvev «ponte: Hesychios), 
etc.; cf. Schwyzer 1939:699-700. In many instances, the new n-infix present has 
. ousted the older variant altogether: hence ua-v-9-åvo from E-ua0-ov (zero-grade root 
*mnth-), with only a trace of the older present (full-grade root *menth-), in the nominal 
derivative uevOnpn' epovris (Hesychios). Elsewhere, the old present survives, 
because it was appropriated by the formulaic system of Homeric diction: hence 
Homeric present 1£000j01, aorist &-nvd-Öunv — classically prevalent present mv-v-0- 
dvopat. Significantly, forms of nvvO&vouar occur only twice in the Homeric corpus, 
vs. 16 instances of nebdonat. 


Syntax 


In the area of comparative syntactical analysis, the Greek language has actually 
provided material for some new strides. For example, the technique of employing the 
analytical criterion marked/unmarked (from the functional standpoint) has been 
applied by Kiparsky (1968) to specific phenomena of Greek syntax (cf. also Jakobson 
1932/1964 on the Russian verb), with explanations deriving these phenomena as 
reflexes of an Indo-European process which he calls conjunctional reduction. In 
effect, his main discussion concerns reflexes of the so-called injunctive in Greek and 
other Indo-European cognate languages: this injunctive essentially entails a neutraliza- 
tion of oppositions in tense and mood, wherein the verbal forms after the ensemble of 
first verb + conjunction revert to the unmarked exponent of the oppositions in tense 
and mood, namely to the injunctive. Especially interesting is Kiparsky's suggestion 
(1968: 44) that from the Indo-European standpoint tense and mood were originally 
adverbial constituents in the deep structure (for the latter concept, cf. Chomsky 
1965:16-18) and that they were in complementary distribution with certain functional- 
ly related classes of adverbs. Thus e.g. in the prohibitive constructions of Greek, ut is 
combined with the aorist subjunctive — qua reflex of the injunctive (— zero) mood — 
because put itself is ‘the realization of the mood constituent’ (Kiparsky 1968: 48). 
Now there is at least one other instance in Greek which illustrates that the same prin- 
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ciple used by Kiparsky on tense and mood might be applied to the verbal constituent 
of aspect as well. We read in a familiar Greek grammar like that of Smyth (1963: 429) 
this definition of the aorist: “The aorist expresses the mere occurrence of an action in 
the past. The action is regarded as an event or single fact without reference to the 
length of time it occupied.’ This statement by itself provides an adequate description 
of the aspectually unmarked past tense (vs. the marked past tense called the imperfect), 
but it seems to become vitiated by a subdivision found further on in the book, one 
which alludes to a supposed capacity of the aorist to express the marked imperfective 
aspect as well: under the rubric empiric aorist (Smyth 1963:431), we read: ‘With 
adverbs signifying often, always, sometimes, already, not yet, never, etc., the aorist 
expressly denotes a fact of experience (£ureipiü).. We may yet reconcile the apparent 
anomaly here by equating e.g. (1) often + unmarked aorist with (2) the marked 
imperfect without an overt adverbial adjunct but with an underlying adverbial impli- 
cation of often by virtue of the aspectual markedness of the imperfect. As for the 
gnomic aorist in Greek (expressing a general truth without implication of tense), it is 
an archaic remnant from a prehistoric phase when the primary function of the aorist 
was not yet temporal but still aspectual (specifically, zero-aspect vs. marked imper- 
fective aspect). By the period of classical Greek, however, a primary opposition in 
tense had developed (present vs. past), and the basic aspectual dichotomy had become 
a subdivision within the temporal framework: imperfective present vs. imperfective/ 
aorist past; or, in traditional terms: present vs. past, with past subdivided into imper- 
fect (marked) vs. aorist (unmarked). (It can also be argued that the aorist indicative 
is marked for aspect, while the imperfect is unmarked; both are marked for tense.) 

Kiparsky also applies the principle of conjunctional reduction to case as well as 
mood and tense (1968:54—5). Given that the vocative is a marked nominative (cf. 
Part III infra), Kiparsky adduces several Vedic instances of vocative + conjunction 
followed by unmarked nominative. Since the conjunction -ca is enclitic, the actual 
Vedic realization of this conjunctional reduction is Voc Nom + ca. As for Greek, the 
cognate of -ca is enclitic t£; significantly, the same archaic construct as in Vedic is 
found in Greek only within the formulaic heritage of the Homeric corpus, and there 
too only once: 


I 276 Zed nåtep, ”Iöndev pedé@v, KÖÖLOTE LÉYLOTE, 
"HEALOc F, óc nåvt Epopăc Kai Out &£rakobstq 
"Father Zeus, ruler of Ida, most renowned and greatest, 
and Sun, who oversees and hears all.’ 


That the type Zed matep ... 'H&Atóc 0' should still be extant at all is testimony to the 
preservative force of the Epic also in syntax. As Wackernagel puts it (1926: 7), ‘So 
enthüllt sich in dieser minimalen Kleinigkeit die Macht der Gewohnheit und der 
Einfluss der Vererbung.’ 

Aside from its preservation of such Indo-European archaisms as the one just dis- 
cussed, Greek syntax is also replete with phenomena appropriate for the synchronic 
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study of linguistic universals. For example, let us consider Benveniste’s typological 
formulation of the 3rd person singular as the zero-person functionally (1946/1966; cf. 
also 1956a/1966, 1958/1966); because of its function as zero-person, base + 3rd 
singular ending is subject to formal reinterpretation as base + zero ending, with 
the old ending absorbed into the base, whence the constitution of new conjugational 
paradigms on the now new base. That is, as Watkins points out (1962: 90-6), the 
productive endings of the other persons can now be added directly onto what used 
to be base + 3rd person ending but which has become reinterpreted as pure base + 
zero ending. Such a paradigmatic shift, based on a functionally-prompted formal 
resegmentation, is obvious in e.g. the paradigm of the verb ‘be’ in Polish (with the 
exemption of only the 3rd plural): 


singular plural 
Ist jestem jesteśmy 
2nd jesteś jesteście 
3rd jest sa 


(For this example and others, cf. Watkins, Ibid.) The same sort of paradigmatic shift 
is evidenced by Demotic Greek, in e.g. the 2nd and 3rd singular of contract verbs like 
POTÉELS, patás extant in Epeiros, Central Greece, Ionic Islands, Peloponnesos. What 
we see here is the addition of the productive 2nd singular and 3rd singular endings 
-&tc and -sı to the old 3rd singular form (E)poră, still preserved elsewhere in Greece 
along with 2nd singular pwtäg (cf. Thumb 1910/1964:170-1; the iota subscript in the 
preceding transcriptions is of course merely orthographic). 

Brief lists of noteworthy Einzelschriften on Greek syntax are readily available in e.g. 
the treatise of Löfstedt 1956a and b passim (especially 1956a:xiii-xxv) — despite the 
primary concern there with Latin. Singled out here as examples of syntactical treatises 
on Greek are the following: Denniston 1954, Burguiére 1960, Guiraud 1962, Monteil 
1963. Particulary illuminating insights into Greek syntax (as well as Latin and Ger- 
manic) are to be found in Wackernagel’s distinguished Vorlesungen über Syntax 
(1926, 1928); in fact, it is safe to predict that this collection of observations will remain 
useful for countless succeeding generations of linguistic scholarship, on the merit of its 
concentration on typologies and its straightforward exposition of intuitively appealing 
concepts; for an example, we may cite Wackernagel's discussion of the 3rd singular in 
terms of die unpersönlichste Form (1926:113, with the adducing of forms like oaAmiGet 
‘the trumpet is blown") — in anticipation of Benveniste's definitive treatise on the 3rd 
singular in 1946 (cf. supra). 

But even aside from such synoptic works as Wackernagel's, it is important to note 
that there are numerous trend-setting observations on syntax in such compendia as 
the Griechische Grammatik vol. 2 of Schwyzer and Debrunner. What now follows is 
an illustrative selection of such observations, with commentary, from the first 150 
pages of this volume. 

Certain case-functions no longer current might still survive embedded in onomastic 
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compounds, prone to archaism: e.g. the genitive in Atócðotoç “given from Zeus’; cf. 
the German plant-name Vergissmeinnicht ‘forget-me-not’ (with residual genitive mein) 
vs. the current syntagma vergiss mich nicht! (6, fn. 4). 

Just as the French genitive de + noun springs from Latin dé + noun/ablative, a 
syntagma restricted in classical Latin to just one area of functional overlapping with 
the genitive, namely the partitive, so also many of the Greek case-forms inherited 
from Indo-European might have originally borne a similarly restricted function, later 
subsumed into the broader functional categories of the evolving case-system (9-10). 
In other words, just as French de + noun betrays a systematic removal of functional 
constraints from the historical standpoint of Latin (inasmuch as the Latin equivalence 
of partitive noun/genitive = partitive dé + noun/ablative leads to the latter’s exten- 
sion into the functions of possessive etc. originally restricted to the former, and then 
to the ultimate displacement of the former by the latter), so also in Greek a case like 
the dative must have an Indo-European antecedent far more restricted functionally. 

‘Das Mundartstudium, das besonders fruchtbar ist, wenn der es betreibende Ge- 
lehrte selbst noch eine Mundart spricht, ist auch fur die Syntax als Kontrolle und 
Anregung unentbehrlich’ (10). 

A list of syntactical innovations in Greek, juxtaposed with those of other Indo- 
European languages implicitly illustrates the principle of common innovation (12). 

Modern Greek compensates for loss of the dual by ‘die Anschauung der Paarigkeit’ 
in nominal composition: e.g. dvépdyvvov ‘married couple’, yvvaıköraıda “wife and 
children’, etc. (12). 

Syntactically most versatile, from the Indo-European/Greek points of view, is the 
substantive: it may function as subject, object, attribute and apposition, predicate, 
adverb; the adjective is restricted to the functions of attribute, predicate, adverb; 
the verb serves as predicate (17). 

In the Epic, the formal archaisms toi tai (masculine/feminine plurals of 6 7 tó etc.) 
are attested with the obligatory function of demonstratives: this is also the most archaic 
function of 6 1] tó etc. that we can reconstruct from Indo-European; on the other 
hand, the formal innovations oi ai (modeled on singular 6 [å >] 1) respectively) are 
only optionally demonstratives and are also attested e.g. in the function of definite 
article (20-1). Since it is the latter function of 6 f| tó etc. which ultimately prevails 
in classical Ionic, the preclassical antecedent of which is the last and most important 
major dialectal layer of the Epic, it is crucial that the very language of the Epic thus 
betrays, through its hierarchy of functional constraints, the functional progression 
of 6 fj 70 etc. from demonstrative to definite article in Ionic. Likewise with e.g. 
Toto tov totoi(v): none of these has been retained in classical Ionic, and each is 
attested exclusively with the archaic demonstrative function in the Epic; by contrast, 
the corresponding forms of classical Ionic, tod t&v toic, are attested in the Epic both 
as demonstrative and as definite article. Nor are the constraints just functional; 
another sign of the archaism of e.g. toto and tåøv is positional: toto occurs almost 
exclusively in the first or fifth foot of the dactylic hexameter, while tücv is in absolute 
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line-initial position everywhere in the Homeric corpus except II 833 (for more on the 
archaism of tov, cf. infra under Dialectology). No such positional restrictions hold 
for tod and tæv, which are the forms that have prevailed in classical Ionic, including 
of course Attic (21). It is such collocational evidence, by virtue of its cumulative 
impact, which has led to the following operational principle in formulaic analysis 
(as practiced e.g. by Ruijgh 1957 and Hoekstra 1965): the narrower the range of 
positional variation for any given word or phrase in the dactylic hexameter of the 
Epic, the greater the archaism involved. Epic, of course, is not the sole repository for 
such archaisms; an equally potent preservative, mutatis mutandis, is the genre of 
Lyric. Thus for example the poetry of Archilochos reveals a restriction of 6 1) TÓ etc. 
to the pronominal usage (23). Or again, in Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazousai 100 ff., 
the absence of articles in Agathon’s lyrical outpourings is noticeable in contrast to 
their presence in the adjacent dialogue (23, fn. 1). Legal formulae too provide an 
ideal context for petrified demonstrative usage of ot 16 etc., as in the expression CH 
kai t 6E åtiuig, Plato’s Laws 721b (21, fn. 8). Even ordinary Attic prose has 
sporadically preserved the demonstrative function, embedded in such phrases as ó 
p&v ... Ó 68, TOV Kai TOV, Kai TOV einelv, etc.; a typological parallel is German der Art, 
French de lå sorte (21, fn. 11). In certain archaic expressions, precedent for the inser- 
tion of the functionally recent definite article has been consistently wanting: hence 
such inherited collocations as nöAıv kai oikiav, naldeg Kai yvvaikes, de&idv tóva, 
etc. (24); in some cases the collocation can be more precisely defined in terms of 
syntactical components: e.g. prepositional phrases like åni 0r]pav, eig yetpac iévat, 
etc. and possessive constructions like tépua tod Biov (instead of td tod Biov tépua), 
repi quAaKf(o tc X@pac, etc. (24). Finally, as an extension of Kiparsky's already- 
mentioned theories on conjunctional reduction (1968), it is possible to cite the can- 
cellation of the second article: a(b-+c) instead of ab--ac; e.g. tiv pév yfjv xai oikiag 
&osivat, CDe då SarAdoons Kal xóAsog pviarijv Exew, Thucydides 1.143.5 (24). It is 
significant that the marked exponent ac is the innovation and the unmarked c, the 
archaism. Likewise in e.g. Vedic, the unmarked injunctive (c) is formally older than 
any of the four moods (ac) from which it is conjunctionally reduced, in a synchronic 
sense. 

Residually-attested suffixless cases such as aipév/aiféc are explained as reflexes oi a 
caseless period in Indo-European (56). 

In Attic, å + vocative becomes the unmarked correlate of the plain vocative, which 
takes on the marked function of indicating ‘die Bedeutung des streng Sachlichen, 
Zurücksetzenden, Würdigen, Kalten, auch Unwilligen, Formlosen, Verächtlichen’ 
(61); hence e.g. in de Corona, Demosthenes addresses his opponent exclusively as 
Aioyivn, not Å Aioxivn (Ibid.). Or again, in Plato's Symposium & occurs 70x with 
proper names and is missing only 8 x, while the Protagoras yields exclusively & + 
proper name, ca. 100x (61, fn. 2). 

The vocative is examined as a functionally restricted compartment of the nominative, 
from the diachronic point of view (59, fn. 3; 63); thus a formal split between nomina- 
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tive/vocative may result from an earlier unitary nominative. Certain petrified expres- 
sions dating back to a period before this formal split may actually preserve the archa- 
ism of nominatives in vocative function and resist the imposition of a specific vocative 
form: hence e.g. the formulaically-preserved idog for mils, in oídos || å MevéAae +, 
A 189, etc. 

One of the most valuable statements on methodology in syntactical analysis (67): 
‘Dem Sprachpraktiker, der in erster Linie dem Verständnis und der Übersetzung der 
Texte zu dienen hat, steht das Háufige und Eigentümliche im Vordergrund (so der 
Akkusativ des Objekts und der accusativus Graecus); dem Sprachhistoriker müssen 
vielleicht Verwendungen zum Ausgangspunkt werden, die dem Praktiker nur Un- 
regelmássigkeiten oder erratische Blócke sind (der Akkusativ der Richtung). Of 
course, the locus of diffusion (Ausgangspunkt) is often elusive as an operative mechan- 
ism, simply because the given grammatical category may no longer be productive, 
and such a condition leads to atrophy of old boundaries. Vestigial features in turn 
count as irregularities from the synchronic point of view, whence the difficulty in 
effecting an adequate diachronic perspective. Therefore it seems justified to modify 
the claim that ‘Jede Anordnung — und dies gilt nicht nur für die Kasuslehre — ist 
ein Kompromiss' (67): the inevitable compromise may simply be the after-effect of 
jamming together the synchronic and diachronic perspectives. After all, Schwyzer 
himself succeeds in deriving the accusative of the object from the accusative of goal/ 
direction (70); once this is diachronically achieved, a synchronic analysis may still 
justifiably be expected to induce new and different perspectives. 

Certain transitive verb-formants which evolved within Greek, such as aorist in 
-00-, aspirated perfect, and perfect in -k-, may represent formal termini ante quem for 
genesis of the functionally objective accusative (71). 

On the syntagma known as oxfipa Kad’ SAov Kai u£poc, where a double-accusative 
construction specifies both person and part of body, e.g., tov p' 'Oâvoebg ... BaAE 
Sovpi | xóponv ‘Odysseus aimed and hit him with a spear on the temple’ (A 501-2): 
‘Die Entstehung des Schemas durch Zusammenziehung von zwei Sätzen ist im Muster- 
beispiel angedeutet’ (81). In essence, what has been contrasted here is ‘deep’ vs. 
‘surface’ structure (cf. Chomsky 1965:136, 198-9). 

List of distinctions, in functional load, between various morphemes originating 
from Indo-European and ultimately belonging to the genitive case (90): e.g. *-ot/d 
had once been exclusively ablatival, not partitive; or again, *-öm had once been 
exclusively partitive and possessive. Such an accumulation of distinctions establishes 
in broad outline a relative chronology for the Entstehungsgeschichte of the genitive 
case as attested in classical Greek. 

A functional opposition between genitive and ablative, despite formal merger in 
Greek, can nonetheless be formally preserved — by combination (100); thus e.g. the 
formal contrast of comparative vs. superlative, combined with the formal genitive, 
makes overt an opposition between functional ablative and functional genitive respec- 
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tively: GOPMTEPOG navtmv ‘wisest? = ‘wiser than all” (ablatival) vs. copótatog 
TAVtTOV ‘wisest? = ‘wisest among all” (genitival, specifically partitive). 

That the genitivus auctoris of Greek was not originally ablative is readily demon- 
strable from other Indo-European languages: e.g. the type Atd0dotoc is paralleled in 
Sanskrit by the regular construction of genitive (indicating agent) + verbal adjective 
in -ta-; since Sanskrit still preserves a formal distinction between genitive and ablative, 
its syntactical testimony is decisive (119). 

Despite formal collapse of the instrumental, locative, and dative in favor of the last, 
the classical Greek dative never really became a syntactically integral entity (138): 
‘vom echten Dativ und unter sich bleiben einzelne Anwendungen des Lokativs und 
Instrumentals syntaktisch stets geschieden, und die Unterschiede werden auch wieder 
sichtbar durch den Prápositionsgebrauch (im allgemeinen £v u.a. bei lokativischem, 
obv bei instrumentalem Dativ, Präpositionslosigkeit beim echten Dativ). Such lack 
of syntactical consolidation must have contributed to the formal loss of the dative in 
Modern Greek; even in the latter, the instrumental function of the dative has gone 
on its own Way, so to speak, from the formal point of view: 'seinen eigenen Weg geht 
(139); hence uexó/pé + accusative, vs. sig + accusative for the functions of locative 
and genuine dative. Also to be consulted is Humbert 1930 on the loss of the dative 
in Greek. 


Etymology and Vocabulary 


A basic prerequisite of etymological studies in general, as Benveniste has pointed out, 
is simply ‘common sense? (1954/1966: 289): 


Mais, en matiére de sens, on n'a pour guide qu'une certaine vraisemblance, fondée sur le 
*bon sens’, sur l'appréciation personnelle du linguiste, sur les paralléles qu'il peut citer. Le 
probléme est toujours, à tous les niveaux de l'analyse, à l'intérieur d'une méme langue ou 
aux différentes étapes d'une reconstruction comparative, de déterminer si et comment deux 
morphémes formellement identiques ou comparables peuvent étre identifiés par leur sens. 


But the ‘sens’ of a linguistic form must be viewed in the entire ensemble of its distribu- 
tion. One of Benveniste’s most dramatic illustrations involves the Greek word nóvtog 
‘sea’ and its formal cognates in other Indo-European languages: Latin pöns ‘bridge’, 
Armenian hun ‘ford’, Old Church Slavonic pets and Old Prussian pintis “path”, 
Sanskrit pånthåh, and Avestan pantă ‘path’. The problem is to bridge the semantic 
gulf between e.g. Greek tövtog and Latin pons. Benveniste maintains that the key 
to the solution is to discover which, if any, of the cognates preserves the primary 
meaning, the least common denominator (1954/1966: 296): the secondary meanings 
of the other cognates could then be motivated as divergences from (or modifications 
of) the primary meaning. After arguing that the semantic spheres of e.g. hun ‘ford’, 
TÖVTOG ‘sea’, and pons ‘bridge’ must be secondary because they are mutually irre- 
concilable, Benveniste shows that the semantic common denominator survives in 
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Indo-Iranian, most clearly seen in the Vedic usages of pántháh, commonly glossed as 
‘path’, ‘chemin’ (1954/1966: 297-8): 

Ce qui caractérise le panthäh est qu'il n'est pas simplement le chemin en tant qu’espace a 
parcourir d'un point à un autre. Il implique peine, incertitude et danger, il a des détours 
imprévus, il peut varier avec celui qui le parcourt, et d'ailleurs il n'est pas seulement terrestre, 
les oiseaux ont le leur, les fleuves aussi. Le pånthåh n'est donc pas tracé à l'avance ni foulé 
réguliérement. C'est bien plutót un *franchissement' tenté à travers une région inconnue et 
souvent hostile, une voie ouverte par les dieux à la ruée des eaux, une traversée d'obstacles 
naturels, ou la route qu'inventent les oiseaux dans l'espace, somme toute un chemin dans une 
région interdite au passage normal, un moyen de parcourir une étendue périlleuse ou acci- 
dentée. L'équivalent le plus approché sera plutót ‘franchissement’ que ‘chemin’, et c'est bien 
ce sens qui explique la diversité des variantes attestés. 


Thus it is from the pristine notion of ‘chemin’ that the ultimate context of mÖVTOG 
has developed, and it is this same semantic sphere which gave rise to such Epic expres- 
sions as bypă KéAsv0a (Frisk, GEW 11.579). As for the still more basic notion of 
‘franchissement’, it is still preserved in the compound "EXAfo-xovtog (Benveniste 
1954/1966: 298). 

The notion of ‘une étendue périlleuse ou accidentée' is still latent in Homeric 
collocations of növrog with the harmless-looking epithet ix9v6erc: 


9 516, y 317 nóvtov En’ iy3vósevta påpev Bapéa otevåxovta (cf. also s 420) 
‘took him, heavily groaning, over the ichthuoeis [‘‘fish-filled’’| pontos’ 
(Subject: thuella ‘squall’) 
K 458 NHEV ÖS Ev TÖVTO nådet GAyea ixydvöevtt 
‘and how much suffering you underwent in the ichthuoeis pontos’. 


(For other collocations of növrog with n&oyetv, perhaps likewise relevant to pånthåh 
from the comparative point of view, cf. a 4, B 370, e 377.) The original selection of 
ix9vdEtc was probably motivated not by a striving for fanciful descriptions of the sea, 
but rather, by the implication of lurking danger underneath the ship: 


E135 i tóv y' Ev nóvto pâyov ix9veg ... “or the fish devoured him in the pontos’ 
o 291 NE nov Ev névt@ gro ix9vec ... ‘or perhaps the fish devoured him in the 
pontos’. 


Of course it can happen that in a given set of cognates with a Greek word, the least 
common denominator of the semantic sphere is no longer extant in any of the Indo- 
European languages with relevant lexical evidence. For example, despite the formal 
correspondence between Greek öikn and Sanskrit disd, there is a functional anomaly 
between the two, in that neither can be motivated semantically in terms of the other: 
the second means ‘direction, celestial district’ vs. the basic notion ‘rule, ruling’ in the 
first. The å-stem in both is irrelevant to this anomaly: it is just a formal renovation of 
the root-stem *dik-, and the latter is actually attested in Sanskrit dis-, with the same 
meaning as that of disă; so also in Latin dic-is (causa) “(for the sake of) judicial form’, 
with basically the same meaning as that of dikn. But we may seek a more general 
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functional relevance in the morphology: specifically, in the expansion of the root-stem 
by d-stem here: it is significant that the latter is an inherited formant of deverbative 
nomina actionis. Thus the nominal root-stem *dik- was also a nomen actionis until its 
replacement by *dik-å-. And the founding verb is still reflected in Greek: deikvour 
‘designate’; then from the original root-stem nomen actionis *dik- ‘designation’ evolve 
the specific notions ‘direction, celestial district’ (dis-/disa-) and ‘rule, ruling’ (irn): cf. 
Palmer 1950, 1956; also Chantraine 1968: 284. And since there is no indication that 
a nomen actionis with the configuration *dik- was not already inherited from Indo- 
European, we may by extension call diså and dixn cognates. 

Often, however, the etymology given as the least common denominator of the 
semantic sphere may seem to be nothing more than a conjecture, if the only criterion 
is the formal pairing of a given Greek word with an apparent cognate from some 
other Indo-European language. Thus e.g. from the matching of Greek 0&Ayo 
‘enchant’ with Lithuanian Zvelg(iz) ‘glance’, we might surmise that the original mean- 
ing of the base, from the Indo-European standpoint, had been ‘enchant by glancing 
at’ (cf. Frisk, GEW 1.659). The latter gloss serves as an adequate least common denom- 
inator, in that the ultimate semantic development of Lithuanian Zvelgii could then be 
viewed as involving loss of the hieratic and retention of the physical connotation; as 
for Greek 0£Xyo, by the same token, there is loss of the physical and retention of the 
hieratic connotation. Such a theory would seem circular, however (cf. the doubts 
expressed by Frisk, Ibid., on ‘Bezauberung durch den bösen Blick’), if it were not for 
the corroborating evidence available from the language of the Epic. The formulaic 
structure of the latter genre has insured the preservation of grammatical configurations 
and syntagmata from such varied diachronic phases as to span about a millennium, 
sometimes within the very same line of dactylic hexameter. From the Homeric corpus, 
the following phrases are relevant to the etymological problem at hand (|| = ‘caesura’, 
+ = ‘absolute line-initial/final position’): 


Q 343, £ 47, 3: || Oppata OSA ye +F 
N 435: + 0&A&ac dans pustvå ||. 


Both phrases are traditional: the first occurs exclusively in the archaic slot between 
the bucolic diaeresis and absolute line-final position, the so-called Adonic segment 
(with metrical pattern as in Sapphic tov "Aödwvıv); the second, between the end of 
the first foot and the trochaic caesura, is in a slot which allows interchange with the 
same Adonic segment. In fact, just such an interchange is attested, in the Adonic 
segment itself, for this particular phrase (4+-vv) óoos poewă ||: e.g. || doce 
pasıvó + in N 3, etc. (For the variation of innovated pasıva vs. archaic oasiva, cf. 
ftv before the trochaic caesura vs. Npiv in absolute line-final position, as discussed 
infra under Dialectology.) Given the archaic nature of these Epic connections between 
0&.yo and words for ‘eye(s)’, we may posit the formulaic preservation of the physical 
connotation originally inherent to the ancestral forms of H&Xyo but ultimately eroded 
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in Greek, except for residual evidence in the collocational patterns of the Homeric 
corpus. 

At times the collocational patterns of a given word in the Epic may suggest an 
etymological connection with another Greek word, even without the additional aid of 
any comparative Indo-European evidence as in the case of 0éAym. An example is 
poç, a word for which, apparently, no Indo-European cognates are verified. From 
the internal evidence of Greek alone, it is possible to compare the feminine proper 
names Ilarpo Mntp® "Hoch with the masculine substantives métpws uNTPEG pac 
(Schulze 1966/1885: 50), but beyond this point it is difficult to make further morpho- 
logical generalizations. In the Epic meter, the archaism of fjpog is apparent from the 
highly restricted positional range of e.g. its nominative; although the flexibility of the 
dactylic hexameter could have theoretically allowed eleven positions, fjp@g is actually 
found in only these three: (1) absolute line-initial, (2) absolute line-final, (3) paired 
with the preceding word y&pov, after the trochaic caesura. In one of these archaic 
slots (2), Ruijgh (1957:37-8) has noticed an interesting precedent for substitution: 
whereas the formula abtàp 6 y’ pas occurs after the bucolic diaeresis 7 times in the 
Homeric corpus, there is also one instance of adtåp 6 vy “Hpnv (® 367) attested in 
the same metrical slot. Ruijgh supposes that this formulaic interchange between 
”Hpnv and fjpog was motivated by "l'association des sons’ (1957:38). Another 
instance of this substitution in the same slot is absolute line-final jyayev "Hpn of 
E 731 vs. &yev pas of K 179; here too the explanation of "association des sons’ 
could stil! possibly be invoked, but there also emerge other instances which show that 
this association of fjpoc and "Hp calls for a different and deeper motivation. For 
example, the absolute line-final ijAvOsgv fipws of y 415 is matched by the common 
formula ijAv0gv "Hac ‘dawn came’ of « 541 etc., where again the factor of sound- 
association might still be claimed, but in this case there are attested further matchings 
which rule out such a purported factor: e.g. îțiv0e unrmp ‘mother came’ (Z 251) and 
ilAv0gv Spvic “bird came’ (© 251, v 242) in the same metrical slot. It is crucial that 
there is a latent contextual link joining "Hpn, “Hac, unrnp, and dpvic: 

1. like "Hpn, 'Hóg is a goddess: 

E 721, etc.: + “Hon, np&opa ec || 
B48: + Hog uév pa Bea || 
Hymn to Aphrodite 223, 230: || mötvia “Hac # 
ö 513, etc.: || xótvia "Hpn # 
2. utp is a regular title of goddesses in line-final position: 
A 357, etc.: || xótvia PHTHP + 
3. a standard epiphany of goddesses is in the form of an ópvig (Nilsson 1921 :13—14): 
e.g. a 319: ... ånéBn yAavkó ric A91vn, | Spvic & åg &vornoia ÖLentato. tH 5° 
évi 9vuâ) | Ske uévog xai 9ápcoc, br&uvnotv tå å nurpoş | nGAXov 
ET îi tò nápoi9ev. *... glaukopis Athena went away and like a bird 
she flew up, and into his thumos she put strength and daring, and she 
reminded him of his father even more than before’. 
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In the last three lines above, the attributes of a hero are being conferred on Tele- 
machos by the goddess appearing as a bird. So too in E 778-9, Hera and Athena have 
a joint epiphany as birds for the sake of helping the Achaeans: 


ai då BatHv tphpoot nxeAsei&civ pad ópotot, | dvipdoi Apystotow åAstéuevar 
uepaviot. “the two of them went, like ... doves, eager to protect the Argive men.’ 





Thus even contextually as well as formulaically, the pws is correlated with goddesses. 
And the fact that the mother-goddess par excellence, "Hpn (even Athena is her sur- 
rogate: e.g. A 194-5), is included in these correlations with îpoc now takes on a 
formal significance: i.e. that the language of the Epic betrays traces of an early period 
when the masculine configuration *herös was still synchronically motivated by a 
feminine *hérd. There may even be traces of stylistic juxtaposition, as in E 747-8 = 
© 391-2: 


fipóov ototv te kotécoseto1 ÖBpiuondtpn 
”Hpn då pdotryt 9066 Enenater dp’ innove. 


It is also significant that the Hellenic fi pos par excellence is none other than "HpakAfic. 

Once granted that a connection between fjpog and "Hpn can be detected from the 
language of the Epic, we may claim a new corroboration of Nilsson’s theories on the 
evolution of the Mycenaean mother-goddess in general and of Athena in particular. 
From non-linguistic evidence, Nilsson posited that the Minoan mother-goddess had 
originally been a guardian-deity residing in the king’s palace (1921:16); but with the 
advent of Mycenaean hegemony and the concomitant usurpation of Minoan institu- 
tions, the goddess took to the field, as it were, in support of the warlike Mycenaean 
princes now in her charge: ‘Sie ist die Beschützerin und persOnliche Helferin der 
Helden’ (Jbid.). While Zeus is the patron of a king like Agamemnon from the legal 
and moral points of view, a goddess like Athena is a hero's patroness from the per- 
sonal point of view: whence the possibility of actually inheriting the latter relation- 
ship, as from Odysseus to Telemachos (Jbid.). Now we may add that the relationship 
of a personal charge *herös to a patroness *hérå is grammatical as well as contextual. 

After the above examples of establishing etymologies with the help of collocational 
evidence from archaic Greek poetry, it is important to add that collocational evidence 
from the archaic poetry of other Indo-European languages too occasionally helps settle 
the etymology of a Greek word. For instance, the derivation of véxtap, an archaic 
configuration owing its preservation in classical Greek perhaps solely to its trans- 
mission in the language of the Epic, can be resolved only with reference to Vedic 
poetry. The central etymological problem in véktap is the semantic connection be- 
tween its components. There is little difficulty with the initial vex-: it is radical theme 
II *2,nek- (in Benveniste's terminology; 1935:155) ‘death’, also seen in e.g. VEK-PÖG, 
véK-Uc, vEk-ec (‘vexpoi: Hesychios), Latin nex, é-nec-tus, noxa, noceö, etc.; Hittite 
henk-an ‘pestilence, death’ is an example of radical theme I *a,enk-. As for the final 
segment -tap, however, Benveniste’s explanation in terms of a suffixal formation 
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(1935:18) leads to a semantic aporia, from the standpoint of the Homeric context of 
vextap/äußpocta. The solution of Thieme (1952a: 5-6) is that -tap is not a suffix 
but rather the second constituent of a compound, from the root */r2,- as seen in the 
Sanskrit verb tdrati ‘overcome’: *a,nek-tra,, with prevocalic external sandhi-general- 
ization of the zero-grade *-tra, into -tap. The ideal corroboration of this etymology 
would be the Indic attestation of a syntagma involving ‘death’ + Zä, corresponding 
to véxtap, ie. corresponding to the Greek attestation of a compound originally 
motivated by this syntagma. Thieme could find no such combination in the Rig-Veda 
(1952a:15), but his efforts were proved justified by Schmitt (1961: 88), who succeeded 
in finding the sought combination in the Atharva-Veda, 4.35; in the refrain of this 
song of praise to the odand-, the ‘rice-mess’ of the Brahmans, we read (1d-6d): 


ténaudanéndti taráni mrtyum 
*by that rice-mess let me overcome death'. 


Likewise (2a): 


yénåtaran bhütakftó "ti mrtyüm 
“by which [i.e. rice-mess] the being-makers overcame death’. 


Likewise Våjasaneyi-Samhitå 40.14 = Isopanisad 14: 


vinåséna mrtyum tirtvå sămbhiityâmrtam asnute 
“after having crossed death by destruction, he reaches immortality by becoming ...’ 
(Thieme’s translation; Schmitt 1967:190, fn. 1131). 


The Homeric word véktap, then, is but a faint vestige of a whole nexus of related 
ritualistic terminology from the indogermanische Dichtersprache. 

There are instances where an etymological solution is achieved without direct use 
of the comparative method but rather with internal analysis of the relevant Greek 
morphology and syntax. In the case of the Attic-Ionic particle äv, attempts to connect 
it with Latin an and Gothic an have proved unsuccessful, simply because the formal 
plausibility of this connection is not matched by the functional: neither the Latin nor 
the Gothic an is used as a potential particle. 


This identification implies that an Indo-European an of unknown function persisted through 
the common proto-Greek period and was preserved solely by the speakers of Attic-Ionic 
and Arcadian (not Cypriot!), who employed it to differentiate the prospective subjunctive and 
the potential optative, whereas the other groups of Greeks, though making essentially the 
same syntactical differentiation (this is the essential common feature of all the Greek dialects), 
used another word. Such procedure violates the first law of etymology, which has been 
phrased ‘Look for Latin etymologies first on the Tiber’ (Palmer 1963a:90-1). 


Attic-Ionic äv, then, must be compared with its equivalents in the other dialects: 
Arcadian (x)av, West Greek xa, Aeolic and Cypriote ke(v). We repeat that all these 
particles are syntactically equivalent to each other. 

Now the zero-grade of a full-grade kev would be *kn > ka (in preconsonantal 
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position) or Kav (in prevocalic position); then kav: ka = Kev: new xe (Forbes 
1958:180). As for the West Greek xà (vs. ka), it can be explained as a metrically- 
conditioned variant (Forbes 1958:180). At this point, only äv remains to be motivated: 
the solution of Forbes (1958:182) is that äv is a new positive to a negative odk äv; the 
etymologically false division of odkav as odk äv instead of ob kav must have been 
triggered by the morphophonemic alternation of prevocalic odk vs. preconsonantal 
ob. Furthermore, as Forbes points out (Ibid.), 


It is remarkably interesting, if this solution is correct, that &v in Homer is found most 
frequently in the phrase od« äv, commonly thought to be an Ionicism from Aeolic od xev. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that od xev was not interpreted as *oóx åv where *év would be 
homonymous with the preposition. Likewise od ka would scarcely give rise to *odk å 
because there were no Greek words apart from certain forms of the article and the verb ‘to 
be’, which belonged to clear semantic groups, consisting only of a single vowel, except for 
the interjection à (where also the vowel is long). 


In sum, internal analysis forces us to connect Attic-Ionic äv not with Latin and Gothic 
an, but with e.g. Sanskrit kám and Hittite kan, however unlikely this equation seems 
at first, on the surface. Final corroboration comes from such collocational matchings 
as Homeric v0 xev vs. Sanskrit nu kám vs. Hittite nu-kan (Forbes 1958:180). 

As a conclusion to the discussion of trends in Greek etymology, it seems appro- 
priate to cite some perceptive comments from the preface to Chantraine’s dictionary 
(1968). 

On the reasons for the last three words in the title, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque, histoire des mots (modeled on the title of the famous Latin etymological 
dictionary by Ernout and Meillet, 1959): ‘... l'étymologie devrait étre l'histoire com- 
plète du vocabulaire, reflet de histoire tout court, que je me suis donné le plus de 
peine” (vii). 

On the application of structuralist methodology: ‘Pour qu’une étymologie soit 
irréfutable, il est nécessaire d'une part que la structure du mot envisagé s'insére de 
maniére évidente dans le systéme des alternances et de la morphologie indo-euro- 
péenne, de l'autre que l'on trouve des correspondants nets dans plusieurs langues 
indo-européennes bien attestées’ (viii). 

On the controversial theories of a pre-Hellenic substratum commonly designated 
‘Pelasgian’: “Le pélasgique est pour l'instant une vue de l'esprit et son cas diffère 
essentiellement de celui de l'indo-européen. L'indo-européen n'est pas attesté, mais 
c'est un systéme cohérent défini par les lois rigoureuses. Ce n'est pas le cas du pélas- 
gique et cela ne le sera peut-étre jamais' (ix). For a detailed analysis of the Pelasgian 
issue, cf. e.g. Hester 1965. 

On words from the pre-Hellenic non-Indo-European substratum: ‘Il faut toutefois 
prendre garde que l'hypothése de l'emprunt à une langue inconnue est une solution 
paresseuse et qu'il faut tacher de tirer parti du témoignage des langues plus ou moins 
mal connues qui bordent les rives de la Méditerranée’ (ix). For exemplars in method- 
ology, cf. Heubeck 1961 and Neumann 1961. 
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On the etymology of words traceable to Indo-European: ‘elle a donné naissance a 
une bibliographie accablante: examiner les multiples hypothéses qui sont venues a 
l'idée de savants d'ailleurs honorables et bien informés, c'est parcourir le plus souvent, 
comme on Da dit, un cimetiére d'enfants mort-nés' (vii-viii). 

In the specific department of vocabulary, a current trend has been toward internal 
investigation of word-formations and away from an earlier emphasis on Indo-Euro- 
pean origins. Representative of works about vocabulary which rely mainly on 
internal analysis are those of Fournier 1946, Laroche 1949, Trümpy 1950, Redard 
1953, Chantraine 1956, van Brock 1959, Bader 1965, Corlu 1966, Casabona 1967, 
Latacz 1967. Of course, the research still to be accomplished on Greek vocabulary 
from the Indo-European standpoint is boundless. Benveniste’s ‘Don et échange dans 
le vocabulaire indo-européen’ (1951/1966) illustrates how rewarding such an approach 
may be. For example, the apparent semantic clash between Greek ðo- ‘give’ and 
Hittite da- ‘take’ does not invalidate the certainty that they are formal cognates, simply 
because both can be explained as verbal manifestations of a social institution called 
reciprocity, well-documented in latter-day anthropological fieldwork and in this 
instance deriving from an original Indo-European matrix: the root *dö- actually 
means ‘seize in order to engage in a social transaction’, and its reflexes in Hittite and 
Greek merely show the generalization of one transactional option or the other, give 
or take; cf. Benveniste 1951/1966:316-17. Besides several other illustrations from 
Greek showing reflexes of this phenomenon of reciprocity (e.g. véum, dardvn, 
aApavo, etc.), Benveniste’s repertory of examples could even be expanded further: 
worth studying in this context, for example, is the usage of ®veiv in the sense of 
moAsiv in Cretan, particularly Gortynian (cf. Willetts 1965). Or again, social implica- 
tions derivative from the Indo-European perspective are invaluable in the study of 
such Greek tabu-constructs as Aayag ‘hare’ < Aay-wdc, diachronically traceable to 
the original meaning *floppy-ears' ; cf. Havers 1946: 51 and Benveniste 1949/1966: 311. 
For a valuable but brief diachronic study of a single Greek word, it is worth citing 
Burkert’s perceptive investigation of Elusion (1960-61). 

One of the most arduous tasks in the study of Greek vocabulary is to confront the 
elusive problem of early — even prehistoric — borrowings. A contemporary con- 
tribution has been that of Emilia Masson (1967), on the oldest layer of Greek borrow- 
ings from Semitic. As for borrowings from the neighboring Anatolian languages, an 
important advance has been Benveniste’s establishing the ultimate provenience of 
óppuGa ‘crucible’ from Hurrian-Hittite hubrushi (DUG hu-u-ub-ru-us-hi) “vase de 
terre, terrine’ (1962:126-31). Such links, aside from their linguistic value, are of 
profound significance from the viewpoint of cultural history as well. Accordingly, 
when factors revealing an ultimate Anatolian derivation appear in the Greek Epic 
itself, their import is all the more to be emphasized. Hence we must accord the most 
careful attention to the article of van Brock (1959) on Hittite ritual-substitution and 
its relevance to the Jiad. The Hittite ritual in question is meant to transfer a miasma 
from the king to a substitute, preferably to one that is alive: /e transfert du mal. The 
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word for this substitute is tarpalli-. As for the conditioning on the selection of the 
surrogate, it is extraneously motivated, whence the range (or perhaps evolution) of 
the victim from relative to friend to stranger to criminal to animal to some symbolic 
object. But the basic principle is that the closer the surrogate is to the king, the more 
pleasing the sacrifice becomes to the gods. ‘Le tarpalli- est un autre soi-méme, une 
projection de l'individu sur laquelle sont transférées par la magie du verbe toutes les 
souillures dont on veut se débarrasser' (van Brock 1959:119). Now there are several 
nominal by-forms of tarpalli-, among them tarpašša- and tarpanalli-; and the themes 
tarpassa-/tarpan- van Brock has convincingly connected as the ultimate formal sources 
for 0$pay/O0gpánov (1959:125 ff.). Moreover, the Ogpánov par excellence in the Iliad 
is Patroklos himself, who is killed wearing the very armor of Achilles. 


TI 653 Gap tbs Sepânov IInAnióáóso Ayios 
‘until the good therapön of Achilles, son of Peleus’ 
(context: Zeus ponders the death of Patroklos = the therapön) 


P 164 toiov yàp Sepdnav négat’ avépos, öç HEY’ üpiotog 
"killed was the therapön of such a man who is by far the best’ 
(context: the Trojans ponder what to do with the corpse of Patroklos) 


Z 151 obddé ke IIátpokAóv rep éókvrjpiógg Axoıoi 
ëk BeAéov Epboavro vEkvv, JEPÅROVT Axifjoc 
*nor could they, well-greaved Achaeans though they were, 
save from the missiles the corpse, the therapon of Achilles’ 


From the internal evidence of the Zliad itself and with an approach completely dif- 
ferent from that of van Brock, Whitman (1958) has also noticed the same sort of 
surrogate-motif in the róle of Patroklos, ‘who represents the human side of Achilles’ 
(136); ‘Achilles is indispensable, but Patroclusis dead’ (137). At the climactic mo- 
ments of his onslaught in place of Achilles, even the epithet of Patroklos is switched 
from just the customary patronymic (Mevotittddns) or qualifier (innevc ‘knight’) to 
the title Saipov. toog ‘equal to a god’ (IT 705), even at the moment when Patroklos 
confronts Apollo himself (II 786), just before the god destroys him; significantly, the 
epithet daipovt ioos is later applied to Achilles too (Y 447), who makes three charges 
like Patroklos, whence not only an echo of the Patrokleia but also a conjuring-up of 
the identity in róles (cf. Whitman 1958:345, fn. 50). A convenient summary of 
Whitman’s theory is the following (1958: 200): 


There can be little doubt that the change in Patroclus’ character and characteristic epithets 
is not due simply to his presence in a battle scene. A kind of double image, as in surrealistic 
painting, is involved. Patroclus is playing the role of Achilles [italics supplied]. For the 
moment, he has become Achilles, and acts much more like the great hero than like himself. 
[Cross-reference here to bibliography on the important theory that the Patrokleia of the 
Iliad was modeled on the death of Achilles in the Aithiopis.] When Achilles prays to Zeus for 
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Patroclus’ safety, he seems to ask, indirectly, whether his friend can play his role adequately 
or not: 


(I1 241ff.) ... Give him glory, far-sighted Zeus, 
Strengthen the heart in his breast, even that Hector 
May learn whether this companion of ours 
Knows how to wage the war, or if only his hands 
Rage resistless, when I myself go to the moil of Ares. 


And the actual Greek word for ‘companion’ in Whitman’s translation of II 243 is 
Bepânov. Then too, given that the provenience of the god Apollo is Anatolian (cf. 
Frisk, GEW 1.124—5), it is important to add the following quotation (Whitman 1958: 
201-2): 


Nowhere else in the Iliad [except in the slaying of Patroklos by Apollo] does a god directly, 
with his own hand, overcome a hero. The passage where Apollo approaches Patroclus like a 
mist is one of the most unholy terror, a blinding vision of the identity of glory and death. But 
it belongs to Achilles more than to the man who has only for the moment assumed the tragic 
mask. ... the bitterest poignancy in Achilles' tragedy lies not in his own death, but in that of 
the friend who was so far a part of himself that he played his mortality for him. Achilles 
accepted Patroclus as his proxy as a means of being at the same time above all other men and 
yet one of them, and this was, of course, impossible and incompatible with life. 


In fact, the collocational evidence of the Homeric corpus might help remove some 
other reservations about traces of Greek-Anatolian contacts. For instance, the place- 
name Lazpas in the Hittite documents has been tentatively connected with the Greek 
island Lesbos, but without hope of verification (cf. e.g. Page 1959:24, fn. 4). Now in 
e.g. the document Kei/schrifturkunden aus Boghazkói XIX 5 Vs 8, Lazpas is mentioned 
in the same context with an adventurer named Piyamaradus (for a brief discussion, cf. 
Page, Ibid.). We suggest that the following passage from the Odyssey might be 
relevant: 


(ò 342-4 = p 133-5) 
totog Zon oióg NOT åöktiuévn Evi A$opo 
26 Epıdog DiAopnAcion éxdAatoev ávaotác, 
Kad’ d Bae kparepâic, keyapovto dE návtes Axaoi. 
‘being such a man as the one who [i.e. Odysseus], 1n well-founded Lesbos, 
in rivalry stood up and wrestled Philomeleides 
and threw him down mightily, and all the Achaeans were glad’. 


Granted, the collocational pairing of Lazpas/Piyamaradus vs. AtoBoc/biounieiSng 
might only lead to a mirage, but we insist here simply on a point of methodology: 
tentative formal comparisons of Hittite and Greek elements in a search for links must 
be accompanied by an investigation of combinatory factors in the respective contexts. 
Also, a matching of e.g. Piyamaradus with PiounieiSnc, even if the latter seems to 
consist of plausible morphological segments in terms of Greek, does not inevitably 
suggest that the proposed Hittite counterpart is some deformation of a genuine Greek 
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construct: more likely, the Anatolian name Piyamaradus would have been deformed 
into morphologically recognizable elements when it was taken over into Greek. (For 
a collection of arguments for the existence of Hittite/Greek contacts, supplemented 
with bibliography presenting the opposing arguments as well, cf. Harmatta 1968.) 

In the study of Greek vocabulary, morphology and syntax are often contributing 
factors which must be considered. Awareness of such interrelations is especially 
evident in an article of Benveniste (1964): basing his observations especially on Greek 
designations for eating and drinking, he offers valuable typological insights on the 
historical interaction between lexical and suffixal factors. In the same work (1964: 34), 
Benveniste notes a disequilibrium in the nominal derivation with -tvc from the root 
for ‘eat’ *ed- (£önrög, with normalized base-enlargement) vs. the nominal derivation 
with -oic from the root for “drink” *pă- (16010). Such disequilibrium in these nomina 
actionis is not of Indo-European origin, however: the suffixes -rvg and eu had simply 
shifted onwards to other bases meaning ‘drink’ and ‘eat’ respectively. But this issue 
raises a still broader one: a functional distinction between the actual derivational 
suffixes -tvg and oc is indeed of Indo-European origin, as demonstrated by Benve- 
niste himself in Noms d'agent et noms d'action en indo-européen (1948). Besides the 
exposition of nomina actionis as well as nomina agentis, he also includes a treatment 
of the comparative, superlative, and the ordinal (1948:114—68) from the Indo-Euro- 
pean standpoint but with a relevance to Greek syntax and vocabulary; for an exten- 
sion of Benveniste's treatise on the syntax of the ordinal, with significant Greek exam- 
ples included, cf. Watkins 1965: 287-97. 

In the field of lexicography, a contemporary advancement has been the issuance of 
a supplement to the ninth edition of Liddell/Scott’s Greek-English lexicon (Barber 
et al. 1968). There are also important additions by Renehan (1968), derived mainly 
from the corpus of the classical literature itself. Representative of a critical and dia- 
chronically-oriented selection of vocabulary from a specific literary area is Bechtel's 
Lexilogus zu Homer (1914). As for the onomastic aspect of Greek, suitable exemplars 
of inquiries are those of Bechtel on historical personal names (1917), of Strómberg on 
plant-names (1940), or of Risch on ethnika (1957). 

Under the rubric of lexicography we must also include the valuable research sur- 
viving from the ancient world; foremost is the Alexandrian lexicographical tradition, 
and the primary exponent of the latter is the so-called Hesychian corpus. A new 
edition of the latter by Latte (1953, 1966) is being issued, at a time when the reliability 
of the Alexandrian collection, in however abbreviated form it has been transmitted, 
has been vindicated (cf. expecially Latte 1924:143). Even from the Indo-European 
viewpoint, the Hesychian lexical repertory is sometimes the sole source for a Greek 
word corresponding to cognates well attested in other Indo-European languages. For 
example, let us consider the Greek formal counterpart to Latin soror "sister < *swe-sor, 
literally ‘female belonging to self’. Especially in view of the etymology involving 
*swe- ‘self’, the Hesychian glosses corresponding to soror prove to be significant 
lexicographical contributions: Zop: Ovyåtnp, åvevrög (daughter, cousin’), opes 
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TPOGTKOVTEG, GLYYEVEIG (‘those akin, relatives’). Nowhere else is the formal cognate 
of soror to be found in attested Greek, and this instance of hapax-attestation as well 
as numerous others corroborates the lexicographical value of the Hesychian corpus 
all the more (cf. Hofmann 1950: 86 and Risch 1954a:184). 


Dialectology 


First to be surveyed is the dialectal situation in late Bronze-Age Greece, as it is de- 
duced from the evidence of Linear B (the dialect of which will be called Mycenaean, 
simply for the sake of convenience), from archaic poetry (especially Epic), and from 
internal reconstruction (with the classically-attested dialects as frame of reference). 

(In the evaluation which now follows, we will regularly use the criterion of shared 
innovation to establish the affinity of dialects; for the probative value of shared innova- 
tion vs. shared retention, cf. Adrados 1952.) 

A prime problem is the dialectal constitution of Epic. That there are at least three 
main dialect-layers embedded in the Homeric corpus is probably the most plausible 
analysis, as tentatively acknowledged by Meillet (1935/1965:183). This three-layer 
theory is clearly outlined in the expanded and refined version of Parry (1932). Of 
course the first of the three dialects must have extended all the way back to the Myce- 
naean period (cf. Part I supra), but an important problem remains in identifying 
this dialect on the basis of the classically-attested survivals. From among the latter, 
the group most likely to have descended from the earliest dialectal layer of Epic seems 
to be Arcado-Cypriote. The primary reason for subsuming Arcadian (the only sig- 
nificant integral non-Doric dialect-enclave in the Peloponnesos) and Cypriote (the 
frontier-dialect of a studiously archaizing and Achaean-conscious insular culture) 
under a unified heading is that these two dialects, as Chadwick points out (1963a: 9) 
‘display an astonishing similarity, for at the time they are recorded (fifth to fourth 
centuries B.C.) they had certainly been out of touch for at least five centuries’. After 
listing some of their mutual similarities (among which the instances of shared innova- 
tion should of course be separated and treated as more significant than those of shared 
retention), Chadwick concludes (Ibid.): ‘Historically these facts are only explicable 
if these two dialects are the remnants of a widespread dialect which was elsewhere 
displaced by West Greek [= a more precise term for Doric]; this implies that Myce- 
naean Greek should also belong to the same group, and the decipherment of the 
Linear B script has shown this to be true [cf. e.g. the list of correspondences in Vilborg 
1960: 20-1], though Mycenaean does not show all the features shared by Arcadian 
and Cypriot [cf. again Vilborg 1960: 22-3]. We may add to the immediately preced- 
ing proviso this further qualification devised by Risch (1968): that even the Greek of 
the Linear B script seems to betray at least two dialectal strains, that one of these is 
apparently the standard language — for the scribes — by virtue of its predictable 
textual occurrences while the other 1s substandard in the unpredictability of its occur- 
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rences, and finally that it is the substandard features which are generally still attested 
in most classical dialects while the standard features become extinct with the collapse 
of Mycenaean civilization (except for sporadic survivals); on all of which more infra. 
There is another complication still: Mycenaean shares some features with Attic-Ionic 
to the exclusion of Arcado-Cypriote (Vilborg 1960:21), and likewise with Aeolic 
(Vilborg 1960: 21-2). The former perspective is relevant to Risch's arguments (1955; 
cf. also Porzig 1954) that in the late Bronze Age, the ancestor of Attic-Ionic was essen- 
tially undifferentiated from that of Arcado-Cypriote, or for that matter, from Myce- 
naean. As for the latter perspective, it encourages those like Palmer (1963b: 60-4) 
who see a closer prehistoric affinity between Arcado-Cypriote and Aeolic. There is a 
direct clash here, especially since Risch’s corollary (1955:70-1) is that the 
dialect of the Pelasgiotis in East Thessaly (with e.g. unassibilated -tt-) is more 
representative of ancestral Aeolic than is Lesbian (with e.g. assibilated o. < *-ti-), 
which has supposedly undergone extensive remodeling by the Sprachbund-pressure 
of the neighboring Ionic: in other words, that prehistoric Aeolic was closer to Doric. 
(From here on, Aeolic will be understood in the narrow sense of the dialect ancestral 
to Thessalian and Lesbian; Boeotian will be left out of consideration because of a 
massive Doric superimposition: cf. Buck 1955:152 and Thumb and Scherer 1959:18.) 
Now the exclusively-shared features between Mycenaean and Aeolic as listed by Vil- 
borg (1960: 21-2) appear to be instances of shared retention; therefore all we need 
postulate in order to explain the exclusion of Arcado-Cypriote (and thereby vindicate 
its affinity to Mycenaean) is that the latter had lost certain archaisms still surviving in 
Aeolic. À more important factor, however, is that there apparently exist instances of 
innovation shared by Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypriote to ix exclusion of Aeolic and 
Ionic: 

1. The 3rd singular middle primary -tai is remade into -toi on the model of corre- 
sponding secondary -to (so Palmer 1963b: 60-4, definitely, and Cowgill 1966:81, fn. 
14; 93, tentatively; pace Ruipérez 1952). 

2. A dative after pa-ro/napo is generalized to the exclusion of the genitive in 
Mycenaean/Arcado-Cypriote (Palmer, Ibid.; for a collection of Mycenaean facts, 
cf. Householder 1959). Pivotal is the analysis of Morpurgo Davies (1966:196-7, 
201-2), who suggests that the ouster of genitive by dative here in Arcadian and 
Cypriote was triggered by the preposition itself, and that such ousters ‘fit into a 
general tendency of Greek to simplify prepositional constructs’ (1966:196; cf. 
Wackernagel 1928: 206-13). The locus of diffusion for the classically-attested ablati- 
val function of the construct ra po -+ dative was the pristine ablative case itself (merely 
reinforced originally by the adverbial ancestor of napo); but the significance of 
dialectal innovation lies not in the ultimate restriction of this Arcado-Cypriote con- 
struct to ablatival function (pace Cowgill 1966: 92) but in its restriction to the dative 
form as early as Mycenaean, vs. e.g. the contrast of napd + genitive with mapa -+ 
dative as late as classical Attic-lonic. 

In sum, Arcado-Cypriote is the only dialect division (established with criteria from 
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the evidence of the classical period) which seems to share exclusively in dialectal 
innovations with Mycenaean: Arcado-Cypriote is thus the division which comes 
closest to identity with Mycenaean (cf. also Lejeune 1968). The one important dia- 
lectal innovation which the latter shares with Attic-Ionic is of lesser analytic impor- 
tance, since it is not exclusively shared: i.e. assibilation of *-ti- to -o1- is attested not 
only in Attic-Ionic but also in Arcado-Cypriote (for the phonological and morpho- 
logical conditioning of this assibilation, cf. Nagy 1968). But at least in this respect, 
Attic-Ionic may be considered closer to Mycenaean than Doric and possibly even 
Aeolic. It is hazardous, however, thereby to exclude Aeolic from Mycenaean as if 
the relationship of the former to the latter were on the same remote genetic level 
as that of Doric vs. Mycenaean; to make the latter opposition more clear, we may 
extend it thus: West Greek (= Doric) vs. East Greek (= Arcado-Cypriote, Attic- 
Ionic, and Mycenaean). Now since the traditional view, as propounded by Buck, is 
that ‘the most fundamental division of the Greek dialects is that into the West Greek 
and the East Greek dialects’ (1955: 7), and since the first isogloss to be listed for East 
vs. West Greek in e.g. Buck’s synopsis is the assibilation vs. non-assibilation of -t1- 
(154), it is important to reconsider the ambiguity of classical Aeolic in this regard. 
As we have already mentioned, Risch posits unassibilated -t1- for the ancestral dialect 
of Thessalian and Lesbian (1955: 70-1), thereby relegating Aeolic at least one stage 
behind Attic-Ionic in the relative proximity of the two to Mycenaean. Cowgill's 
qualification, however, is crucial (1968 :182): 

I would guess that the inhabitants of Late Helladic sites in Thessaly used a dialect of Aeolic 
type, and that if Linear B tablets are ever found in that area they will turn out to exhibit this 
local dialect (perhaps overlaid by Southern features from an administrative koiné). 

At least some subdialects of this Aeolic must have preserved -ti unchanged. But it is not 
easy to suppose that the -si of Lesbian was borrowed in Asia Minor from Ionic; if a feature 
as central as this had been borrowed, one would expect many others to have been borrowed 
as well. Perhaps rather Aeolic was already differentiated in this feature in the second millen- 
nium, and the speech of the Asiatic colonists reflects a variety of Aeolic into which the wave of 
assibilation from the South had penetrated, while in Thessaly and Boeotia varieties which had 
resisted this wave won out (perhaps with help from the neighboring West Greek dialects). 
Also, the archaic dialect of Pamphylian, which Buck actually classifies under the 
heading of Arcado-Cypriote (1955:147), persists in the non-assibilation of -rı-. (For 
traces of non-assibilated zt in Mycenaean and for possible dialectal implications, cf. 
Nagy 1968, 1970.) Furthermore, there is at least one possible instance of common 
divergence between Mycenaean and Aeolic to the exclusion of Attic-Ionic (Ruipérez 
1955 :166-7, pace Risch 1955:72). Finally, if indeed ancestral Attic-Ionic had really 
been as close to Mycenaean as ancestral Arcado-Cypriote (or possibly even undif- 
ferentiated from Mycenaean), we still have to reckon with a central aporia which 
defies rationalization; the problem has been eloquently formulated by Benveniste 
(1956b: 263): 


Pour en venir au probléme plus général d'un dialecte ‘méridional’, hypothése qui a les pré- 
férences du rapporteur De Risch], la seule coincidence vraiment remarquable entre sa 
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branche arcado-cypriote et sa branche ionienne à date historique est l'assibilation -n> -o1, 
que présente déjà le mycénien. Mais, à poser le probléme en termes de chronologie absolue, 
entre nos derniers textes mycéniens et nos premiers textes dialectaux alphabétiques (abstrac- 
tion faite des po&mes homériques), il s'écoule environ six cents ans. Il faudrait admettre, 
durant cette période, dans l'hypothése soutenue par Risch, une remarquable conservation du 
mycénien dans sa lignée arcado-cypriote, une profonde évolution du mycénien dans sa lignée 
ionienne. N'est-il pas plus plausible de supposer qu'à l'époque de nos tablettes, l'ionien (qui 
n'y est pas représenté) était déjà plus ou moins largement différencié? 


The most plausible conclusion, then, is that the prehistoric phases of Arcado-Cypriote, 
Aeolic, and Attic-Ionic were already differentiated in the late Bronze Age, and that 
the dialect which comes closest to identity with Mycenaean is the ancestral Arcado- 


Cypriote. But to posit complete identity is unneccessary, as Palmer points out (1963b: 
61): 


‘Arcado-Cypriot’ is merely the name given to a group of linguistic features which philologists 
assign to the dialects of the Mycenaean Peloponnese. It does not imply a completely uniform 
"Mycenaean' language. The documents of later Cyprus and Arcadia themselves show dia- 
lectal differentiation, and we may expect to find in the Linear B tablets forms which differ 
from Arcado-Cypriot not simply because they are more archaic but because they mirror a 
variety of ‘Mycenaean’ in some respects different from the direct ancestors of Arcadian and 
Cypriot. 


Moreover, there is evidence for not only dialectal differentiation but also dialectal 
cross-influence in this early period: for example, there are strong arguments in favor 
of positing the penetration, in the late Mycenaean era, of Aeolic or North-Mycenaean 
elements into such South-Mycenaean dialectal areas as the Peloponnesos (cf. e.g. 
Kiechle 1960), even including parts of Arcadia itself (Kiechle 1962). 

We may now return to the initially-posed question of dialectal stratification in the 
Epic. From the preceding arguments, it is reasonable to reaffirm that the earliest 
dialectal layer of Epic is for all practical purposes the ancestral phase of Arcado- 
Cypriote. But there emerge again the same difficulties already encountered in attempts 
to establish a direct affinity between the Mycenaean of the Linear B texts and Arcado- 
Cypriote: shared retention is of relatively little probative value. In other words, the 
detection of archaisms exclusively shared by Arcado-Cypriote and e.g. Homeric may 
well establish the Mycenaean pedigree of the Epic configuration involved, but the 
question remains, which Mycenaean? The given archaism might have been still extant 
in e.g. the ancestral Aeolic or Ionic coeval with the ancestral Arcado-Cypriote of the 
Mycenaean era. This possibility is significant because Aeolic and Ionic, in that 
chronological order, are the next two dialectal layers of the Epic. Despite attempts 
to remove its relevance (cf. the survey by Risch 1958:91, fn. 1 and Cowgill 1966: 86), 
the Aeolic layer remains established as an inextricable structural element of the 
formulaic repertory; a still more obvious and all-pervasive structural element is of 
course Ionic itself. Even in the case of Aeolic and Ionic, however, solid establishment 
of their dialectal presence in Epic is predicated on the pervasiveness not of their 
archaisms but rather of their innovations, e.g. the perfect participle in -ovt- and the 
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particle äv respectively. It stands to reason, then, that of the three dialect-constituents 
of Epic, the Arcado-Cypriote should be the most elusive: it is not only the most 
archaic dialectal layer but also the most archaic formulaic layer. Hence the inherent 
difficulty of gleaning linguistic innovations from inherited material preserved in 
slots where succeeding dialects had no formal equivalents. 

It is methodologically insufficient, therefore, to consider a given Epic entry as 
Arcado-Cypriote simply after showing that (1) it is deeply embedded in the formulaic 
system and (2) it is still extant in the classical period of Arcadian or Cypriote. The 
latter factor is admittedly of interest because the very fact of attestation, either epi- 
graphical or lexicographical, betrays the archaism of both Arcadian and Cypriote. 
Especially interesting is the testimony of the Alexandrian lexicographical tradition as 
represented by the yAGooa1 Kata mÖAELG (cf. Latte 1924): one of the research-aims in 
Alexandrian scholarship was to find residual epichoric attestations of poetic words 
long obsolescent in the general Greek-speaking world. For example, the people of 
Clitor (Kleitorioi) in Arcadia are credited with the following lexical repertory: 


åtar ävenor (‘winds’) 

aùh povi (‘voice’) 

ó£Oopksev: Öpå (‘sees’) 

Evepot' vekpoi (‘corpses’) 
£o9Aóv- åyadgöv (‘worthy’) 
devoer' Óp (‘sees’) 

nåpordev: £unpooc9ev (‘in front’) 
xnAög' Kıßarög (‘coffer’) 

Oka’ tTaxéws (‘quickly’) 

åAEvar Bpaxioveg (‘arms’) 


That so many Epic words should survive in the banal spoken language of such a 
remote community is significant even in illustrating how our very perspective on the 
Greek language is limited by the predominance of formal genre in the literary and 
official languages (cf. Part I supra). The Clitorian samples are also a testimonial to 
what could only have been the result of thorough probing by the Lokalantiquar who 
was responsible for them: our investigator was probably a Clitorian himself, and his 
terminus can be detected in terms of consultations by the younger Zenodotos (as we 
see from the scholia to Apollonios Rhodios 2.1005; cf. Latte 1924: 151~2). Our central 
point of view, however, is now the Homeric language itself, just as this has consistently 
been central: witness e.g. the attitude behind the late textual regularization in the 
Clitorian gloss abön' gon: it tells us that the Homeric word addt means ‘voice’ and 
that this meaning is still preserved in Clitorian, but the actual local form, which must 
have been adda, is not even specified (cf. Rough 1957: 68). Granted that we see here 
the survival of a word all the way from the Bronze Age: nevertheless, any dialectal 
restriction to Arcado-Cypriote still remains to be proved. Furthermore, the fact that 
most Homeric forms of suspected Arcado-Cypriote origin happen to be on the lexical 
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level (cf. Ruijgh 1957) has caused general scepticism about the very relevance of 
Arcado-Cypriote to Homeric (cf. Risch 1958). 

There is, however, at least one rare instance of a morphological-level innovation 
which is exclusively shared by Epic and Arcado-Cypriote: the athematization of verbs 
with -&o into verbs with -nu (and paradigmatic generalization of full-grade -n-) leads 
to the new infinitival ending -îjvou (vs. Aeolic -pevar and Attic-Ionic -éetv) as in 
Homeric gopfivaı (B 107, H 149, K 270, p 224), Arcadian ånerOrnvo (Bechtel 1921: 
360), Cypriote ku-me-re-na-i = xupepfivaı (Olivier Masson 1961: 284). There are 
several reasons for rejecting Risch’s counter-claim (1958: 92) that popfivat is an arti- 
ficial creation from qeopnuevor (O 310), on the model of original athematic uvyfjvar 
(Z 161, etc.) vs. nıynnevaı (7 133, etc.). For one thing, no other Homeric verbs with 
original -£o have -fjvar for infinitive: kaAnuevar K 125, nevôńpevar o 174, roðńuevar 
u 110, primuevar X 265 (Chantraine 1958: 306). As for the original athematic aorist 
passive pairs like öautpevar/daufjvar, dannevar/dafjvar, niynnevar/niyfivar, pavi- 
nevar/pavfivaı, etec., the type in -var regularly occurs in the archaic slot of line-final 
position, or in the secondary conversion-slot immediately preceding the trochaic 
caesura; the type in -Apevoı, on the other hand, regularly occurs immediately preced- 
ing the bucolic diaeresis. Now the latter slot tends to suit a relatively greater propor- 
tion of innovated forms, by virtue of the idiosyncratic metrical dynamics of the 4th 
foot in dactylic hexameter: in the fourth foot, there is a regular tendency to avoid a 
trochaic word-ending = caesura (- v || ») and to substitute instead a dactylic word- 
ending = bucolic diaeresis (cf. Meister 1921: 10-27). This tendency, then, causes the 
Verzerrung of many trochee-final words into dactyl-final words, and thus the admis- 
sion of a wide variety of innovations before the bucolic diaeresis. For instance, 
besides the 50-odd Homeric cases of archaic athematic-stem Öpto (occurring for the 
most part immediately after the bucolic diaeresis), the three exceptional cases of 
innovating thematic-stem &pero are all immediately before the bucolic diaeresis 
(M 279, = 397, X102). In other words, the trochee-final archaism Øpto had under- 
gone Verzerrung in the 4th foot, resulting in accommodation to the innovation pesto. 
Or again, let us consider the 25 Homeric cases of apophonically archaic untpög (cf. 
also matpoc) vs. the 7 corresponding cases of the innovation pntépoc, created by 
paradigmatic leveling (cf. also matépoc; discussion of this innovation by Palmer 
1963a:83—4). Of the 7 mentioned cases of untépog, only one is immediately after 
the bucolic diaeresis (p 110); the rest are all immediately before the bucolic diaeresis 
(T 422, Q 466, y 212, £140, 0432, c 267). Prevocalic untpög Oe, trochee-final 
yuntpóc) simply does not occur in the 4th foot: instead, it undergoes Verzerrung to suit 
the innovated unrEpoc, even when it is in collocation with the archaic natpög (cf. 
Meister 1921: 18): | 


T 422 vöogı gidov ratpög || Kai pntépos || GAAG Kai Eurng 
Q 466 «Kai mv brEp natpdc || kai pntépos || jvxópoto 
E140 000" si Kev matpdc || kai pntépog || adtic (ou) 
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o 432 dopa iðn natpóc || kai KNTÉPOS || dDyepepåg 56 
c 267 ueuvfjodar natpdc || Kai untépos || £v peyadpotot. 


Likewise the trochee-final type ptyfivat (i.e. prevocalic type piyfjvat) is avoided in the 
4th foot, whence the Verzerrung to suit the type piyhuevar (acquired from the Aeolic 
stock of formulas), which thus regularly occurs before the bucolic diaeresis. When we 
test the new aorist passive in -0n-, which had ultimately replaced the residual aorist 
passive in -n- (such as purwy-N-uevor/uwy-ă-var), the distribution of its infinitives in the 
line makes even more apparent which variant, -hueva or -fjvat, is more archaic from 
the formulaic point of view: those in -0-fjvat which fit the slot of line-final position 
still regularly occur there, but the more rare infinitive in -0-nuevou becomes disrupted 
in positional patterns and ‘donne l'impression d'étre assez artificiel (Chantraine 
1958:488). To sum up: the -fjvox of the aorist passive seems more archaic than -jpevat 
in both form and position. If therefore the pair-type qopripgvauqopf|vat is modeled 
on the metrically-equivalent pair-type uwyhuevar/uwyâvar, we would expect the direc- 
tion of motivation to be from gopfjvat to popnuevar, not the reverse. Furthermore, 
on the evidence of the metrically-equivalent aorist passive infinitives, the occurrence 
of KOÄTUEVOL nevonuevar ToONHEVOL PlIÅTLEVOL popnuevot, all five, exclusively 
before the bucolic diaeresis makes these seem less archaic than *kaAfjvat *xevOfjvat 
*noOfjvat *eprifjvor popfjvar; the sole Homeric attestation of the fifth makes it seem 
even more residual. Also, the consistent verbal complement with popfjvat empha- 
sizes the archaism of the whole construct: dks, 5@«e, doing, SÖK” in the four Homeric 
attestations of popfjvar (H 149, K 270, p 223, B105). Relevant to this construct is the 
Mycenaean formula do-ra-ge pe-re po-re-na-ge a-ke, repeated four times in the Pylian 
tablet Tn 316 (lines 2, v. 2, 5, 8); for a discussion of the whole text, cf. Ventris and 
Chadwick 1956: 285. If we may translate, so to speak, into dpa te pépet popfjvai te 
dye. (without any specification of syntactical boundaries here), then the following 
significant collocations emerge: (1) a figura etymologica in the juxtaposition of 
pépet popîjvou, (2) a correspondence of Mycenaean ó6pa ... popăvou with Homeric 
dØke/doing ... qopfjvat, and (3) a correspondence of Mycenaean pépet ... Geet with 
e.g. Homeric pépetv ... &ystv: 


Y 512 dake A &yetv Etdpotot dxepIöporst yovotka 
KOL TPINOO WTMEVTA PÉPELV. 
"And he gave to his huperthumoi comrades a woman to lead away 
And a tripod (with ears) to carry.’ 


On the phonological level too, it is possible to find traces of a pre-Aeolic layer in the 
Epic. In fact, the examples to be cited here are from the dialectal layer constituting 
what Risch (1966) calls standard Mycenaean (cf. supra), elements of which survive 
only sporadically in any classically-attested dialect. The only two such elements which 
Risch definitely cites (1966:157) are current even in classical Attic: Doc and &ppóGo. 
What with the far greater proximity of Epic to Mycenaean, however, we should be 
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able to find survivals of standard Mycenaean elements in the Homeric corpus as well. 
Let us consider the phonological rule resulting in a form such as inrog; the rule is to 
be formulated as follows: e >i when it is directly contiguous to a labial element. 
From among the three criteria which Risch has proposed to distinguish between 
standard and substandard Mycenaean in the Linear B texts (1966:150), only this one 
is clearly definable as a linguistic innovation: hence it is the most eligible for testing 
on the linguistic evidence of the Epic. Among the more obvious Homeric reflexes, 
then, of this standard Mycenaean phenomenon are these two entries: 

Tivutóc (a 229, etc.): the morphologically plausible form is original *nevutdc (cf. 
Frisk, GEW 11.509; also already Hamp 1960: 200). 

niovpss (e 70, etc.): the original zero-grade *k” etures (vs. full-grade *k” etwores) 
still survives in Lesbian réovpsc (for commentary on the morphological variants, cf. 
Szemerenyi 1966: 34). 

It is possible, therefore, that many other non-Ionic characteristics of the Homeric 
corpus are also derived from a dialectal phase even more remote from Ionic than the 
Aeolic phase (cf. Chantraine 1958: 507-8). But neither can we dispense with positing 
Aeolic as mid-phase. For example, while the 1st and 2nd plural nominative pronouns 
are attested as äppeg and öppes in the Homeric corpus, the corresponding Arcado- 
Cypriote forms, as we may reconstruct primarily from the phonological evidence of 
classical Arcadian (Thumb and Scherer 1959:113, 126), would be ăuec and Öpec. 
Ruijgh remarks on the latter (1957: 7): ‘les Ioniens eussent certainement préféré la 
forme achéenne [= Arcado-Cypriote] Öpég, plus proche de la forme ionienne byetc, à 
Önneg, s'ils l'eussent connue.’ Be that as it may, the Arcado-Cypriote variants do 
seem to emerge in Homeric attestations of the possessive adjectives for öppes and 
Öupueg, namely ünög and bydc vs. Ionic fjuétepoc and Suétepos. With the theory of 
HETUXAPOKTNPIGHÖG now seriously challenged (cf. e.g. Goold 1960), it is no longer 
possible to assume that the textual forms Guusclëäuéc and Sppec/buds are products 
of arbitrary editorial selection in interpreting some supposedly archetypal spellings 
anes/anog and vuesg/vuog (pace Meillet 1935/1965:173). Rather, the neat split in 
önnes/änög and Yupeg/Suog (vs. the unitary fjuetc/fiuévepoc and dpeig/Spétepos) 
points to disparate dialectal layers, namely Aeolic/Arcado-Cypriote. On linguistic 
accuracy in the unwritten transmission of even suprasegmental features (especially 
accentual patterns), cf. e.g. Nagy 1970:120-2. Presumably there was no Aeolic *üppuog 
and *öunog available to level out an earlier üuög and póc. That the latter two did 
not stem from prehistoric Ionic is suggested by the failure of üpóg to survive as *rjnög 
(cf. supra under Phonology). As for the late Ionic contemporary with the constitution 
of the extant /liad and Odyssey, no form was available from this phase to level out 
either üpóc and 5u6c or ăuuec and byes. However, we must qualify the second 
portion of this statement: in preconsonantal position, dppeco and Vupeg become 
metrically equivalent to fjueig and Sueig, so that they do become leveled out from 
these slots: hence änpes and Ouuec are found only in prevocalic position. One further 
qualification: even where there is a current Ionic equivalent available, a dialectal form 
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may nonetheless elude leveling: hence e.g. the survival of Aeolic absolute line-final 
dup (e.g. N 379), despite the fact that Ionic piv (e.g. a 10) is a metrical equivalent. 
A factor which inhibits leveling in this instance is a common formulaic conversion- 
rule operative in the Epic: the optional switch of the Adonic segment (i.e. the segment 
between the bucolic diaeresis and the end of the line) into the slot immediately preced- 
ing the trochaic caesura, whenever the underlying value of the anceps final syllable is 
short or can be shortened by hiatus; now line-final äu does not prevent this switch 
(hence än before trochaic caesura in e.g. y 140) whereas line-final piv does: it 
freezes the given expression within the confines of the Adonic segment. (A break- 
through is nonetheless accomplished with the seemingly artificial Ionic fjutv, occurring 
only before the trochaic caesura: P 415, 417, 0 569 = v 177, x 563, A 344, p 376, 
v 272; cf. also line-final ócoe pustvå as in N 3 vs. Oo pustvå before the trochaic 
caesura, as in N 435.) In sum, dialectal leveling is sporadic where the grammatical or 
metrical conditioning is ambiguous. 

Conversely, dialectal leveling is precisely predictable where the grammatical and 
metrical conditions are themselves equally predictable. For example, let us consider 
the à of the frequent Homeric form Ovpüov vs. 00pnot and Obpnqoi.. Since inherited 
Ionic m pervades the paradigm, we begin by assuming that à survives in Ovpăov 
because Ionic had no corresponding *8vpňov to level it out. And yet, *9vppnæv must 
have once existed in prehistoric Ionic as well, since it is the formal ancestor of native 
Ionic Oupéov (v v — 9191), ultimately contracted into Ovpöv (whence the scansion 
v — of Ovpeov in @ 47). For the traditional metrical slot v — —, therefore, why is the 
corresponding form not *0vpnæv rather than the apparently dialectal OvpGwv? The 
answer must be that as long as the phonological mechanism of quantitative/qualitative 
metathesis (-na- > -£0-) was operative in the natural language of the Ionic dialect, 
the poetic tradition of this particular dialectal phase rejected the combination -no- 
because of the automatic phonological conversion into -ew- by the natural language: 
therefore the only way to accommodate the inherited slot for which -10- was now 
impossible became the admission of dialectal and metrically equivalent -àco- (prob- 
ably Aeolic: cf. the paradigmatically-restored à of genitive plural -Gæv, still extant 
in attested Thessalian). Hence the failure of the Ionic phase in Epic to level out à 
with 1 in the grammatical slot of genitive plural. To show the extent of the dialectal 
underpinnings of Epic, we note that archaic and non-Ionic tácv is more than twice 
as frequent as the recent and native Ionic tév (cf. Meillet 1935/1965:171). As for the 
apparently dialectal nominative/vocative 0zá (e.g. A 1), Ionic failed to level it out with 
Den because the Ionic word for ‘goddess’ is (1]) 0góg. 

The same arguments which are used to explain the genitive plural in -æv are also 
applicable to the genitive singular masculine -&o; but here, even further grammatical 
and metrical conditioning affects the ultimate distribution: Go has become restricted 
to preconsonantal position, even though it could suit the prevocalic position as well 
(with elision of -o): e.g. NnAniddüo yépovtog (0100) vs. NnAniddsem åpikovto 
(A 618). Hence the validity of Meister's rhetorical question (1921: 170): ‘Haben sie 
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[i.e. die Sanger] etwa archaische Formen nach strengern prosodischen Gesetzen 
behandelt als moderne?’ Meanwhile, of course, the quantitatively/qualitatively meta- 
thesized native Ionic -œ (< -no) has itself spread throughout the formulaic structure, 
from prevocalic position (with the locus of diffusion probably set by -Go V- > -@’ V-) 
to preconsonantal and even line-final as well: the frequency of a line-final phrase like 
Kpóvov adic åykvAounten is ample illustration for the pervasiveness of Ionic itself 
(Meister 1921: 164). Suggestive of relative intensity in the preservation of dialectally- 
inherited mechanisms are the following statistics on the ratio of Go to -ew: 4.5 to lin 
the Iliad, 2.8 to 1 in the Odyssey, 1 to 1 in Hesiod (Erga and Theogonia); on the ratio 
of Dom to -émv: 8.7 to 1 in the Iliad, 6.5 to 1 in the Odyssey, 3 to 1 in Hesiod (cf. 
Hoekstra 1957:202). For a survey of occasional &/n variations in morphologically 
ambiguous slots, cf. Meister 1921: 168-9; especially interesting is the apparent hyper- 
correction TAüog (A 583), despite its etymology *si-slewos (> *iinoc > (em); a 
factor here is the inherited alternation between full-grade *-s/ew- and zero-grade 
*-sldw- (as in line-final fog &ovo, 7178); cf. also Frisk, GEW 1.721-2. 

The artificial poetic mechanism of Dehnungsgesetz, discussed supra under the sub- 
section Phonology, can also serve as a valuable analytic tool in distinguishing Ionic 
from generally pre-Ionic dialectal phases of Epic. One Attic-Ionic phonological 
process to be tested is the prehistoric split from one long-e and one long-o into two 
each, featuring a new opposition of open vs. closed = 2/9 vs. €/0, spelled y/@ vs. 
ei/ov in the standard post-Euclidian Attic alphabet. Configurations with @/6 corre- 
spond etymologically to the e/o inherited from Indo-European, while those with e/o 
are new creations from a dialectal phase of Greek. Therefore it is to be expected that 
the natural morphophonemic mechanism of Dehnungsgesetz, inherited from Indo- 
European, should produce £/ from the initial vowel e/o of a compound's second 
constituent: hence e.g. pii-nperuoc “fond of the oar’ (a 181, etc.) vs. £pexuóv ‘oar’ 
(à 77, etc.), dvo-@vopos “bearing an ill name’ (M 116, etc.) vs. övona ‘name’ (X 51, 
etc.). But with the onset of a split for long-e and long-o in Attic-Ionic, the old short/ 
long opposition switches from inherited e/n and ole to synchronic e/e and o/ov: 
hence e.g. the Attic names ei and od for the letters E and O (cf. Plato, Kratylos 426C, 
etc.) on the principle, stated by Herodianos (2.403), that räv voua povoooAAaBov 
uaKpoKataAnKtetv DE “every monosyllabic word tends to be [the equivalent of] a 
long final syllable’; cf. the discussion by Allen 1968a: 84-5. Therefore it is also to be 
expected that after the period of split long-e and long-o in Attic-Ionic, the artificial 
Dehnungsgesetz of Epic should produce 2/6 from a spoken e/o in the initial syllable of 
a word: hence e.g. eiüvöc (II 9) vs. &üvög ‘fine robe’ (db 507, etc.), obvopa (5 194, etc.) 
vs. övoua ‘name’ (116, etc.). Again we may apply the methodological principle that 
configurations with morphological mechanisms which had become extinct in Ionic 
may optionally be preserved by Epic in their non-Ionic form, even when an Ionic 
metrical equivalent is available. Thus e.g. besides the common ov-Dehnung of the type 
obAóuevoc ‘accursed’ (x 394, etc.) we find such rare examples of w-Dehnung as 
QAEc(kapnot ‘losing their fruit’, epithet of itat ‘willows’ in x 510. Since the com- 
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pound-formant OAsot1- is actually attested in Ionic poetry (cf. óAeo-1Tjvopag "man- 
destroying’ in Theognis 399, dAEci-8n pos ‘beast-slaying’ in Euripides, Phoinissai 664), 
we cannot assume that it was unfamiliar to the earlier Ionic tradition. One other 
possible reason, then, for a constraint against reforming &Aesot- into obAEot- remains: 
QÀ&£o1- could have prevailed by virtue of its provenience from the prestigious tradition 
of another dialect where no split in long-e and long-o has occurred. Both Aeolic 
and (apparently) Arcado-Cypriote are such dialects (cf. Buck 1955:28-9). As for 
Bortı-aveipn ‘nurse of heroes, man-feeding’ (A 155; vs. Bóct-v ‘feeding’ in T 268), its 
non-Ionic m-Dehnung is also relevant from the standpoint of the region for which it 
serves as epithet: Phthia, homeland of Achilles; the absence of assibilation in the -tı- 
of Boti- is also dialectally significant: cf. Nagy 1970:150-1. (The Epic instances of 
noti/npoti are likewise probably from a dialectal substratum, pace Palmer 1963a: 
89, fn. a; their preservation is directly ascribable to the failure of [*poti/*proti >] 
*rooi/*npooi to survive in spoken Ionic; moti is still attested in the Thessalian and 
Boeotian of the classical period. In Miycenaean, the corresponding form shows 
assibilation: po-si. As for mpoti, the extent to which it is embedded in the most 
archaic layers of Epic is illustrated by the fact that out of its 60 Homeric occurrences, 
57 are before words with initial F etymologically established; cf. Meister 1921: 256. 
Also relevant is Arcadian noc: the latter and Ionic mpd¢ were probably prehistoric 
sandhi-variants of nori and npotí; for morphological considerations, cf. Coleman 
1963: 89-90.) 

The traditional language of Aeolic poetry has extended the mechanism of Deh- 
nungsgesetz even further by annexing another artificial mechanism of metrical 
lengthening: -CV +||R- = -CVIIRR- (where R stands for sonorant, || for word-break). 
The precedent for the metrical lengthening of spoken R into RR here was set by the 
etymologically valid making of position by prehistoric sR, which became RR in 
Aeolic (cf. Chantraine 1958:173-8): hence e.g. the *sn- in the root *sneig"-, as 
reflected in åyå-vviposg ‘snowy’ (A 420, etc.) and in the underlying vv- of ópsi vipdevri 
‘on the snowy mountain’, v [v-v v-v (N 754). We have already observed in the 
discussion of Epic in Part I that the metrical precedent of word-initial RR- for spoken 
R- becomes extended beyond its etymological confines, whence e.g. the underlying 
vv- in Gua 68 végos ‘and at the same time, a cloud’, vu — ov (A 274), even though v- 
here had never been *sn-. As for the adaptation of the poetic mechanism -CV +||R- = 
-CV||RR- to the poetic mechanism of Dehnungsgesetz, it involved simply the re-adjust- 
ment of word-boundary: -C+||VR- = -C|VRR-, equivalent to Ionic -C+|/VR- = 
-C|VR-. As an example of the Aeolic extension of Dehnungsgesetz, cf. e.g. &vvooi- 
yarog 'earth-shaker' (N 43, etc.) vs. spoken évooí-X00v 'earth-shaker' (H 445, etc.) 
and Évoct-c ‘quake’ (e.g. Hesiod, Theogonia 681, 849). However, the more simple 
Ionic mechanism of Dehnungsgesetz produces an sivoot- corresponding to the Aeolic 
£vvoot-, and the former has actually ousted the latter in the Epic epithet sivooi- 
mvAÅÄOG “with quivering foliage’ (B 632, etc.), vs. the residual évvooí-qQuAAOoG in 
Simonides 595.1 (epithet for ânra: cf. the Clitorian gloss åfjtav Gvepot supra). But 
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as for &vveoin ‘suggestion’, found only as dative plural åvveainat(v) in the Epic (E 894, 
etc.), its synchronic morphological motivation (*éveoin from &v-inn as Geen 
‘embassy’ from &€-inpi; Risch 1937:115) became defunct so early that the Aeolic 
vv- could resist displacement by an equivalent Ionic siv- (as in the gloss siveciat: 
&miotoAaít ‘orders’, from the Hesychian tradition), simply because *éveoin could not 
be intuited automatically from Evveoin. Even beyond the mechanism of Dehnungs- 
gesetz, the Ionic/Aeolic contrast -eıvV-/-evvV- in Epic is also apparent on a lexical 
level, as e.g. in the adjectivization of es-stem nouns (type yév-oc, @d-oc) into *-es-nos 
> Ionic -&wog (type paeıvög ‘bright’) vs. Aeolic -evvoc (type eåsvvog). Since the 
synchronic morphological motivation of -etvoc/-evvoc by -oç was moribund in the 
attested periods of both Ionic and Aeolic, the leveling-out of substratal Aeolic entries 
with -evvoc can occur only where a corresponding entry with -svog has still survived 
in Ionic: hence e.g. the loss of *@aevvoc and *åAyevvos to attested Homeric pasıvög 
and üAysıvög, vs. the retention of -evvoc in the formula £peBevvr| vvE ‘dark night’ 
(E 659, etc.); “c'est que l'adjectif dérivé de Epeßog n'existait pas en ionien’ (Meillet 
1935/1965:172). 

For the possibility of Attic traces (as distinct from Ionic) in Homer, cf. e.g. Palmer 
1963a:105-6 and 175, fn. a. We should draw a distinction in relative values, however, 
between (1) invocation of supposed factors like petayapaktnpicpóg or a Peisistratean 
Recension and (2) purely linguistic arguments for Attic elements. For an introduction 
to the controversy about possible Doric elements in the Epic, cf. Morpurgo Davies 
1964; especially astute in this work is the formulation of a textual factor operative 
on an important Hesiodic dialectal criterion, and it deserves to be singled out for its 
perceptiveness: ‘a short accusative in -åg was prosodically odd, but graphically correct 
[italics supplied], while a short accusative in -og was likely to be automatically cor- 
rected either into the equivalent long form in -ovg or into a singular in -ov' (157, fn. 2). 
On the issue of dialectal stratification in Choral Lyric, cf. e.g. Pavese 1967. Cf. also 
Part I for a discussion of interrelationships in genre and dialect. 

One of the most thoroughly-reported facets of the Greek language involves the 
epichoric dialectal inscriptions: cf. the surveys by Bechtel 1921, 1923, 1924; Thumb 
and Kieckers 1932; Thumb and Scherer 1959; and Buck 1955. For a particularly 
useful bibliographical summary of source-material, cf. Thumb and Kieckers 1932: 
13-47 (“Die Quellen der griechischen Dialekte. Literarische Hilfsmittel’). Exemplary 
of individual studies are those of Jacobsthal 1907 and Lejeune 1940. Besides steady 
progress since the nineteenth century in the collection and analysis of the evidence, 
there has also emerged an important contemporary trend in attempts at a broader 
perspective on the bewildering variety of attested dialects. The foremost proponent of 
this trend has been Risch (1949; cf. also 1955), who ‘used principles of dialect geo- 
graphy to show that when isoglosses do not agree with tribal boundaries (e.g. the 
treatment of *-ns), the most likely inference is that the innovations in question are 
relatively late, rather than that tribal mixture and overlaying has occurred' (Cowgill's 
summary; 1966:78). For a cautious attempt at correlating attested dialectal geo- 
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graphy with reconstructed dialectal prehistory, cf. Coleman 1963 (for a convenient 
summary of his views by the author himself, cf. Coleman 1968:169—70). 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


For an understanding of the Greek language as the complex and variegated system 
that it is, the surest approach remains simply the mastery of such synoptic and exhaus- 
tive treatments as have been surveyed. The texts needed for further analysis are 
generally accessible. For an example, let us consider the Greek dialectal inscriptions: 
not only are the publications of epigraphically-attested dialectal material thoroughly 
listed in the Handbuch of Thumb and Kieckers (1932: 27--33), but there is also a 
conveniently compact one-volume collection of practically all dialect-inscriptions of 
any significance (Schwyzer and Cauer 1923). There are also such invaluable local- 
ized collections as that of Olivier Masson (1961; with incisive commentary) on 
the Cypriote inscriptions; unfortunately in this particular case, however, Masson's 
reference-work is incomplete, for reasons beyond the control of the editor, and it has 
to be supplemented with Mitford's publication of additional material (1961). In 
fact, such anomalies of progress are a frequent problem, and an important desideratum 
is the orderly and unified supplementation of textual collections; this of course holds 
not only for the Cypriote collection (cf. Szemerényi's comments, 1968b) but also for 
textual collections in general — literary as well as epigraphical. As for exemplary 
treatments of dialectal inscriptions which are in a highly specialized context, we cite 
Nehrbass on the Jamata of Epidauros (1935) and Willetts on the Law Code of Gortyn 
(1967). 

There are abundant analytical tools available for the study of Greek, ranging all 
the way from e.g. such generally useful reference-volumes as the reverse indices of 
Buck and Petersen (1944; a list covering nouns and adjectives, with chronology and 
commentary) and Kretschmer and Locker (1963; a simple list covering all parts of 
speech) to such specific collections as Thompson's glossaries on birds (1936) and fish 
(1947). A cautionary note is in order here: with the passage of time, certain early 
compendia on Greek grammar and dialectology have tended to become neglected or 
even forgotten by succeeding generations of scholars, despite the value of these works 
not only for linguistic insight but also for a conscientious assimilation of the extant 
grammatical and dialectal testimonia of the ancient world; representative of such 
compendia are those of Lobeck 1853-62 and Ahrens 1839, 1843. Drawing attention 
to these is all the more relevant because later treatises tend to betray far less apprecia- 
tion or awareness of the ancient testimonia. Another problem of obsolescence is 
that certain reference-manuals slated for replacement remain useful; for example, 
despite the admirable additions, improvements, and streamlining in Frisk's etymo- 
logical dictionary of Greek (1960, 1961—), the details collected in Boisacq's reputedly 
obsolescent manual (1950) retain their value as possible points of departure for 
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further investigation. Then too, Chantraine's etymological dictionary (1968—) should 
not be viewed as a replacement of Frisk’s in turn, but rather as a complement to it; 
each has its own value, practically its own genre: one is, straightforwardly, ein 
griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch — was der Titel besagt (Frisk 1960: v), while 
the other, transcendentally, aspires to be une histoire des mots (Chantraine 1968: vii) — 
and apparently succeeds. Finally, for the purpose of acquiring increasingly greater 
skill in the analysis of Greek, we must emphasize the propaedeutic importance of 
sharing in the understanding of those who have cultivated a sweeping and profound 
mastery of the Greek language, whence the preponderant value of their Kleine 
Schriften: e.g. of Meillet (1921, 1936), of Wackernagel (1953), of Schulze (1966). Few 
exercises are more instructive than reading confrontations of these men's knowledge 
and analytical techniques with specific problems discovered in their study of Greek. 

In the best of possible worlds, scrutiny of the Greek language will become such a 
discipline that it will impel its scholars to ever greater efforts at consolidating both the 
relevant textual material and the analytical contributions. The format of these con- 
tributions, furthermore, will eventually require that the author explain any grammati- 
cal phenomenon cited by him and essential to his arguments but likely to be unknown 
or unfamiliar to his readers: in other words, there would be no more relegations of 
such phenomena to obscurity by the expedient of cross-referencing to another remote 
work for an explanation and then expecting the reader to corisult immediately in order 
to understand the argument at hand. If knowledge of the given phenomenon is not 
commonplace, then an immediate summary of it — though it may not be original — 
is nonetheless a contribution to the continuity of Greek study. The transmission of 
knowledge about the Greek language must not be impeded or made cyclic, and thereby 
the following sort of odious situation will be avoided: 


For reasons that are both obvious and highly functional, science textbooks ... refer only to 
that part of the work of past scientists that can easily be viewed as contributions to the state- 
ment and solution of the texts’ paradigm problems. Partly by selection and partly by distor- 
tion, the scientists of earlier ages are implicitly represented as having worked upon the same 
set of fixed problems and in accordance with the same set of fixed canons that the most recent 
revolution in scientific theory and method has made seem scientific. No wonder that text- 
books and the historical tradition they imply have to be rewritten after each scientific revolu- 
tion. And no wonder that, as they are rewritten, science once again comes to seem largely 
cumulative. (Kuhn 1962:136—7; this is part of a passage quoted in a particularly interesting 
context by Thorne 1965:74.) 


In sum, the steadier the continuity and co-ordination in the linguistic analysis of 
Greek, the greater the progress. 
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Ill. TOWARDS A WIDER PERSPECTIVE ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


by Gregory Nagy 


There is always a strong tendency for the language of any period or area meriting special cultural 
interest to dominate attention from the linguistic standpoint as well. In the study of the Greek lan- 
guage this trend is aggravated even further by the fact that periods and areas of slight cultural impact 
frequently go without attestation: written documents simply do not survive. Then again, the area 
might have had cultural prestige, but its written evidence could still have perished. Thus, e.g., if we 
were to look for documents from the Magna Graecia of ca. the third century A.D., we would have 
to content ourselves with such material as a Greek-Latin check-list of words, phrases, and idioms 
useful to a Latin-speaking traveler in the Greek-speaking area of southern Italy. Here for example 
are some idioms selected at random from this list (the so-called Hermeneumata Montepessulana; an 
adequate sample is provided by Rohifs 1956: 58-9, whence the extracts which follow): 


hedeos se eidon : libenter te vidi 
kai ego se : et ego te 


pos ta paidia : quomodo infantes 
zosin : vivunt 


e kyria : domina 
pou estin ` ubi est 
ydas pou menei : scis ubi manet 


poreuou pedarion : vade puer 
kai aggilon : et nuntia 
oti erkomai : quoniam venio 


elthe met emou : veni mecum 


Admittedly, these can be interesting glimpses of banal and sometimes even sordid universals in /a 
condition humaine, but aside from the understandable fascination which such texts should arouse in 
the antiquarian-at-heart, they will remain nothing more than a surviving oddity from the peripheral 
realms of the classical world. For that very reason, i.e. because of the absence of significant textual 
material surviving from this setting, the teleology of Greek in southern Italy is barely heeded in 
classical studies. And yet, it so happens that the Greek language has survived to this very day in that 
area, with one enclave in Apulia, the other in Calabria; then too, there is now available for classical 
scholarship not only a historical grammar of these two enclave-dialects (Rohlfs 1950), but also an 
etymological dictionary (Rohlfs 1964). What is more, the format of this etymological dictionary has 
been specifically designed to aid the linguist with a classical orientation, in that the entries are arranged 
with reference to the classical etyma rather than to the lexical repertory of the synchronically- 
attested dialects. Despite these valuable reference-works, few contemporary students of Greek have 
shown any interest in this remote manifestation of the language (cf. e.g. the bibliography in Rohlfs 
1964: xvii-xxix), even though Rohlfs has demonstrated (e.g. 1962: 89-148) that in these dialects there 
survive ancient dialectal elements not leveled out by Koivf|, as in the standard Demotic. This circum- 
stance alone means that the modern Greek of Apulia and Calabria might occasionally supply certain 
areas of information on the diachronic evolution of Greek which we cannot find elsewhere. It is 
precisely for this reason that we have chosen such a neglected area to illustrate how certain facts 
about the development of the language may sometimes be understood only when the descriptive 
grammar of a culturally negligible speech-form is taken into account. The discussion which follows 
is intended to adduce such an instance, with full use of material already collected by Rohlfs. 

A study of the arrangement and context of syntactical connectives (the so-called particles) in clas- 
sical Greek sheds light on the etymology of words denoting affirmation and negation in the modern 
Greek dialects of southern Italy. But the mere derivation of modern Greek elements from ancient 
counterparts is only one aspect of the investigation required: the reverse perspective is more informa- 
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tive for methodology and more interesting for content: given such modern Greek petrified survivals 
(phase A) of particles familiar to us from classical Greek (phase B), we may observe the teleology of 
such elements not only in terms of an attested progression from phase B to A, but sometimes also 
in terms of the prehistory predictable from phases B to A, i.e. ...*C to B to A. 


‘yes’ *no' 
Calabrian mané de or uóé 
Apulian umme dén gje, etc. 
(cf. standard Demotic vai Ou 


From a formal standpoint, it is easy to derive e.g. mané from a combination of what would be classical 
HO and vai. Left on this level, however, such an etymology is not by itself convincing, especially since 
it is vulnerable to the possible objection that mané might yet be explained as simply the reinforcement 
of the standard Demotic type vai (= ne) by the widespread Mediterranean particle ma, as if mane 
were a syntactical borrowing from e.g. the contiguous Italian ‘ma si". But this objection we can 
easily remove by observing a basic synchronic fact of distribution: beside the positive mane, there is 
no parallel negative *madé (Rohlfs 1962:141). Any synchronically-motivated generation of mane on 
the basis of a currently-used particle ma would have entailed the simultaneous generation of a *maöe. 
Thus a diachronic motivation should be found, and for this we must (1) observe the arrangement and 
context of ud and vai in the classical period and (2) determine how these two elements might have led 
ultimately to the function of what is today mane ‘yes’. Simplex vai, as reflected in standard Demotic, 
had functioned in classical Attic as an emphatic ‘yes’ and, optionally, in the introduction of oaths; 
simplex på in classical Attic had become restricted to the obligatory function of introducing oaths: 
likewise the complex vai på (e.g. Pindar, Nemean 11.24: vai uà tov Öpkov), and its rare variant uà 
vai as e.g. attested in the classical Cypriote inscription ICS 8, lines 6-7 (Olivier Masson 1961 :105): 


—]-?-0-mo-mo-ko-ne to-no-ro-ko-ne to-te ma-na-i e-ko [to-no]-ro-ko-ne to-te 
transliteration: ...ÖH@NOKOV TOV Öpkov TOVÖE LG vai £yà TOV Öpkov tÓvós. 


On the basis of this much classical evidence, we should be led to conjecture that it was from the 
specific context of oath-taking (as in the actually-attested på vai) that the latter-day mane ‘yes’ arose; 
we might even be tempted to extend this explanation to standard Demotic vaí: that its later meaning 
should specifically be derived from its optional context involving oaths. At this point, however, 
further application of the comparative method becomes crucial for the rejection of this surface-level 
hypothesis. The pivotal form, from the diachronic standpoint, emerges in the modern enclave-dialect 
neighboring on Calabrian Greek, namely Apulian Greek; as already cited supra, the word for *yes' 
in the latter dialect is úmme, vs. the manè of Calabrian. For imme, Rohlfs (1962:142) has suggested 
the formally plausible etymon of ancient odv uév, but without adequate functional justification. His 
point of departure, however, is suggestive: that the etymologically pristine connotation of uév is one 
of affirmation (cf. also Frisk, GEW 11.227: *wahrlich, zwar’); in this connection, he cites the affirma- 
tive particles pév oóv and pév oóv ye ‘indeed’ in the New Testament (Rohlfs 1962:142, fn. 242). And 
yet, the initial position of oóv is left unexplained, because it cannot be motivated in terms of classical 
Greek word-order; citing the post-classical shift of toivov into sentence-initial position as a typo- 
logical parallel provides only a partial explanation. The solution to this aporia may wel be found 
in the interrogative particle ob«oóv ‘nicht wahr? (in Kotvh, the sporadic Attic feature of separated 
ob ... o5v has been extended: Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950: 587): an affirmative answer which could 
have been generated from the question "of — ov?” is *oóv —pév!’. (Cf. the asseverative usage of 
pàv 54 in Plato’s Philebos 55e and Laws 901a.) It is significant too that the very combination of. 
negative and oov, namely pù + odv = uåv, is still attested in the Apulian particle dramo ‘wer weiss”, 
from &pa piv (Rolhfs 1962:139). However, even if the etymology of umme as odv pév is accepted, 
it has yet to be made clear how this form úmme is pivotal in our argument: on the surface, there seems 
to be no etymological relation between Apulian umme and Calabrian mané. But here we must draw 
attention to another interesting modern dialectal Greek form mentioned by Rohlfs only in passing 
(1962:142): it is the word for ‘yes’ in the Rhodian town of Kallythiés: amma. An obvious conclusion 
from the comparison of latter-day Apulian umme and Rhodian imma is that uév and ud were iso- 
functional. We may cite, after duly noting the additional (but here peripheral) factor of lexical con- 
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tamination from neighboring Mediterranean languages, a comparable pair in the dialectal attestations 
of the adversative particles amme and ammá ‘but’; besides the uév and uá here, there is also attested 
not only a lengthened-grade ufjv, in ammi, but also a correlative öé, in Apulian/Calabrian andé 
*sonst'. Presumably the first part of these particles ammé ammá ammí andé is from öv “if” (this 
etymology is specifically suggested for andé by Rohlfs himself; 1964: 32); but the focus remains on the 
-mè -má -mí -dé. If we accept that pév and ud must have been isofunctional in producing Apulian 
mme and Rhodian imma, we may then immediately discern a link between Apulian um-me and 
Calabrian ma-ne. Add to this the fact that vai pév had constituted an intensification of vai in classical 
times, and suddenly there begins to loom a different perspective on the etymology of the ancient 
Greek particles uév and pá. It now becomes relevant that in the classical period of Greek, the Thessa- 
lian dialect still shows ud as a simple connective particle meaning ‘but’; and the isofunctionalism 
established for modern Greek -me- and -ma- can then be extended back to ancient Greek uév and på, 
in that both are attested with the two functions of 1) asseverative and 2) connective: only, the attested 
repertory of the classical period happens to show pé restricted to the former function, except for the 
residual Thessalian uá, and pév restricted to the latter, except for the residual type vai uév. Surely the 
classically-attested exceptions would be insufficient to remove the etymological blur caused by this 
eventually mutual exclusion of originally shared functions, if it were not for the modern Greek 
reflexes surviving from the unattested periphery of the classical material: 


HEV CJ 
nå 
vai 
vai MEV + 
vai pá [ ] 
på vat = 
Èv odv C] 
OÖV Hév : 
odv ud x 


(O = attested in ancient Greek; x = attested in modern Greek; a vertical line between two elements 
indicates that the formal connection can be descriptively correlated with a functional connection.) 
So it is on the strength of evidence from the modern period that we can suggest an isofunctionalism 
between classical uév and uá, which would then be etymologically motivated by being dated back to a 
remote time when the Indo-European apophonic mechanism of alternating full-grade with zero-grade 
was still operative: "men vs. "mn, > pév vs. pá (cf. also lengthened-grade utv). Of course, this 
etymological interpretation of på is not to be found in Frisk’s GEW (11.154). The classical evidence 
alone is presumably insufficient to warrant it. 

So much, then, for an instance where the tracing of the teleology in attested phases B to À may 
reveal the outlines of unattested phases further back in time: ...*C to B to A. To illustrate this point, 
we have used the words for *yes' in the modern Greek enclave-dialects of southern Italy. Now in turn 
the words for ‘no’ in the same area may be used to illustrate another point: in tracing a progression 
from phase B to A, it is possible to come upon transitional nodes between the two phases. In other 
words, there may be points where the path from B to A is subject to becoming obviated. Let us 
consider Calabrian dé and uóé ‘no’ (dé is also the standard Demotic negative for ‘not‘): as in the previ- 
ous examples manè ‘yes’ and imme ‘yes’, from a purely formal standpoint it is relatively easy to derive 
both dé and uóé from a classical antecedent: in this case, obóév. But here too as with manè and imme, 
the etymology is also justifiable from a functional standpoint: classical obdév is actually attested with 
the emphatic negative denotation of ‘not at all’, as in Aristophanes (Clouds 694). What therefore 
becomes significant in this formal and functional correspondence is this: *Gegenüber dem neugriechi- 
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schen öxı (< 00xi) zeigt diese Partikel De udé or dé] die Bewahrung einer nicht von der Kown 
zerstörten älteren Sprachphase' (Rohifs 1962:141). We see here an instance where a remote latter-day 
dialect has preserved a classically-attested feature while the standard dialect merely reflects a corre- 
sponding and less archaic feature (from Koi) which superseded it. The same holds for the Apulian 
den gje as for the Calabrian dé/udé: the former can be directly connected with classical oböév ye ‘not 
at all', as in Aristophanes (Birds 1360; on the formal even if not directly on the syntactical level, we 
may compare with oó8év/obOÉv ye the already-mentioned pév odv/pév odv ys of the New Testa- 
ment). Between the classical phase B with obdév and the modern phase A with öxı, there has clearly 
been an obviation from the standpoint of standard modern Demotic — an obviation which we happen 
to witness becoming imposed in the intervening period of Koh; by the same token, this obviation 
from classical oddév (ye) to its expected latter-day refiexes was not enacted from the standpoint of the 
modern enclave-dialects of southern Italy, whence Calabrian dé/udé and Apulian den gje. The Koh- 
form simply did not prevail in this peripheral area: öyt is absent in southern Italy. 

We conclude this typological discussion centering on the enclave-dialects of southern Italy by 
referring to the Scavi linguistici of Rohlfs (1933) for further consultation. There have been other 
valuable works on the survival of non-Koivfj elements in modern Greek, such as the synthesis by 
Tsopanakis (1955) of specifically Doric traces in the latter-day dialects of Cyprus, the Dodecanese 
(especially Rhodes and Karpathos), Crete, Thera, Kythera, the Peloponnese (especially Tsakonian), 
the islands of the Ionian Sea, the Epirus-coast, Chimara, and of course the enclaves in southern Italy. 
But we single this article out here only because while it is an important contribution to discover some 
local persistence, however substratal, of a major dialectal group for around 3,000 years, the relevance 
of such an interesting circumstance is more historical than linguistic. From the purely linguistic 
standpoint, we must reckon with the fact that the Doric dialects have been generally leveled out by 
Koivfj, with Tsakonian remaining as the only dialect with overt Doric features of more than just 
substratal nature. Granted, the survival of substratal elements elsewhere too is historically significant, 
and the detection of such elements should be considered a scholarly feat. In fact, such detection can 
even be crucial for other disciplines, as we see in e.g. the contribution of Rohifs to classical philology 
in pointing out that the bucolic terminology of modern Calabrian Greek contains elements found 
elsewhere only in the pastoral poetry of Theokritos (cf. Rohlfs 1933:160); given the Sicilian Doric 
milieu of the latter, such a correlation is significant. But the point here is that the detection alone of, 
say, Doric survivals does not necessarily contribute to the understanding of the Greek language as a 
system (in the sense of the word as used by Meillet), from either the synchronic or the diachronic 
point of view. Hence the value of studies such as the one by Rohlfs on particles for ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
in Calabrian and Apulian Greek: besides the historically interesting comparisons made with corre- 
sponding particles in dialects of Greek in the classical period, it is the actual procedure of comparison 
which helps elucidate the nature of év and på. 

Despite efforts to view the entire system of the Greek language and its components from a teleo- 
logical standpoint, the factors of time and space do continually assert themselves. In the case of pév 
and på just cited, for instance, we have had to resort to expressing these elements with reference to 
(1) a late Byzantine script, (2) an accentual scheme formulated by Alexandrians, and (3) an ortho- 
graphy formalized in classical Athens. Even more important, on the surface one tends to think of 
uév and på predominantly in terms of classical Attic, because of its cultural prestige. Standard dic- 
tionaries of ancient Greek list entries in their classical Attic manifestation, and we are easily tempted 
to view early, late, or dialectal variants as quaint aberrations, rather than as grammatically relevant 
alternative transformations of a form we happen to know best in its classical Attic transformation. 
But given the facts of attestation and the primacy of classical Attic in this respect too, the use of clas- 
sical Attic forms as points of reference to any other corresponding Greek forms is the most eco- 
nomical standard practice in grammatical studies. We have already noted, for instance, the general 
usefulness and accessibility of Rohlfs’ Etymologisches Wörterbuch der unteritalienischen Gräzität 
(1964) because of its arrangement of material under entry-headings given in the classical Attic form. 

Taking the other extreme from the chronological point of view, we note that the Chadwick and 
Baumbach etymological dictionary of late Bronze Age Greek (The Mycenaean Greek vocabulary”: 
1963) is likewise arranged with entry-headings in classical Attic. As Chadwick says (158), 


A very great number of interpretations have been examined and rejected, in some cases not because 
there is any definite reason for disbelieving them, but simply because they do not offer any reliable 
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grounds for asserting the presence in the Mycenaean vocabulary of the Greek element in question. 
This index is therefore not to be regarded as a reference book for those engaged in the interpretation 
of Mycenaean texts; it approaches the subject from the point of view of the researcher who wishes 
to know whether there is any evidence for the existence of a particular Greek root in Mycenaean, 
and whether its form in that dialect throws any light on the etymology. 


This statement is crucial and exemplary for its methodological principles: the primary consideration 
is here clearly revealed to be the goal of enhancing in the broadest sense our knowledge of the Greek 
language as a system. Since we are now dealing with the lexical level of language, the developmental 
analysis achieved in this given instance is therefore mainly in the sphere of etymology. Of course, 
with the lapse of about half a millennium between Mycenaean Greek and the most archaic classical 
Greek, the diachronic perspective afforded by the former for motivating developments in the latter is 
equally important on the levels of phonology, morphology, and syntax; but the lexical level alone 
is sufficient for illustrating the usefulness of analyzing an earlier phase of a language with the specific 
intent of finding motivations for developments in a much later phase of the same language. Relevant 
to such a procedure is the following methodological statement by Watkins (1962a: 5): 


Let us make the larger assumption, namely, that our asterisked forms try to correspond, on 
whatever level or however approximately, with a preexisting linguistic reality. Then an asterisked 
form, or a sequence of asterisked forms, becomes not an isolated symbol, but an entire model of a 
temporal sequence of systematic linguistic transformations leading to an attested form. Once this 
is admitted, then it is apparent that the simple exercise of reconstructing forwards in time may 
prove a fruitful and productive line of speculation. 


The attestation of Greek at such an early stage as the Bronze Age therefore provides an invaluable 
control for the technique of ‘reconstructing forwards in time’ (as Watkins calls it). It is as if a whole 
series of asterisks were removed, making the procedure of reconstructing forwards that much more 
reliable. In fact, the Linear B Mycenaean Greek texts have in some instances provided evidence 
pivotal for modifying the traditional reconstructions of such classically-attested words as évexa, 
"Eonfic, "Hpa, Ste, Opsilo, raAatóc, născ, répoci, Panro, pepBo (Chadwick 1963a:159). On the 
whole, however, the sudden attestation (in the mid-fifties) of Greek from the second millennium B.C. 
has corroborated rather then invalidated the etymologies of the classical Greek lexical repertory as 
determined by the techniques of internal and comparative reconstruction: ‘It has indeed been sug- 
gested that the decipherment is disappointing in the meagre contribution it has made to Greek ety- 
mologies; this is rather an eloquent testimonial to the accuracy of the reconstructions of earlier 
scholars, that so few of their conclusions need to be modified’ (Chadwick 1963a:158). 

In order to find ways of improving techniques in the analysis of the Greek language, it is instructive 
to examine an instance where the traditional reconstruction of a word has not been corroborated by 
the newly-found evidence of Linear B. Let us choose an entry from the list drawn up by Chadwick 
(i.e. from the just-mentioned words ranging from £veka to qéppo). The case in point will be the 
goddess's name “Hp@, the archaism of which is obvious even from its morphological distribution in, 
say, compounds. For instance, in order to denote possession for heroes' names in compound nominal- 
izations containing Hera's name, the regular construction found in the Homeric corpus is the adjec- 
tive, as opposed to the relatively more recent genitive: hence Bin "HpaxAsíin, just like such other 
exponents of older Epic as Bin 'Ereoxânein, Bin I@ixAnein, etc., vs. such exponents of newer Epic 
as IIpt&poo Bin, IIacpókAoto Bin, etc. (Wackernagel 1928:69). No Indo-European etymology for 
the goddess Hera is readily plausible, but this circumstance itself makes "Hop all the more suitable 
for our present purposes, since any proposed formal reconstruction will have to be motivated solely 
in terms of the word's development within attested stages of the Greek language. Now the traditional 
reconstruction of ”Hpå is *herwa, as we find it in Hofmann's etymological dictionary (1950:109). 
The evidence of Linear B, however, contradicts this etymology: in the Pylian tablet Ta 316 (verso), 
line 9, the male recipient of offerings is one di-we, coupled with a female recipient, e-ra. These forms 
are obviously the datives *diwei (cf. classical Cypriote Aipgt-qiAoc) and *heräi of what ultimately 
became nominative Zevc and ”Hpå in classical times (Chadwick and Baumbach 1963:201). But 
even aside from Linear B, there is also classically-attested evidence for the reconstruction *herä 
rather than *herwà. As Frisk correctly points out (GEW 1.642), *herwä should have resulted in 
Attic *"Hpn, just as *korwd (cf. Mycenaean ko-wa 'girl') becomes Attic xópm, not *kópà. Besides, 
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in the classical Cypriote inscription ZCS 90 (Olivier Masson 1961 :146), where -w- is regularly featured 
by the syllabary, we read in line 5: 


-ta-i-te-o-i-ta-e-ra-i 
transliteration: ... tät 9261 tå "Hpăr. 


Again, there is no trace of digamma in "Hpà. (For proof of no digamma from the archaic epigraphical 
evidence of the Argolid alone, cf. Pótscher 1965.) Why, then, has *-w- ever been posited at all for 
this word? It is because of the Elean inscription DGE 413 (Schwyzer and Cauer 1923:213f.) from 
Olympia, dated to the sixth century B.C. It reads as follows: 


a FPUTPA TOLD FOÅSLOLG KAL TOLG Ep- 

FOOLOLG. OVVUOXLA K’ EU EKOTOV FETED, 

apxyou ÕE KU tot. OL ÕE TL ÓgOL ALTE FETOG AITE F- 
apyov, OVVEOV K’ UÅUÄOLG ta T AMU) kar na- 

p NOACHO. at GE HA GUVERV, TOAUVTOV K^ 
apyupo UTOTLVOLUV TOL ÖL OADVITLOL TOL KA- 
SaAEHEVOL AUTPELOLEVOV. at ÖE TIP TU Y- 

poqsa TAL KUSUÅEOLTO GITE FETOG ALTE T- 
EÅEOTO aite ÖAUOG, EV vémapot K’ EVEX- 

OLTO TOL ”'VTALT EYPALEVOL 


O Mi DO IN oh WN ka 


e 


We append Buck's translation (1955: 261): 


The covenant of the Eleans and the Heraeans (of Arcadia). There shall be an alliance for one 
hundred years, beginning with the present year. If there shall be any need of word or deed, they 
shall combine with one another both in other matters and in war. If they do not combine, let those 
who violate (the agreement) pay a talent of silver consecrated to Olympian Zeus. If any one violates 
these writings, whether private citizen, official, or the state, let him be held in the penalty here 
written. 


We must therefore find an explanation for the form «epraototc» of lines 1-2, and for this it is par- 
ticulary important to avoid a mistake endemic to the neogrammarian approach: that is, we must not 
confuse the orthographical superficialities with the underlying phonological realities. Now the spell- 
ing (epraototc» represents the dative plural of a derivative referring to the inhabitants of the Arcadian 
district 'Hpå6, named after the goddess "Hpà (to be noted again is the absence of digamma even in the 
earliest native Arcadian spellings of 'Hpóà, dated to the sixth century B.C.). For this derivative, we 
can find a morphological parallel: the inhabitants of T&A& are the TeAoaio1, a form which then 
becomes Teo (both the uncontracted and the contracted phases are attested; cf. Schwyzer and 
Cauer 1923:154). It is thus possible to symbolize the formal precedent operative here with the fol- 
lowing proportion: 


TEA-G : Ter-o-0ioı = 'Hpó-à : 'Hpa-o-aiot. 


The last of these forms is actually attested, with its uncontracted phase, in the following abbreviation 
on archaic Arcadian coinage: <npaoat> (Schwyzer and Cauer 1923:214). As for a contraction of 
"Hpaouiot, we expect *"Hpado:, further contracted to *'Hpáot. Now it is crucial to observe that 
*-w- had already been lost before *-öi- by the time of this Elean inscription under discussion: hence 
e.g. the <ösot > for the expected *deFo1 in line 3 and the (axotivoiav» for the expected *arotivrotav 
in line 6. We might note here in passing that there might have been an etymological F in -aiot itself, 
if indeed the latter is not a suffix but a compound-formant *-aıFoı (< *-saiwoi), meaning ‘inhabitant 
of’ and being cognate with Sanskrit sev- ‘inhabit’ (Schulze 1888/1966: 392). Of course, once genuine 
*-wói- had become *-di-, it was thereafter possible to introduce an etymologically spurious digamma 
before any oz, in hyperarchaizing spelling: hence *<eprotoig>; finally, by likewise archaizing 
diectasis, we arrive at (gpraoroic» representing the posited genuine /érdiois/. It is possible to cite a 
famous parallel to such a hypercorrect Elean p, in the early Corinthian spelling <notEöarov) corre- 
sponding to the etymologically correct Linear B <po-se-da-o> = /poseidäön/; here again, *-wó- 
has become *-ó-, whence the possibility of spelling etymological <o> as «po». In sum, even from 
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internal evidence the F of <eppaoıoıg> cannot be justified, and the connection of Linear B e-ra with 
“Hpä stands vindicated. 

The impetus for rejecting a phonemic digamma in the (epraotoic» of DGE 413 was primarily the 
conflicting evidence of Linear B. It was this conflict which had prompted the need to reconcile the 
relevant Elean and Mycenaean facts, and it was from the actual procedure of comparison that we 
could effect a correct perspective on the formal development of “Hpă in the Greek language. But in 
order to refute conclusively the presence of digamma in <epfaotoic>, the ultimate step had to be the 
internal analysis of DGE 413 itself. What is more, in terms of linguistic proof, the evidence of DGE 
413 itself is primary, because it is internal; the testimony of Linear B e-ra is extrinsic and therefore 
secondary: it is but a corroboration. But in terms of actual impetus to investigation, we must admit 
that the relative value of the Elean and Mycenaean evidence is in the reverse order. Of course, internal 
analysis too has its shortcomings, since it often fails to provide all the evidence required: in the case of 
<EPFAOLOLG >, for instance, its information is negative rather than positive: we are simply not justified 
in automatically accepting F in «epraototc» as etymologically genuine, but it could still be so. The 
latter possible corollary is then removed by the secondary evidence of Linear B. 

For the sake of expanding this methodological discussion, let us now examine other phonological 
problems in the Elean inscription DGE 413, this time restricting our attention to phenomena where 
no extrinsic corroborative evidence is needed from other dialects of Greek. One such is the word-final 
rhotacism of *-s-, as in <toip> of line 1 and <tip> of line 7. On the surface, no predictable pattern is 
apparent, although the extreme neogrammarian might be content to state that -g becomes -p before 
F- (torp Fastor) and before t- (tip ta); such an attitude is on the same level as if one were moved to 
postulate degemination in early Elean simply on the grounds that double consonants are not spelled 
out in e.g. DGE 413 (aAaXotc, ada, KOÖGAENEVOL, kaógAsoito, Eypapevor). The just-mentioned 
formulation for the rhotacism would be not only incomplete but also ad hoc, and could not endure the 
evidence of all the other extant Elean material dated to the same era (DGE 409-12, 414-17). Hence 
e.g. in DGE 409.1, we find <totg raAsiotc» in line I and «tic tov> in line 7; but also (op FaAsıo) 
in line 2. In order to make a synchronic analysis of the distribution -s/-r in archaic Elean, we must 
therefore consider first the phonological genesis of rhotacism in word-final position. From the typo- 
logical point of view, there are two basic contexts which could have triggered the progression -s > 
*-z > -r: to wit, (1) -s + vowel and (2) -s + voiced consonant. But already in DGE 413, we see 
<Fenog arte) and (up ra) respectively; or again, <aöıkog ya» in DGE 411.3. Such instances as 
(ttp ta> show that the original constraints for word-final rhotacism have been removed, so that 
the process has ultimately been generalized without conditioning by external sandhi. Thus the very 
writing-out of - is an archaism, leading even to such hypercorrect spellings as (Fenog arte) and 
«aóikoc ya». It could still be objected that -s might have remained overt in phrase-final or clause- 
final position, whence the possibility of an underlying ‘archiphonéme’ -s; but even for this slot we 
find instances of -r: e.g. <navrıep> in DGE 414.4. 

Phonological analysis of archaizing texts like DGE 413 becomes even more complicated when under- 
lying forms are morphologically conditioned. By the designation of underlying forms here, we mean 
instances like overt ovv- before non-labials vs. latent ovv- before labials (where the phonological rule 
n + labial > m + labial automatically goes into effect); because the segment ovv- is morphologically 
productive, the phonetic reality of e.g. /summak"iä/ may be spelled <ovvpayia> as in DGE 413.2. The 
native speaker’s awareness of the morpheme-boundary between underlying cvv- and -uaxta has 
here induced the non-phonetic spelling <vp>. So much for <ovvpayia>; the present task, however, 
is different in that we wish to examine an instance where deliberate archaizing — an occupational 
hazard especially for the analyst of early Greek texts — is also a factor influencing the way in which a 
morphologically induced underlying form may be represented. The form to be analyzed is the 3rd 
singular optative of eiut, <ea> in DGE 413.2. Now the Attic equivalent of Elean sa is ein, to be 
reconstructed as *eié rather than *eiă from the Indo-European standpoint. Why, then, the spelling 
<ea>? First, we must note that Common Greek *é survives as an open vowel in Elean, whence 
Lejeune's transcription d (1955:206). From the Elean standpoint, how does one represent this d 
graphemically, when the only orthographic devices available from the transplanted archaic alphabet 
are <a>, meant for å, and <e>, meant for ë? This chevauchement of å results in such Elean ortho- 
graphic hesitations as in <nAe(-Bvovri)> vs. <nAo(-Bvovto))>, representing a root with original *ple 
(Lejeune 1955:206). As for the reflex of optative *eie, Elean shows not only the already-mentioned 
spelling (ea) but also <ge>, and the latter is once actually attested coexisting with <ea> in the same 
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Elean inscription (DGE 410 lines 5, 6, 7). But there is more to this variation between (ea) and «£t»: 
we note that the s-spelling is regularly accompanied by a preceding iota, which in turn is absent from 
the a-spelling. Now it is relevant to mention at this point that in Elean, & becomes & after 1 and p 
(Lejeune 1955:209); we may then surmise here the generalization of a rule familiar to us from Attic, 
where it is restricted to the long vowels: n becomes ü after t and p (cf. Szemerényi 1968a). Given the 
orthographic ambiguity between Elean <e) and <a> representing å, there is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that in Elean there was also a neutralization of phonological opposition between 
etymological *e and *d (as well as between *é and *d) after i and r. Were there such a neutralization, 
that might help explain the orthographic constraints on representing iota in <sa> vs. <e1s>. The 
essential factor is that the neutralization would have to be in favor of one or the other original com- 
ponent of the opposition; the obvious priority is å over å, since if (*e/à >) å/å becomes å after i and r, 
then this would be parallel to é/å > å in the same context. In order to represent the å of the Elean 
optative /eiå/ (as opposed to d) with <e>, the spelling of a preceding iota would be necessary; but if 
this same å were to be represented with <a), there is no need to spell the iota. So much for the 
orthographic constraints on iota in the alternative representation eu: vs. (ere). But the question 
remains, what was the actual motivation for the non-phonetic spelling in the latter? We submit 
that the factor operative here is morphological: given an Elean optative paradigm 


eiün, eiäs, eid, eimen, eite, eian (cf. ovveav in DGE 413.4, 5), 


the paradigmatic pressure of the Ist and 2nd plural (potentially spelled ewwev and ette) could induce 
the spelling «st»? before /ä/, which in turn then has to be represented by <e>; whence <ewe>. 

The basic purpose of the preceding methodological exercises on Elean has been to illustrate not so 
much the various types of contemporary approaches to the analysis of archaic Greek texts, but rather, 
the applicability of any given manifestation of Greek parole to our total understanding of the langue. 
Thus we have seen 

1. corroboration of the etymology *herä for e.g. Attic "Hpà 

2. visible traces of external sandhi (a general phonological aspect intuited only with the greatest 
difficulty from the attested linguistic history of Attic alone), subsequently leveled out 

3. full extension of a vocalic rule that applies only half-way in Attic: 


e—>ă // p, V — vs. n—à [| p, 1 — respectively. 


It is no coincidence that for each of these three points, our natural frame of reference is Attic. The 
reasons for this have been amply discussed already. In order, then, to persevere in our renunciation 
of too strict a perspective on Greek, we will discuss one more feature of DGE 413 which contributes 
to our understanding of the Greek language, only this time the specific aporia will be important in 
terms more of Mycenaean than of Attic, and on the morphological level instead of the phonological. 

The new problem involves the nominative singular of the Mycenaean masculine fâ-stems. As 
Vilborg says (1960: 70), “We cannot determine whether the nom.sing. had already taken the -s on the 
analogy of the o-stems. In view of the Homeric and dialect forms without -ç (/Elean/ teXeota etc. ...), 
it is quite possible that it was absent.’ From the standpoint of Indo-European and Common Greek, 
we may add the following observations on the masculine ()å-stems (the optional 7 will henceforth 
be omitted in our references): 

1. there are numerous Homeric attestations of masculine -d in nominative, not vocative, function; 
likewise of nominative singular feminine -d vs. -â, and there is no cogent internal evidence that the 
nominative usage is an extension from the vocative usage (Schwyzer 1939:560); 

2. an old nominative -d could easily have been replaced by -d, in a process of declensional leveling 
from the oblique cases with -å-; in accordance with Kurylowicz's fourth law of analogy (1945-49 :169), 
whereby an ousted old form takes on a secondary function in relation to the acquired primary func- 
tion of the new form which ousted it, an ultimate repartition of -à as nominative vs. -d as vocative 
could arise; traces of the old nominative -ă could be metrically preserved in the Epic; 

3. the length in masculine -d (vs. -ă) predicates the formal mechanism of adding -s for the nomina- 
tive in the Epic meter; absence of -s conversely implies -d (vs. -@); 

4. the genitive singular of nominative masculine -d is -âs; once -ă is replaced by -d, however, the 
genitive singular is reconstituted as -ão in e.g. the Epic; -os ; -00 = -äs : -ão (Schwyzer 1939: 560), 
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Now the regular genitive singular of masculine å-stems in Linear B is -do, written (-Ca-o); transcend- 
ing Vilborg’s given formulation, we may conclude from criterion 4 that the nominative singular of 
-åo, written <-Ca>, was already -âs. But there are also attested in Linear B some residual instances of 
contextually-ascertained genitive singular masculine -ås, written <-Ca> (Lejeune 1958:38). The 
nominative singular of such masculine å-stems must have been -Z, according to all four of the criteria 
above, especially the last two. But if the genitive singular of a given masculine noun in -(/)å- is not 
attested in Linear B, are we to read -(f)& or -(t)ås? How, for instance, can we discern whether the 
nominative singular masculine fe-re-ta of Pylian tablet Eo 224 should be read telestå or telestås? 
Here the contextual evidence of teAgota in the Elean inscription DGE 413 (lines 8-9) from Olympia 
becomes crucial. We already have reason to expect Mycenaean reflexes from Olympia: for example, 
it is possible to correlate the report of Pausanias (4.20.2) that the priestess of Eileithuia at Olympia 
put out for her nülasg usuayuévag péAitt “barley-cakes kneaded with honey’ (italics supplied) with 
the text of Knossian tablet G 705, where Eileithuia is recipient of an offering likewise of honey 
(Ventris and Chadwick 1956:310). It is suggestive, then, that the collocation of teAcota and Samos 
in DGE 413.8—9 has a parallel in the collocation of fe-re-ta and da-mo in the land-tenure tablets of 
Pylos (cf. e.g. Bennet, April 1962:182; also Palmer 1963b:191). Even from the minimalist approach in 
contextual analysis, such as that practiced by Jones (1966:245), we can establish that the rubrics 
ki-ti-me-na vs. ke-ke-me-na are a basic official distinction for Pylian land-tenure, that the da-mo is the 
disposer of ke-ke-me-na land, and that the te-re-ta is holder of ki-ti-me-na land. We may therefore 
postulate a Mycenaean-inherited collocation in the Elean usage of t£Aeoxa/óapoc and the nominative 
singular -ta implies that Pylian ze-re-ta should be read as archaic telestå, not telestås. It is important 
too that the apparently non-Mycenaean adjunct to teAgova/óapoc in DGE 413, namely Ferac 
(line 8), shows the synchronically productive ending -täs as opposed to the residual -/d. 
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STUDIES OF LATIN AND LANGUAGES OF 
ANCIENT ITALY 


GIACOMO DEVOTO 


1. The end of World War I corresponds to a shift of interest in the field of Latin 
studies. Before the war, there were two approaches: on the one hand, that of the 
comparatists, who were interested primarily in prehistoric problems of the genetic 
relationships of languages, and, on the other, that of the classical philologists, whose 
linguistic interests were concentrated on the language of particular authors, their 
stylistic traits, and problems of attribution and authenticity. At the end of World War I, 
the epitomizations of the two points of view were, on the one hand, the Lateinische 
Laut- und Formenlehre of Ferdinand Sommer, which appeared in a 2nd and a 3rd 
edition in 1914, and, on the other hand, the Antike Kunstprosa of Eduard Norden, 
which appeared for the first time in 1898, and whose fifth printing took place in 1958. 

The first attempt at a synthesis on the part of the ‘grammarians’ was represented in 
1928 by the new edition of the Lateinische Grammatik of F. Stolz. This work had been 
revised from the point of view of phonetics and morphology by Manu Leumann, and 
from the point of view of syntax by J. B. Hofmann, and represented an attempt to 
document the facts, especially in regards to the formation of words. The next edition 
(1963-65) is unchanged in phonetics or morphology, while the syntax and stylistics 
have been revised by A. Szantyr. From a more philological point of view, the attempt 
made to achieve a closer relationship with linguistics is represented above all by the 
names of F. Skutsch, P. Kretschmer, W. Kroll, and M. Niedermann. Skutsch's 
attempt consists of a preference accorded to Latin explanations vis-à-vis Indo-Euro- 
pean explanations of linguistic facts. His method is well documented by the edition of 
his collected Kleine Schriften (1914). Kretschmer thoroughly documents his study in a 
survey of the Latin language in 1923 (Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 3rd ed., 
VI.102-21), Kroll in the “Entwicklung der lat. Schriftsprache" (Glotta 22.1—27, 1933) 
in relation to the preceding review in Kultur der Gegenwart (3rd ed. 1912, 523-65). 
Finally, I call attention to Niedermann's work, Essais d'étymologie et de critique 
verbale latines (1918), in which are combined, in exemplary fashion, his qualities as a 
philologist and a linguist, and the Précis de phonétique, which, first published in 1906, 
appeared in a third edition in 1945. 

The tradition being developed by the more comprehensive approach of a compari- 
son with Greek, is represented, above all, by the Traité de grammaire comparée des 
langues classiques by Antoine Meillet and Joseph Vendryes (1924, 2nd ed. 1948). The 
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picture of these later developments can be completed, for those studies limited to 
Latin, by mention of the Historische lateinische Grammatik of Ernst Kieckers (2 vols., 
Munich 1930-31), the very remarkable Latin language of L.R. Palmer (1955, 3rd ed. 
1961) and, finally, the Grammatica Latina storica e comparativa of Vittore Pisani 
(Turin 1948, 3rd ed. 1962). 

Naturally, this tendency has been counterbalanced by others, directed towards 
more strictly linguistic ends. In this case it is not appropriate to give a complete 
bibliographical review, but rather to select only a small number of books or memoirs 
which give an impression of the history and the variety of these developments. 


2. There are other new methods besides this new attempt to gain an equilibrium by 
drawing together the two traditional currents. The first consists in the Latin applica- 
tions of the principles of general linguistics, which were made known, for the first 
time, by Maurice Grammont, in La dissimilation consonantique (Dijon 1895). The 
application of general linguistic principles to Latin grammar is due to another scholar, 
Abel Juret, who published Dominance et résistance dans la phonétique latine (1913), 
Manuel de phonétique latine (1921, 2nd ed. 1938) and finally Systéme de la syntaxe 
latine (1926, 2nd ed. 1933). Although these new approaches have some scientific 
interest, they contain excessive generalizations, and, in the domains of the develop- 
ment of Latin throughout the thousand years of its history, they do not help to clarify 
the uncertain or obscure aspects. I have myself experimented with the advantage and 
dangers of those studies which are tied to the notion of 'linguistic systems', in which, 
as Antoine Meillet has said, “tout se tient’. For my book, Adattamento e distinzione 
nella fonetica latina (Florence 1924), I retain the conviction that it has been useful in 
order to give a definition of many phonetic problems in relation to the notion of 
system, but that the results, as they have appeared so far, are far from constituting a 
mature statement. The notion of system began its public history with the Cours of 
F. de Saussure (1916). But it was some time before its influence was felt. Meanwhile, 
an attempt was made to establish a description of languages, although by historical 
means. The Charakteristik des lateinischen Lautsystems formulated by Eduard 
Hermann, in 1919 (NAWG, 229-86) should be recalled in this context. Along this 
same line, the characteristics of two linguistic groups have been compared, as in the 
1966 work of E. Polomé, “Germanisch und Italisch im Lichte der deskriptiven Sprach- 
betrachtung" (Orbis 15.160ff.). But the idea of system was, by 1950, already ripe, 
when André Martinet used it in order to solve a problem of historic origin (Word 
6.26-41). 

The spirit which inspires these works is the need of ‘rigor’, stemming from models 
used in the natural sciences, and which even makes use of mathematical symbols. 
Since it is not possible to indicate all of these works, I shall limit myself to those by 
Gualtiero Calboli, such as the Studi grammaticali (Bologna 1962) or “Scarto stilistico 
e arricchimento del sistema" (LeSt, 1491f., 1966). 
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3. Independently of the tendencies of general linguistics, an effort to pinpoint the 
notions of linguistic origins in a direction different from genetic relationship has been 
made by Antoine Meillet in his work Les Dialectes indo-européens (2nd ed. 1922), who 
implicitly, and thanks to his ‘cellular’ view of intra-Indo-European relations, posed 
the problem of the ‘position’ of Latin and other Indo-European languages of Italy as 
considered in a framework of sister-languages. I recall, as an example, the study by 
Michel Lejeune (1943) (translated into Spanish), “La position du latin dans le domaine 
indo-européen" (Mémorial des études latines, 7-31, Paris). The cellular view repre- 
sents progress in relation to the study of genetic relationships, but it remains some- 
what untenable because it considers the linguistic boundaries to be permanent. 

Over a short period of time, the ‘cellular’ view of ‘languages’ was replaced by the 
geographic view of linguistic ‘facts’, i.e. by a new method of comparison developed on 
the basis of experiments in the Atlas linguistique de la France by Jules Gilliéron, who 
renewed the studies of Romance dialects, between 1915 and 1923. 

An elementary attempt to apply this method to studies of Italic languages has been 
reported by J. Schrijnen, in his memoir “Italische Dialektgeographie" (Nph 7.223-39, 
1922). But the facts which were compared were quite heterogeneous from the point of 
view of documentation, and the attempt remains modest and audacious at the same 
time. A more balanced application of these principles appeared in W. Porzig's 
memoir, Altitalische Sprachgeographie (Heidelberg 1960). But the systematic develop- 
ment of these principles is due principally to two Italian scholars, Benvenuto Terracini 
and Matteo Bartoli. Among the different structures which make up the fundamental 
part of the doctrine of linguistic geography, there is one which has had particularly 
important consequences for Italic studies, i.e. the norm of lateral areas: the corre- 
spondences between more distant areas relate to stages which are older than those 
between contiguous areas — the correspondence between Spanish hablar and Friulian 
favlà proves that the stage of vulgar Latin FABULARE is anterior to the stage PARABU- 
LARE, because the latter is based on the correspondence between the contiguous areas 
of the French parler and the Italian parlare. 

The traditional notions which have felt the impact of the linguistic geographical ap- 
proach even more were Italo-Celtic and common Italic. A first blow was dealt the 
Italo-Celtic doctrine in 1917 by Alois Walde (using traditional methods), in his Rekto- 
ratsrede über álteste sprachlichen Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern, in which he 
asserted closer relationships between, on the one hand, the Gaelic group and Latin, 
and, on the other, between the Brittanic group and Osco-Umbrian. Also following 
"geographical methods, I fought against the Italo-Celtic notion, emphasizing the 
fact that most of the resemblances were founded upon evidence of conservation. The 
fact that there are verbal flectional endings with r does not prove that there is any 
particular relationship between the two groups, but rather that it is a question of the 
traces of an original correspondence which can be found in two other regions, such as 
Hittite and Tocharian, due to an historical fluke, which does not establish specific 
family relationships (cf. AGI 22-3.200-39, 1929-30). I tried, using the same method, 
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to discover from the Italic facts whether Latin ignis ‘fire’ has a corresponding form in 
the Sanskrit agnis. If this correspondence between two non-contiguous regions is 
interrupted by Umbrian pir and Greek pyr, which are contiguous, that proves that the 
Umbrian tradition was developed within the Indo-European world in accordance with 
the Greek tradition, i.e. there is no justification for a recent phase in common with the 
Latin tradition (cf. my Gli antichi Italici, 41ff., 3rd ed. Florence 1967). The ultimate 
development of this method as applied to the general domains of not only the Italic, 
but also the Indo-European world, is found in the “Studi sulla stratificazione delle 
lingue indoeuropee II. Il posto che spetta al latino" (AGI 26.1—42, 1934) by Bartoli, 
and, in a more general framework, in my Origini Indeuropee (1962:382-9). 


4. The same diversity of attitudes which constituted the opposition between the 
comparatist grammarians and the non-comparatists was revealed in the early part of 
this fifty-year period in the domain of etymology. The heritage of the comparative 
view is represented by the Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch of Alois Walde, 
which first appeared in 1906 and was enriched, especially in regards to bibliographical 
information, by J.B. Hofmann, beginning with the 3rd edition (1938-54). The philo- 
logical heritage, fortunately harmonized with the comparative one, appeared in the 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue Latine of A. Ernout, primarily a philologist, 
and Antoine Meillet, a linguist. The former presented the basic historical outline for 
the history of words, and the latter chose the most reasonable etymological explana- 
tions, without feeling compelled to propose new ones. This dictionary, appearing for 
the first time in 1937, has appeared in a 5th edition in 1967. Some new elements can 
be found in my Avviamento all’etimologia of 1966, in which the Latin vocabulary 
is classified according to a Mediterranean and an Indo-European stage, and this 
classification is itself analyzed into words which belong to the lexical heritage, wit- 
nessed in practically all Indo-European languages, and into two other lexical categories; 
one, previously recognized by Antoine Meillet, belongs to the Northwest (and thus is 
in contrast with a vocabulary of the Southeast, linked primarily to the Greek and 
Aryan worlds), while the other is based on the opposition between peripheral and 
central areas. 

The rejuvenation of etymological research is seen also in the relationships which 
have been established between words and things, between languages and civilizations, 
in brief, in the recognition of words as sources of history. Indeed, the first attempts in 
this direction go back to the nineteenth century and the names of Adolphe Pictet and 
Otto Schrader, which still have a certain renown. But a modern example of this 
attitude, which should be mentioned, is the article by Bonfante on the “Tracce di 
terminologia palafitticola nel latino" (AIV 97/2.51-70, 1937-38). The aristocratic 
structure of the society from which the Latin vocabulary concerning the state, law, 
and family stem, has been brought out by Joseph Vendryes (MSL 20.265-85, 1918), 
and later, in more systematic fashion, by me, in the German edition of my Storia della 
lingua di Roma (Bologna 1939; Geschichte der Sprache Roms, 22-9, Heidelberg 1968). 
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5. The new developments in etymological research lead us to consider these fifty 
years as the period in which, against the genealogical exclusiveness of Latin etymology, 
enclosed in its Indo-European prison, the necessary importance was given to the 
notion of substratum and, in particular, to that substratum called ‘Mediterranean’. 
After the first proposals made by Antoine Meillet (MSL 15.161ff., 1908) and Jakob 
Jud (Bulletin der Dialectologie romane 3.1-18, 63-86, 1912), the important develop- 
ments in this field are traced to Francesco Ribezzo, who underlined in 1920 the 
‘Tyrrhenian’ unity of the toponymic data in ancient Italy (RIGI 4.83ff.). This was 
followed by studies of the toponymy of Sardinia by Benvenuto Terracini (Osservazioni 
sugli strati piu antichi della toponomastica sarda, 2nd ed. Reggio Emilia 1929), who 
proved that this area was not unitary, but rather linked, on the one hand, to the 
Ligurian world and on the other, to the Libyan and Iberic worlds. In 1931 there 
appeared the celebrated “Problémes de substrat” (BSL 32.93-184) by Vittorio 
Bertoldi. It was also during this same period that there appeared the work of Carlo 
Battisti, who was later to collect the most important contributions in the volume 
Sostrati e parastrati (Florence 1959). I note, finally, the article by C. Tagliavini in 
ZRPh 86.27-54 (1926). 

In Italy, the works of Giovanni Álessio, notably Le lingue indoeuropee nell'ambiente 
mediterraneo (Bari 1954) and in Switzerland the very remarkable contributions of 
J. Hubschmid, such as Sardische Studien (1953) or Thesaurus praeromanicus LI 
(1963—65), belong to the following generation. With the materials provided by Hub- 
schmid, one gains insight into the ‘nostratique’ stage, shared by the two most restricted, 
Basco-Caucasian and Ibero-African. 

Considerable scepticism accompanied this flow of ideas, which had its greatest 
influence in Italy and in Switzerland. This is not difficult to understand. But the 
original thesis, by which there was in Italy a linguistic void before Indo-Europeaniza- 
tion, cannot be maintained. There were men living in Italy centuries before the 
arrival of the first Indo-European tribes, and it is quite probable that the lexical 
definitions, for example in the domain of geography and vegetation, belonged to 
autochthonous stages and were adopted by the ‘invaders’. The most severe criticism 
of the Mediterranean theses came not from Western, but from Eastern Europe — 
the Bulgarian scholar, V. Georgiev; see his article on “La toponomie ancienne de la 
péninsule balkanique et la thése méditerranéenne", Linguistique balkanique 3.50 
(1961). The problem of substrata involves more than just the relationship between 
two stages, the Mediterranean and the Indo-European. The relationships of the 
substrata correspond to relationships which are not genetic, and which are found in 
many other cases. The most acknowledged theoretician of the substratum in this 
period was Benvenuto Terracini, who took a very definite stand, especially in his 
memoir of 1937 (Studi in onore di Alfredo Trombetti, 321-64, Milan). In this memoir 
he separates himself from those who negate the theory, or reduce it to a minimum, as 
well as from those promoters who consider it to be a biological fact, such as C. Merlo, 
in his important memoir, “Il sostrato etnico e i dialetti italiani" (ID 9.1-24, 1933). 
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Finally, from a different point of view, J. Schrijnen attempted to establish a connec- 
tion between the ‘Alarodian’ hypothesis of the Slovenian scholar K. Oštir, and the 
development of the Indo-European languages in the Mediterranean area, in the 
article *L'alarodien et l'accent d'intensité initiale dans les langues indo-européennes’ 
(MSL 23.53-71, 1927). 

All this did not prevent the theories which were opposed to the notion of substratum 
from also being pursued apart from the study of Latin antiquity. They were extended 
to the study of Romance languages, especially by G. Rohlfs (GRM 18.48 ff., 1930). 


6. Independently of the notion of substratum, and on the basis of the similarities and 
contrasts which are inevitable between an Indo-European and a Mediterranean level, 
the presence of Etruscan linguistic material within ancient Italy constitutes the most 
important element for the linguist. The interest shown in the Etruscan linguistic 
mystery is an old one. At the beginning of this century there were two basic attitudes 
towards the question, the one, rooted in Italy, was that Etruscan was an Italic lan- 
guage. The last representatives of this school were Elia Lattes and his student, Barto- 
lomeo Nogara (see his G/i etruschi e la loro civiltà, Milan 1933), who were, moreover, 
epigraphists rather than linguists. The other trend was represented primarily in 
Germany, following the views of Skutsch, who had formulated it in the Realenzy- 
klopädie of August Friedrich von Pauly (edited by G. Wissowa) in 1907 (V1.770—806). 
The great breakthrough was made in 1926 by Alfredo Trombetti, not because he 
thought that he had interpreted the Etruscan texts, but because he had managed to 
give a clear definition of the stages between which Etruscan should be inserted. 
According to him, there was a first phase, that of the Basco-Caucasian ties, and a 
last phase, (the third), the Indo-European. Between these two there should be another 
phase, i.e. the contacts between Italy and the Aegean culture, which could be called 
the Etruscan phase. (See Trombetti's La lingua etrusca, Florence 1928; and “Saggio 
di antica onomastica mediterranea", SE 13.263 ff. [1939], 14.183 ff. [1940].) 

The intervention of Trombetti resulted in a renewal of interest for the Etruscan 
problem. À new method was discussed which opposed the old method, based on com- 
parative etymology, that is, the combinatory method for which Skutsch gave such 
a well-founded example. There was an attempt made, in the case of E. Goldmann, 
to renew the Indo-European explanations by basing them, not on etymological resem- 
blances, but on a structural analysis. Vetter has employed all his powers as an epi- 
graphist in order to further the success of the combinatory method, but in his Etrus- 
kische Wortdeutungen of 1937, he was not able to avoid certain ‘Indo-Europeanizing’ 
tendencies. Eva Fiesel has clarified the question of grammatical gender in Das 
grammatische Geschlecht im Etruskischen (Göttingen 1922). All the same, the most 
complex personality in the field of Etruscology is Massimo Pallottino, born in 1909, 
who achieved a synthesis of linguistic, archaeological, and epigraphical information in 
order to approach the interpretation of Etruscan texts in an integrated manner. His 
Testimonia linguae etruscae (Florence 1954) and his Manuale di Etruscologia (Milan 
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1942, 5th ed. 1963) constitute a necessary source for the researcher. Not far from this 
tradition, established in Italy, were two German-speaking scholars who were first- 
rate in this field: K. Olzscha, who lived in Hamburg, and A.J. Pfiffig, an Austrian. 
See, for example, Olzscha's “Interpretation der Agramer Mumienbinde”, Klio 40 
(1939), and Pfiffig’s Studien zu den Agramer Mumienbinden (Vienna 1963). Both 
worked with the *bilinguistic' method, which no longer compares isolated etymologies, 
but the structures (not solely linguistic), the formulas, and the characteristics of 
regions which have come into the most contact. Rix (in his Das etruskische Cog- 
nomen, Wiesbaden 1963) and Untermann complete the picture of the present Etruscan 
scholars. The recent discovery of Punico-Etruscan inscriptions at Pyrgi, north of 
Rome, has opened discussions on a very high level. 


7. The bilinguistic method presents a theoretical problem as to the interlinguistic 
relationships which are due to neither genetic relationships nor substrata. In this case, 
it is a question of a third type of relationship, known technically as ‘adstratum’, and 
which aims to study influences of adjacent languages and linguistic ‘mixtures’; see 
Pallotino in SE 34.175-210 (1966). 

This problem was recognized on the practical level before the theoretical. I note, 
at the beginning, the German scholars Gustav Herbig and Eva Fiesel. Herbig, with a 
simple article in the Indogermanische Forschungen of 1917 (37.163-87), entitled 
“Etruskisches Latein", suggested that it was possible that we had under our very eyes a 
Latin which contained many Etruscan elements. Mrs. Fiesel, in her Namen des 
griechischen Mythos im Etruskischen (Göttingen 1928), renewed the study of foreign 
elements in Etruscan, a study initiated, long ago, by W. Deecke, and pursued by 
myself in SE 1.255-87 (1927). 

Finally, Terracini, in two large memoirs (1929 and 1931) in Studi etruschi (3.209—48, 
5.317-46), clarified numerous points which involved not only the appearance of 
Etruscan words in the Italic world and vice versa, but also reciprocal influences, even 
on the morphological level, between Latin and Umbrian or Oscan, or between Um- 
brian and Etruscan. 

All this led me to elaborate upon the notion of ‘peri-Indo-European’ in SE 18.187 ff. 
(1944), i.e. of an intermediate area in which different linguistic traditions had come 
into contact with one another, but had not exerted a lasting influence. This led in turn 
to an interpretation of certain resemblances between Etruscan and Indo-European, 
without arriving at any conclusions about genetic relationships. 

But this has absolutely no value in regards to another mystery, that of the Picenian 
language of the inscription of Novilara, for which I refer the reader to a recent study 
made by Durante in RicLing 5.65-86 (1962). 


8. The need for the consideration of the linguistic problems of ancient Italy from a 
unified point of view led Ribezzo to found, in 1917, the Rivista indo-greco-italica, 
which appeared until 1937, with 21 volumes. The systematic counterpart of this need 
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was filled, from an epigraphical point of view, by the Praeitalic dialects (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1933), written, with the Englishman R.S. Conway, by J. Whatmough and S. E. 
Johnson, and from a linguistic point of view by the work of V. Pisani, Le lingue dell 
Italia antica oltre il latino (Turin 1953, 2nd ed. 1964). In order to give a survey of the 
development of ideas it is necessary to divide the material into two parts, that of 
Indo-European languages which remained rather distant from Latin, and the ‘Italic’ 
languages which have influenced Latin or vice versa. The problems of the Messapian 
and Lepontic languages belong to the first group. 

a) Theinterest in the Messapian language was first developed by Francesco Ribezzo, 
who included in Rivista indo-greco-italica a first attempt at a ‘Corpus inscriptionum 
messapicarum', which included, during the twenty years of publication of the Rivista, 
about 200 inscriptions. The next edition can be found in the volume entitled Studi 
messapici by Oronzo Parlangeli (Milan 1960). An important contribution, Messa- 
pische Studien, was made by Otto Haas (Heidelberg 1962). Finally, C. de Simone has 
worked on the Sprache der Illyrier of Krahe,! and has also given a bibliographical 
review in 1962 (Kratylos 7.113-35). In effect, for a certain time the notion of Messa- 
pian, like that of Venetic, has been associated with a more inclusive notion of ‘Illyrian’, 
of which H. Krahe has been for decades an active patron. For all of ancient Italy, he 
has sought parallels to his treasure of toponyms and personal nouns found in the area 
of the Danube (Die alten balkanillyrischen geographischen Namen, Heidelberg 1925; 
and Lexikon altillyrischer Personennamen, 1929). Nevertheless, the golden age of 
Illyrianism seems to have come to an end. The Messapian language appears to 
correspond to a mixture of ‘two’ Indo-European traditions, the Illyrian and the 
Thracian; (cf. my Origini indeuropee, 398 ff., Florence 1962). 

b) The second tradition developed in that linguistic area called ‘Lepontic’. In 
reality, at the beginning of the period which we are discussing here, the term ‘Ligurian’ 
was still being used, and Max Niedermann, in 1919, reported, in a very reasonable 
manner, on “Das Problem der sprachlichen Stellung der Ligurer" in the Jahrbuch 
des Vereins schweizerischer Gymnasiallehrer (176ff., Aarau 1919). But the term 
was ambiguous, and we were not, at that time, in a position to decide if it indicated 
a primitive, pre-Indo-European stage, or an Indo-European stage different from 
the Celts as well as the Italic peoples. The solution was found in 1927 by Terracini, 
who demonstrated, in "Spigolature liguri" (AGI 20.1-39), on the basis of ono- 
mastic and toponymic information, the existence of the remaining pre-Indo-Euro- 
peans and Indo-Europeans, at the same time, in the territory between Genoa and 
the plain of the Po, and suggested calling the only remaining pre-Indo-Europeans 
"Ligurians', and those of the Indo-European tradition, independent of the Celtic or 
Italic peoples, ‘Lepontics’, These results, which did not seem conclusive, were en- 
riched by myself, in an article in RPh 88.197—208 in 1962. Thus there was established 
a link between the epigraphic information found in the Swiss canton of Tessin (col- 


2 Vol. I, Wiesbaden 1955; Vol. II, on Die messapischen Inschriften, was edited by C. de Simone, 
Wiesbaden 1964; cf. Die messapischen Personennamen by J. Untermann. 
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lected in the above-mentioned works of Whatmough and Pisani), and the indirect 
evidence of the northern Apennines. 


9. The uncertainties as to the grouping of problems are still present if the field of 
observation is restricted to languages more properly Italic, taken even in a large sense, 
and are more geographic than grammatical. 

The preliminary problem has been formulated by Haas in his book of 1960, Das 
frühitalische Element (Vienna), who has undertaken to resolve the questions which 
do not easily fit in the recognized framework of Latin, Osco-Umbrian, and Venetic. 
The conclusions of Haas are not decisive, but they do honor to European linguistics, 
which is so favorably disposed to problems which are different from the traditional 
ones. The path which I followed was totally different. I find acceptable a certain 
connection between the three notions of Venetic, Osco-Umbrian, and Latin, provided 
that the influences which the various Indo-European traditions have undergone on 
Italic soil are acknowledged, as I have shown, pp. 57-70 in the German edition (1968) 
of my Storia della lingua di Roma. Even the Latin of Rome shows traces of these 
ancient influences in aligning three different variations of the ancient aspirated voiced 
DH, i.e. the voiced ruber (of Venetic origin), the aspirated rufus (of Osco-Umbrian 
origin), and the voiceless T (of proto-Latin origin) in rutilus. 

Concerning the notion of ‘Proto-Latin’, I must acknowledge the great merit of 
Ribezzo, who energetically supported it in the Rivista indo-greco-italica, e.g. 12.192 ff. 
(1928), in spite of the resistance of most linguists who were attached to the genetic 
methods. 

Outside of these general problems, and again under the influence of the Rivista of 
Ribezzo, the first few years of this period were dedicated to Osco-Umbrian problems. 
Fifty years after the publication of the great manuals and editions of v. Planta and 
Conway, there appeared the manuals of G. Bottiglioni (Manuale dei dialetti italici, 
Bologna 1954) and Emil Vetter (Handbuch der italischen Dialekte, Heidelberg 1953), 
containing all the Osco-Umbrian inscriptions, and the edition including the commen- 
tary of the Eugubine Tables which I produced (Tabulae iguvinae, Rome 1937, 3rd ed. 
1962). The differences which separate the Osco-Umbrian from the Latin tradition are 
generally accepted, but they do not exclude, as I just mentioned, the possibility of 
contacts and uninterrupted influences. Another achievement in this period was the 
solution of the ‘protosabellic’ problem which, thanks to the studies of V. Pisani (Le 
lingue dell'Italia antica, etc., 225ff., 2nd ed. Turin 1964) and G. Radke (pp. 1764ff. in 
Pauly-Wissowa's Realenzyklopádie, Suppl. IX) should be considered as a problem of 
an ‘archaic Umbrian’. The strictly structural and combinatory philological method 
followed in my Tabulae iguvinae, has inspired other works, even if it has not had any 
unanimous following. In my opinion, the Roman sources, the Latin etymologies, 
often hinder the spontaneous activity of interpretors. It is nonetheless necessary to 
note the work of G. B. Pighi on the Umbrian pantheon (“I nomi delle divinità iguvine", 
RFIC 82.225-61, 1954), and the monographs by Rix and Untermann. Also to be 
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noted is the work of a young epigraphist Adriano La Regina, Le iscrizioni osche di 
Pietrabbondante, etc. (RhM LIX.260-86, 1966). 

Adjacent to Umbrian, there is a much less important language, Faliscan, which has 
undergone the most varied influences: its origin would appear to be ‘Proto-Latin’, 
and the influences are Etruscan, from a cultural point of view, and Sabine, from a 
morpho-phonological view. The general work, which contains all the known informa- 
tion on Faliscan, is due to Mrs. Gabriella Giacomelli (La lingua falisca, Florence 
1963). Certain more specific questions have been pinpointed by G. Bonfante (AGI 
51.1-25 (1966) and especially E. Peruzzi (Maia 16.149-75, [1964]; PP 19.138 ff., 
309 ff. [1964]). But the studies which have advanced the farthest in the last few years 
have been, thanks to Michel Lejeune (“Notes de linguistique italique", REL XXI/44. 
141-81, 1966) and G.B. Pellegrini, the Venetic studies. The point of departure was 
then extended to more general questions by an American scholar, M.S. Beeler, in his 
book on The Venetic language (Berkeley, Calif., 1949). But the tens of detailed studies 
by Lejeune and G. B. Pellegrini, above all on the new epigraphic discoveries of Lagole, 
have made it possible to realize the great work of G. B. Pellegrini and A.L. Prosdo- 
cimi, La lingua venetica (Padua and Florence 1967). This book constitutes, as long as 
no new epigraphic discoveries are made, the real ‘treasury’ of our knowledge of this 
subject. The book by J. Untermann, Die venetischen Personennamen, happily com- 
pletes this survey of our knowledge of this subject (Wiesbaden 1961). 

A new development (and a complication) is represented in this period by the inscrip- 
tions of the Val Camonica, illustrated the first time in an exaggerated manner by 
F. Altheim and E. Trautmann, who compared them with Latin in Vom Ursprung der 
Runen (Frankfort 1939). Radke linked them to Umbrian in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realen- 
zyklopädie (1782ff., Suppl. IX). The more correct solution to the problem is found 
in the memoir of A. L. Prosdocimi, Per una edizione delle iscrizioni della Val Camonica, 
where he wisely refuses to link them to one rather than another ‘Italic’ stage (SE 
33.575-99, 1965). 

The great crisis which Latin went through in the fifth century B.C. renders unintel- 
ligible the most ancient texts, not only of the Proto-Latin tradition (such as the 
inscription of Centuripae which Antonino Pagliaro, among others, studied with great 
skill (cf. Atti del III Congresso internazionale dei Linguisti, 151ff., Rome 1933), but also 
those of Rome itself. 

The European bibliography for the twentieth century concerning these texts (the 
inscription from the Forum, that of Duenos) is immense. It is only possible here to 
choose a few significant examples. I note two attempts in German because of the 
methodological innovations that they represent, i.e. the collaboration of linguists and 
jurists: the list includes Johannes Stroux (Philologus 86.460ff., 1931) and Emil Gold- 
mann and Hans Leifer (Klio 14, 1932), for the inscription from the Forum, and 
Goldmann (Die Duenos Inschrift, Heidelberg 1926) and Peruzzi (PP 13.328-46, 1958) 
for the inscription of Duenos. From an archaeological point of view, some interesting 
points have been made by S. Ferri about the latter inscription. Very elegant efforts 
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have been made by E. Peruzzi (PP 112.29-45, 1967) to understand the language of 
Numa, and of Royal Rome. 

At first, the archaic Latin texts also posed some questions concerning an alphabet. 
These questions were settled as a whole before World War I. I call attention to one 
exception, however, in the work of Magnus Hammarstróm, who took an autonomous 
position, not only on the linguistic, but also the cultural level, in regards to the trans- 
mission of Greek models in the Occident, with or without Etruscan intermediaries 
(Beiträge zur Geschichte des etruskischen, lateinischen und griechischen Alphabets, 1920). 


10. The glory of this fifty-year period is represented by the elaboration of the con- 
cept of linguistic history. There had been books in the past entitled *histoire de la 
langue latine’, but that of J. Walch (Historia critica linguae latinae, 2nd ed. 1734) 
represented an age which was still pre-scientific, and the works of the neo-grammarian 
period did not make it clear in what sense linguistic history was to be distinguished 
from historical grammar: such is the case with the Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache 
of Franz Stolz.” The beginning of a new approach was signaled, in regards to Latin, 
by Antoine Meillet, whose Apergu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, appearing in a 
first edition in 1913, was recognized universally as a masterpiece. The parallel 
Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine, appearing in 1928 (reprinted in 1966 with 
a bibliography by J. Perrot), was important as an introduction of this new concept 
into Latin studies. But the execution of Meillet's plan was somewhat hurried, and the 
book does not consider in just proportion the relationship between the historic and 
pre-historic periods. The latter were greatly favored at the expense of the former. 

I have myself tried to develop this concept, in my Storia della lingua di Roma (1939) 
and to apply it in a coherent manner as a history of Rome seen in linguistic perspec- 
tive. The book has nothing in common with the historical grammars, and retains in 
its German translation (1968) a structure that is independent of any traditional organ- 
ization. A very important commentary was written by Berengario Gerola (SE 16. 
598—626, 1942). 

‘Only a part of V. Pisani's Storia della lingua latina, up to the age of Virgil, has 
appeared (Turin 1962). The work of Altheim (Frankfurt 1961) has an inexact title, 
for ‘Geschichte des lateinischen Sprache’ is followed by a more precise “bis zum Beginn 
des literarischen Uberlieferung’, i.e. it is not a history, but a pre-history. 

The definition given by. A. W. de Groot of classical literary Latin as the standard 
language of authors from the age of Caesar to Augustus, such as was spoken in 
cultivated circles (REL 1.114, 1923), corresponds to a historico-linguistic interpreta- 
tion (and not a grammatical interpretation) of the facts. But in general, it should be 
remembered that the historico-linguistic interpretation has not had any direct con- 
sequences for the study of literary language, which remains, in general, within the 
limits of the philological, rhetorical, and stylistic traditions. 


? Revised by W.P. Schmid, Berlin 1966. An italian translation with an important introduction by 
A. Traina was published in 1968. 
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As a basis of comparison for these problems, I suggest the book by an American 
scholar, Ernst Pulgram, Tongues of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), which does not 
have a classic structure, but contains sufficient material to be considered as a work of 
linguistic history. 


11.. If the question is asked whether, as opposed to the partial success of Latin lin- 
guistic history as a whole, there were any real successes in somewhat more restricted 
fields, the answer is in the affirmative, above all for two authors and two of their 
works. The first is J.B. Hofmann (the collaborator of Leumann in the editing of the 
part on syntax of the great Latin grammar), who, in 1926, published his famous book 
on the Lateinische Umgangssprache (3rd ed. Heidelberg 1951). It was a study which 
brought out all the formulas which appeared in literary works but which belonged 
neither to veritable literary language nor to external, dialectal influences. It is clear 
that the sources of comedy were essential to this study. The book of Hofmann was a 
total success. The only criticism which I would like to make is that that in the book 
which is opposed to the unitary concept of literary language is itself not unitary. 
The Umgangssprache is organized on two different, if not contradictory levels: the one 
underlines intimateness and expressiveness, and is truly the language of a family 
environment; the other stresses rather the apathy and banality of the office and shops 
which has, above all, negative characteristics. 

The other scholar is Jules Marouzeau, author of the other masterpiece, Traité de 
stylistique appliquée au latin (1935). This book, inspired by the ideas of Ch. Bally’s 
school in Geneva, documents the richness of choices: the concept of a stylistic choice 
is introduced into the history of Latin linguistics by this book, and has become a 
fundamental notion for stylistics in general. 

The Traité de stylistique represents for Jules Marouzeau the conclusion of a large 
amount of research on the subject of the analysis of social levels in the Latin language. 
His work has passed through various stages since the volume L’ordre du mot dans la 
Phrase latine (Paris 1922) from the Latin of peasants? up to its effort to raise itself to a 
literary language in the memoirs Le latin à la conquéte de l’abstrait (1947)* or L'accés 
de Rome à son destin litteraire (BAGB 52—72, 1954). A number of works constitute a 
sort of constellation around these two masterpieces. I will cite an Italian example, the 
study of popular elements in Horace by G. Bonfante (Em 4.86-119, 1936). A very 
important work in this field is Die lateinischen Schimpfwörter of Ilona Opelt (Heidel- 
berg 1965). 


12. The history of Latin is the history of a language which has mixed origins, a first 
burgeoning in the age of the monarchy, as I have described, previous to a period of 
almost fatal crisis, and finally a 500-year expansion, from 350 B.C. to 150 A.D. 


® Mélanges Vendryes, Paris 1925; cf. G. Bonfante's article in REL 32.162ff. (1954). 
* Anales de Filología clásica (Buenos Aires) 4.7ff. (1947). The subject is further developed in E. 
Mikkola's book on Die Abstraktion im Lateinischen (Helsinki 1966). 
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The processes of mixing on a protohistorical level have been illustrated above. 
There remain to be explained those of an historical order, which are characterized 
essentially by loanwords. Concerning the dialectal elements which had penetrated 
into Latin, the elaboration by A. Ernout, in his celebrated Eléments dialectaux du 
vocabulaire latin, belongs to a period which precedes the compass of this study (1st ed. 
1909). After a parallel (and less successful) work on the Latin loanwords in Etruscan 
(BSL 30.82-124, 1929), Ernout devoted himself to studies of vocabulary in Philologica 
I-III (1946, 1957, 1965), and in his Aspects du vocabulaire latin (1954), which are all 
exemplary works. 

Among the minor contributions, I note the very clear position taken by P.G. 
Goidanich ‘against’ the tendency to recognize excessive dialectal influences within the 
Roman area (Atti del primo Congresso di studi romani, Rome 1928). Much more 
recent and convincing is the memoir of E. Campanile, “Elementi dialettali nella 
fonetica e nella morfologia del latino" (SSL, 1-21, Pisa 1961). 

The last fifty years has witnessed the reinterpretation of the problem of Greek loan- 
words. Multiplying its various aspects, the problem was transferred from the patho- 
logical domain, where it had been put by the linguistics of genetic relationships, to a 
more concrete level of sources and stages. B. Friedmann, in his book Die ionischen 
und attischen Wórter im Altlatein (1937) gave one of the first examples of such an 
analysis. 

F. Altheim (Griechische Gótter im alten Rom, Giessen 1930) and G. Pasquali 
(Preistoria della poesia romana, Florence 1937) have shown the precocity of the first 
Greek influences on Latin, exerted as early as the age of the monarchy in the realms 
of religion and marine activities. 

Not only linguistic, but also philological and literary studies of the age of Plautus 
have revealed two contemporary stages of a low Greek influence, tied to the arrival 
of the first slaves from the Greek world, and another stage, that of an interest in the 
Greek grammarians, philosophers, and scholars which developed between the second 
and third Punic wars. The Greek loans of the Imperial Age pose new problems, such 
as the relationships of equality between the Greek and Latin areas, of which Terracini 
has given some interesting examples, and that of Christian sects being adapted to a 
new framework, a problem which still calls for much work. 


13. Now that the large problems have been clarified, with the analysis, let us say, of 
the positions occupied by Leumann, Ernout and Meillet, Hofmann and Marouzeau, 
my Storia della lingua di Roma, and the Italic panorama of Pisani, the more partic- 
ular questions can be presented in a more concentrated manner. 

The essential points begin with the closely allied questions about the nature of the 
Latin accent and rhythm. Fifty years ago, theories of Latin accent were divided, in 
Europe, into two schools. The first represents above all the French tradition, which 
recognizes, during à provisional, prehistoric phase, an initial accent of intensity, 
followed by an accent of pitch on the penultimate or antepenultimate vowels during 
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the whole of the Classical period. Only with the end of the Empire was this accent 
replaced by an accent of intensity (cf. A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire 
comparée des langues classiques, 2nd ed. Paris 1968). The second theory, promoted 
especially by German scholars, considers the accent of intensity as permanent, from 
the prehistoric age to the classical age, until the end of the Empire, giving way only at 
the beginning of the Republican age to the change from the first to the penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable. In the last fifty years, the debate has had a single remarkable 
manifestation, in the work of Eduard Fraenkel. Fraenkel supported the German 
doctrine, using new arguments, especially that of the coincidence of the ictus and the 
accent of words (Iktus und Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers, Berlin 1928), while 
Giorgio Pasquali (RFIC 58.157-88, 1930), in a long report, has maintained, and even 
emphasized, the traditional objections of the French school. H. Drexler, O. Skutsch, 
and H. Haffter? have made important contributions. A lengthy review of the question 
has been published in Italy by G.C. Lepschy (ASNP 31.199-246, 1962), in a well- 
informed and very useful memoir. 

Concerning the ancient rhythm, besides the book by W.M. Lindsay, Early Latin 
verse (1922), there has appeared the Prosody of Terence by L. Laidlaw (1938). But 
the most important work is once again due to G. Pasquali, the Preistoria della poesia 
romana cited above, in which he has given a new explanation of Saturnian verse, 
related to the first Greek influences on Roman civilization. Two other Italian authors 
have made some contributions which should be mentioned: Massimo Lenchantin, 
with a series of articles on the classical accent,? and F. di Capua with two memoirs 
(Il ritmo prosaico nelle lettere dei papi, |: 1937, II: 1939, Rome) on prosaic rhythm in 
the age of transition between the musical accent and the accent of intensity, during the 
Lower Empire and the Middle Ages. 


14. Strictly phonetic problems have not given rise to any first-rate works. I cite here, 
as an attempt to expand the horizons of traditional research, on the one hand, the 
large memoir of Albrecht Gótze on the relative chronology of certain innovations 
(IF 41.78-149, 1923) and especially the memoir of A. Martinet (L’evolution phonétique 
et les sons du latin ancien, 2nd ed. Louvain 1955), who considers a certain number of 
innovations in the framework of a more general system. 

In the second place, and as authentic statements of present scientific methods, I cite 
the work of G. Bottiglioni (Il dileguo delle brevi atone interne nella lingua latina, Pisa 
1923), on examples of syncope in Latin, the study of Latin anaptyxis by the remark- 
able Dutch Latinist A. W. de Groot (Góttingen 1921), and finally the Estudios de 
fonética y morfología latina of A. Pariente (Salamanca 1949). 


* Inchronological order: Drexler, Plautinische Akzentstudien (Breslau 1932); Skutsch, Prosodische 
und metrische Gesetze der lambenkürzung (Göttingen 1934); and Haffter, Untersuchungen zur alt- 
lateinischen Dichtersprache (Berlin 1934). 

€ “Studi sull'accento greco e latino", nineteen articles, the last of which appeared in RFIC 51.177-91 
(1922). 
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A rather secondary domain, that of Latin pronunciation, has not offered any oppor- 
tunities for successive authors, of a number of publications, to achieve any exceptional 
results. 


15. In the field of morphology, the most important fact has been the renewal of 
interest for word derivations. In this area, the great master has been Manu Leumann, 
who, in his best research, concentrated on grammar, as was cited several times above. 
Among the many monographs, I note that of J. Perret, Les dérivés latins en -men et 
-mentum (Paris 1961). As a general manual, the Morphologie historique du latin of 
A. Ernout has been readily accepted in Europe (2nd ed. 1926), and has been translated 
many times. À very important contribution is the study of Alessandro Ronconi 
on the Latin verb (1946, 2nd ed. 1959). Three particular works should be mentioned 
in their very different realms: the Rückläufige Ableitung of Franz Brender (1920), the 
study of Latin imperfect of A. Mayer (Glotta 35.114—33, 1956), who discusses different 
hypotheses which have been proposed in the last forty years, and, on the borderline 
between morphology and syntax, the “Genus und Sexus" of B. Löfstedt (SymbOs/ 
38.47-68, 1963). 

The Etudes de phonétique et de morphologie latine (Neuchatel 1928), of A. Burger, 
are essential for the explantion which they give of the formation of the perfect in -u; 
as well as the explanation of the relation between the present and imperfect in Latin 
subjunctive by J. Perret (Latomus 23.197-212, 1964). 


16. There is no possible comparison between the research done on Latin phonetics 
and morphology, on the one hand, and syntax, on the other. Syntax represents a 
richness and a flourishing, which the other parts of the grammar could not even 
approximate. This situation might also be a result of the fact that the studies of 
syntax were made much later, and that the syntactical report of the Grundriss by 
Karl Brugmann was not as well received as its author, Berthold Delbrück, deserves. 
In 1918 the situation was about the same as in 1860. The need for a change was 
expressed in a booklet by W. Kroll, Die wissenschaftliche Syntax im lateinischen 
Unterricht (Berlin 1917). 

What was needed was to make up for lost time. It was an indirect student of 
Delbrück, the great Swiss scholar Jakob Wackernagel, who was to reawaken the 
interest in these neglected problems. He did this with his Vorlesungen über Syntax, 
which corresponded to lectures actually given at the end of World War I and pub- 
lished between 1920 and 1925 in a first edition, between 1926 and 1928 in the second. 
Wackernagel shows traditional specialists in syntax (and in contrast with the views of 
Franz Skutsch), the advantage of comparing Latin syntagms with those of Greek and 
Germanic, at the same time showing comparatists the advantage of relying not on 
formulas, but on texts which the author completely masters. Two theoretically 
opposed, but both very important points of view are presented respectively, by P. 
Giuffrida in his Principi di sintassi latina (Turin 1938) linked to philosophical prin- 
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ciples, and by A. Traina, Esegesi e sintassi (Padua 1955), who insists on the connection 
between syntax and interpretation. 

In addition to this main attempt to expand horizons, and the methodological 
innovations, there developed also in this period an attempt at more profound studies, 
due above all to the doctrine of Swedish scholars and of their master, Einar Lófstedt. 
The Swedish school concentrated on the most recent texts of the Imperial age, and 
took into account, with the two volumes of Syntactica of Lófstedt (I: 1942, II: 1933) 
all the syntactical problems that can be gleaned from them: such as, concerning 
Tacitus, the different use of archaisms in his evolution as a writer, and the relations 
between late and archaic authors, according to the schema which F. Marx had indi- 
cated in 1909, and which was adopted by A. Ronconi in 1957 (“Arcaismi o volga- 
rismi?", Maia 9.7—35). Clustered around Lófstedt, there were the volumes of M. 
Salonius dedicated to the Vitae Patrum (1920), of J. Svennung on Palladius (Unter- 
suchungen zu Palladius, Uppsala 1936), of H. Hagendahl on the metrical prose of 
Arnobius (Góteborg 1936), and finally the Syntaktische Forschungen of Dag Norberg 
(1943). These works are comparable to excavations which have uncovered real trea- 
sures. 

But the syntactical problems are not limited to the imposing successes of the Swedish 
school. There are two others which should be mentioned, even if they have given rise 
to fewer scientific debates: the first is that of the passage of parallel periods, as the 
laws of the XII Tables in the hypotactical periods which triumphed in the age of 
Cicero. I cite in regards to this the memoir of M. Durante, "Prosa ritmica, allittera- 
zione e accento nelle lingue dell'Italia antica" (RicLing 4.61—98, 1958). The second 
is the problem of the free, indirect style studied, for example, by J. Bayet,’ who gives a 
demonstration of the innovation and audacity already present in the Senatus consul- 
tum de Bacchanalibus, at the beginning of the second century A.D. 

Corresponding in the importance of their research to the Swedes, who dedicated 
themselves to syntax, are the scholars of the Dutch school of Nijmegen, who have 
concentrated on the language of Christian authors, first under the guidance of Mgr. 
Schrijnen and later of Christine Mohrmann. It is not necessary to give a long list 
of these works, such as those of H.H. Janssen and W. Teeuwen. Its main interest 
for this survey of European linguistics can be seen from the beginning in the funda- 
mental memoir of J. Schrijnen, Charakteristik des altchristlichen Lateins (1932), in 
which the author demonstrates that there is not one Christian Latin, but two, and that 
each of the two differs much more from the other than from the Latin of the pagans. 

Ás for the Latin used by the Church Fathers, as long as they were concerned with 
problems of doctrine, there was no reason why they should detach themselves from 
the traditional language, which was so well suited to any theoretical debate, while the 
apologists, Apostles and preachers, had many reasons for adjusting their language to 
the tastes of the faithful and to their ability to comprehend. For the same reason, in 


* RPh 57.327-62 (1931), 58.336—72 (1932). Cf. C. Hyart, Les origines du style indirect libre (Brussels 
1954). 
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liturgical ceremonies, the formulas for the ritual were pronounced with all the force 
corresponding to the sentiments of universality and eternity; compare this with the 
Gospel, which must be intimate and almost individual, even on the linguistic level. 


17. Theexpansion of the Imperial administration of all the civilized West to Trajan, 
and the application of citizens' rights to all subjects of the Empire by Emperor 
Caracalla, in 212 A.D., poses some problems as to linguistic unity, which was at that 
time being threatened by two different forces. These forces arose at the same time: 
on the one hand, there is the depth of the linguistic stratum which always leads to 
the establishment of a superior layer, which remains unitary, and an inferior layer, 
which gradually becomes heterogeneous. The linguistic concept corresponding to 
this layer was named ‘Vulgar Latin’. From the point of view of the superior layer, the 
direct evidence of the inscriptions reveals, until the end of the Republic, the effort 
made to stabilize the language and its orthography, but at a certain moment shows us 
also that there were centrifugal forces at work. The work of the Finnish scholar V. 
Väänänen on Le latin des inscriptions pompéiennes (1937, 3rd ed. Berlin 1966), shows 
us that it is possible to render the same text in two languages which are nevertheless 
quite different: quis amat valeat — qui ama valia, i.e. here is an early example of a 
“socio-linguistic” problem. On the other hand, they confirm not only linguistic 
innovations, but neue Denkformen, according to the formula of Karl Vossler (Fest- 
schrift Becker, 170-87, Heidelberg 1922), which influenced the linguistic equilibrium 
Which had been achieved at that time. The romanist Eugen Lerch, a student of 
Vossler, has been able to give his book, on the origin of the Roman future tense, the 
title: Die Verwendung des romanischen Futurums als Ausdruck eines sittlichen Sollens 
(1919). 


18. But the sociological divisions are nothing in comparison with the geographical 
divisions which developed, at first very discretely, later to be revealed in all their 
profundity. Classical linguistics has remained for a long time blind to this event. 
Nineteenth century authors, such as Karl Sittl and Friedrich Georg Mohl, who had 
envisaged a Vulgar Latin sensitive to geographical (and ethnic) differences, were 
regarded with disdain at the beginning of the twentieth. This disdain would have 
continued into our period were it not for the intervention of Romance linguistics, 
which was more flexible and open to new ideas. 

All the same, it would not have been difficult to admit in principle that the Latin 
language, already exposed to foreign influences within its national center, would have 
necessarily been submitted to much more powerful influences as soon as it drew 
farther away from Rome. 

The notions of substratum and mixture, which were adopted, not reluctantly, in 
regards to the establishment of Indo-European linguistic traditions in Italy, were so 
accepted not only because of the force of the facts, but thanks also to the attitudes of 
the Romanists. Thus the idea was accepted that Latin, in spreading throughout Italy, 
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was shared by regions favorable to mixtures, and in regions which did not favor them. 
It is thus that the Latin of Sardinia, Tuscany, Venetia, and Messapia, only slightly 
mixed, was able to be conserved rather faithfully up to our day. In the other regions, 
it must have been influenced by the Osco-Umbrian languages and, with devastating 
results, by the Gallic languages. À very nice description of the adaptation of Latin in 
the Gallic world has been given by Terracini in "Gallico e Latino” (RFIC 49.401—30, 
1921). A report which emphasizes the foreign influences, and above all those of 
Germanic languages, on the development of Latin, has been made by W. von Wart- 
burg in Die Entstehung der romanischen Völker (Halle 1939). The most recent sum- 
mary of the dialectal groupings of Latin in Italy I myself presented under the title 
“Italia dialettale" (Atti del V Convegno di studi umbri, 93-127, Gubbio 1967). 

The traces of Greek shown in Calabria revealed by Rohlfs have met with opposition 
in Italy (“ Autochthone Griechen oder byzantinische Gråzitåt?”, RLR 4.118—200, 1928). 
They do not eliminate the possibility that a Latin tradition, although restricted, was 
conserved in the cloister and isolated spots (see my Geschichte der Sprache Roms, 176). 

At present there is the problem of the termination of Latin as a living language. The 
two extreme solutions are represented by HE Muller, who assigns it to the Age of 
Charlemagne (in A chronology of vulgar Latin, Halle 1929), while in my Storia della 
lingua di Roma, I retain the classic date of 476 A.D. Some very recent and remarkable 
considerations are found in D. Norberg's “A quelle époque a-t-on cessé de parler latin 
en Gaule?" 

The bibliographical information which makes it possible to follow the scientific 
activity in the realm treated in these pages can be found in Année philologique (since 
1924) under the supervision of Juliette Ernst, and in the Bibliographie linguistique 
(since 1949), in the care of Christine Mohrmann. 

It is still impossible to foresee whether the reconciliation between the comparatists 
and philologists announced at the beginning of this period will result in a true unifica- 
tion. 


s BL 21.346-56 (1966). Cf. F. Lot, “A quelle époque a-t-on cessé de parler latin?", ALMA 6.97-159 
(1931). 


COMPARATIVE ROMANCE LINGUISTICS* 


YAKOV MALKIEL 


1. DELIMITATION OF SCOPE 


For several decades Romance philology — and comparative Romance linguistics, as its 
indisputable core discipline — enjoyed a position of great prominence and presented a 
tremendous appeal to Western and Central Europe’s intellectual élite. In fact, few 
scholarly pursuits can be so neatly placed on the geographic map: while there have 
been intermittent attempts to implant Romance linguistics in such far-away places — 
if one is to measure the distance from, say, Paris — as Turkey, Israel, the Congo’ 
Ghana, South Africa, Hong Kong, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and the Americas,! 
it is undeniable that this domain, for better or worse, represents a European tradition; 
that it has been cultivated, in the overseas countries, with limited success, almost in- 
variably in overt emulation, or imitation, of European patterns; and that its advance 
has been spearheaded by scholars reared in Europe or, at least, trained at European 
universities. This limitation is not necessarily wholesome and it need not indefinitely 
hold true in the future; but it must be carefully kept in mind in any critical digest of 
significant research carried out in the last half-century. 

Comparative Romance linguistics reached its flowering in the Old World between 
1860 and 1935,? and within this seventy-five year period it is permissible to set off the 
triple decade 1885-1915 as, presumably, its all-time crest. The First World War and 
the war’s aftermath marked the discipline’s first retreat from inherent eminence and 
from outward recognition, while the Second World War, including its prelude and its 
epilogue, dealt a far more severe blow to its continued growth. The danger of its 
extinction — if there ever was any — has, however, been averted, and the pendulum 
seems to be swinging back on both sides of the Atlantic. Some European countries, at 
least, boast once again a respectable rate of production, as regards the numerical 
representation of newly recruited experts and the thoroughness of their published 
research. What remains at issue — and on this score the next few years may well prove 
to be decisive — is the ability of the pacesetters to rejuvenate the methodology, to set 
new goals (clearly defined and attractive to talented, ambitious workers), and to 
re-establish a much-needed rapport with general linguistics, which has somehow been 


+ Let me thank Curtis Blaylock, my late friend Percival B. Fay, and Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Jr., 
for their critical reading of the manuscript. 
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lost in the last few decades.? The specific reasons for the temporary decline of com- 
parative Romance linguistics will be laid bare in this chapter (Sections 6-7), and 
an attempt will be made in that context to identify some conditions which should — 
and very well may — ensure its successful comeback. 

To keep this chapter within reasonable limits and to enhance its homogeneity, I 
shall interpret the label comparative as implying genetic kinship and the diachronic 
perspective, or, at least, an approach indirectly conducive to fruitful historical ana- 
lysis. One can, of course, jointly study a certain feature in several, or even all, Romance 
Janguages without the slightest concern about comparison, i.e. through sheer juxta- 
position; and one is free, especially in descriptive inquiries, to engage in comparison 
entirely devoid of any reconstructive design.* Such research, legitimate as it is, and 
distinguished as it may become, will not generally claim our attention here. 


2. THE CLASSICAL STANDARD OF COMPARATISM 


While for many tastes Romance linguistics at its most daring and original is exempli- 
fied by Hugo Schuchardt’s far-flung æuvre, the standard for austerely comparative 
work was set, beyond the shadow of a doubt, by Wilhelm Meyer-Lübke. The period 
of tone-setting excellence, in that Swiss-born scholar's life (his career took him from 
Zürich to Jena to Vienna, and from there back to Germany [Bonn]),? lasted from his 
splendid earliest *Beitráge zur romanischen Laut- und Formenlehre", which he pub- 
lished as a relatively young man; to those studies in old-style phonology and in lexico- 
logy which fall into the concluding years of his life, after 1930.” The two pillars that 
support his broad reputation as a distinguished comparatist are, first, the Grammatik 
der romanischen Sprachen (— GRS, 3 vols., 1890-1902), whose opening volume, 
palpably influenced by the then recent discovery of K. Verner's Law, is a real master- 
piece; and, second, the Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (= REW, 1911-20; 
rev. ed., 1930-35). Insiders know that Meyer-Lübke was too young when he wrote his 
grammar and too old when he compiled and, especially, when he revised his dic- 
tionary; also, on both occasions he worked far too hastily and was ill-advised to carry 
on his shoulders the entire burden of responsibility. For all their shortcomings, these 
two oft-consulted reference works have never been replaced, and progress, as Jakob 
Jud pointed out in his incisive necrology, was measured for decades with Meyer- 
Lübke's syntheses serving as a handy frame of reference. His workmanship was at its 
finest in his Historische Grammatik der franzósischen Sprache, in which comparativism, 
by definition, is necessarily implied rather than overt;? and, somewhat like his con- 
temporary A. Meillet and not unlike Meillet’s intellectual heir and our own contem- 
porary É. Benveniste, Meyer-Lübke made it a point to turn his attention, almost 
cyclically, now to one Romance language, now to another, paying heightened atten- 
tion to such relatively neglected descendants of Latin as Rumanian, Sardinian, and 
Old Portuguese. ? It is in this context that his most controversial venture, the glotto- 
historical monograph on Catalan (1925), acquires its true significance. To Meyer- 
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Liibke’s pen we also owe the most authoritative, if by now obsolete, introduction to 
the methodology of Romance linguistics (the Einführung appeared in 1900; then, re- 
vised, in 1909; eventually, once more refurbished, in 1920); one would search it in 
vain, however, for an auto-analysis of the author's own style and strategy of research, 
since a certain restraint and pudeur hindered Meyer-Lübke and most scholars of his 
generation from engaging in such self-explication. 

Meyer-Lübke's power of synthesis (linked to a willingness to take risks); the fairly 
even spread of his curiosity over all major Romance dialects and, a fortiori, languages 
and over several periods; his, all told, excellent grounding in Latin (demonstrated by 
his editorial comments scattered through the successive fascicles of the monumental 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae); finally, his ability to keep his knowledge of past, present, 
and immediately foreseeable research in significant perspective," all combined to 
make him something of a leader whom it has proved impossible for later generations 
to replace. While — to cite but two examples — it is undeniable that Menéndez Pidal 
far surpassed him in the accurate interpretation of Hispanic records and that Wart- 
burg's dictionary is incomparably more meticulous and circumstantial than Meyer- 
Lübke's modestly-sized REW, even these seasoned and well-informed scholars lacked 
the sweep of Meyer-Lübke's uniquely pan-Romanic overview. 

In the mid-’twenties it became fashionable to disagree sharply and even loudly with 
Meyer-Lübke's general approach to research and with many of his specific pronounce- 
ments and predictions, to rebel against his — until then undisputed — authority. Leo 
Spitzer, a direct student but hardly a disciple, missed in his teacher's etymologies a 
‘feel’ for the metaphor, which can serve as a clue to life in all its protean manifestations. 
Jakob Jud criticized the sheer inaccuracy of many raw data cited and, more broadly 
speaking, the lack of filtering, of critical assessment of the heterogeneous material 
adduced. A still very young Amado Alonso, in his celebrated critique of Meyer- 
Lübke's ill-fated book Das Katalanische (a critique which he undoubtedly wrote with 
the encouragement and tacit help of his own teacher, Menéndez Pidal), had little 
difficulty in showing that Meyer-Lübke did not have the Spanish material under firm 
control in attempting to demonstrate that Catalan was essentially a southerly, trans- 
Pyrenean prong of Provengal, i.e. of Gallo-Romance; not without a touch of humor, 
a self-confident Alonso preferred instead to view Provencal as a northerly prong of 
Hispano-Romance — a change in perspective which immensely flattered his com- 
patriots.1 Whatever the merits of these objections and of the alternatives proposed, 
the angry young dissenters were a shade unfair toward a master then passing through a 
difficult stretch of his life, and the arguments involved a certain dosage of misappre- 
hension of the inherent limitations of comparatism, an appraisal which unavoidably 
entails a certain disengagement from too detailed, too concrete concern with any 
single culture, language, and period. Perhaps the answer to the resultant inadequacy 
(as Meyer-Lübke's great counterpart Meillet seems to have been the first to sense) lies 
in all manner of team-work, with dictionaries and historical grammars of the future 
combining the wide-meshed approach of an audacious comparatist and the philo- 
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logical skill and expertise of a group of specialists, cach steeped in thorough knowledge 
of a particular culture, including all relevant sources of information. However that 
may be, Meyer-Liibke must not be light-heartedly accused of any excessive rigidity of 
thinking, any stunted growth, or any stubborn indifference to new trends. He re- 
sponded affirmatively to the implications of dialect geography (including Gilliéron's 
homonymics), to the Wörter-und-Sachen technique, and to numerous other innovatory 
currents; he zestfully restructured his edifice of phonology so as to de-emphasize the 
role of stress (thus retreating from his earlier subservience to Verner) and to piece 
together more neatly the presumable sequence of events; and, in 1921, he rearranged 
the derivational suffixes of French in such manner as to bring out more incisively their 
functional affinities and the rivalries flowing from this enmeshment.?? 


3. COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS AS A MODEL OF BROADLY 
CULTURAL ANALYSIS 


Nothing bespeaks more eloquently the pre-eminence of comparative linguistics within 
the frame of philological disciplines during the latter’s apogee than the place of honor 
accorded it in such ambitious encyclopedic ventures as G. Gróber's long-influential 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie (orig. ed., 1888-1902). The opening volume in 
its entirety was given over to an array of linguistic studies and surveys, including a 
string of succinct historical grammars. It was this linguistically-oriented volume that, 
significantly, contained, in nucleo, the vindication of the whole enterprise — and of the 
diversely channeled scholarship that stood behind it; that justified, with measurable 
accuracy, the very concept of a loosely unified Romance culture marked by common 
roots. Into this neatly bounded mold Gróber comfortably pressed, in the remaining 
volumes, the study of Romance metrics and of Romance vernacular literatures. His 
plans went much farther: it was his intention to include, among auxiliary or ancillary 
disciplines (Grenzwissenschaften), an account of the medieval segment of the history 
of the Romance nations (entrusted to H. Bresslau); a sketch of the tradition of visual 
arts, within the matrix of Romance cultures (from the pen of A. Schultz); and an out- 
line of scholarly, speculative, and scientific endeavors that, over the years, have been 
launched on Romance soil (surveyed by the philosopher W. Windelband). He even 
toyed with the idea of having Romance style and Romance music analyzed for the 
benefit of philologists. It is unimportant why the original, over-ambitious project was 
subjected to later retrenchments.^ What matters is that the initial scope of the 
encyclopedia thus transcended by a wide margin the range of that excellent learned 
journal, Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie, which the very same scholar had founded 
in 1877 — and which has survived to this day, weathering all storms. One may, of 
course, question the legitimacy or the wisdom of such constructs as ‘Romance sculp- 
ture’, ‘Romance folk music’, even ‘Romance paroemiology', to say nothing of the 
highly controversial ‘Romance nations’; even if one rules them out, the compliment 
implicitly paid to comparative Romance linguistics is flattering and may serve as a 
measuring rod of the discipline's quickly soaring prestige at that juncture. 
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The original volume on Romance linguistics in the Grundriss series (1888) was 
thoroughly recast by all contributors, or by suitable substitutes, in 1904-06. But 
when, between the two wars and under a different helmsman, new volumes began to 
be added to the set on the literary side, there unfortunately occurred no compensatory 
buttressing of the linguistic quota, with the result that the balance an inspired Gróber 
had so steadfastly envisaged was in the end irremediably destroyed. 

The reason for the prominence which Gróber accorded comparative Romance 

linguistics was not a matter of whim or of conformity with a prevailing fashion: as he 
realized, it is the privilege of the Romance linguist to move up and down an axis of 
fully two thousand years, whereas the student of Romance literature(s) has before him, 
at best, material extending over a single millennium. By using linguistics as a standard- 
setter, Gróber immensely extended and.enriched his discipline. This chronological 
disparity between the linguistic and the literary corpus entails a difficulty bordering on 
an impasse for the global observer of Romance culture; the only solution for the 
Romanist eager to resolve the balance is to encompass, within his purview, also 
medieval Latin literature, which provides a link to late, decadent Antiquity. This 
Gróber proceeded to do, contributing to his own encyclopedia the famous pioneering 
“Übersicht über die lateinische Literatur von der Mitte des 6. Jahrhunderts bis 1350”, 
vaunted in such glowing terms by an expert of the rank of E. R. Curtius. 
- Curtius himself, a versatile and erudite literary scholar and critic who scrupulously 
avoided trespassing on linguistic territory, as well as his latter-day rival Erich Auer- 
bach and the predecessor of both, Karl Vossler, who established a far better record 
among connoisseurs of literature than among linguists, shared, despite many differ- 
ences, one feature that makes the mention of their names relevant in this context: they 
made a point to study Romance literature as an organic whole,” a vision many of their 
own fellow-scholars would not endorse or applaud, but one which patently and very 
effectively mirrors the view and demarcation of comparative Romance linguists. By 
so doing, they imaginatively perpetuated until 1960 a concept that crystallized in the 
past century. 


4. COMPARATISM ON A REDUCED SCALE 


Meyer-Lübke and Gróber were not, of course, the inventors of the comparative 
approach in Romance linguistics — Diez, Diefenbach, and Fuchs, to say nothing of 
Ascoli and Schuchardt, had been active long before them!® — but their skill as sys- 
tematizers and their success as authors of textbooks and reference works admittedly 
helped to impose their predilections and proclivities, in matters of classification, on 
the thinly scattered community of Romance linguists the world over. It was they who 
cautiously enriched the inventory of autonomous Romance languages by granting 
that status to Sardinian and to newly discovered Dalmatian, while trying to withhold 
comparable recognition from Catalan, from Franco-Provengal, and from North 
Italian, in which they saw mere bundles of characteristic dialects.!? 
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The edifice they erected turned out to be so intricately structured that later genera- 
tions of scholars, for didactic and other practical reasons, frequently retreated from 
that standard of excellence, declaring themselves content to operate with a skeleton 
model of Romance languages, encompassing a mere four to six daughter-languages, 
truly characteristic and, at the same time, of more obvious importance to the layman 
than, say, Central Sardinian and Southern Dalmatian. In a way, this retreat involved 
a partial return to the earlier position of Diez and that pioneer’s contemporaries.!? 
Also there appeared countless books — often half-baked or fragmentary doctoral 
dissertations — which were comparative in approach but advisedly modest in the 
range of languages selected for joint assessment. Typical monographs of this kind 
either explicitly identify the three or four languages included in the author’s purview, 
or qualify the pan-Romance perspective by candidly adding, in the title: ‘... with 
especial consideration of ...’, or ‘with particular emphasis on ...”.! The results of this 
type of skewed or one-sided analysis have, in part, been deleterious, because of the 
implied threat to the all-important balance of documentation. 


3. THE COMPARATIVE MODEL EXPANDED AND REFINED 


Far more exciting than these lame or ‘realistic’ compromises with limitations on the 
resources of time and talent have been those departures from the classical standard 
which aimed at improvement and led either to an enlarged model or to a finer-meshed 
network. One can point out four such forward thrusts, each made in a slightly 
different direction. 

First, while no new Romance languages have been discovered in the last seventy 
years, very unusual Romance dialects have for the first time been individuated and 
analyzed — so strikingly as to affect our general conception of the configuration of 
ROMANIA. The single most important exploration of this caliber was H. Lausberg’s 
startling inquiry (1939) into the somewhat hidden South Italian dialects of Lucania 
(Basilicata).? The relation of a conspicuously deviant modern dialect to a medieval 
‘scripta’ (or Schriftsprache) has also been presented, this time by L. Remacle and in 
reference to Old Walloon (1948), with such sophistication as to have revolutionized 
all earlier thinking.? Other innovatory studies have borne on a ‘Western Franco- 
Provengal unit, along the mid-stretch of the Atlantic Coast and its hinterland; on 
Gascon; and on the position of Istrian.?? 

Second, shafts of new light have been cast on the provincial differentiation of col- 
loquial Latin. Indo-Europeanists in general, and Gernianists as well as Celticists in 
particular, have all along been concerned with the penetration of the Latin vocabulary 
into a number of languages which, to use the familiar kinship metaphor, can be viewed 
as ‘nieces’ or ‘nieces once removed’, if not as true ‘daughters’, of Latin. Such Latin 
layers have been laid bare in Albanian; in Old English and Old High German; in 
several varieties of Celtic (for a readily assimilable, up-to-date presentation of these 
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discoveries see the excellent Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, by A. 
Meillet and A. Ernout?). In possibly the most scintillating of the many excellent 
articles from his pen ("Probleme der altromanischen Sprachgeographie") a still young 
Jakob Jud demonstrated how the study of these Latin loanwords in Celtic and Ger- 
manic and inquiries into the Romance lexicon of Latin provenience can be conducted 
in mutually illuminating fashion.” It is a matter of profound regret that Jud, en- 
grossed by his work on the Italo-Swiss linguistic atlas and by his feverish editorial and 
pedagogical activities, became side-tracked and never bothered to expand his brilliant 
article into a full-sized book; he did find time to clarify countless individual strati- 
graphic problems.? Aside from the solid Celtic and Germanic domains, it is the 
lexical relics of Latin in territories once Romanized, including the Rhine Valley, the 
upper and central Danubian basin (Noricum, Pannonia), and all of North Africa,26 
plus the Latin (as against the later Romance) incrustations in Basque," that now 
permit the full-fledged Romance comparatist to reconstruct the speech of the Roman 
Republic and the later Empire in all its variegated spendor and luxuriance. 

Third, the older comparative models have been greatly complicated, in the last half- 
century or so, by steady elaborations on the formula for the relationship of Latin and 
Romance. No one today would stoop to operate with the concept of a uniform 
Plautine (or Ciceronian, or Augustan) Latin serving as the common starting point 
for the various Romance tongues. We realize that the structure of individual provin- 
cial societies holds the key to the varying mixtures of indigenous speech (‘substratum’) 
and imported Latin; we also fully understand that Latin itself must be viewed dynami- 
cally as a language constantly on the move, along the time axis and across the wide 
open spaces, and we possess sufficient knowledge of plain ancient history, through the 
accounts of historiographers and through archeological discoveries, to succeed in 
dating quite accurately the arrival of major contingents of Romans in Cisalpine and 
Transalpine Gaul, in Numidia, in several slices of Spanish territory, in Dacia, in Egypt, 
and elsewhere. Also, we have come to realize that, as a rule, the initial ‘shock wave’ of 
sailors, traders, settlers, or conquerors is bound to leave an indelible imprint on the 
autochthonous population, a state of affairs which explains why, in crucially impor- 
tant respects, Sardinia and Spain, colonized —so far as the strategic coastlines are 
concerned — by the third century B.C., display a larger assemblage of archaic features 
in their Latinity than does, for instance, Rumania, annexed to the Empire as late as 
the middle of the second century A.D. So far, so good; what is less transparent to 
today's observers is the maintenance of the communication lanes between the metro- 
polis and the outlying provinces. Specifically, to what extent did subsequent speech 
waves raying out from Rome reach and penetrate nearby and distant zones amenable 
to further influence — as regards configuration of stress, intonational curves, gram- 
matical patterns, lexical inventories, syntactic devices, and the like? In groping for 
answers to these questions, on which the ancient historiographers were — under- 
standably — silent, even the most advanced scholars have, at best, drawn tentative 
conclusions from the actual, necessarily fragmentary, record of speech forms as the 
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only available pool of information, thus exposing themselves to the hazard of cir- 
cularity and hoping that some independent corpus of evidence might free them from 
this impasse.?® (Some of them have invoked more closely observable analogues, e.g. 
the spread and partial differentiation of Spanish in the New World.??) 

Another unanticipated intricacy in the relation of parent languages to daughter 
languages arises from the fact that in most territories under survey the given variety 
of Romance did not succeed Latin in a tidy sequential pattern, but that there occurred 
a discernible temporary overlap, with a local form of Medieval Latin and a Romance 
dialect — as a rule not yet elevated to the rank of a standard language — coexisting 
for a century or two and presumably influencing each other. (A nearly parallel situa- 
tion has long been familiar to literary scholars, as when, in hagiography, say, the 
Latin tradition of saints’ lives continues to flourish even after the appearance of the 
earliest vernacular versions, a situation constantly inviting conflations between mem- 
bers of the two parallel ‘strains’.2°) Comparatists now reckon with the likelihood of 
osmosis or contamination during the period of a vernacular dialect’s infancy, while it 
is still under the tutelage of a semi-congealed standard language: at that transitional 
stage, learned features can seep through or even freely pour from progressively frozen 
Latin into the inchoate Romance dialect; conversely, ingredients of racy local folk 
speech can percolate into the local variety of the official language (i.e. of medieval 
Latin) and dilute it to the point of complete barbarization (witness the disintegration 
of Merovingian Latin31). It is far from easy to draw a scheme doing justice to all these 
cross-currents produced by invasion and backlash; among familiar devices, neither 
the family-tree diagram nor the simpler versions of a wave-theory diagram begin to 
exhaust the answers to the researcher’s problems.*? 

The fourth complication issues forth from the interferences of borrowing or, if one 
prefers a different terminology, of diffusion. Particularly tricky, because often not 
immediately recognizable on account of all manner of disguises and camouflages, has 
been inter-Romance diffusion; from one dialect to another under the aegis of the 
same national language; from one major language to another; and from one dialect 
to another across forbidding and formidable language boundaries.?? If there has been 
one line of uninterrupted advance in Romance linguistics over the last one hundred 
years, then it has been in this demarcation of the steadily widening margin of borrowed 
ingredients.*4 


6. THE EXTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF ROMANCE LINGUISTICS 


Like other humanistic disciplines of long standing, comparative Romance linguistics 
— however one cares to mark off its boundaries on a purely intellectual plane — 
thrives or withers in a particular social and intellectual climate; heavily depends on 
certain modes of official or avant-garde recognition; interacts, on the one hand, with 
each ‘Romance country’s’ domestic program of study and research in its own language 
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(viewed pre-eminently as a stabilizer of its national unity and as a vehicle of a presti- 
gious literature) and, on the other, with the lay curiosity about, and the practical 
teaching of, foreign languages, dead and living, in specific tone-setting milieux. It 
may even be hampered or activated by political and demographic considerations — 
e.g. a dwindling Romance élite's fear to be engulfed by an Anglo-Germanic or a 
Slavic tide. 

Leo Spitzer once remarked that the well-being of Romance comparatism hinged on. 
an equilibrium — a harmonious interplay of researches conducted within the Romance 
countries’ and without, an interplay potentially conducive to some stimulating dia- 
logue, such as the protracted exchange of etymological opinions between a Graz-based 
Hugo Schuchardt and a Paris-oriented Antoine Thomas. There is some point in this 
remark, because the intuitive feeling for Romance languages, easily acquired in child- 
hood and later deepened through introspection and observation in the hubs of 
Romance culture, should ideally be balanced against predominantly objective and 
plurifocal inquiries best initiated and conducted by patriotically less committed work- 
ers. It is a fact —and a deeply regrettable one — that in the world centers of Romance 
culture comparativism has fared none too well; one may even speak of its decline in the 
last quarter-century. In this respect, the record of Paris, Rome, and Madrid has been 
distinctly less than impressive. In some contexts, I repeat, it takes a crisis, an emer- 
gency situation — a resilient, resourceful community's keen awareness of loss of 
ground or of the threat of encirclement — to ignite enthusiasm for comparative 
Romance linguistics. Not for nothing, then, have Liége, Lausanne, Barcelona, and 
Bucharest been far more active in the domain here surveyed than the aforementioned 
metropolises; and, in France, it is the generally less favored Southern universities: 
those of Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Nice, plus the Catholic University of Lyon, 
rather than the three celebrated Parisian citadels of learning that have, over the years, 
witnessed a modicum of fermentation.35 

The outer shell of the edifice of Romance linguistics comprises such heterogeneous 
entities as properly staffed and equipped institutes dedicated — exclusively or partially 
— to this purpose, such as Oxford's Taylorian Institution, Lyon's Institut de Linguis- 
tique Romane, Strasbourg's Centre de philologie romane (which perpetuates G. 
Gróber's legacy), Louvain's world center for dialectological studies founded by the 
exiled Rumanian scholar S. Pop and best-known for its journal Orbis, Barcelona's 
embattled Institut d'Estudis Catalans, Lisbon's Centro de Estudos Filológicos; and 
what remains of Madrid's once celebrated Centro de Estudios Históricos founded by 
the late R. Menéndez Pidal, plus a network of semiautonomous ‘seminaries’ charac- 
teristic of the Central European and Scandinavian scene (Denmark's ‘Instituts d'études 
romanes' have of late jointly sponsored a Revue romane). To this kernel must be 
added a machinery of clubs, circles, associations, and societies, some local (like the 
groups that have crystallized in Liége and in Strasbourg and that aim at younger 
enthusiasts), others national (as in Switzerland and Rumania), a very few in theory 
international and in practice, at least, pan-European (such as, in 1909-14, the Société 
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de dialectologie romane, with headquarters in Hamburg; and, after the mid-’twenties, 
the Société de linguistique romane, whose operational bases are Lyon and Strasbourg 
and which every three years organizes a congress in such places as Rome, Lisbon, 
and Bucharest) — each with its own bulletins, journals, and, less common, volumes 
embodying transactions at triennial meetings. Then again, there exist chains of 
university-sponsored symposia and colloquia focusing on carefully chosen ad hoc 
themes of particular appeal and predictable controversiality, e.g. the assessment of the 
linguistic evidence entombed in medieval charters, or traditionalism vs. modernism in 
grammatical analysis; along this line, Liége and Strasbourg have in recent years 
accomplished more than all other European universities combined. Another impor- 
tant ingredient has been a string of learned journals — either quarterlies or, infre- 
quently, yearbooks — not a few of them privately sponsored by high-minded and 
far-sighted 'Akademieverlage', which consequently play the röle reserved in North 
America for university presses.36 

Among the European journals one conspicuously important for comparative 
Romance linguistics is to this day the ZRPh, into which a new, high-minded editor, 
the Swiss-born Kurt Baldinger, has instilled new vigor. The RF, whose vicissitudes 
include a succession of ups and downs and which, over the years, has several times 
changed its format and editorial policy, has, on balance, gained in strength, especially 
as a mouthpiece of critical opinion, while the VR has declined in influence beyond the 
frontiers of Switzerland, having never fully recovered from the severe setback it 
suffered through the death of its ebullient founding editor, J. Jud. Through a con- 
catenation of unfavorable circumstances — especially through the absence of ima- 
ginative leadership — it has of late fallen short of reflecting, at its most compelling, 
the discipline it purports to serve. Among genuine yearbooks (as distinct from delayed 
quarterlies consolidated into yearbooks for the sake of acceleration) Hamburg's RJb 
and Barcelona's Estudis românics easily take pride of place. 

This century's two major wars have exacted their heavy toll from periodicals feeding 
Romance linguistics: in the wake of World War I the short-lived twin ventures 
Bulletin and Revue de dialectologie romane (1909-15) irretrievably disappeared; also, 
the excellent digests of K. Vollmóller's Kritischer Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte 
der romanischen Philologie (Vol. I, covering the year 1890, appeared in 1892-95) 
came to an abrupt end (much like Gróber's Grundriss in its original design — see 
above) World War II led to the extinction of that superb bibliographic guide, the 
Literaturblatt für germanische und romanische Philologie, in which for decades a 
Schuchardt and a Meyer-Lübke, among a legion of other experts, would report, in a 
critical vein, on their latest quotas of reading. The ethnolinguistically oriented quar- 
terly Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, after reaching its peak in the early ’thirties, 
also ground to a halt in 1944. Several other journals have been revived after a break 
(e.g. the ASNS, the GRM, the RFE, the Wörter und Sachen, the ZFSL); but neither 
these nor their counterparts issued in neutral countries, hence never discontinued (say, 
Portugal's BF and Sweden's SN Ph), show as much bounce as one is entitled to expect. 
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Certain newly-founded, in part experimental media (East Germany’s Romanische 
Beitrdge, say, launched in 1961) have so far displayed severely limited initiative and 
originality as regards their concern for comparative Romance linguistics. After an 
impressively promising start in the mid-’forties, the RPF seems to have hit the dol- 
drums.?” 

The vitality of a discipline is further demonstrated — and its practitioners’ esprit 
de corps commensurately raised — through the organization of all sorts of monograph 
series, not infrequently planned as a string of supplements to a journal or as a parallel 
venture; it may even happen that long after the demise of the periodical the ‘Beihefte’ 
or ‘Anejos’, paradoxically, continue to appear — as has been true of the Biblioteca 
dell’ ‘Archivum Romanicum’. The monographs so issued typically embody doctoral 
dissertations — in this qualification lie both the strength and the weakness of such 
undertakings. Thus, to cite but one example, among the two shelf-fuls of Romanica 
Helvetica book ventures, one finds a half dozen ‘mature’ works: a bulky Festschrift in 
honor of Jakob Jud, a study in Sardinian derivation from the pen of M.L. Wagner, 
two carefully spaced collections of articles by K. Jaberg, an occasional thrust into 
substratal terra incognita by J. Hubschmid, as against an estimated eighty volumes of 
doctoral theses. True, well-established advanced scholars in Europe have at their 
disposal such channels as Academy Memoirs (a medium of which E. Gamillscheg and 
G. Rohlfs have repeatedly availed themselves), if they wish to avoid stooping to the 
textbook level. Nevertheless, the practice that prevailed between the wars of having 
two parallel series, one open — for all practical purposes — to beginners, the other 
reserved for a master-class of experienced performers (cf. the original policy of the 
RFE) had much in its favor. Ideologically tinted monograph series are less common 
in such ‘traditional’ fields as Romance philology than in present-day general linguis- 
tics, so rich in theoretical cleavages; cf., for one exception, the ‘Langue et Parole’: 
Sprach- und Literaturstrukturelle Studien sponsored by Munich's Max Hueber 
Verlag Sp 

While only a small minority of monographs — particularly among those contributed 
by relative tyros — are truly pan-Romanic in design and comparative in analysis, the 
classic European institution of a Romance Festschrift has been extremely effective in 
bolstering the comparativist ingredient of Romance scholarship. Whether or not the 
recipient of the honor himself cultivated such a many-pronged approach, it has been 
the unshakable tradition of Western and Central European scholarship — from Sweden 
to Italy and from France to the Central Danubian countries — to have, on such occa- 
sions, as many Romance languages represented as possible, both as objects and as 
vehicles of inquiry, and to include, if that ideal was at all attainable (and compatible 
with limitations on space), a modicum of overtly comparative, reconstructionist, pan- 
Romanic probings. This goal can be traced to pioneering late-nineteenth-century 
ventures, including the standard-setting miscellany honoring posthumously two 
Italian trail-blazers, N. Caix and U.A. Canello (1886), and is still discernible in fairly 
and even quite recent gifts tendered to A. Lombard, G. Rohlfs, W. von Wartburg, 
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and many others, especially those of conservative persuasion. From Europe’s heart- 
land the idea and the specific attributes of the donum natalicium spread to other parts 
of the world where Romance scholarship had struck root, with sufficiently heavy 
emphasis on its linguistic facet: Eastern Europe (testimonials in honor of I. Iordan and 
A. Rosetti in Rumania, of V. Si$marév and B.A. KrZevskij in the Soviet Union), Israel 
(H. Peri Memorial), Mexico (commemorative issues of the NRFH dedicated to A. 
Alonso and A. Reyes), and no doubt many other countries; the first experimental 
adaptations of this idea to North American conditions — within the confines of 
Romance — involve the separate volumes dedicated to the Johns Hopkins scholar 
A. Marshall Elliott (1911) and to the Columbia pioneer H.A. Todd (1930). Though 
the collection of a distinguished author’s Scripta Minora (‘Kleinere Schriften’), in the 
twilight hour of his career or posthumously, has occasionally served in Europe as a 
substitute for, and only under optimal circumstances as a companion piece of, a 
standard testimonial or memorial — both genres, to cite just one affinity, invite the 
inclusion of a fine-meshed bibliography — the benefit accruing to comparative 
Romance linguistics from such a more homogeneous collection of writings has, as a 
rule, been more modest.?? 

One neatly identifiable factor in the consolidation of a discipline is its spokesmen's 
willingness to prepare creditable accounts of its rise and subsequent development. 
On this score Romance linguistics has, on the whole, been vulnerable to criticism. 
G. Gróber's reports, of which the latest goes back to the revised opening volume of his 
Grundriss (i.e. to 1904), are hopelessly antiquated, and K. Vollmóller's annual digest, 
which for a while could be tapped as an attachment to if not as a substitute for a 
historical sketch, before long became a war casualty. The difficulty was compounded 
by the fact that historians of Indo-European and general linguistics, for reasons which 
need not here be ventilated, with rare exceptions swept Romance studies under the 
rug, thus leaving a dangerous vacuum. Between the wars, I. Iordan's book on the 
history of Romance linguistics, the outgrowth of an article reflecting the taste of the 
mid-'twenties, became temporarily fashionable, especially in its stylistically polished 
English version prepared by J. Orr (1937); the book boasted an excellent chapter on 
dialect geography, but showed many serious shortcomings (omission of the Spanish 
and the Rumanian scenes, disregard of the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ and the Slavic shares, 
obtuseness toward structuralism). In recent years the book has been once more 
expanded, perhaps most effectively so by W. Bahner in his German translation and 
adaptation (Berlin, 1962), a change which has made it chock-full of information and a 
bit unwieldy, but not necessarily better structured ; there is a chance, however, that an 
English-language edition now in print, enriched by Rebecca Posner'sambitiousSupple- 
ment, may clinch the problem of the book's continued usefulness. A very recent report 
written by a versatile, well-informed, open-minded, and talented medievalist: A. 
Varvaro, Storia, problemi e metodi della linguistica romanza (Napoli, 1968), has the 
dual advantage of a certain breeziness and of monolithic, rather than multi-layered, 
architecture. Other treatments seem less relevant, limiting the horizon, as some of 
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them do, to a single country — witness D. Macrea’s Lingvisti si Filologi Romini 
(Bucuresti, 1959) — or attempting to link the record of research in a single Romance 
language directly to the trajectory of general linguistics, with minimum attention to 
comparative Romance linguistics as the intermediate link, which it has been ever since 
1820 — under this rubric one may place L. Kukenheim’s controversial Esquisse 
historique de la linguistique francaise et de ses rapports avec la linguistique générale 
(Leiden, 1962).*° 

One can assign a niche in the immediate vicinity of full-blown histories of linguistics 
to — typically, decennial — progress reports. The last time a number of carefully 
formulated plans for such a program of reports were drawn in 1924, by an enthusiastic 
team of predominantly younger workers recruited from the founding members of the 
Société de linguistique romane. The following year, Vol. I of that society’s RLR 
contained, in addition to a noteworthy blueprint of those plans (iii-iv), a masterly, if 
avowedly lacunary, synthesis, in bird’s-eye view, of research comparatively slanted or, 
at least, important to the comparatist (“Die romanische Sprachwissenschaft der letz- 
ten zwólf Jahre", 9-34), from the pen of the leading authority, a seasoned Meyer- 
Lübke. That report, conceivably the last of its kind written from a compelling vantage 
point, was flanked by a number of narrower chronicles, critical surveys, digests of 
recent studies, and the like, contributed by A. Alonso for Spanish (171-80, 329-47), by 
C. Battisti for Ladin (414—39), by Ch. Bruneau for medieval and modern Lorrain 
(348-413), by A. Griera for Catalan (35-113), by G. Rohlfs for South Italian (278—323), 
by A. Rosetti for Rumanian (146-71), and by J. Vendryes for Celto-Romance rela- 
tions (262-77). Very minute investigations, typically focused on a cluster of etymo- 
logical cruxes, were in a minority (P. Barbier, V. Bertoldi, K. Jaberg, J. Jud) and 
displayed as a redeeming feature some methodological novelty. The following years 
saw a gradual retreat from this standard of excellence, with narrow-gauged investiga- 
tions — some of them, I hasten to admit, highly competent — irresistibly crowding out 
the surveys marked by broad perspectives. 

The last major attempt — not entirely successful — to survey approximately a ten- 
year-segment of research in the entire province of Romance linguistics, with constant 
attention to the comparative angle, was made by A. Kuhn in 1951; his task was 
the more difficult as the chosen time segment (ca. 1937-47) straddled the war years 
and the confusion in their aftermath. Kuhn brought to his task the virtue of studied 
impartiality as regards scientific doctrines and political undercurrents, the patience 
of a Benedictine monk, a trained bibliographer's flair for all sorts of scattered media of 
dissemination and out-of-the-way items, and genuine expertise in a single, highly 
rewarding field of investigation: the study of Upper Aragonese dialects. These four 
assets stood him in good stead, and his abundantly documented, tidily printed book 
remains to this day an unsurpassed mine of information; but the measurement of real 
progress presupposes an evaluative frame of reference which in this day and age must 
be explicitly, almost programmatically, stated at the outset. Such a norm of assess- 
ment, fixed or flexible, Kuhn was unable to provide; as a result, his book serves ad- 
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mirably to fill bibliographic gaps, but furnishes no firm guidance and rays out no real 
enlightenment.” 

Other progress reports, to the extent that they are not merely annotated biblio- 
graphies (see below), are both scarce and partial in the scope of their coverage. There 
exist, for the study of French qua language, guides of the Où en sont les études de ...? 
type, including one by A. Dauzat; counter to first impressions, K. Baldinger’s Die 
Herausbildung der Sprachráume auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel (Berlin, 1958) has been so 
slanted as to provide a compromise between an autonomous inquiry and an incisive 
digest of recent research (note the tell-tale subtitle: Querschnitt durch die neueste 
Forschung und Versuch einer Synthese, which was, unaccountably, omitted from E. 
Lledó's translation into Spanish of a revised and vigorously expanded version: La 
formación de los dominios lingüísticos en la Península Ibérica | Madrid, 1963]). Finally, 
M. de Paiva Boléo, in an early supplement volume to his RPF, offered a woefully 
uneven collection of reports on the recent accomplishments of several countries in 
exploring Romance linguistics; judging from critical reactions, a second such volume, 
of recent vintage, is not much better.*? 

No account of comparatively skewed annual digests would be compleet without 
mention of Rebecca Posner's increasingly impressive contributions to that excellent 
British institution, the YWMLS, sponsored by the Modern Humanities Research 
Association (and owing part of its growing influence to its prompt appearance). The 
Comparative Romance Linguistics section, initiated (1957) in a low key by J.A. 
Cremona ( a student of W. D. Elcock's), was, I hasten to add, preceded by very respec- 
table, in part superb, sections dedicated to individual Romance languages, primarily 
French (S. Ullmann, P. Rickard, C.A. Robson, F.W.A. George; later D. Evans and 
G.O. Rees), Italian (for many years B. Migliorini; at present G.C. Lepschy), and 
Spanish (for decades the Orientalist and Medievalist I. González-Llubera, who was 
also responsible for his native Catalan; after his death both sections have suffered a 
certain decline), with some assistance from A.D. Deyermond for Portuguese, from 
S. C. Aston for Provençal, and from E.O. Tappe for Rumanian. By 1962 a young and 
pugnacious Rebecca Posner joined Cremona, and after two years of condominium she 
alone emerged in full command of the Comparative Romance section which, in each 
volume, is strategically placed in close proximity to the opening pages. Given Rebecca 
Posner's overtly comparative background (as shown in her splendid Oxford disserta- 
tion on Romance consonant dissimilation [1962] and in her popular paperback: The 
Romance languages: a linguistic introduction [1966]); given further her record of 
foreign study and overseas traveling (Yale, Rumania, Ghana), her concern for modern 
linguistic theory — still infrequent among European Romanists — and her vigor 
and enviable spunkiness, Rebecca Posner may, with a measure of luck, in time very 
well become the leading analyst — and annalist — of progress in Romance linguistics. 

Another tool for bracketing Romance studies, scotching centrifugal tendencies, and 
effectively displaying the unifying comparative ingredient, has been the preparation of 
special encyclopedias geared to the needs of this discipline. We know already that the 
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crucially important Vol. I of G. Gróber's Grundriss never went beyond a thoroughly 
revised 2nd edition (1904-06). While it was unthinkable in free-enterprise Europe 
after 1914 to undertake anything on that grandiose scale, friendly spells of government 
support in authoritarian countries have occasionally yielded subsidies conducive to 
comparative ventures. The Enciclopedia lingüística sponsored by Spain's Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas transcends the limits of parochial Spanish self- 
analysis through the inclusion of such features as a long chapter on substratum, through 
the collaboration of a sprinkling of foreigners (J. Hubschmid, among others), and 
through the absorption of two book-length chapters by native scholars as celebrated 
as R. Menéndez Pidal and D. Alonso.“ The well-known Rumanian bias in favor of a 
close-knit Romance culture — a slightly capricious stance rooted in ethnic and cul- 
tural conditions of long standing and rich in explosive political reverberations — has 
produced a sumptuous cross-Romance reader or anthology which will run to, at least, 
four fat, yet sturdy, volumes (the Crestomatie romanicd, 1962-: an unprecedented 
Academy-sponsored project, piloted by an old-timer, I. Iordan, but sustained by a 
crew of young and visibly enthusiastic workers attached to the Academy).* 

To prevent dilapidation and hold together a top-heavy discipline, such as Romance 
linguistics, there is at all times a crying need for cross-linguistic reference works. I do 
not know of any plans for a pan-Romanic atlas — both prohibitive budgetary con- 
siderations and a certain obsolescence of dialect geography the world over would 
counsel against engaging in any such over-optimistic venture (even À. Meillet's 
favorite project of a world atlas of languages and M. Deanovi¢’s more realistic model 
of a circum-Mediterranean atlas have remained mere desiderata) The revision 
of a comparative etymological dictionary seems a more manageable task, and plans 
were afoot in the German Federal Republic to pool the abilities of four scholars for the 
purpose of refurbishing W. Meyer-Lübke's once authoritative Romanisches etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch (rev. 3rd ed., Heidelberg, 1930-35). The overlap of multilingual 
and unilingual dictionaries is, of course, conspicuously heavy in the etymological 
field: to cite but two examples, W. von Wartburg's Franzósisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, the principal work of a lifetime (1924—), and J. Corominas’ slightly less 
monumental life-work, the Diccionario crítico-etimológico de la lengua castellana 
(4 vols., 1954—57) are, to a very large extent, and unavoidably so, major contributions 
to comparative Romance lexicology — and, by implication, even historical grammar 
— in their convoluted infrastructures.^e 

The situation repeats itself in the field of straight bibliography — as years go by, less 
and less dispensable to the toolkit of any practicing Romance comparatist. Here again, 
the researcher has at his disposal an assortment of rather heterogeneous instruments: 
comprehensive bibliographies encompassing all aspects and facets of linguistic 
research, and divided into yearly segments, such as the one published by Spectrum and 
subsidized by UNESCO; specifically Romance bibliographies, embracing (as a rule) 
linguistics, philology proper, folklore, and literature, and reserving a place of honor 
for comparative Romance linguistics (cf. the supplement volumes to ZRPh, compiled 
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with unlagging zest by A. Kuhn until his recent demise, and chopping the material, 
typically, into five-year spans); bibliographies ostensibly serving inquiries into a single 
Romance language, but, inescapably, guiding the reader to comparative studies as 
well. Here R.A. Hall’s tidy, fine-meshed, and exhaustive linguistic bibliographies of 
Italian and Sardinian, published on both sides of the Atlantic, deserve friendly men- 
tion. In fact, it is often difficult to credit this type of work to a single country or even 
continent: H. Seris’ helpful bibliography of Spanish linguistics, which appeared in 
Bogota, was prepared by a compiler born in Spain, and trained in Madrid, who later 
became a resident of the United States. The wisdom of recording such partially inter- 
locking bibliographies under the rubric of Comparative Romance Linguistics depends, 
in a way, on the quality of craftsmanship and time-depth of probing: E. Legros’ 
annual bibliographies of Walloon linguistics have been prepared with such a degree of 
intelligence, scrupulosity, and farsightedness as to be occasionally of great help to 
scholars not primarily concerned with “Belgo-Romance’.* 

To the standard bibliographies one may add, as a minor informational genre, a few 
particularly meticulous catalogues — of public libraries, private collections, and books 
offered for sale by sophisticated second-hand dealers.45 

No. part of the outer shell of Romance linguistics is more vital for the continued 
health and resilience of the discipline than the assortment of introductory material 
used in training the Nachwuchs. The genres of scholarly literature pressed into ser- 
vice for this didactic purpose include (a) textbooks, (b) readers, and (c) methodological 
guides. Each of these three mutually supportive categories deserves a brief comment. 

There exists, in Europe and the world over, a major demand for introductory text- 
books and, as a result, a whole gamut of types of manuals aiming to meet that demand. 
One must place separately the genre of authorized mimeographed lecture outlines 
(‘dispense’) flourishing in Italy more than elsewhere. Such lecture notes, bearing the 
instructor's formal approval, do not quite measure up to the status of books, but 
they are placed on the shelves of university libraries as distant as those of California 
and are freely quoted by fellow experts. For comparative Romance linguistics one 
can canvass, through such liberally distributed 'dispense', the opinions of, say, V. 
Bertoldi or A. Schiaffini.* 

Of the remaining textbooks, some are formally organized as tools of academic 
instruction and gravitate, in tone, arrangement, and documentation, toward the his- 
torical grammar (e.g. É. Bourciez's classic Elements, orig. ed. 1910, now available in 
slightly revised and expanded form, betokening J. Bourciez's filial respect); others 
adhere to the canons of language histories, stressing readability, indulging in con- 
trolled discursiveness, and avoiding tabulations (W. D. Elcock); still others bristle 
with crisp, formulaic statements, achieving distinction through economy, accuracy, 
cogency of array, and modernity of outlook (this 1s true of H. Lausberg's chain of 
mini-sized paperbacks, replacing A. Zauner's in the same venerable *Göschenbiiche- 
rei’).°° A few, though deliberately introductory, aim not at a university student, but at 
a general lay reader, as can be said of P. Guiraud’s rather numerous contributions — 
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some of them comparative at least by implication — to the sprouting ‘Que sais-je’? 
series.” At least one (B. E. Vidos’, originally composed in Dutch, but now available 
in several translations) borrows a leaf from Saussure's Cours by stressing, to the point 
of stridency, the contrast diachronism vs. synchronism. Some remain true to the 
*Origins' approach, traceable, in the last analysis, to Renaissance and Enlightenment 
(cf., as regards Spain, B. Aldrete and G. Mayáns y Siscar). This is true today of C. 
Tagliavini's Origini, as it was true half a century ago of Savj-Lopez's slimmer book, 
completed after the author's early death by P. E. Guarnerio. A few are highly idio- 
syncratic, almost bizarre, and actually should not be placed in the hands of a neophyte, 
though a forewarned, sophisticated reader may profitably consult them (I am tempted 
so to class K.R. von Ettmayer's ‘schrullenhaft’ Vademekum für Studierende der 
romanischen Philologie, written under aggravated war-time conditions in Vienna in 
1918, then published in Heidelberg the following year). At least one deservedly very 
successful book was expressly designed to keep the autodidact afloat: K. Voretzsch’s 
Einführung in das Studium der altfranzósischen Sprache zum Selbstunterricht für den 
Anfänger (orig. ed., 1901); the book's chronological substructure makes it, of course, 
a guide to comparative studies no less than a substitute for an Old French seminar, 
and G. Rohlfs” 1960 revision (Vom Vulgärlatein zum Altfranzösischen) has, needless to 
say, invigorated the book on the comparative more than on any other side.? One 
entirely unforeseeable and original type of introductory text has arisen from experi- 
ments in university teaching conducted by European authors marooned in tropical 
Africa (Ghana, Congo): a certain primitiveness of environment and parsimoniousness 
of resources could serve as a guide in pruning nonessentials. The ultimate results were 
books like R. Posner's The Romance languages and W. Bal’s nearly-contemporary 
Introduction aux études de linguistique romane.™ 

The final products of this almost feverish activity vary greatly in quality, depending 
on each author's talent, the pressure brought to bear by each publisher, and other 
factors. Posner's and Bal's books are not in open competition, since they serve two 
entirely different clienteles (speakers of English vs. speakers of French); but if a 
comparison were drawn, Posner, by virtue of her sheer dynamism and contagiousness, 
would emerge as the stronger contender. Before writing his textbooks, Vidos estab- 
lished an enviable reputation as a sedulous student of lexical borrowing, but did not 
bother to go into descriptive research; small wonder the two halves of his book exhibit 
conflicting degrees of originality. Again, Elcock, on the monographic level proved 
himself a master of dialectological inquiry on both slopes of the Pyrenees (1937); did 
the experience thus gained and the success quickly scored suffice to quality him, 
twenty years later, fora work of such broad sweep as The Romance languages, without 
the reassurance of any intermediate link?5* 

To continue in a somewhat pessimistic vein, the textbook industry in the Romance 
field shows few if any traces of long-range planning at present. Things were different 
in the early years of the century, when Voretzsch was privileged to build up and to 
control — he used his power to good advantage — a string of high-level textbooks for 
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university students ("Sammlung kurzer Lehrbücher der romanischen Sprachen und 
Literaturen’) and, more important in our perspective, when a scholar of Meyer-Lübke's 
stature could wield his influence to develop an even stronger series, ‘Sammlung roma- 
nischer Elementar- und Handbücher’, placing at its center, with full justification, his 
own unsurpassed masterpiece, the Einführung (see below).55 

Another pedagogical aid has been all sorts of readers (anthologies, chrestomathies); 
we are here concerned with the small minority of such works slanted in the direction of 
linguistics, and we must make additional deductions by excluding from further con- 
sideration, on one hand, such readers as focus on a single language (E. Herzog's for 
modern French dialect texts, M. Alvar's for modern Spanish dialects, Peninsular and 
ultramarine; also, R. Menéndez Pidal's as well as D. J. Gifford and F. W. Hodcroft's 
parallel collections of linguistically relevant Old Spanish texts); and, on the other, 
such monumental collections as exceed the size of textbooks (cf. the above-mentioned 
Rumanian Academy publication). The residue inviting analysis is fairly small Sp 

We must distinguish between (a) comparatively skewed collections of texts, i.e. of 
shreds of raw material, and (b) assemblages of analytical discussions so delimited as to 
be of potential concern, primarily, to the comparative Romanist and, indirectly, to 
the general linguist. 

A separate cross-linguistic anthology of texts geared to the needs of an apprentice of 
comparative Romance linguistics does not come to mind, but one finds a lengthy and 
comprehensive section matching this description appended to A. Monteverdi's com- 
petently organized Manuale di avviamento agli studi romanzi: Le lingue romanze 
(Milano, 1952).5? 

As regards annotated selections of texts, I am unaware of any European venture 
equalling, let alone surpassing, L. Spitzer's two-volume chrestomathy, Meisterwerke 
der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft (München, 1929-30), which, true enough, strong- 
ly reflects, in its omissions and inclusions, the respective ‘Zeitgeist’. Spitzer also 
rendered a signal service to linguists of all hues by anthologizing topically arranged 
extracts from H. Schuchardt's recklessly scattered writings (Hugo Schuchardt Brevier, 
ein Vademekum der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft, 1922; 2nd ed., posthumous, 1928). 
Given the protean variety and diversity of Schuchardt's interests, there might be a 
point in preparing a radically different selection at present, taking into account the 
current canon of taste: there is room, in 1970, for neo-Schuchardtian no less than for 
neo-Humboldtian scholarship.” A self-arranged ftorilegium of favored pronounce- 
ments on linguistic themes has come from an aged R. Menéndez Pidal: Mis páginas 
preferidas: estudios lingüísticos e históricos (Madrid: Gredos, 1957). The major 
desideratum would be to prepare a similarly ordered selection of the writings of at 
least one major Romance comparatist who poured most of his highly original thinking 
into articles, notes, and book reviews, many of them difficult of access: Jakob Jud. 
The failure of his successors and former students in Zurich to provide one is a measure 
of the decay of German-Swiss ‘Romanistik’. 

Methodological guides are offered either as tightly organized textbooks, the un- 
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equalled prime example being Meyer-Lübke's probably best book, Einführung in das 
Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft; or as loosely strung reflections, of the 
type exemplified by W. von Wartburg's Einführung in Problematik und Methodik der 
Sprachwissenschaft (1943; the title involves an over-statement: the treatment rarely 
exceeds the confines of Romance, indeed of French). Of course, there has been no 
dearth of introductions to, and initiations into, special disciplines and newly developed 
techniques — a far less hazardous assignment. In view of the richly merited prestige 
of Romance scholarship in dialect geography, it is fitting to record here two such 
guides: E. Gamillscheg's designedly elementary Die Sprachgeographie und ihre Ergeb- 
nisse für die allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft (1928), meant to suit the needs of the 
college teacher, and K. Jaberg's more sophisticated and experimental Aspects géo- 
graphiques du langage (1936), an elaboration on three Collége de France lectures 
(delivered in 1933) which, as regards finesse, conceivably marks the all-time peak of 
dialect geography.” Finally, in the heyday of Romance linguistics some Festschriften 
were so launched as to elicit responses to controversial key problems, thus performing 
the services taken over at present by the best-arranged symposia and colloquia on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Not for nothing the testimonial for Meyer-Lübke (1910-12) 
bore the title Prinzipienfragen der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft; shortly after the 
war (1922), another Viennese scholar, Ph.A. Becker, was honored by a miscellany 
known as Hauptfragen der Romanistik.50 

Not easily classifiable as a genre, but showing unmistakable affinity to didactic or 
instructive writings, is the pedagogically annotated bibliography abounding — counter 
to a bibliographer’s general predilection — in undisguised value judgments. G. Rohlfs 
has published a three-volume work of this kind (certainly involving one of his weaker 
performances), a Studienführer attempting to do justice to general and comparative 
Romance studies, to French and Provengal, to Spanish, and, gratifyingly, to Italian — 
the one field over which he has acquired a complete overview.®! 

In sum, it is fair to state that in those sections of Europe which have preserved the 
old academic structure of an all-embracing ‘Romance Philology’ comparative Romance 
linguistics, constituting the logical apex of that structure, has also survived the storms 
of the last half-century. But the erosion has been so destructive that the hard shell 
sometimes looks like a gutted hulk. 

There are many forces working against comparativism from the outside — quite 
apart from its vulnerability from within, which is yet to claim our attention. Some 
Romance languages receive a lion’s share of attention, on the home front and abroad, 
while others are step-sisters — in terms of college students’ anticipation and reaction, 
inducements to engage in recreational and academic travel, all manner of society’s 
direct and indirect rewards (measured by the yardsticks of quickness and munificence 
etc.); this state of disparity tends to upset the equilibrium conducive to sound com- 
parative research. It is far more practical and advantageous, also, at the initial stage, 
aesthetically more satisfactory and humanly warmer — for reasons too obvious to 
require exemplification — to stress, in one’s professional study, modern French, 
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Italian, or Spanish culture than to commit oneself to, say, Sardinian, Raeto-Romance, 
Old Gascon, or Macedo-Rumanian, all of them so vitally needed for reconstruction, or 
than to cultivate a domain offering but slow and modest returns on the neophyte’s 
initial investment, such as comparative Romance. 

The nucleus of the main difficulty can be circumscribed somewhat more accurately. 
Today’s world is not necessarily less idealistic than yesterday’s, and there is probably 
more talent, more alacrity, more mental elasticity on display in the concluding third 
of the twentieth century than at any earlier period that has witnessed an upsurge of 
linguistic activity. 

But the appeal of a discipline and the performance of its practitioners depend not 
only on these general qualities but also — among other factors — on the place assigned 
to it in the total edifice of acquisition of knowledge. Viewed in this light, comparative 
Romance linguistics has been grossly mismatched, on account of deceptive and, in part, 
obsolete resemblances, with ‘modern language teaching’ and with fashionable literary 
criticism, with which it simply cannot compete any more than could advanced mathe- 
matics or theoretical physics, if they were fitted into an ordinary college of engineering, 
with courses, in slide-rule techniques. In terms of intellectual demands, length of 
apprenticeship, expectation of recognition, planning of research, and desirable per- 
sonality traits (to adduce just a few criteria), devotees of comparative Romance lin- 
guistics are perhaps closest to Indo-Europeanists and to explorers of the Ancient Near 
East and should be allowed, indeed encouraged, to study and to teach in an environ- 
ment befitting an ‘aristocratic’ discipline, shielded from the hustle and bustle accom- 
panying the mass production of language-and-literature teachers, experts in foreign 
cultures, speech therapists, tourists’ mediators and ciceroni, and other differently 
motivated groups. In America, where comparative Romance linguistics suffered a 
nearly fatal eclipse in the years 1920-60 and where its current partial recovery is still 
punctuated with periodic setbacks, this need for resolute re-orientation in matters of 
departmental autonomy, of separate, clearly identifiable curricula and degrees, of 
provisions for budgetary independence, of far-sighted recruitment of truly predisposed 
students, and the like, is felt far more keenly than it is in the old countries, which, for 
better or worse, have experienced no complete break of academic continuity over 
more than one century. Significantly, it is surfeit, overgrowth, and stagnancy rather 
than cataclysmic devastations that threaten most the survival of Romance comparat- 
ism; is it sheer coincidence that the two European countries where Romance linguis- 
tics, after 1950, has lost ground in most dramatic fashion are Sweden and Switzerland, 
which have been spared any direct involvement in the Second World War? 

Common to Europe and to North America is the fact that vigorous growth of com- 
parative Romance linguistics presupposes, as an irreducible minimum of favorable 
conditions, three bents of curiosity: (a) excitement about historical linguistics and 
about the dizzying perspectives any well-conducted reconstruction opens; (b) solid 
knowledge, among source languages, of Latin, and acquaintance with Greek, quite 
apart from the command of German as a handy tool language; (c) deep interest in 
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Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, two periods which provide the socio-cultural 
backdrop, not to say the matrix, for the most conspicuous language changes a Roma- 
nist can expect to confront him. Unless an adequate proportion of talented new- 
comers to the Romance fold identify themselves, preferably from the start, with these 
lines of interest, and succeed in pooling their resources, the future of comparative 
Romance linguistics — in Europe more than anywhere else — will continue to be in 
jeopardy. 


7. INNER ORGANIZATION OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGE FAMILY 


For a variety of reasons, the inner structure of the Romance domain was not generally 
regarded, until ca. 1925, as a matter of prime urgency. To be sure, there were notable 
deviations from this prevalent mood of apathy. Schuchardt, exceptional in this 
respect as in so many others, and a student not only of F. Diez's at Bonn but also of 
A. Schleicher's at Jena, early toyed with different projections (family-tree vs. undula- 
tory) and became, at a certain juncture, passionately interested in the rediscovery of 
African Latinity; yet even he was in no particular hurry to publish the ‘probationary 
lecture’ on the classification of Romance dialects which he delivered before a select, 
illustrious audience at Leipzig in 1870 — 1t was to appear fully thirty years later, 
avowedly unrevised.® Another giant — and his senior — who likewise steered an 
independent course was G.I. Ascoli, who could afford to fall back on his triple training 
in Semitic, Indo-European, and Romance. As an adolescent (1846), Ascoli drew a 
comparison between Friulian and Wallachian (i.e. Rumanian); fifteen years later he 
examined jointly Daco-, Istro-, and Macedo-Rumanian, and in the early 'seventies he 
pieced together, in the torso of a genuine masterpiece (‘Saggi ladini’), what has come 
to be known as Raeto-Romance.® But after the inconclusive results of a parallel 
attempt of his to carve out, from a close-knit bundle of dialects spoken in western 
Switzerland and in the adjoining part of France, an autonomous Franco-Provengal 
Language, DÄ Ascoli diverted his interests and his boundless energy into other channels, 
coming up, in the way of classification, only with a model of Italian dialects. After 
M.G. Bartoli's impressive break-through (1900) in piecing together ‘Dalmatian’ by 
conjoining the remnants of Vegliote dramatically elicited from its last surviving speaker 
with the older records of that Adriatic emporium Ragusa (Dubrovnik), the contour 
of the Romance domain seemed to be solidly drawn and prospects of future research 
held out little promise of major surprises. Such Romance scholars as were ambitious 
enough to stress the pan-Romanic scope of their curiosity gradually replaced truly 
comparative analyses by alternate commitments to individual ‘daughter languages’. 
Thus, Karl Jaberg, in the concluding twenty years of his life, made it a point to turn 
his attention, almost cyclically, to Old and Middle French, to Raeto-Romance, to 
Italian, and, more sparingly, to far-off Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanian, inter- 
lacing his geographic excursions with frequently cross-linguistic probings into general 
linguistics, into phonosymbolism (‘expressivity’), into metaphorics, and the like.‘ 
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Another German-Swiss scholar, Jakob Jud, known for his contagiousness, started his 
career with a comparative study of certain numerals in Romance (1905) and reached 
the peak of sophistication with a daring over-all view of the layering of the Latin 
lexicon as preserved in Romance, in Germanic, and in Celtic (1914), but in the 
concluding decades of his life concentrated on distinctly narrower problems, which he 
attacked with great finesse.”° Elise Richter, a Viennese trained by Meyer-Lübke in the 
application of the comparative method, began to gravitate toward more specialized 
studies in French after her teacher's transfer to Bonn (1916). Ernst Gamillscheg, a 
fellow-Austrian, started out, as an astonishingly young man, with a brilliant compara- 
tive monograph on the prehistory of the Romance tenses (1913), but gradually allowed 
the separate strands of Romance scholarship (e.g. French and Rumanian) to hold his 
attention, and when he reverted to comparatism, a quarter-century later, with his 
short monograph on the embryonic stage of the Romance article, his thesis ran into 
stiff resistance."? Leo Spitzer’s talent, catholicity of taste, — and belated loyalty to the 
tradition of Meyer-Lübke — permitted him to try his hand, with relative impunity, at 
many diversified problems of French, Provençal, Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and Rumanian (only Sardinian and Raeto-Romance failed to tempt him),*? 
but strictly comparative studies became rarer and rarer in his output." Max L. 
Wagner, in a fastidious recoil from triviality, had a point in specializing in unusual 
varieties of Romance: Judeo-Spanish and New World Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan 
argot, Sardinian, Rumanian, Afro-Latin,” but all this topical gaudiness fell short of 
making him an incisive comparatist.”* Examples can easily be multiplied ; what matters 
is that even where younger scholars (e.g. the Scandinavians Alf Lombard, Karin 
Ringenson, Bengt Hasselrot, and Knud Togeby*?) engaged, upon occasion, in excellent 
pan-Romanic research, the fabric of the relations between the individual Romance 
languages was not at the center of their curiosity. The same can be safely said of the 
currently most active etymologists: Giovanni Alessio, Juan Corominas, and J. Hub- 
schmid.?? It is, after all, possible — and, under certain circumstances, even wholesome 
— to trace certain specific problems in the pan-Romanic perspective without constantly 
challenging the accepted view of the genetic configuration of Romance speech com- 
munities: excessive worry over the legitimacy of that view (as set forth in, say, Meyer- 
Lübke's Einführung) can become a real impediment in certain operations, whittling 
down comparability and deflecting the reader's attention from ‘substantive’ matters. 

One can adduce several reasons for the sharp decline of old-style comparatism in 
the years 1900-30 and for its gradual tapering-off ever since. 

First, with the new burst of enthusiasm about such originally neglected Romance 
languages as Sardinian, Raeto-Romance, and Dalmatian, and with the experts’ realiza- 
tion of the need to include Celtic and Germanic reflexes in the complete inventory of 
direct survivals of Latin usage, the domain became overextended for any single scholar, 
while the tradition for imaginatively conducted teamwork — which alone might have 
coped with the difficulty — had not yet crystallized, except in the preparation of 
linguistic atlases."? 
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Second, the technical literature, as regards both collection of primary data (via 
grammars, vocabularies, and atlas maps) and their analytical interpretation (*Sekun- 
darliteratur’), was growing at such speed that, to avoid superficiality, younger scholars 
began to prefer a higher degree of specialization in a single language — a decision 
potentially spelling the doom of comparatism. The early comparatists were often 
both untidy in amassing unfiltered data, and hasty in drawing ‘attractive’ rather than 
cogent conclusions from such less than dependable material; the new generation 
overreacted to the criticism leveled at their predecessors and settled for increased 
neatness at the price of retreat from monumentality. 

Third, in the wake of Hugo Schuchardt’s daring maneuvers,?! scholars began to 
enjoy involvement in problems concerning a subfamily of Romance languages or 
even a single Romance language paired off with a non-Romance language, known or 
supposed. Thus N. Jokl would jointly study Albanian and Raeto-Romance; Meyer- 
Lübke, Menéndez Pidal, and many others would turn their attention to Hispano- 
Romance viewed in relation to the Peninsula's substratum languages; M.L. Wagner 
and J. Hubschmid would examine Sardinian in its relation to the Tyrrhenian sub- 
stratum; A. Steiger, preceded, accompanied, and followed by numerous other experts 
(some of them, like M. Asin Palacios, full-fledged Orientalists), would select Hispano- 
Arabic, sometimes in conjunction with Siculo-Arabic, as their private preserve; J. Jud 
would favor Celto-Romance lexical problems; Jud again, but also J. Brüch, E. Gamill- 
scheg, and W. von Wartburg (in fruitful collaboration with T. Frings) chose to con- 
centrate on Germanic-Latin contexts; D. C. Hesseling, G. Rohlfs, as well as H. and 
R. Kahane responded to the challenge of Graeco-Romance and Turco-Romance 
relations (the former encompasses both the ancient Magna Graecia and the expan- 
sionist Byzantine Empire).52 Students of Rumanian added as two distinctive notes the 
interplay of Hungarian and of Slavic with Eastern Romance.®? This bent of curiosity 
was not only excusable and legitimate — it was absolutely unavoidable, since the 
careful elimination of borrowings is a prime condition for successful comparative 
probings; also, some of this work was conducted extremely well, with impressive élan 
and memorable rigor, so that this diffusionist research constitutes a glorious chapter 
in the annals of Romance linguistics. But one of its less fortunate side-effects was to 
delay considerably, and in some instances critically, equally rewarding avenues of 
inquiry into straight comparative ‘Romanistik’. 

Fourth, there was as yet, even among tone-setting scholars, no very clear realization 
of the difference between pan-Romanic and comparative Romance analysis. A pan- 
Romanic probing (e.g. into the relation of HABERE and TENERE, or into the influence of 
the past participle on the preterite), appeared, to be sure, more demanding and, as a 
result, if approved by critics, turned out to be distinctly more prestigious than a dia- 
chronic investigation modestly confined to a single language.?* But a formal guide to 
the technique of comparative reconstruction remained unavailable. There was a 
general drift away from supposititious bases and toward slices of authentic parent- 
language material; but there existed no readily accessible clue to the specific mortgage 
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underwritten in positing hypothetical bases and to kindred problems. Reduced to a 
formula, this situation may be described thus: nineteenth-century Romance scholar- 
ship had its counterparts of Grimm and Bopp and its (second-string) participants in 
the neogrammarian venture, but it had no equivalent of A. Schleicher. 

Fifth, and most elusive, the status of Romance linguistics began to deteriorate mark- 
edly in the direction of ‘Verschulung’. Whereas comparative Indo-European lin- 
guistics, a pure science and an aristocratic discipline, remained relatively immune from 
societal pressure, because no expectation of tangible usefulness attached to it, Romance 
linguistics before long was fitted into the mould of pragmatic training for future 
modern language careers. This shift entailed all manner of lame compromises with 
such factors as: (a) the weakening hold of classical studies on secondary schools — in 
several key countries; (b) society’s insistence on heavily stressing modern rather than 
medieval stages of the languages concerned; (c) preferential treatment granted by 
society’s spokesmen to literary over philological and linguistic studies; (d) certain 
economic conditions, e.g. the soaring costs of printing, which severely hampered 
disciplines sustained by small élites; (e) certain social shifts, such as the gradual extinc- 
tion of Europe's aristocratic and upper middle-class milieux, both of which, as a 
gesture of elegance, had sometimes given a few inspired workers the leisure to cultivate 
fields intrinsically unprofitable or offering very slow rewards on account of their less 
than obvious usefulness — including, as one such field, comparative Romance lin- 
guistics.85 

While the interest in old-style comparatism was thus visibly ebbing — not only as 
regards the recruitment of new devotees, but even in the ranks of experienced, talented, 
and industrious older workers — the new magnets, which temporarily attracted, 
with almost irresistible force, tyros and veterans alike, were dialect geography; lexi- 
cally oriented *Kulturforschung', with special emphasis on material civilization, its 
research techniques geared in most instances to the Wörter und Sachen approach; plus 
the linguistic ingredient of humanistic studies (styles of individual authors or pleiads, 
and the like). 

Yet amid all these symptoms of exhaustion and stagnancy of the old comparative 
approach (including assumptions and techniques), there began to emerge around 1925 
the first harbingers of revival, involving operations set in a different key. Not all of 
the new stirrings produced results of permanent value; some endeavors fell flat. 
Romance linguists being then very prone to accord preferential treatment to lexico- 
logy, it is small wonder that a worker endowed with the energy of Jakob Jud should 
at that juncture have attempted to use an assortment of etymological problems as a 
wedge for setting off the independence and originality of Hispano-Romance ‘choices’ 
or 'solutions' (given the existence of dilemmas in evolution) as against the alternatives 
elected by the cognate languages, especially French and Italian. Throughout his 
flurry of enthusiasm for these problems, Jud stressed the Iberian peninsula's display 
of autonomy in characteristic lexical decisions rather than the 'anteriority' (i.e. the 
archaic character) of the words thus favored. He offered no explanation for this self- 
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reliance (unsatisfactory communication lanes? cultural inertia? undaunted pride vis-à- 
vis the metropolis?) and, a more serious oversight, he neglected to balance the lexical 
against the — conceivably conflicting — phonic, inflectional, affixal, and semantico- 
syntactic evidence.?$ 

The next phase of the reawakening of Romance comparatism was the dramatic, if 
chivalrous, clash between Meyer-Lübke — at that time, indisputably Central Europe's 
ranking comparatist, but past his prime and isolated after his transfer to Bonn — and 
Menéndez Pidal, approaching the peak of his influence and surrounded by a brilliant 
phalanx of devoted followers. The confrontation had its element of human pathos; it 
also brought out several changes in scholarly climate. By way of background it is 
worth recalling that Germany’s and Austria’s bitterness against France and Italy 
(including the last two countries’ intellectuals), produced by the First World War and 
its after-effects, created a predisposition, among Central European comparatists, to 
delve into Hispanic studies in tribute to Spain's neutrality.’ In acting on such an 
impulse, however, these scholars often miscalculated the new standards of rigor and 
the wealth of documentation freshly unearthed that the School of Madrid, unscathed 
by the war and its reverberations, had meanwhile established. Thus, when Meyer- 
Libke, spurred by a rashness that might have been condoned in 1890 but was no longer 
defensible in 1925, inferred from a glance at Mozarabic records that the South of the 
Iberian Peninsula — quite like, to this day, the Center and the South of its Apennine 
counterpart — originally had not sonantized its voiceless intervocalic stops, Menéndez 
Pidal had no difficulty in deflating this hypothesis through a more plausible inter- 
pretation of the slightly ambiguous records. The outcome of this skirmish eliminated 
any further possibility of splitting the Romance domain into a ‘Nordromania’ and a 
‘Stidromania’, at least on the chosen basis; it also showed that bold, wide-ranging 
comparatism was vulnerable to the precision-tooled weapons of an unhurried medieva- 
list’s philological accuracy. 

In his masterly Origenes del espafiol (1926), which revolutionized Romance lin- 
guistics, Menéndez Pidal went much farther by deftly pooling the resources of labori- 
ous archival work with the implications of newly transplanted dialect geography and 
of diffusionist doctrine, which was then at its zenith. In diametric opposition to Meyer- 
Lübke he showed, apropos the controversial development of Lat. F-> Late OSp. 
h- > mod. 0, how substratum influence could be invoked despite an, at first glance, 
disconcerting time gap, if only the slow propagation of an innovatory feature from a 
neatly circumscribed focus was convincingly demonstrable. This conjecture (or 
rather the sophisticated rehabilitation of an older guess), immediately accepted the 
world over, connoted a victory for the finely nuanced spatio-temporal approach, 
intrinsically akin to stratigraphic analysis and to wave theory and closely interwoven 
with the fabric of political and social history (reconquista, Hispano-Basque symbio- 
sis);°8 by the same token, it marked a defeat for the older comparatism’s grosser 
classifications and more rigid schemes, sometimes divorced from history. Hence- 
forth, there could no longer be any talk of a solidly monolithic [bero- or Hispano- 
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Romance; the sifting of the oldest records had shown the West, the South (arrested 
under its Arabicized surface), and the East of the Peninsula to have been initially 
aligned against a revolutionary North, whose speech preferences, using the momentum 
of the Reconquest, at the decisive stage pushed ahead in fanlike expansion. The 
vigorously expounded major paradox was: Castilian, until then roughly equated with 
Spanish, turned out, upon close inspection, to have been at the outset the least charac- 
teristic of the Peninsula’s dialects. 

Initially Menendez Pidal — all told, the Jakob Grimm rather than the Bopp or the 
Schieicher of Spanish scholarship — had no intention of transcending the limits of the 
Peninsula, to which all his thoughts were so strongly riveted. Through a strange 
coincidence, however, Meyer-Lübke chose, of all possible dates, the year 1925 for the 
publication of a relatively weak book — provoking rather than provocative — on the 
position of Catalan within the Romance language family. The volume was designed 
to substantiate the author’s old contention that Catalan was merely a prong of Pro- 
vençal extending southward beyond the Pyrenees.” On this occasion Meyer-Lübke 
did not lay himself open to the charge that he had neglected to familiarize himself 
with historical evidence — straight history and diachronic linguistics had, in fact, 
received, as never before, almost equal shares of his curiosity. But there were numer- 
ous theoretical cracks in the edifice of his monograph (theory was never Meyer- 
Lübke's forte, least of all at that juncture, when his power was on its wane). Moreover, 
to dramatize the recurrent confrontations of Catalan with Old Provencal and with 
Spanish — confrontations which he designedly used as a prime vehicle for his classi- 
ficatory argument — Meyer-Lübke rather arbitrarily tended to disregard the transi- 
tional Navarro-Aragonese dialects, which alone, in many instances, cast oblique light 
on how the submerged Hispano-Romance of the Mediterranean Coast (‘Proto- 
Catalan’) may have sounded before the contagious infiltration of Provengalisms in 
the wake of Carolingian conquests. Madrid in those years happened to place a high 
premium on the study of Navarro-Aragonese (also of Asturo-Leonese, which, sym- 
metrically, exhibits the tapering-off of “Western’ features). Menéndez Pidal elected 
not to react personally to Meyer-Lübke's book, but he induced a young, inordinately 
gifted student of his, A. Alonso, to prepare a celebrated review article published the 
following year, a piece of research in which the teacher unmistakably had a tacit 
major, if not the lion’s, share. The article stands on its own feet, as a spirited and far- 
reaching scholarly critique;?! it became sensational as a result of the tense political 
atmosphere traditionally surrounding the festering issue of Catalonia's cultural 
autonomy.?? Divested of these emotional dimensions, the piece contains corrections 
of details by the hundreds and, more important, a message for the comparatist: rather 
than adjudge Catalan to Southern French, why not emphasize those traits which 
would allow the analyst to view all of the Iberian Peninsula, plus Occitania, as a solid 
block of varying shades of conservatism, opposing them jointly to the revolutionary, 
Germanicized bundle of Northern French dialects in the ‘Oil’ zone? This sharply 
pointed message involved, in its ultimate consequences, not a refutation of the tradi- 
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tional cleavage of Western Romania, but a witty alternative. It helped, however, to 
draw the scholars’ (and, indirectly, the laymen’s) attention to one striking paradox: 
French which, for reasons of cultural prestige, had thus far universally ranked as the 
Romance language par excellence, now appeared — in contrast to Provencal — as, 
objectively, a highly atypical, uncharacteristic member of its family — perhaps on a 
par with Dalmatian or Rumanian. 

If one discounts some of his exaggerations, biases, and ‘bétes noires’, M. Bartoli 
must be credited with a major share in the rejuvenation of comparatism, within the 
framework of spatio-temporal linguistics. It is, on balance, correct to carve, from 
almost a half-century of ceaseless activity, the lustrum 1925-29 as the period of his 
strongest impact; for, though the launching of the ‘neolinguistic’ (an adaptation of 
G. ‘neusprachlich’?) doctrine goes back to a distinctly earlier moment (“Alle fonti del 
neolatino”, Miscellanea ... A. Hortis, 899-918 [ Torino, 1910]), it was the joint issuance, 
in 1925, of the Introduzione alla neolinguistica and of his section (Part IT: “Criteri 
tecnici", pp. 63-127) of the Breviario di neolinguistica, plus the publication of his 
weighty paper, “Per la storia del latino volgare", AGI 21.1—58 (1927), that alerted the 
Romanists outside Italy to the existence of a relevant Age-and-Area Hypothesis; 
characteristically, the appearance in 1926 of the revised edition of Meyer-Lübke's 
historical grammar of Italian in Italian garb, through the efforts of Bartoli, marks the 
latter scholar's farewell gesture toward his former Vienna teacher and, by implication 
at least, of all that the old comparative school stood for. 

By way of background, it is essential to stress the fact that, unlike most Romance 
scholars of his generation, Bartoli, feeling like a true ‘glottologo’, made a serious 
effort to acquire competence in the entire Indo-European field. From an early concern 
with Rumanian (1901) and Dalmatian (1900, 1906) he moved briskly, via the study of 
loanwords, into Slavic, Greek, and Germanic (1908), then entrenched himself in 
Albanian (1910), which was thenceforth to become one of his favorite hunting grounds, 
and ultimately invaded the precinct of general Indo-European — precisely during the 
years here viewed as crucial (1927-30), without excluding even Baltic (1937). Just how 
successful he became as a full-fledged Indo-Europeanist, in the wake of Ascoli, and 
just how well advised he was to advance eventually into such domains as Uralic and 
Semitic (1936) and even Amerindian (1934, 1937) — perhaps after succumbing to the 
fascination of Trombetti — need not detain us here; conceivably, of the two major 
studies involving the stratification of Indo-European languages the paper on the 
position of Latin (1934) — greatly admired by G. Devoto — carries more conviction 
than the parallel piece on Germanic and Armenian (1931). What matters to us is the 
circumstance that the freedom of sweeping movements across space and time thus 
acquired helped Bartoli to see the ensemble of Romance languages in an astoundingly 
bold perspective, the like of which one sorely misses in the writings of his peers, a 
vista enabling him to work out the characteristic (salient, distinctive) features of the 
family as a whole ("Caratteri fondamentali delle lingue neolatine", AGI 28.97—133 
[1936], 29.1-20 [1937]) and of its various individual constituents, including Rumanian 
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(1927), Hispano-Romance (1928), and, again and again, Italian (1927, 1938, etc.). This 
eagerness to abstract, schematize, characterize, and hierarchize an immensely abun- 
dant and complex aggregate of data calls to mind, in a way, the simultaneous endeavors 
of Prague-oriented structuralists to winnow out sharp-edged phonology from phone- 
tics, which later at a certain stage became overelaborate to the point of nicety; or 
the separate but not unrelated attempts of a Viggo Brøndal in Copenhagen and of a 
Charles Bally in Geneva to provide global characterizations of a chosen language 
(say, French), at the necessarily heavy cost of unavoidable simplifications. In Bartoli's 
æuvre such operations remained subservient to a diachronic master plan. 

Side by side with broad-gauged studies, which made him such a controversial 
figure, Bartoli continued to cultivate impeccably executed microscopic investigations; 
witness his finely chiseled monograph on Lat. AFFLARE ‘to breathe on, sniff out, *find’ 
and CONFLARE ‘to blow up’ in Hispano-Romance (Ptg. achar, Sp. hallar) and South 
Italian (1939), as well as his delicately nuanced collocation of the Nigois (Nizzardo) 
dialect vis-à-vis Provençal, Italian, and French (1941).% 

More keenly than other linguists — inside and outside the Romance guild — Bartoli 
felt the link, not to say the causal relationship, between space and age, and he correctly 
sensed (and timed) the need for experimenting with one of the major implications of 
that link. His originality consisted in extrapolating otherwise hidden sequences of 
events from the observable distribution of correlated areas, on the basis of certain 
fixed patterns inferred from an assortment of cases where both the historico-philo- 
logical record and the territorial spread of the feature at issue happen to be equally 
amenable to inspection. Undoubtedly he went too far in polarizing every slice of the 
material examined into two categories: an earlier phase (‘fase anteriore") and a later 
phase (‘fase seriore’), i.e. archaism or tradition or status quo vs. innovation or revolu- 
tion. Among other disadvantages this rigidly binary scheme leaves no leeway for 
three-way and four-way choices, which form a solid minority. Indisputably, not all of 
the five ‘norms’ he posited (the one most widely accepted is: marginal, or peripheral, 
or lateral, vs. central, zone) have been formulated with equal cogency, and the recom- 
mended order of application may, in turn, be subject to criticism. Even if it were true 
that Bartoli's system applies smoothly to the disintegration of a parent language such 
as Latin, which rayed out evenly and multidirectionally from the center of a gradually- 
expanding Empire, it does not obligatorily follow that such a system enjoys general 
validity, least of all in reference to language families whose speakers' pristine habitats 
and migration routes, clouded in the mist of prehistory, no longer lend themselves to 
safe reconstruction. Finally, the neolinguists’ temperamental outbursts (ie. in 
rejecting out of hand, quite indefensibly, the criterion of regular sound change, in 
favor of exclusive reliance on diffusionist criteria), and their occasional patriotic 
defiance, have severely limited the acceptance of Bartoli’s ideas, giving him the reputa- 
tion of a sparkling but eccentric outsider, another Trombetti. Shorn of its advocates’ 
exaggerated claims, however, the Age-and-Area Hypothesis, as an auxiliary construct, 
was as much of an absolute necessity in the twenties and "thirties as was its diametric 
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opposite, Elise Richter's strictly chronological scale — spaceless, as it were (1934). To 
say the least, this hypothesis seems to account for certain striking parallels (chiefly 
lexical isoglosses) between the extreme West (Hispano-Romance, including Luso- 
Romance) and the extreme East (Daco-Romance), parallels whose recurrence would 
remain inexplicable within the frame of the various family-tree projections, based on 
the (here unwarranted) assumption of consecutive sharp splits. H. Lausberg's appeal 
to the twin concepts of 'Altromania' and ‘Neuromania’ — in some respects an improve- 
ment on W. von Wartburg's distinction between a ‘Western’ and an ‘Eastern’ branch 
(see below) — is fundamentally rooted in Bartoli's stratigraphy.” 

The central event of the 'thirties was the publication of W. von Wartburg's Article; 
“Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachräume”, ZRPh 56.1-48 (1936) (with 
seven maps), which greatly — and, in part, adversely — affected the course of Romance 
linguistics in the next two decades. The article — from the start, a book in nuce — was 
of itself neither more weighty nor more ambitious than Jud's “Probleme der alt- 
romanischen Sprachgeographie" (1914). But whereas Jud's paper appeared on the eve 
of a war and its author was, moreover, unskilled in the art of pressing an advantage, 
several circumstances, from the outset, greatly favored the younger Swiss scholar, 
then entrenched in Leipzig, and increased the impact of his 'theory' (a term one can 
but very loosely apply to his string of interlocking hypotheses). The author was at 
that point at the zenith of his career, serving as editor-in-chief of Europe's most in- 
fluential journal in the chosen discipline, and in full command of one of the most suc- 
cessful lexicographic ventures ever launched, the monumental Franzósisches etymolo- 
gisches Wórterbuch, with several completed volumes already to his credit. So much 
for the gross features of the background; upon close inspection one detects additional, 
subtler ingredients. 

There was in the air, by the mid-'thirties, a certain surfeit of overspecialization 
(which had led to atomization); while that great synthesizer Meyer-Lübke was on his 
death-bed, the prospects for adequate replacement were dim — but the awareness of 
the urgent need for imaginative, dynamic, wide-ranging leadership was more acute 
than ever before. Then there was a certain element of surprise in the fact that a 
scholar (like Wartburg), whose preceding 125 publications contained two pan- 
Romanic word studies, one ‘semasiologically’ slanted (Die Ausdrücke für die Fehler des 
Gesichtsorgans in den romanischen Sprachen und Dialekten; diss. Zürich, directed by 
L. Gauchat, 1912), the other ‘onomasiologic’ in bias (Zur Benennung des Schafes in den 
romanischen Sprachen; ein Beitrag zur Frage der provinziellen Differenzierung des 
späteren Lateins, AbPAW, 1918, No. 10), plus a sprinkling of publications on pedagogy 
(1913, 1924, 1926), on Swiss toponymy (1915), on Helvetian *Kulturpolitik', with 
special reference to the autonomy of Raeto-Romance (1915-16, 1920), on fine-meshed 
dialectology (“Zur Stellung der bergeller Mundart zwischen dem Rátischen und dem 
Lombardischen”, 1919), on the theory and history of etymology (1925, 1930), on 
miscellaneous problems of French and Romance lexicology (1921—22, 1927), on deriva- 
tional affixes (1921), even on modern French, Italian, and Spanish literature (essays, 
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anthology, translations) — what a frittering-away of energy! (1921, 1924, 1925, 1935) 
— and on popularization of a homespun brand of linguistics (1924) — that a scholar 
with such credentials, I repeat, should suddenly have decided to offer a highly con- 
centrated and radical genetic reinterpretation of the entire Romance family, to boot, 
one based exclusively on criteria of sound development. 

Until 1929 Wartburg showed no striking propensity in the direction of any engross- 
ment with Germano-Romance symbiosis; upon moving from Switzerland to Leipzig, 
however, he quickly fell under the spell of a far more powerful personality, Theodor 
Frings (1930), who was then at work on the finishing touches to his Germania Romana 
(1932), and it is in this new climate that an innocuous opening lecture of Wartburg's 
on the influence of Germanic languages on the French vocabulary before long ripened 
into a comparative paper of an entirely different sweep, “Die Entstehung der Sprach- 
grenzen im Innern der Romania" (published in — of all media — the BGDSL 58. 
209-27 [1934]), an article which presaged, more eloquently than did any other 
harbinger, its author's impending switch to the ‘Ausgliederung’ mentality. The kernel 
of Wartburg's research and its formulation were still untainted by any contamination 
with political sloganeering; the immense share of influence he attributed to the Ger- 
mano-Romance connubium for a while remained a purely scholarly hypothesis, 
though one rich in implications distinctly flattering to the new racist régime in the 
Third Reich. Unfortunately, some of the poison spilled over into the author's sub- 
sequent elaborations and popularizations, even those published after his eventual 
transfer to the safe haven of Bále (1939). This insistent stubborn laboring on the 
themes of the original 'Ausgliederung' — in a book-length revision published under the 
same title (1950; Span. tr., 1952), in a diluted book catering to a wider audience: Die 
Entstehung der romanischen Volker (Halle, 1939; 2nd ed., 1951; translated into French 
in German-occupied Paris, 1941), in certain sections of his high-aiming Einführung in 
Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 1943; Span. tr., 1951; Fr. 
tr., 1946, and revised by S. Ullmann, 1963; Eng. tr., in press), in several editions of the 
author's immensely successful Évolution et structure de la langue francaise (3rd ed., 
1946; 4th ed., 1949; etc.), and in countless articles and monographs — all this jointly 
produced the impression of the dawn of a Wartburg era in Romance linguistics, 
an era nourished by the steady emanation of the 1936 ‘Ausgliederung? as its authentic 
and logical “Kraftzentrum”.55 

Wartburg's extremely concentrated article offers in its original form no sub- 
divisions or any other ‘signpost’ that might guide the readers through the thicket of 
the problems broached; therefore, a brief summary may be helpful. (1) Regarding 
the preservation of -s in the *West' and its loss in the 'East (also in Sardinia), 
the author appeals to the socio-educational differentiation of Roman settlers, reject- 
ing the rival hypothesis of a Celtic substratum. (2) He next elaborates on the elu- 
sive question of the exact frontier between “West’ and ‘East’, demonstrating, in the 
wake of C. Salvioni, that all of Northern Italy, along with the adjoining Raeto- 
Romance territories, initially preserved the -s; the border-line ran originally from La 
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Spezia, on the Tyrrhenian side, to Rimini, on the Adriatic side, so that Piedmont, 
Liguria, Lombardy, Emilia, and Veneto at a certain stage pertained to Western 
ROMANIA, before becoming eroded by adjacent Central Italian. (The Corsico-Sardi- 
nian dialects must be set apart, and the exact classification of North African Latinity 
remains in abeyance.) (3) The next point is the voicing of -p-, -f-, -k-, and -s-; espous- 
ing Menéndez Pidal's (1926) rather than Meyer-Lübke's (1925) interpretation of 
Mozarabic records and brushing aside — in cavalier fashion — the contradictory 
evidence of Upper Aragonese, the author argues that here once more the La Spezia- 
Rimini line emerges as the major watershed, with Corsica and Sardinia figuring again, 
erratically, in the ‘Eastern’ section and North Africa apparently endorsing the His- 
pano-Romance choice. Wartburg leaves the process of voicing unexplained, except 
for crediting it to ‘Lautdifferenzierungen, die ihren Ursprung im Latein selber 
haben’. (4) The following step leads to the agency of substrata. After briefly hinting 
at the Oscan provenience of S. It. -nn- <-ND- and -mm- < -MB-, the author charges 
-KT- > *-xt- to Celtic. While South-Central Italian and Rumanian are not in agree- 
ment, they jointly conflict with the "West', a confrontation which once more dramatizes 
the importance of the La Spezia-Rimini line. (5) Also connected with Gaulish settle- 
ments, though far more loosely attached to Celtic speech, is the shift U >i; despite 
numerous qualifications Wartburg here rallies to the support of Ascoli, while he 
shows commendable restraint in the matter of so interpreting syncope, apocope, and 
nasalization. Comparison of (4) and (5) allows him to draw a line between the zones 
of intensive and superficial Celticization. Up to this point (approximately the third 
century A.D.), the main divide, i.e. the thickest bundle of isoglosses, separated 
Northern from Central Italy. From now on the Germanic superstrata [incidentally, a 
term coined by Wartburg in 1932 and formally introduced into linguistic termino- 
logy in the 1936 article] made themselves felt, causing the further fragmentation of 
ROMANIA (‘langsames Auseinanderbrechen der lateinischen Einheit). It was the 
invasion of Dacia by the Visigoths (A.D. 257) that triggered events which cut off 
Rumania from its Western sister languages; with Philippide and Diculescu, Wart- 
burg assumes a Latin-Romance continuity to the north of the Danube, then turns his 
attention away from the East, after briefly alluding to the Slavic surge against the 
coastline Dalmatians, that resulted in the eventual extinction of their language after 
twelve centuries of tenacious resistance. 

In some cases the consequence of Germanic invasion was of an extreme nature, 
entailing the interruption of vital communication channels, as when the Alamanni, by 
moving toward the Southwest, severed the Neckar-Danube line linking Raetia to Gaul. 
In other instances, more interesting to the linguist, Germanic articulatory habits 
blocked or accelerated nascent Romance sound changes. Thus, the assibilation of K 
before A (as in CANE, CARA, CASA) engulfed Northern Gaul, tbe northern fringe of 
Southern Gaul, plus the Alpine (Raeto-Romance) dialects before their eventual separa- 
tion from Gaul. But the lively development of k’ to [č], [Us], etc. was brusquely 
blocked by the arrival on the scene of German settlers in the Alps (as R. von Planta 
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correctly recognized), of Franks in Picardy, and of Norsemen in Normandy, with the 
result that the Picard-Norman zone of France resolutely veered away from assibilation 
(CARA >[kjer>]), while in the Alps all manner of fine local gradations and differentia- 
tions have been tolerated to this day. This assumption of regression through super- 
stratum agency, Wartburg argues, offers a more cogent explanation of the dialect 
structure of France than does H. Morf’s rival ‘theory’ (1909, 1911), which posited a 
tripartite division based on the approximate coincidence of pristine tribal zones and 
territories of bishoprics, reinforced by certain crucially important communication 
lines (Lyon-Bordeaux, Trier-Rouen). After briefly reverting to the Alamanni, to 
watch them drive an even deeper wedge into the Gallic-Raetian conduit, and after 
observing the Baiuvari uproot the Romance settlers of Noricum and push them into 
inaccessible Alpine valleys, Wartburg credits the split between Provencal and French 
(Oc and Oil) to Frankish-Romance (and, in the East, to Burgundian-Romance) 
symbiosis. An initially insignificant (structuralists would say: non-phonemic) length- 
ening of vowels in free tonic syllables was, he feels, reinforced in northern Gaul by 
Germanic speech habits, leading to an unhealable cleavage between a] and al, e] and 
e|, o] and of; southern Gaul, thinly populated by Goths and eventually vacated by 
them, did not share this dichotomy, atypical of "Western Romance'. Heavy stress, 
characteristic of Germanic, later transmuted the lengthened vowels into diphthongs — 
in the case of a], only after a palatal consonant. As for the second, equally important, 
distinction between North and South, namely the varying outcomes of Lat. -P-, -T-, 
-K-, a compromising Wartburg is willing to settle on a lame hypothesis of indirect 
Germanic influence. He has no difficulty in crediting to Germanic, with everybody 
else, the introduction of /h/ throughout the North, and of /w/ in the Northeast, of 
Gaul. The whole of Gaul, in fact, falls into four zones on the basis of the intensity of 
its reponse to the stimulus of Germanic. Sociolinguistically, it is the new élite (‘ Führer- 
schicht’) which emerges as the actual tone-setting agent of transmission. 

The concluding pages of the article, a shade less provocative, are devoted to Italian, 
short of the Greek speech islets in the South and of Corsica; there is a brief flash-back 
to the La Spezia-Rimini line, and we are reminded that Celtoid ufü and -kt-/-xt- 
separate the Northeast from the North proper. Here Wartburg's primary aim is 
to cut a swath through a thick overgrowth of secondary and tertiary modifications of 
the original pattern of diphthongization of stressed vowels in free syllables. He 
recognizes a maximum of participation in this trend in the North (four to five vowels 
affected), a minimum in the Adriatic Southeast (a single vowel involved), and stubborn 
resistance in the Tyrrhenian Southwest, Sicily included. In Italy the Langobards, 
whose settlements tapered off toward the South, receive credit for the same influence 
as did the Franks and the Burgundians in Gaul. The resistance to the diphthongiza- 
tion is ascribed to the Graeco-Italian strain; recalcitrant Naples emerges as a powerful 
shaper of neighboring dialects, a bulwark comparable to Venice in the Northeast. 
Since Langobards settled both to the north and to the south of the La Spezia-Rimini 
line, certain late innovations swept past it and, in the process, whittled down its 
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importance. — The rise of Tuscany, after 1300, to a position of national prestige set 
in motion a South — North movement, which undermined the separate ‘Western’ 
character of Lombardy, slowly pushing up the frontiers of ‘Italian’ [i.e. Central Italian] 
all the way to the slopes of the Alps. As a result, there began to harden a new frontier 
of Italian against French and Provencal. The remnants of Raeto-Romance, unlike 
crumbling Lombard, offered stiff resistance to the blandishments of Italian but, 
though not devoid of flashes of originality, the united front they presented was nega- 
tive-passive in essence. — Finally, the extreme case of Vegliote diphthongization, 
isolated rather than representative of Dalmatian as a whole, must — Wartburg 
affirms — be separated from all other Romance developments and interpreted in the 
context of that dialect’s coexistence with Serbo-Croat. 

Wartburg’s thesis — a more accurate tag than ‘theory’ — has here been sum- 
marized in lavish detail on account of the influence it exerted in Romance quarters. 
It was taken over — lock, stock, and barrel — into popular treatments, such as P. 
Groult’s; the neologism ‘superstratum’ found immediate acceptance outside the 
author’s narrower circle (A. Alonso, M. Bartoli, and others); harmonizing as the 
thesis superficially did with Menéndez Pidal’s far more powerful venture, Origenes del 
espanol, which in turn had meanwhile begun to stimulate all manner of fragmentation 
and language-and-settlement treatments (H. Meier, H. Kuen, K. Baldinger, to cite 
but a few names), the doctrine of the Ausgliederung seemed almost unassailable except 
in details; there certainly was not in sight any rival projection of the differentiation of 
Romance languages, advocated with comparable cogency and backed by any remotely 
similar expertise. The extension of the article to book length in 1950 allowed the 
author to amass further evidence in support of his earlier position and to dispose of 
some objections raised by critics (of these only M. L. Wagner was vociferous, and his 
quarrel with Wartburg concerned an isolated detail — the social facet of the Roman- 
ization of Sardinia). 

Viewed in retrospect, Wartburg's writings bracketed by the years 1936—50 appear 
very vulnerable to criticism; what will survive of the ‘theory’ is a string of valuable 
microscopic inspections, bearing on such matters as the recession of -s in North 
Italy; the fronting of U in Northern France and adjacent areas; the assibilation 
of K and G before the central vowel in French, Provengal, and Raeto-Romance; the 
somewhat capricious diphthongization of Italian. A seasoned dialect geographer and 
an indefatigable reader of scattered records, Wartburg has assembled a valuable 
corpus of data wherever fluctuation was at issue. 

The weaknesses of Wartburg's approach are, I repeat, both numerous and serious. 
They include, first, the absence of any solid theoretical foundation which alone 
might have justified (a) the exclusive reliance on historical phonology in tracing 
the disintegration of a parent language into a family of daughter languages; (b) 
the precise pattern of interweaving of internal social stratification with the various 
glottoethnic sub-, ad-, and super-strata, external by definition; (c) the exaggerated 
equation of language type and territory occupied by its speakers, of ‘romanische 
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Sprachen’ and ‘romanische Vólker', a simplistic equation assailable on theoretical 
grounds and entailing specific difficulties with Upper Aragonese (geographically 
Western, but linguistically — in some respects — Eastern) and with hard-core Sardi- 
nian (inconsistent in its agreements with West and East). The second flaw is the far 
too heavy emphasis on divergence and, by the same token, the insufficient attention to 
convergence, which later acted in large part through cultural diffusion, paralleling 
intellectual, artistic, and — in some instances — political and economic influences. 
The prime examples, transcending the scopes of individual languages, are (a) the joint 
pressure of Old French and Old Provengal on both Catalan and Navarro-Aragonese, 
across the Pyrenees, with prongs extending farther west, and on Piedmontese and 
Lombard, across the Alps, with tentacles stretching farther south; and (b) the equally 
heavy pressure, in lexicon, affixation, syntax, and style, exerted by Medieval and 
Renaissance Latin on all Romance languages within the orbit of the "West. except 
those, at least before 1800, spoken in Southeast Europe. There is, third, the completely 
unwarranted assumption that the differentiation of Hispano-Romance is due solely to 
the effects of the Reconquest, when all the shreds of evidence available point in unison 
to the contrary. Note, in particular, the interplay of open and closed, oral and nasal, 
full and reduced vowels in Galician-Portuguese; that language's treatment of Lat. 
-D-, -L-, -N-; and the many lexical idiosyncrasies of its folk speech, against the sharply 
silhouetted background of the material civilization of the Iberian Peninsula's North- 
west (F. Krüger). The studies that Menéndez Pidal, in his old age, published on the 
links — due to the Oscan substratum — of Asturian with South Italian; A. Martinet's 
insistence on the Romance reverberations of 'Celtic lenition', which places the 
Romance vicissitudes of Latin intervocalic consonants in a context radically different 
from the one envisaged by Wartburg; plus the merciless critique by a seasoned 
phonetician like P. Delattre of the phonetic presuppositions of Wartburg’s ‘theory’ — 
have all hacked away at that hastily erected edifice of hypotheses, leaving in the end 
little more than a hulk or a torso.” 

While the recoil from Wartburg’s suppositions has been gathering momentum, the 
improvements and remedies suggested have all been partial — perhaps because no 
younger scholars of the caliber of A. Meillet, É. Benveniste, and J. Kurylowicz have 
arisen in the ranks of mid-twentieth-century Romanists. Since the very late 'thirties, 
a small avant-garde of Romance linguists (H. Lausberg in Germany, B. Malmberg in 
Sweden, temporarily G. Gougenheim in France) began to fall under the spell of the 
Prague School, and after the war, Lausberg came up with an astute analysis of Late 
Latin vowel systems (operating with alternative solutions of unwieldy, overburdened, 
asymmetrical arrays, and the like) as a novel classificatory clue.?? Martinet's years of 
teaching at Columbia and piloting of the journal Word also had their distinctive effect 
on the thinking of some younger American scholars, not infrequently born and edu- 
cated in Europe, and he recruited a few disciples in Spain (E. Alarcos Llorach, D. 
Catalán)? Independently, there jelled among other groups of Americans, typically 
those gravitating toward some form of structuralism (G.L. Trager, R.A. Hall, Jr., 
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C.S. Leonard, Jr. — but not M.A. Pei), a measure of curiosity about the inner con- 
figuration of the Romance domain," and sparks of this legitimate concern have 
doubtless — and commendably — been flying across the Atlantic. Unfortunately, and, 
above all, unnecessarily, followers of the structuralist movement have, with rare and 
laudable exceptions, become imbued with a certain reluctance to handle 'traditional 
disciplines, to plough through literature phrased in ‘conventional’ terms, and to busy 
themselves with material (semantics and syntax yesterday, morphology today; perhaps 
phonology tomorrow?) that happens not to fit snugly into the latest delimitation of 
their respective commitments, or articles of faith. With so much rationalization of 
intellectual caprices in the air, the advance of a discipline as exacting as comparative 
Romance linguistics has been materially slowed down. 

The truth is that the scope of the discipline and the volume of primary and second- 
ary sources, on the one hand, and, on the other, the steady doctrinaire (‘theoretical’) 
changes of emphasis have made comparative Romance linguistics a field almost too 
difficult to pursue save for an élite of inordinately talented scholars privileged to work 
hard under conditions of relative leisure — and patient enough to be willing to reap 
the best fruits of their labors with considerable, almost prohibitive, delay. One 
discerns here a clash between the inexorable inner demands of a proud discipline and 
the stiff conditions for survival imposed by the fast-moving, mostly competitive, often 
inconsiderate societies ground out by this century's mass civilization. 

But even where a measure of selectivity for practical reasons is unavoidable, com- 
parative Romance linguists have, of late, learned a few lessons. Two of them are worth 
stating explicitly at this juncture. First, it is quite inadvisable to become so highly 
specialized in one Romance language as to virtually neglect or ignore some others; 
infatuation with, and expertise in, French is no excuse for a comparatist's indifference 
toward, say, Portuguese or Rumanian, and vice versa. Over against this inalienable 
right to a certain balance within the chosen family stands the need for another equili- 
brium, for awhile even less well understood : the analyst's skill in handling uniquely 
revealing Romance data and his thorough and sympathetic familiarity with the growth 
of his own discipline must be matched by his competence and, ideally, his originality 
in grappling with general linguistics. 


NOTES 


! [n Turkey it was the temporary presence of Leo Spitzer and, later, of Erich Auerbach that sparked 
a flurry of interest in Romance philology; an unnumbered issue of the periodical Edebiyat Fakiiltesi 
Roman Filolojisi Cubesi Yayinlar appeared as late as 1946. — Israeli concern with comparative 
Romance studies is best exemplified by the memorial Romanica et Occidentalia: Études dédiées à la 
mémoire de Hiram Peri (Pflaum), ed. by M. Lazar (Jerusalem, 1963) and must be distinguished from 
local engrossment with Judeo-Spanish and other manifestations of Jewish particularism, old and new. 
— An outgrowth of introductory teaching at a Congolese university has been W. Bal’s primer, Intro- 
duction aux études de linguistique romane, avec considération spéciale de la linguistique francaise 
(Linguistique appliquée 3; Paris, 1966); for a trenchant analysis of the cultural context that gave birth 
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to that book see R. Posner’s appraisal in RomPh 22.321-4 (1968-69). — In nearby Ghana Mrs. Posner 
herself had similar experiences, from which she drew radically different conclusions as to the selection 
and most effective presentation of the truly relevant; see her lively and imaginative book, The Romance 
languages; a linguistic introduction (A Doubleday Anchor Original, A494; Garden City, N.Y., 1966), 
which has provoked a whole gamut of reactions, including at least two in the United States (J. R. 
Craddock's in Lg 44.621-5 [1968] and my own, more temperate, in RomPh 22.365f. [1968-69]). — 
The Witwatersrand University in Johannesburg is emerging as an active Romance research center, as 
a result of the transfer from Amsterdam of M. (F.) Valkhoff, an experienced practitioner of compara- 
tive Romance linguistics, whose curiosity, during his European phase, ranged from French to Ruma- 
nian; he has now turned his attention chiefly to creoles, pidgins, and similar languages of peripheral 
relevance to Romance proper; see his article *Notes socio-linguistiques sur le parler créole de la 
Réunion", RomPh 17.723—35 (1963—64), with references to other publications so slanted, and the book 
Studies in Portuguese and Creole, with special reference to South Africa (Johannesburg, 1966), exam- 
ined in considerable detail and from an original vantage point by J. M. McCartney in RomPh 23. 
85-91 (1969-70). — Hong Kong — not unlike Jamaica in the Western hemisphere — has traditionally 
been the outpost of British scholarship, with Romance linguists like K. Whinnom and R. W. Thomp 
son doing yeoman's service, often under difficult conditions; but an occasional refugee from Central 
Europe, such as M. Grzywacz, the author of the German dissertation ‘Eifersucht’ in den romanischen 
Sprachen, ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters (1937), also found shelter, at least for a 
while, in Eastern Asia. — In the Japanese periodicals devoted to the diffusion of French language and 
literature, esp. Furansugo Kenkyü, one discovers, at rare intervals, scholarly papers marginally clas- 
sifiable as contributions to Romance linguistics; see Mieko Shimizu Han’s reviews in RomPh 15. 
479-80 (1961-62) and 17.719—20 (1963-64). 

The zigzagging line of Romance linguistics in Eastern, East-Central, and South-Eastern Europe is 
of no concern here, except for the fact that scholars invited from the ‘West’ frequently acted as pace- 
setters. Thus, two Romanists trained in Vienna, under Meyer-Lübke, later held key-positions in 
Rumanian universities (S. Puşcariu, E. Herzog); a French-Swiss scholar and patoisant trained in 
Paris, Jules Cornu, before long switched his intellectual allegiance to Old Spanish and Old Portuguese 
and briefly occupied a position in Prague, before moving on to Graz. A young C. Tagliavini, not yet 
honored by an appointment to a chair of glottologia in Padua, tested his strength in Budapest, where 
he launched, in 1933, a short-lived monograph series, *Lavori di linguistica romanza dell'Università 
di Budapest" (= Budapesti Tudomdny-egyetemi romanisztikai dolgozatok, 1- VIII); his best-known 
student of that period, later himself a university teacher if not a chef d'école in The Netherlands, was 
B.E. Vidos. 

As regards the weak position of North American fledgling scholarship vis-à-vis European Romani- 

stik throughout the crucial decades of growth and consolidation, Buropean dissatisfaction had its roots 
not — or not only — in the limited size of the older American output, but in a certain lack of dis- 
crimination. Discerning European experts, spoiled by excellent etymological scholarship in their own 
countries, failed to understand how the amateurish, pointless notes of C. C. Rice could appear in 
American journals over a period of forty years (in 1946 they were even collected and expanded into a 
posthumous book, prefaced by U. T. Holmes, Jr.); another eyebrow-raising volume was L.P. Brown's 
Some Romance words of Arabic and Germanic origin (Los Angeles, 1938) — picked to inaugurate the 
Univ. of Southern California's *Romance Philology Series". Again, Europeans were nonplussed when 
G. Körting’s Lateinisch-romanisches Wörterbuch (3rd ed. ; Paderborn, 1907) — completely superseded 
on the Continent by Meyer-Lübke's trail-blazing Romanisches Etymologisches Wórterbuch = REW 
(1911—20) — was suddenly re-issued by G. E. Stechert in New York (1923). Such gaffes, unfortunately, 
weighed more heavily than C. C. Marden's and A.M. Espinosa’s competent work in (New) Mexican 
dialectology; than W.A. Read's explorations of Louisiana and the Caribbean area; and than D.S. 
Blondheim's uniquely original research in Judeo-Romance. 
2 By selecting 1860 and 1935 as the approximate cut-off points, we succeed in placing within the 
period of bloom practically the entire euvre of such giants as Schuchardt and Meyer-Lübke, the 
significant contributions of Ascoli, the rise and fall (or, at least, incipient stagnancy) of dialect geo- 
graphy, the best years in the lives of influential journals and monograph series, the continuity of 
tradition in the old European citadels of learning. We exclude the reverberations of the Civil War in 
Spain, the perversion — through Nazification — of the relevant sector of German scholarship, the 
effects of the Second World War, the rise of structuralism and its confrontation with earlier schools of 
thought, the growing autonomy and authority of New World scholarship. 
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It is not devoid of interest to watch lay curiosity and public recognition, even prestige, prompt 

Romance comparativists of that period, on both sides of the Atlantic, to define and circumscribe their 
discipline, state its merits, and to prognosticate for it a bright future. Cf. K. A.F. Mahn, Über die 
Entstehung, Bedeutung, Zwecke und Ziele der romanischen Philologie (Berlin, 1863; originally a lecture 
delivered in Meissen); A. Tobler, Romanische Philologie an deutschen Universitäten (Presidential 
address; Berlin, 1890; reprinted in the author's Vermischte Beiträge); W. Meyer-Lübke, “Die Ziele 
der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft", Inauguralbroschüre der Wiener Universitát für das Studienjahr 
1906-07, pp. 53-70 (reprinted in VR 25.2-12 [1966]); H. Schneegans, “Romanische Philologie”, 
Deutschland unter Kaiser Wilhelm II, 3.1202-7 (Berlin, 1914). On the American side one may cite 
such counterparts as J.J. Dunn's programmatic paper “On the study of Romance philology”, Cath. 
Univ. Bull. 6.335-46 (1900) — the author ultimately rose to fame as a Celticist and as a student of 
Portuguese grammar — and as the two contributions to the transactions of the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904 (Boston, 1906): P. Meyer, “Beginnings and progress of 
Romance philology” (3.237-55), and H.A. Todd, “Present problems of Romance philology” (3.256- 
70). 
* One should remember that the baneful mutual estrangement of general (and Indo-European) 
linguistics, on the one hand, and, on the other, of Romance linguistics did not exist before the process 
of *Verschulung' of the philologies serving the immediate needs of collegiate modern language 
teaching gradually made itself felt. Initially, there was no psychological barrier against enmeshing 
Romance and broadly linguistic threads of curiosity. It was in this liberal climate that the un- 
inhibited thinking of an Ascoli and of a Schuchardt matured; but even lesser luminaries unhesitatingly 
crossed the dividing line. Just as a K. Bartsch (1832-88), on the side of literature, included in his 
sweeping research program active concern with Old French, Old Provengal, and Middle High German 
texts, so a Bernardo Biondelli (1804-86) could afford to stretch his interest to encompass pioneering 
studies in North Italian dialectology (Saggio sui dialetti gallo-italici [1853]), research in thieves’ argots 
(Studi sulle lingue furbesche [1846]), and the edition of an Aztec-Latin dictionary [1858; rev., 1869]. 
The name of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte (1813-91), whose curiosity extended to (inter alia) French 
patois, to English dialects, and to Basque alike, also comes to mind. The last truly polyglot Romance 
linguist, known as a deliberate escapist from ‘Verschulung’, was M.L. Wagner; see my necrology in 
RomPh 16.281-9 (1962-63), reproduced in Portraits of linguists 2.463-74, ed. by T.A. Sebeok 
(Bloomington, Ind., and London, 1966). One commanding figure of Romance linguistics who con- 
sistently straddled Romance and non-Romance languages, with increasing emphasis on a single area 
(SE Europe), was G. Weigand, who was as engrossed by Albanian and Bulgarian as he was by Ruma- 
nian (I am not focusing attention here on those scholars, initially trained as comparative Romanists, 
who later branched off in other directions, occasionally with signal success — such as, irreversibly, 
Poland's J. Kurylowicz and Norway's H. Vogt and, more hesitantly, Sweden's B. Malmberg and 
Switzerland's J. Hubschmid). 

It is important to recall that, despite the same lurking threat of “Verschulung’ to which students of 
Old English, of Old High German, and of Church Slavic (beside Old Russian) have been exposed, the 
umbilical cord linking them to Indo-European studies has never been completely cut, because — 
unlike medieval Romance — paleo-Germanic and paleo-Slavic serve as prime evidence in Indo- 
European reconstruction. 

4 We shall not, in other words, be concerned here with research along the lines of E. Waiblinger's 
“Beiträge zur Feststellung des Tonfalls in den romanischen Sprachen", Archiv für die gesamte Psycho- 
logie 32.166—256 (1914), or of M. Alvar's pamphlet Los nuevos atlas lingüísticos de la Romania (Col. 
filol. de la Univ. de Granada, Vol. 17 [1960]). On contrastive studies, of the type exemplified by 
Charles Bally's masterpiece (1932), see below. 

5 There exists no satisfactory guide to Meyer-Lübke's life and euvre; for a vignette, see the 1968 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica (15.349a). The earlier histories of Romance linguistics (e.g. a 
succession of sketches by I. Iordan) hardly did him justice, because they were written at the crest of 
the general reaction against the aging master or shortly after his death; for a more modern perspective 
see A. Vàrvaro, Storia, problemi e metodi della linguistica romanza, pp. 141-9, 177-9, 216-8, 290-2 
(Napoli, 1968). The bibliography compiled by G. Moldenhauer (ZFSL 61.385-440 [1938]) is less 
than adequate, despite the handy three-way Index appended to if; it is admittedly lacunary and, worse, 
contains no record of the very numerous critical reactions to Meyer-Lübke's writings — both formal 
book reviews and incidental ‘prises de position’; in short, it is not entirely analytical. Meyer-Lübke's 
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uniquely copious personal library was dispersed upon his death; on that occasion the Otto Harras- 
sowitz firm (then located at Leipzig) published a catalogue, which future biographers of Meyer- 
Liibke should take into account. Of the necrologies, J. Jud’s — finely nuanced rather than uncriti- 
cally eulogistic — deserves special mention (VR 2.336-44 [1937]); E. Gamillscheg's, though marred 
by strident patriotism, is also substantial (ZFSL 60.385-406 [1935-37]). In assessing Meyer-Lübke’s 
influence, it may be worth while to compile a list of books and monographs dedicated to him; at least 
three titles come to mind: E. Gamillscheg and L. Spitzer's joint collection of papers (Beitráge zur 
romanischen Wortbildung, Bibl. dell’ArchL, 2/2 [Geneva, 1921]); Gamillscheg’s Etymologisches 
Wörterbuch der französischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1926-29); and J. Huber’s Altportugiesisches 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1933). The concluding fascicle of an ambitious Festschrift planned for 
Meyer-Lübke’s fiftieth birthday and issued as a string of supplement volumes to the ZRPh never 
appeared — another adverse repercussion of the First World War; and no attempt was subsequently 
made to collect his shorter articles — an honor granted as a matter of course to so many European 
linguists, including not a few of lesser stature. Toward the end of his career Meyer-Lübke interrupted 
his teaching at Bonn to assume visiting professorships at Coimbra and at Johns Hopkins, where he 
unwittingly paved the way for his disciple L. Spitzer’s eventual transfer from Turkey (1935). 
6 The opening “Beiträge zur lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre” — a dress rehearsal, as it were, for 
his Italian and for his comparative grammar — appeared in ZRPh 8.205-42 (1884) and 9.223-67 
(1885). They bore, cross-linguistically, on the unstressed penultimate vowel and on the weak per- 
fectum. Meyer-Lübke's somewhat earlier doctoral dissertation (1880) dealt with the fate of the 
Latin neuter gender in Romance. (Until 1889, the year of his marriage, he signed his books and papers 
Wilhelm Meyer and must be carefully distinguished from his namesake, Wilhelm Meyer aus Speyer, 
a noted expert in Medieval Latin poetry.) 

? Significantly, in the concluding years of his life Meyer-Lübke reverted to straight comparatism, 
cherishing the hope of laying the groundwork for a thorough revision of his Romanische Lautlehre 
(1890). Only a torso of the revision appeared, in the form of disconnected monographs: "Die Schick- 
sale des lateinischen L im Romanischen" (1934); “Die Entwicklung der romanischen Vortonvokale" 
(1935) — echoing the 1884 paper! ; “Zur Geschichte von Ge, Gi und J im Romanischen” (1936). The 
major posthumous article, also comparative in slant and pan-Romanic in scope, was divorced from 
phonology (^Die Geschlechtsbezeichnungen bei Lebewesen"); though announced over eight years as 
‘forthcoming’ on the inside covers of VR, it apparently was never placed before the public. 

8 This masterpiece falls into two fairly autonomous parts, each of which boasts a rather independent 
history. Vol. 1 (Laut- und Flexionslehre, dedicated to K. Brugmann) appeared in 1908, was re-issued 
(slightly revised) in 1913, then again, after another revision, in 1934; see Gamillscheg's review in 
ZFSL 60.484—90 (1935-37). Vol. 2, Wortbildungslehre, saw the light in 1921; it was revised and ex- 
panded by J.M. Piel (Heidelberg, 1966) — with such disappointing results that the new venture 
elicited mostly acrimonious reviews (including my own in Rom Ph 22.49—53 [1968--69]), bordering on a 
rebellion of the young German ‘Romanisten’ (cf. M. Hófler in ZRPA 83.104-14 [1967] and H.D. Bork 
in RF 80.421-39 [1968]). 

® To convey an adequate idea of the sheer territorial sweep of Meyer-Lübke's active curiosity, even 
during the last two decades of his life, I have broken down his major monographs and articles of that 
period — to the strict exclusion of notes, book reviews, necrologies, miscellaneous pieces in a popular 
vein, etc. — into characteristic categories. At the center of his involvements I am tempted to place 
pre-eminently pan-Romanic studies with rich implications for general linguistics, e.g. “Zentripetale 
Kráfte im Sprachleben", Festschrift Ph. A. Becker, pp. 126-54 (Heidelberg, 1922); *Vom Passivum", 
Festgabe Karl Luick, pp. 158-71 (Marburg, 1925) (cf. “Vom Wesen des Passivs", NS 34.161—84 
[1926]); and “Unterschicht und Oberschicht, und der Lautwandel", Behrens Festschrift, ZFSL Suppl. 
13.16—36 (1929). Very close to the center one may place straight pan-Romanic (i.e. essentially com- 
parative) studies, of severely limited concern to the general linguist. These were predominantly geared 
to old-style (i.e. non-structural) phonology, e.g. “Die Entwicklung von lat. -GR- im Romanischen”, 
ZRPh 39.257-66 (1919); “Geschichte des lateinischen betonten AU”, ZRPh 40.62-82 (1920); “Die 
Entwicklung von zwischensilbigem -N-", ZRPh 41.555-65 (1921); "Die Gruppe -CT-”, ZRPh45. 
641-61 (1925); occasionally they bore rather on lexicology: *Neubenennungen von Kórperteilen im 
Romanischen", WS 12.1-16 (1929), whereas inflection tended to recede into the background. Next, 
one finds subgroups or individual members of the larger Romance family selected for searching 
inspection. Hispano-Romance, once the stepchild of Central European 'Romanistik', had by then 
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edged forward to occupy almost the center of the stage — against a political background of German- 
Spanish post-Versailles rapprochement still vividly remembered by some contemporaries. The 
Romance strain in Basque receives its separate share of attention: “Romanobaskisches”, RIEB 14. 
463-85 (1923); so does Spanish proper: “La sonorización de las sordas intervocálicas latinas en 
espafiol”, RFE 11.1-32 (1924); an older interest in medieval Portuguese anthroponymy is kept alive: 
"Weitere Beitráge zur Kenntnis der altportugiesischen Namen", SbÓAW 184/4 (1917; Part 1 had 
appeared as early as 1904), and the author's enthusiasm for Catalan now reaches its all-time high: *Els 
noms de lloc en el domini de la didcesi d'Urgell", BDC 11.1—32 (1923) and, above all, the book-length 
venture, Das Katalanische; seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Provenzalischen (Heidelberg, 1925), 
which sparked an acrimonious controversy to the point of becoming an affaire célébre. Most charac- 
teristic of Meyer-Lübke's fairly late conversion to Ibero-Euskaro-Hispanic themes — in the wake of 
his formidable rival H. Schuchardt, a scholar of superior versatility — are such micro-comparative 
inquiries (pressing into service from two to four languages, viewed at successive stages of their growth, 
with full attention to dialects) as “La evolución de la C latina delante de E e J en la Peninsula ibérica", 
RFE 8.225-51 (1921); “Zur Kenntnis der vorrómischen Ortsnamen der iberischen Halbinsel”, 
Homenaje a R. Menéndez Pidal, 1.63-84 (Madrid, 1925) — one of the foundation stones of modern 
substratal research; "Afroromanisch und Iberoromanisch", ZRPh 46.116-28 (1926) — a repercussion 
of the bitter controversy that raged around the author's book on Catalan, see fn. 12, below; “[Lat.] 
Esse mit dem -fo- Partizipium und Verwandtes im Altspanischen und im Altportugiesischen”, 
Homenagem a C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos — Rev. Univ. de Coimbra 11.540—55 (1933); "Lat. F im 
Baskischen; span., gaskogn. A aus lat. F: eine grundsätzliche Untersuchung", ASNS 166.50-68 (1935). 
One important qualification: Meyer-Lübke's newly-found enthusiasm for things Hispanic did not 
necessarily make his factual basis in that domain more solid, nor improve his accuracy in transcribing 
the material cited; on sporadic symptoms of this frailty see Lg 25.440-1 (1949) and 26.284-5 (1950). 
This increasing concentration of curiosity on Hispano-Romance did not prevent Meyer-Lübke 
from cultivating Provengal for its own sake ("Die Diphthonge im Provenzalischen", SbP.AW 13 342-70 
[1916]) — quite apart from heeding its evidence in his Catalan studies; French remained a secondary 
focus of cerebral interest, if not of affection, with special emphasis on the many-pronged, hotly 
debated U > y problem (see ZRPh 44.75-84 [1916]; 45.350—7 [1919]; 49.272-89 [1927]); Italian con- 
tinued to act as a minor magnet, with a slight shift of accent toward the Hellenized South (“Zu 
Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien”, ASNS 150.63-82 [1926], an essay review of a book by G. 
Rohlfs); and Rumanian at no time completely disappeared from the comparatist's purview (“Rumä- 
nisch und Romanisch”, Acad. Rom., Memoriile Sectiunii Literare 3:5/1.1-36 [1930]), even if land- 
scapes as bold as “Rumänisch, Romanisch, Albanesisch” (Mitteil. des rumän. Instituts Wien 1.1-42 
[1914]) were no longer evoked. But Sardinian, Raeto-Romance, and Dalmatian were discernibly less 
well-represented during this, the declining, phase of Meyer-Lübke's career as researcher than at earlier, 
happier stages, as when he prepared his famous Vienna Academy monograph: Zur Kenntnis des Alt- 
logudoresischen (1902). 
20 Outside the German-speaking countries the Einführung was most influential in Spain and that 
country's New World counterparts, as a result of A. Castro's translation of, and concurrent elabora- 
tion upon (1914), the revised 2nd German edition (1909). In the end (1926-27) Castro also prepared 
and published his translation of the enlarged definitive German edition (1920). A. da Guerra Jüdice's 
Portuguese version (1916) is an unauthorized adaptation of Castro's original text. — The book, 
paradoxically titled ‘Introduction’, but in reality entirely too difficult for actual neophytes, ranks as a 
delicately polished gem of Romance scholarship fitted into the German setting. The only serious 
objection which it invites is that the author has injudiciously wedged in many pages of purely referen- 
tial value (e.g. apropos of Gaulish ingredients of the Romance lexicon), which obviously obstruct 
smooth reading and thorough assimilation for those users concerned with methodology alone. 
11 Agide from his programmatic Presidential Address (see fn. 2, above), Meyer-Lübke essayed other 
syntheses; chief among these are a sketch titled “Die romanischen Sprachen" (1909, reprint 1925), 
written for P. Hinneberg's encyclopedia-style survey Die Kultur der Gegenwart, ihre Entwicklung und 
Ziele 1:11/1.447—70, where it flanks the talented H. Morf's ambitious account of Romance literatures; 
and a digest or progress report along the lines of French ‘Où en sont les études ...?’ prototypes, 
namely “Die romanische Sprachwissenschaft der letzten zwölf Jahre", RLR 1.9-34 (1925) — a model 
of its kind echoing his earlier critical analyses of shorter segments published in K. Vollmóller's ill- 
fated Kritische Jahresberichte (= KJbFRPh), e.g. 2.60-72 and 79-93 (1896), 4.1102-15 (1898), 
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5/1.105-16 (1901), and 6/1.139-50 (1903). Another powerful synthesis from Meyer-Lübke's pen was 
the chapter “Die lateinische Sprache in den romanischen Ländern” contributed to Gröber’s Grundriss 
(rev. 2nd ed.) 1.451-97 (1904). Less well remembered are his brief 1911 article (“Romance languages") 
for the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 23.504-10 and a few ‘travaux d’occasion’ (listed 
by Moldenhauer) in response to non-academic invitations which Meyer-Lübke, an unassuming mar, 
did not spurn. Interesting for his general views is a string of necrologies abounding in broad vistas; 
the subjects of these obituary essays, typically ranging between five and ten pages, include: G. Paris 
(1903), A. Mussafia (1905, 1906, and 1907), C. Nigra (1908), A. Tobler (1910; two items), G. Gróber 
(1912, two items; also 1913), W. Förster (1916), H. Schuchardt and C. Michaélis (1927), and E. 
Herzog (1928). 

1 The publication of Das Katalanische and certain events immediately preceding and following it, 
i.e. of the years 1924-26, mark a real turning-point in the history of Romance linguistics — so much 
so that now, after the demise of most protagonists of that drama and, particularly, of R. Menéndez 
Pidal (11968), it may be appropriate to write a separate circumstantial account of the explosive jolt 
and of its portents and repercussions. It was strongly rumored at the time that the long article in 
which a still fledgling A. Alonso literally demolished the ‘Altmeister’’s book (“La subagrupación 
románica del catalán", RFE 13.1—38, 225-61 [1926]; later included in the author's Estudios lingüísticos: 
temas españoles, pp. 11—100 [Madrid, 1954]) was not only inspired by Menéndez Pidal, but, far more 
serious, was actually the unacknowledged fruit of close collaboration between the experienced teacher 
and the enthusiastic student. If such was the case, I would wager that Menéndez Pidal's personal 
share was exceptionally heavy, because Alonso, left to his own resources in Buenos Aires and later at 
Harvard, never again mustered the strength to handle Catalan and Gallo-Romance material in 
technical detail — though he did, on one occasion, revert to the vexing problem of the classification of 
Romance languages (“Partición de las lenguas románicas de Occidente", Miscel-lånia P. Fabra, pp. 
81-101 [Buenos Aires, 1944]; also included in Estudios lingüísticos, pp. 101-27). Now, there was in 
preparation, at the critical juncture, a major ‘Auseinandersetzung’ between the two titans, since 
Menéndez Pidal’s ‘magnum opus’, Orígenes del espafiol (Madrid, 1926; rev. in 1929 and then again in 
1950), sought to refute some of the positions most passionately espoused by Meyer-Lübke (e.g. as 
regards the provenience of the shift Lat. F > Sp. h > zero and the boundaries of the area where inter- 
vocalic surds remained intact) — all this after the triple critical sifting of Meyer-Liibke’s etymological 
dictionary by Menéndez Pidal himself (“Notas para el léxico románico”, RFE 7.1-36 — a showcase of 
brilliant vignettes) and, less scintillatingly, by two of his junior associates, A. Castro (“Adiciones his- 
pänicas al diccionario etimológico de W. Meyer-Lübke”, RFE 5.21-42 [1918], 6.33745 [1919]) and 
V. García de Diego (“Etimologias españolas”, RFE 6.113-31 [1919], 7.113-49 [1920], plus a separate 
book-length monograph, Contribución ..., published in 1923). In this series of contests Meyer-Lübke 
was not invariably the loser; thus, he easily demonstrated the descent of the Spanish gastronomic term 
cillérveda from Lat. (nom.) CELEBRITAS ‘celebration [of a festival) (RFE 7.369—70 [1920]) where 
Menéndez Pidal, well-informed as to Spanish but groping for a convincing ancestral base, had faced a 
blank wall. But in all major issues the Spanish School (or the School of Madrid, as it was then some- 
times dubbed) seemed to be winning out, because Menéndez Pidal’s superb flair for realia and his 
philological sophistication turned out to be more effective weapons in the — chivalrous — confronta- 
tion than did Meyer-Lübke's deft maneuvering as a comparatist. A. Griera's clumsy attempt to 
intervene with a private theory of his native tongue's relation to — virtually unknown — Afro- 
Romance (*Afro-romànic o ibero-romànic?", BDC 10.34—53 [1922]) only served to obfuscate the 
central issue. 

15 Meyer-Lübke's mental agility and elasticity — which contrast so happily with the defiant stiffness 
of some star pupils of his, esp. of E. Gamillscheg — show in the thorough revision of his etymological 
dictionary and, particularly, in the two recastings of his Einführung. If the latter's 1909 edition was 
still dedicated to the memory of Johannes Schmidt — that student of A. Schleicher's who is most 
often credited with launching the wave theory — the frontispiece of the 1920 edition emblazons the 
name of Rudolf Meringer, the co-sponsor of the Wörter und Sachen movement. To that current 
Meyer-Lübke owed a great deal, as he did to Schuchardt's and to Gilliéron's researches. 

14 What Gróber's Grundriss — the counterpart of H. Paul's Germanic venture — accomplished above 
all was to have brought together and amalgamated into an effective team scholars from different 
countries (France, Italy, Portugal, and Rumania included), under the aegis of a brilliant co-ordinator 
stationed at — of all places — Strassburg, a city and academic center which, by virtue of its location 
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and shifting traditions, straddled the cultures of France and Germany. Earlier attempts to weld 
individual talents into a cosmopolitan brain trust — e.g. an effort to revise posthumously F. Diez’s 
comparative grammar — had proved futile; see the comment in RomPh 21.361 (1967-68) on materials 
newly unearthed by D. Gazdaru. Only on the occasion of certain Festschriften (such as the magni- 
ficent Miscellanea dedicated to N. Caix and U.A. Canello, which precedes the opening volume of 
the Grundriss by the slim margin of two years) could representatives of different European cultures be 
persuaded to co-operate. : 

At the turn of the century Gróber's inordinately ambitious plans had to be drastically curtailed ; 

see his own statement to this effect (1903) in Vollmöller's KJbFRPh 6. A high-water mark of the 
prestigious status of comparative Romance linguistics at that juncture is the fact that there immediate- 
ly arose a demand for a revised edition of the linguistically oriented opening volume of the series 
(1904—06), which to this day invites and justifies steady consultation. After that the project came to 
naught, especially because of Gróber's death in 1911 (cf. the splendid life-sized pen-portrait by his last 
and, far and away, most gifted student, E.R. Curtius, included in the latter’s Gesammelte Aufsätze 
zur romanischen Philologie [Bern, 1960]). There appeared, in 1914, a revised version of H. Morf's 
Geschichte der franzósischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Renaissance, and a new series, started between 
the wars and taken over by W. de Gruyter from Trübner (as regards entrepreneurial sponsorship), 
contains some important monographs, e.g. S. Hofer's revised Geschichte der mittelfranzösischen 
Literatur (2 vols.; Berlin and Leipzig, 1933-37); but comparative Romance linguistics, symptomati- 
cally enough, was no longer the beneficiary of these lame and inconclusive revivals. 
15 Curtius was initially a student of Old French, later widened his scope to include modern (even 
ultramodern) French literature, then returned to medieval themes with increasingly deep concern 
about post-classical Latin and Dante, yet at no time succeeded in acquiring full mastery of Spanish 
literature — despite an occasional virtuoso performance, as in his essay on Jorge Manrique (1932); 
cf. M.R. Lida de Malkiel’s searching review article, “Perduraciön de la literatura antigua en Occi- 
dente", RomPh 5.99-131 (1951-52), based on Curtius’ Europäische Literatur und lateinisches Mittel- 
alter (Bern, 1948; rev. 2nd ed., 1954; translated into English) — a book whose string of supplements 
contains an important essay on etymology as an ingredient of medieval culture. Characteristically, 
the last and most valuable collection of Curtius’ articles — including commemorations of Diez and 
Gröber, his only nods in the direction of linguistics — bears the tell-tale title Gesammelte Aufsätze zur 
romanischen Philologie (Bern, 1966). Auerbach started out as a modest Italianist, then acquired world 
fame through Mimesis, a series of tasteful exegetic essays on Western literature strung along an axis 
of two millennia, which originated during his exile to Turkey; he interests us here chiefly as the author 
of a less glamorous, didactic book: Introduction aux études de philologie romane (Frankfurt, 1949; 
Ene. tr.: Introduction to Romance languages and literatures: Latin, French, Spanish, Provencal, Italian 
[New York, 1961]), which contains a chapter on linguistics — unfortunately, not only brief, but also 
mediocre. K. Vossler’s name comes to mind not in connection with his ill-starred Crocean experi- 
ments in linguistic theory, but because — overcoming his original confinement to French and Italian 
— he ended up with a total, panoramic vision of ROMANIA, enthralled as he was by the irresistible 
tradition of comparative Romance linguistics (which he so unsuccessfully combated); cf. the bare 
titles of his collections of essays: Aus der romanischen Welt (Leipzig, 1940); Wesensziige romanischer 
Sprache und Dichtung: Italienisch, Französisch, Spanisch (München, 1946), and — posthumously — 
Die romanische Welt; gesammelte Aufsátze (München, 1965; with a preface by H. Friedrich). 

The tradition of a global view of Romance literatures — paralleling a similar perspective on the 
Romance languages -— goes back, in a straight line, to F. Diez (cf. the latter's Altromanische Sprach- 
denkmale berichtigt und erklärt ... [Bonn, 1846]), and the scholars here mentioned were not alone in 
cultivating this broad-gauged approach (L. Olschki also wrote a one-volume synthesis Die romani- 
schen Literaturen des Mittelalters [1926]; so did, long before him, H. Morf, without any chronological 
qualification). What demanded a bravura performance was the combination of the tremendous glotto- 
geographic sweep — the hallmark of a comparatist — and simultaneous commitment to linguistics 
and literature. It was L. Spitzer who set himself this goal, betraying his early apprenticeship in Vienna 
at the feet of Meyer-Lübke; and he attempted to redeem his pledge by fostering, principally if not 
exclusively, stylistics, chosen as the middle-ground between linguistic and literary lines of curiosity. 
See the long succession of his books — for the most part, florilegia of notes and shorter articles: Die 
Wortbildung als stilistisches Mittel, exemplifiziert an Rabelais ... (Halle, 1910); Aufsätze zur roma- 
nischen Syntax und Stilistik (Halle, 1918); Stilstudien: 1. Sprachstile, 2. Stilsprachen (2 vols.; Mün- 
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chen, 1928); Romanische Stil- und Literaturstudien (2 vols.; Marburg, 1931); Essays in historical 
semantics (New York, 1948); Linguistics and literary history; essays in stylistics (Princeton, 1948; New 
York, 1962). 

18 The mere titles of some pioneering treatises are indicative of the approach, if not the favored tech- 
nique: L. Diefenbach [1806-83], Über die jetzigen romanischen Schriftsprachen, die spanische, portu- 
giesische, rhütoromanische (in der Schweiz), französische, italiänische und dakoromanische (in mehreren 
Ländern des östlichen Europa’s); mit Vorbemerkungen über Entstehung, Verwandtschaft usw. dieses 
Sprachstammes (Leipzig, 1831) — a 122-page booklet; A. Fuchs [1818-47], Die romanischen Sprachen 
in ihrem Verhältnisse zum Lateinischen (Halle, 1849), cf. the vignette on this precocious author and his 
short life span in RomPh 21.285. I have never inspected A.B. Whyte, Histoire des langues romanes et 
de leur littérature depuis leur origine jusqu'au XIVe siécle (Paris, 1841). Interesting is the fact that 
J. Grimm not only provided a workable model for F. Diez and his rivals, but actively intervened in 
the crystallization of comparative Romance linguistics, a circumstance examined almost simultane- 
ously by F. Kabilinski, Jakob Grimm als Romanist; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der romanischen 
Philologie in Deutschland (diss. Greifswald, 1914) and by Gertrud Richert [the future art historian], 
Die Anfänge der romanischen Philologie und die deutsche Romantik (Halle, 1914 = BGDSL 10), cf. her 
archival studies (1916-19), “Aus dem Briefwechsel der Brüder Grimm mit Romanisten und Schrift- 
stellern”, ASNS 134.339-71, 135.320-47, 136.73-98. 

17 Actually, Meyer-Lübke had recourse, in his Lautlehre (1890), to a fluctuating number of languages 
and dialects, according to the requirements of each problem, and not infrequently contrasted even 
two varieties of Raeto-Romance, Western (Engadinian) and Eastern (Friulian); P.E. Guarnerio, 
Fonologia romanza (Milan, 1918) — an unoriginal imitator — followed in his wake. The classification 
of Romance languages and dialects that was to become classic or standard, with unequivocal down- 
grading of Catalan, Gascon, and Franco-Provengal, is found in Meyer-Lübke's Einführung, 822. 
15 Not surprisingly, the authors of books composed in a didactic key have been particularly prone 
to simplify the pattern. Thus, A. Zauner, in his introductory Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, 
operated with seven languages (Rumanian, Italian, Raeto-Romance, French, Provençal, Spanish, 
Portuguese), a limitation from which his successor in this venture, H. Lausberg, has set himself free; 
see the two opening fascicles of his Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, published originally in 1956. 
R. Posner, The Romance languages: a linguistic introduction, deliberately confines her horizon to five 
languages: Rumanian, Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. For full bibliographic details see 
below fn. 50. 

19 Monographs aiming at a pan-Romanic perspective, but at the same time announcing, on the 
title page, an emphasis on, or virtual restriction to, a single Romance language, or a subfamily, have 
been — for better or worse — a staple item of Romance scholarship. Not a few have been doctoral 
dissertations. overextended at the planning stage, then quickly concluded under the usual pressure of 
circumstances. Alternatively, some seasoned experts feel a need for drawing a line between their 
thorough command of a subfield and their hazy familiarity with adjoining areas. Here are some sam- 
ples, old and new, of both explicit acknowledgment of such limitation and of implied emphasis — 

a) Choice of a core area: Clara Hürlimann, Die Entwicklung des lateinischen AQUA in den roma- 
nischen Sprachen, im besondern in den französischen, frankoprovenzalischen, italienischen und rätischen 
Dialekten (diss. Zürich, 1903); 

b) Emphasis on (Old) French: J. Vising, Die realen Tempora der Vergangenheit im Franzósischen 
und den übrigen romanischen Sprachen; eine syntaktisch-stilistische Studie (2 vols.; FS 6/3, 7/2; 
Heilbronn, 1888-89); G. Paris (1839-1903), Mélanges linguistiques (Parts 2-4: ed. by M. Roques; 
Paris, 1900-09): contains sections titled “Latin vulgaire et langues romanes” and “Langue française”; 
A. Thomas, “Notes étymologiques et lexicographiques", Romania 37.111—39 (1908), 38.353-405, 
553-86 (1909) — and numerous other writings by the same author slanted in the directions of etymo- 
logy and suffixal derivation; L. Sainéan (1859—1934), La création métaphorique en francais et en roman; 
images tirées du monde des animaux domestiques (ZRPh, Suppl. 1 and 10; Halle, 1905-07); Id., “Notes 
d'étymologie romane", ZRPh 30.307-19, 556-71 (1906) and 33.58—65 (1909); Id., Sources indigènes de 
l'étymologie francaise (2 vols.; Paris, 1925); Id., Aurour des “Sources indigènes’, études d'étymologie 
francaise et romane (Bibl. del AR 2/20; Florence, 1935); J. Melander, Étude sur MAGIS et les expres- 
sions adversatives dans les langues romanes (Diss. Uppsala, 1916; Preface: ‘Je ne publie maintenant 
que la premiére partie concernant le francais”); A. Peterson, Le passage populaire des noms de per- 
sonne à l'état de noms communs dans les langues romanes et particuliérement en francais; étude de 
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sémantique (Diss. Uppsala, 1919). In other instances, the title implies heavy stress on French as a 
member of a narrower alliance: E. Brall, Lat. FORIS, FORAS im Galloromanischen, besonders im 
Franzósischen (Diss. Berlin, 1918). Within this group Sainéan stands completely apart, inasmuch as he 
led two virtually disconnected lives: as a student of Rumanian, while a resident of his native country; 
and as a student of French, with emphasis on argots and other racy varieties, after his transfer to Paris. 
Some of Sainéan's themes and predilections reappear in P. Guiraud's writings; Guiraud, to be sure, 
lacks the pan-Romanic and, even more paipably, the Rumanian thread within his strand of commit- 
ments and curiosities, but he amply compensates for this shortcoming by a much keener alertness to 
problems of general linguistics. 

c) Emphasis on (Old) Provengal and Franco-Provengal: J. Hubschmid, Praeromanica; Studien 
zum vorromanischen Wortschatz der Romania, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der frankoproven- 
zalischen und provenzalischen Mundarten der Westalpen (Diss. Zürich; RH 30; Bern, 1948); M. Pfister, 
Die Entwicklung der inlautenden Konsonantengruppe -PS- in den romanischen Sprachen, mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung des Altprovenzalischen (RH 69; Bern, 1960). 

d) Emphasis on Italian: N. Caix (1845-82), Studi di etimologia italiana e romanza, osservazioni ed 
aggiunte al *Vocabolario etimologico delle lingue romanze’ di F. Diez (Firenze, 1878) — this classic 
monograph, and R. Thurneysen's equally famous Keltoromanisches; die keltischen Etymologien im 
'EWRS' von F. Diez (Halle, 1884), sparked the fashion of supplements, each prepared by a narrow 
specialist, to wide-meshed reference works compiled by comparatists. 

e) Emphasis on Spanish: J. Dvorak, Deminutiva v jazycích románských ... Les diminutifs dans les 
langues romanes, Y: Vulgårni latina a $panélstina (Praha, 1932) — superseded by the less restricted 
writings of R. Hakamies and B. Hasselrot, surveyed, in a critical vein, by A. Ernout and J. R. Crad- 
dock, RomPh 6.199-200 (1952-53) and 19.286-325 (1965-66), respectively. 

f) Emphasis on Portuguese, with implied comparatist perspective: M.L. Wagner, “Volkstiimliche 
portugiesische Suffixe" (VKR 14.169—94 [1941]: -ice, -adela), flanked by the same scholar’s somewhat 
broader “Iberoromanische Suffixstudien" (ZRPh 63.329—66 [1943], 64.321—63 119441), cf. P. M. Lloyd, 
“An analytical survey of studies in Romance word formation", RomPh 17.736—70 (1963—64), esp. 758. 

g) Emphasis on Catalan: L. Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den übrigen ibero- 
romanischen Sprachen (Bibl. dell’ AR 2/1; Genève, 1921), as well as several contributions to Miscel' lånia 
Fabra: Recull de treballs de lingüística catalana i romänica, dedicats a Pompeu Fabra pels seus amics i 
deixebles ..., ed. by J. Corominas (Buenos Aires, 1943 [-44]). 

? Die Mundarten Südlukaniens (ZRPh, Suppl. 90 [Halle, 19397). Despite the parsimoniousness of 
formal reviews (Hall's bibliography lists only five reactions, by G. Rohlfs, J. Jud, B.E. Vidos, F. 
Schürr, and J.B. Hofmann) — undoubtedly caused by the outbreak of the European phase of World 
War II — the dissertation left an excellent impression, both because it unearthed hidden facts weighty 
enough to have forced comparatists to redraw the map of dialectalized Latin, and because, for the 
first time, Prague-style phonology was brought to bear on the analysis of a bundle of Romance dia- 
lects. The book immediately catapulted its youthful author to a position of influence, and its sig- 
nificance was enhanced by a quick succession of highly original post-war articles from his pen, esp. 
“Zum romanischen Vokalismus", RF 60.295-307 (1947); see A. Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen, 
pp. 54, 86-8, 96-7, 192-3 (Bern, 1951). For a late sequel, far less exciting, written by a student of 
Lausberg's, see K.-H. Rensch, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis nordkalabrischer Mundarten (FRPh 14; Münster, 
1964) and R. Stefanini's mixed feelings about it in RomPh 22.65-7 (1967-68). 

?! While a provocatively phrased travail å these such as L. Remacle's Le probleme de l'ancien wallon 
(BFPhLL 109; Liege, 1948) would, under any circumstances, have been a classic, it owes its special 
weight to the fact that it is embedded in a matrix of highly competent and fine-meshed monographs 
whose sheer massiveness and, at the same time, filigree workmanship have made Remacle the fore- 
most Romance dialectologist of his generation. Remacle, the leading representative of J. Haust's 
school, first earned recognition through the microscopic investigation, Les variations de PH” secon- 
daire en Ardenne liégeoise; le probléme de I*R?’ en liégeois (BFPhLL 96; Liege, 1944), in which he 
imaginatively adduced typologically relevant parallels from the history of Spanish. His single most 
ambitious undertaking has been a three-volume venture: Syntaxe du parler wallon de La Gleize 
(BFPhLL 126, 139, 148; Paris, 1952-60) — the most searching syntactic analysis of any Romance 
dialect so far available. He demonstrated his prowess as fieldworker and cartographer as the 
rédacteur of Vol. 1 of ALW — Atlas linguistique de la Wallonie (Liége, 1953), being responsible for the 
tone-setting General Introduction (pp. 9-66) and for Maps 1-100, illustrative of phonology (“Aspects 
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phonétiques”), plus the finespun comments thereon. The problem of the Germanic impact on Walloon 
stimulated him to write a separate study, “La structure interne du wallon et l'influence germanique”, 
BCTD 22.353-97 (1948). His lexicological skill and his deftness as medievalist and archivist shine 
forth in Documents lexicaux extraits des archives scabinales de Roanne (La Gleize) 1492-1794 (BFPhLL 
177; Paris, 1967). 

Remacle's performance has been unique, showing as it does how a scholar intensely concerned with 
a single subdialect — in this instance, the speech of La Gleize — in which he has been immersed all his 
life can nevertheless, through his sheer versatility and eagerness to experiment with different tech- 
niques (archival research alternating with field interviews; phonology supplemented by syntax) and 
through his ability to rise to a higher plateau of abstraction (in elucidating the relations of medieval 
language dialectally-tinged and modern genuine dialect speech), make a splendid contribution to 
Romance, and even to general, linguistics. 

Remacle's writings have elicited a flurry of critical comments. For an incisive, highly favorable 
critique of his Belgian syntax from the vantage point of a younger French dialectologist see A. Lerond, 
RomPh 10.109-13 (1956-57), 13.86—91 (1959-60), and 16.344—50 (1962-63). One could cite a whole 
literature of critical responses to the Probléme de l'ancien wallon; the newly-coined term scripta — an 
equivalent of G. Schriftsprache — has found wide acceptance; and there has been no dearth of imita- 
tions and applications to other dialect areas. 

2 On Western Franco-Provençal (i.e. Poitevin) see G. Pougnard, “Le parler ‘franco-provençal’ 
d’Aiript”, RER 17.121-57 (1950), and Id., Le parler ‘franco-provençal d” Aiript, commune de Romans, 
canton de Saint-Maxent, Deux Sévres; contribution à l'étude des dialectes poitevins (La Rochelle, 1952). 
The standard work on Gascon is still G. Rohlfs, Le gascon; études de philologie pyrénéenne (ZRPh, 
Suppl. 85; Halle, 1935), though a spate of new articles, based on fresh and tidy collections of archival 
material, from the pen of K. Baldinger shows in which direction the wind is currently blowing. Cf. 
RLR 26.309-62 (1962). For Istrian or Istriote (as distinct from Istro-Rumanian studied by — among 
others — S. Pusgariu [1926]) see M. Deanovic, “Studi istrioti", SRAZ 1.3-50 (1956). 

23 The original edition of A. Ernout and A. Meillet's masterly Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine appeared in 1932. After Meillet’s death Ernout revised it alone, first in 1939, then in 1951 
(2 vols., photo-offset), finally in 1959-60 (2 vols., return to letterpress). This selectively organized 
dictionary, which the Romanist will prefer to consult in conjunction with its equally meritorious 
counterpart — A. Walde's Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch completely revised by J.B. 
Hofmann and massively documented (3 vols.; Heidelberg, 1938-56, incl. E. Berger’s "Registerband”) 
— was combed through methodically by a single Romance expert ; see J. Corominas' review in NRFH. 
24 Jud's “Probleme der altromanischen Wortgeographie", ZRPh 38.1-75 (1914-17), is conceivably 
the weightiest article-length contribution to Romance linguistics ever published. War-time conditions 
sharply curtailed its repercussions, and the author's known modesty and altruism curbed any desire 
he may later have felt to expand it into a book. 

2 The crest of Jud's inter-bella production is probably marked by the triptych (“Problèmes de 
géographie linguistique romane") comprising three pieces: 1. “Introduction: Problémes lexicologiques 
de l'hispano-roman"; 2. “‘Eteindre’ dans les langues romanes”, 3. *'S'éveiller dans les langues 
romanes", RLR 1.181-236 (1925), 2.163-207 (1926). As is well known, Jud's intellectual ‘Empire’ 
crumbled, after his death, under truly tragic conditions. As a result, there exists to this day no com- 
plete guide to his total scholarly output. The earlier years were surveyed by W. Egloff in a Biblio- 
graphy (1-18) which ushers in the excellent, if fancifully titled, Festschrift: Sache, Ort und Wort: 
Jakob Jud zum sechzigsten Geburtstag (RH 20; Genéve and Zürich-Erlenbach, 1943). The supplement 
covering the concluding decade, which logically should have followed A. Steiger’s necrology in 
VR 12.ix—xix (1951-52), was apparently never compiled. For a make-shift clue see numerous pas- 
sages in Kuhn’s carefully indexed (4585) Die romanischen Sprachen. 

25 One finds scattered hints of such research in A. Kuhn’s decennial report, cf. my rev. in Lg 
28.509-25 (1952). But since the report lacks a subject-matter index, it is extremely difficult to extract 
from it the relevant slivers of information. Now that Latinists have begun to piece together the 
sparse traces of the Latinity of Hellenistic Egypt buried under a heavy layer of Greek, the study of 
Afro-Latin may soon start making a brisk advance. See R. Cavenaile, ed., Corpus Papyrorum Lati- 
norum (4 vols.; Wiesbaden, 1956-58). 

” For a semitechnical initiation see G. Rohlfs, “Baskische Kultur im Spiegel des lateinischen Lehn- 
Wortes", Philologische Studien aus dem romanisch-germanischen Kulturkreise ... Karl Voretzsch ... 
dargebracht, pp. 58-86 (plus map) (Halle, 1927); a Spanish translation appeared in RIEB. 
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28 Note that the historical linguist, for all the help supplied by ancillary disciplines, has fewer possi- 
bilities of engaging in fruitful liaison work than have (say) physical anthropologists and prehistoric 
archeologists, who jointly discover and examine and, in a spirit of shared responsibility, later analyze 
the contents of ancient camps, burying sites, and the like. 

29 There is no need to recapitulate here the vicissitudes of the long-drawn-out debate triggered by 
M.L. Wagner’s brilliantly conceived, if controversial, article *Amerikanisch-Spanisch und Vulgär- 
latein" (1920); see CTL 4.164—72 (1968). : 

20 Among hundreds of illustrative monographs that come to mind let me cite, as one of the latest 
and the most deftly phrased, K.D. Uitti, “The Old French Vie de Saint Alexis: paradigm, legend, 
meaning", RomPh 20.263-95 (1966-67), esp. 284ff. 

31 Systematic inquiries into Merovingian (and Langobard) Latin have, however, been the preroga- 
tive of the North American rather than the European philologists: H.F. Muller, P. Taylor, G.L. 
Trager (in his early days), M. A. Pei, L.F. Sas, R.L. and F.N. Politzer, all of them connected with 
Columbia University (where the tradition of studies in the sermo plebeius goes back to the days of 
such pioneers as F.T. Cooper and G.N. Olcott). Cf. also C. C. Rice’s Harvard dissertation (1902). 
32 The more elaborate types of Romance family-trees have been proposed, on this side of the Atlantic, 
by R.A. Hall, Jr. (1950) and, in criticism of Hall”s schema, by C.S. Leonard, Jr. (1970; see RomPh 
23.261—76); but there have been some European echoes of these reconstructions, including R. Posner's 
severely qualified acceptance in The Romance languages, a linguistic introduction, pp. 13-16 (Garden 
City, N.Y., 1966). The Wellentheorie projection, usually credited to J. Schmidt, goes back, in rudi- 
mentary form, to a Romance scholar rather than to an Indo-Europeanist, namely to H. Schuchardt 
(see the opening volume of his Vokalismus des Vulgärlateins). Cf. my editorial comment, “An early 
formulation of the linguistic wave theory", in RomPh 9.31 (1955-56). 

33 While there exists a bulky literature on linguistic borrowing, with special reference to Romance, as 
part of cultural osmosis, plurilingualism, migration, or diffusion, a neat typological guide to charac- 
teristic, recurrent situations remains a desideratum. 

34 I am unaware of any major study in the history of the concept of linguistic borrowing. Unques- 
tionably, however, pioneers such as T.A. Sánchez in late-eighteenth-century Spain were aware of 
Gallicisms and Provengalisms in early Old Spanish; they even posited Italianisms where none, from 
our vantage point, can be expected. 

35 "The administrative obstacles can be circumscribed rather tidily. In France — which, logically, 
should all along have provided the world center for comparative Romance linguistics but which, in 
sober fact, is far removed from any position of leadership — the study of French, for a future career 
of college teaching, which is a stepping stone to the university professorate, has been traditionally 
tied up with classical studies, the magic triad — suggested by literary considerations — being French- 
Latin-Greek rather than French-Spanish-Italian. The less prestigious curriculum for prospective 
modern foreign language teachers is weak on the side of the classical foundation and lacks any solid 
bridge to Old French and Old Provengal. In Italy, ‘Filologia romanza’ is, basically, the immersion in 
the medieval Romance literatures outside Italy, the principal beneficiaries being Old French and Old 
Provengal; the obligatory course in Romance linguistics is rigidly fitted into the space of a single 
academic year. If the training in Romance comparatism is, alternatively, taken up under the aegis of 
*Glottologia', our discipline is bound to lose out to a rival of scintillating splendor, the solidly en- 
trenched Indo-European linguistics. Compare these problematic situations to the privileged autono- 
mous status of Romance linguistics in pre-World-War-I Vienna and in inter-bella Berlin. 

36 [n recent years, the Société de linguistique romane has organized congresses under the new name, 
“Congres international de linguistique et philologie romane”, as if to stress the fact that the period of 
estrangement between philology and linguistics is over; the earlier meetings were more strongly geared 
to the needs of dialect geography. The latest congress convened in Québec in 1971. The trans- 
actions of society meetings have sometimes been absorbed into periodicals (thus, the papers read at 
the Lisbon Congress ultimately appeared in the BF), but G. Straka's indomitable energy made it 
possible to assemble the material presented at the Tenth Congress (Strasbourg, 1962) in three solid 
volumes (Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1965) running to an impressive total of 1,405 pages. 

There exist, of course, countless overlaps with other congresses — to cite just a few examples, with 
the ‘First International Congress of General Dialectology’ (Louvain and Brussels, 1960) planned by 
S. Pop (see Communications et Rapports, ed. by A.J. van Windekens; 4 vols., Louvain, 1964-65); 
and, to a smaller extent, with the First and Second International Congresses of Hispanists (Oxford, 
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1962; Actas, ed. by F. Pierce and C.A. Jones [Oxford, 1964]; Nijmegen, 1965; Actas, ed. by J. 
Sanchez Romeralo and N. Poulussen [Nijmegen, 1967]; the Transactions of the Third Congress 
{Mexico City, 1968] are not yet available in print). In handling such motley ‘mixed bags’ it is easy 
enough to sort out, on the strength of the titles and of the respective authors’ general reputations, the 
overtly comparative papers — such as, in the last-mentioned volume, I. lordan's “Paralelos lingüísticos 
rumano-espafioles" (pp. 347-55). The difficulty consists in winnowing out, for the benefit of the 
general linguist and of the Romance comparatist, those nuggets of broad and widely applicable 
information that may be concealed under the disguise of narrowly specific titles, such as, speaking 
again of the aforecited collection of articles, J.M. Lope Blanch’s “Sobre la influencia de las lenguas 
indigenas en el léxico espafiol hablado en México”, which, tying in as it does with earlier studies by 
R. Lenz, G. Rohlfs, and B. Malmberg, has a bearing on substratal research in general, crucially 
important for Romance comparatism. 

The bibliographic dispersal is aggravated by the fact that certain national teams of participants in 
congresses now and then elect to publish separate miscellanies of their own shares. Thus, on the 
occasion of the Ninth International Congress of Romance Linguists (Lisbon, 1959), the Rumanian 
Academy issued an independent Recueil d’études romanes (Bucarest, 1959) extra-rich in food for 
thought for the comparatist; see T. Fotitch’s digest in RomPh 20.342-6 (1966-67). 

Guidance by expert and many-sided reviewers is, then, doubly valuable where unique miscellanies, 
as against habitually scanned periodicals, are at issue. Yet, unless the given Symposium had one 
sharply contoured focus, the transactions seldom lend themselves to a sparkling discussion and, not 
unlike numerous Festschriften, remain practically unreviewed, especially if the medium of publication 
was a journal. One must, then, be particularly appreciative of such lively ‘Auseinandersetzungen’ as 
Rebecca Posner's illuminating review article, “Modernists versus traditionalists: a confrontation in 
Continental Europe" (RomPh 21.544—58 [1967-68]), which succeeds in doing justice to a 1964 Liege 
Colloquium, “Méthodes de la grammaire: tradition et nouveauté" (ed. by P. Delbouille, P. Munot, 
and N. Ruwet, Paris, 1966). K.D. Uitti has provided similar services in deftly dissecting a number of 
American-sponsored symposia, especially those straddling the domains of language and literature. 
37 Journals devoted exclusively to Romance linguistics have been very few in Europe and, a fortiori, 
elsewhere; among those still in existence only RLR and VR are so circumscribed; in the past, the 
Revue and the Bulletin of the Société de dialectologie romane were so oriented. The typical scope of a 
specifically Romance learned journal encompasses language and literature, to the exclusion of peda- 
gogy and without strictly enforced temporal limits. Examples abound ; among the best-known let me 
cite, for Germany, RF (created by K. Vollmóller; rich in vicissitudes; at present edited by F. Schalk); 
for France, RLaR (founded in 1870, by E. Hamelin; for a while, vigorously promoted by M. Gram- 
mont ; and, at present, distinctly past its crest); for Italy, Cu/tNeol (launched in 1941 by G. Bertoni as 
a replacement for the Archivum Romanicum, traceable to 1917; continued by A. Schiaffini, then, after 
an interregnum, taken over in 1948 by A. Monteverdi; now in the hands of A. Roncaglia). There are 
on record all sorts of special situations. S. Battaglia's Filologia Romanza (Vols. 1-7:1-2 [1954-60], 
later re-christened Filologia e Letteratura), in principle excludes linguistics, echoing the narrow- 
gauged definition of ‘philology’ in Italian; conversely, East Germany's Beiträge zur romanischen 
Philologie (1961—; controlled by Berlin’s Humboldt Universitat), following the Central European 
tradition, includes linguistics. A generously carved chunk of language arts and sciences (linguistics, 
folklore, literature, plus a slice of ethnology) were served by F. Krüger's Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen (Hamburg, 1928-44), a war fatality, with links to Mendoza's Anales del Instituto Lingüistico 
de Cuyo. A journal may start out as pan-Romanic, but gradually lose that character; this is what has 
happened to Romania ever since the death of one of its two founding editors, the dynamic G. Paris, 
with medieval French and Provencal literature ceaselessly crowding out Romance linguistics — a tide 
stemmed neither by M. Roques nor by F. Lecoy; cf. in the New World the similar, though not strictly 
parallel, case history of RR, which in the 'thirties underwent a complete revamping, to the detriment 
of Romance linguistics. A few journals, though pan-Romanic in latitude and equally hospitable to 
linguistic and literary studies, stress one national culture far more heavily than they do the others, as a 
matter of editorial policy: R. Aramón i Serra's Estudis romänics (Barcelona, 1947/48), the mouth- 
piece of the Institut d'Estudis Catalans, favors the local culture for obvious reasons, while Hamburg's 
RJb, in reserving a place of prominence for Hispano-Romance, obeys an unwritten law of the sponsor- 
ing institution — the Atlantically oriented Hansische Universitát. As a matter of curiosity, let me 
mention the fact that there appeared in The Netherlands, for a short time (1952-53), an ‘underground’ 
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periodical under the editorship of K. Sneyders de Vogel, Jr.: L’Echo de philologie romane; and that 
Europe now has two separate journals of special appeal to students-in-training: La marche romane 
(Liege) and the BJR (Strasbourg) — a practice severely and, I believe, justifiably excoriated by J.L. 
Butler (RomPh 21.85-8 [1967-68]). The venerable ZRPh stands apart in that, since the days of 
G. Gróber, modern French literature, as a matter of expediency, has been excluded from its purview. 
In all these periodicals comparative Romance linguistics, at least in theory, occupies a place of honor. 

In other journals Romance and Germanic cultures are paired off. The best-known illustrations are 
the very old ASNS, whose roster of past editors, on the Romance side, includes H. Morf, G. Rohlfs, 
and H. Lausberg; that excellent reviewing medium (Heilbronn, later Leipzig, 1880-1944), Literutur- 
blatt für germanische und romanische Philologie, piloted for forty-nine years (1880-1929) by F. Neu- 
mann —- possibly a world record of editorial longevity (other Romance scholars at its helm were: 
K. Bartsch, K. Glaser, and W. Gottschalk); the GRM (Heidelberg, 1909-), influential on Romance 
linguistics only in its opening volumes; also England's MLR, Finland's NphM, Sweden's SNPA, 
Czechoslovakia’s Casopis pro Moderni Filologii, Holland's Nph, and, to adduce two fairly recent 
ventures, Yugoslavia’s SRAZ (Zagreb, 1956-) and Rumania's Revista de Filologie Romanicd si 
Germanica. Then again it can happen that Romance linguistics runs neck and neck with, or is sub- 
ordinated to, some other discipline, e.g. straight history (cf. Belgium's RBPh; but that same country's 
Le Moyen Age bars linguistics, pitting literature against history alone — like England's Medium 
AEvum and America's Speculum); or Indo-European, beside general, linguistics (cf. Italy’s AGI, 
Hungary's ALH, Rumania’s lively RLing, Great Britain's ArchL, Sweden's SL). Paradoxically, the 
BSL includes Romance linguistics within the purview of its book reviews, while practically banishing 
it from the section of original articles. 

It goes without saying that journals nominally geared to the study of a single language or culture — 

including Spain's RFE no less than its two overseas offshoots: Mexico's NRFH and Argentina’s 
defunct Revista de Filología Hispánica (now rather inadequately replaced by Filología), also Ger- 
many's ZFSL, France's BHi, Portugal's BF, Rumania's CLing, Switzerland's SLI, etc. — have all, 
upon occasion, published articles of, directly or indirectly, major importance for comparative Romance 
probings. To cite just two instances: a generation ago, Karin Ringenson's * Dies et diurnum: étude de 
lexicographie et de stylistique" and B. Hasselrot's *L'abricot" — two classics in the field of compara- 
tive Romance word studies — appeared in close succession in SN Ph; see 10.3-53 (1937-38) and 13. 
45-79, 226-52 (1940-41). 
3 It is impossible to provide so much as a sketchy typology of these mushrooming Romance mono- 
graph series, let alone to list them exhaustively. Two separate series, one for linguistics, the other for 
literature (and allied disciplines), were maintained by G. Bertoni’s “Biblioteca dell’Archivum Romani- 
cum" (whose linguistic series includes, toward the start, the Miscellanea H. Schuchardt and, toward the 
tail-end, B. E. Vidos’ weighty Storia delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese [1939]) and 
by W. von Wartburg's “Leipziger romanistische Studien" (1931), another war casualty, also a victim 
of the director's transfer to Basel. 

In Western Germany, the currently most active series are “Analecta Romanica", ed. by F. Schalk 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1955-; organized as supplement volumes to RF); “Forschungen zur romanischen 
Philologie” (Münster: Aschendorff, 1958); “Freiburger Schriften zur romanischen Philologie"; 
“Mainzer romanistische Arbeiten", sponsored by the Johannes-Gutenberg Universität (1954—); 
“Münchner romanistische Arbeiten", ed. by H. Rheinfelder ; *Romanistische Versuche und Vorarbei- 
ten" serving as an outlet for the University of Bonn; and *Studia Romanica", ed. by K. Baldinger 
(Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1961—), catering to the needs of the Heidelberg seminar. In the ‘Russian zone’ 
of Berlin, immediately after the war, the “Institut fir romanische Sprachwissenschaft”, steered by K. 
Baldinger, a young and enterprising Swiss, for a while published a succession of valuable monographs 
(‘Arbeiten’). Between the wars, the most rapidly growing and influential series were E. Lerch’s 
“[Münsterer] Arbeiten zur romanischen Philologie" — very heavily weighted in the direction of 
linguistics; E. Gamillscheg's “Berliner Beiträge zur romanischen Philologie" (Leipzig and Jena, 1929-), 
similarly slanted except for the opening volume, a Festschrift dedicated to the literary historian and 
*Kulturphilosoph' E. Wechssler; D. Behrens’ “Giessener Beiträge zur romanischen Philologie” 
(1921); G. Thurau's “[Greifswalder] Schriften und Texte zur romanischen Sprach- und Literatur- 
wissenschaft" (1920); F. Krüger's “Hamburger Studien zu Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen” 
(1929—), marked by a strong dialectological and folkloristic bias and by a Luso-Hispano-Gascon geo- 
graphic focus; and L. Spitzer’s “Kölner romanistische Arbeiten", emphasizing style in literature and 
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flavored by the helmsman’s well-known predilections. Even farther back, one discovers a profusion of 
such series in Imperial Germany, some well-remembered to this day, like E. Wechssler’s “Marburger 
Beitráge zur romanischen Philologie"; others weil-nigh forgotten, e.g. M.F. Mann's “Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der romanischen Sprachen und Literaturen". 

Outside Germany one runs into a less massive representation of Romance monograph series. In 

France one finds an intricately structured corpus of publications (“Bibliotheque frangaise et romane") 
sponsored by Strasbourg's Centre de Philologie et de Littératures romanes, a nerve center into which 
P. Imbs was the first to breathe tremendous energy. One tentacle of this corpus extends to French 
Canada (specifically, to Québec's Laval University); but the series of greatest concern to us is the 17- 
volume set of ‘Manuels et études de linguistique', strong on the side of Old, Modern, and provincial 
French, but still weak on the side of the remaining Romance languages, hence incapable of competing 
with Central Europe's laboratories of comparatism. The same Center sponsors "Actes et colloques" 
(1963) and issues the yearbook, “Travaux de linguistique et de littérature", cf. P. Delattre, RomPh 
19.73-81 (1965-66). Belgium offers its “Romanica Gandensia: Études de philologie romane" (1953), 
sponsored, ironically enough, by a Flemish university (in this context, linguistics plays but second 
fiddle). Switzerland has its aforementioned famous “Romanica Helvetica" series, which reached its 
acme under the stewardship of J. Jud, a genuine activist, i.e. from the mid-’thirties to the early ”fifties. 
After a long lull, Austria, once the world center of comparative research — with both Meyer-Lübke 
and Schuchardt in drivers’ seats under a dual-steering arrangement — has reawakened from its stupor 
caused by Anschluss, military defeat, and occupation and offers its lively “Wiener romanistische 
Arbeiten”, marked by a strong linguistic flavor approaching comparatism in intensity. Czecho- 
slovakia, whose linguistic genius has broken through in domains other than Romance, now boasts an 
incipient series of its own, the “Etudes romanes de Brno” (1965-). Sweden is overequipped ; the well- 
established “Etudes romanes de Lund" set in motion three decades ago by a then young A. Lombard 
—the latest volume (No. 18), understandably, is a Mélanges ... Alf Lombard heavily stressing the full 
range of Romance languages, Rumanian included, if not downright comparatism (1969) — are at 
present flanked by “Romanica Gothoburgensia” (1955-), “Studia Romanica Upsaliensia" (1961-, with 
B. Hasselrot acting as an affable godfather), and “Romanica Stockholmiensia" (1964—); to the latter 
one may add, for good measure, D. Norberg's parallel series for Latin ("Studia Latina Stock- 
holmiensia"), which, through its opportune stress on late Antiquity, gradually blends with paleo- 
Romance inquiries. An apt illustration of the kind of conservative comparatism acceptable to the 
pilots of Finland's "Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki” (ed. by T.F. Mustanoja) is 
afforded by the title of Leena Lófstedt's monograph (No. 29): Les expressions du commandement et de 
la défense en latin et leur survie dans les langues romanes (1966) — an approach reminiscent of J. 
Svennung’s carefully laid-out investigations even more than of those conducted by E. Lófstedt. 
3 The enormous increase in the number of both Festschriften and Festnummern — generously 
expanded issues of learned journals — has been primarily motivated by the laudable desire to give 
public recognition to the merits of a humanist on the occasion of his retirement from public office or 
at some other suitable cut-off point (say, his sixtieth, seventieth, or eightieth birthday); the custom of 
a small erudite testimonial tendered as a wedding present seems to be restricted to Italy. A secondary, 
by no means negligible, force behind the trend has been the munificence of publishers, academic 
authorities, friends, colleagues, and former students of those so honored. 

Such has been the crescendo of the profusion of these ventures and the resultant dispersal of con- 
tributions to knowledge that it has been deemed necessary, on this side of the Atlantic, to provide 
special bibliographic clues to the content of Festschriften, for the most part European and, with 
astonishing frequency, slanted in the direction of Romance philology. For the best-known example 
see H.F. Williams, An index of medieval studies published as Festschriften, with special reference to 
Romanic material (Berkeley, 1951) and the three parallel *bibliographies of homage studies' compiled 
by the same team and sponsored by Harvard University Press: HH Golden and SO. Simches, 
Modern French literature and language (1953); Modern Iberian language and literature (1958); and 
Modern Italian language and literature (1959); for strictures see my two reviews in RomPh 8.169 
(1954—55) and 13.350 (1959-60). 

Nothing bespeaks more the continued prestige of Romance linguistics in Western Europe than the 
fact that in the sumptuous multi-volume homages, which some medievalists and literary historians 
are privileged to receive, as much as an entire volume may be reserved for studies in Romance lin- 
guistics, not a few of them comparative in bias. To cite two recent cases from Belgium, where ventures 
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of this kind are occasionally co-sponsored by the Crown, M. Delbouille, a noted student of medieval 
French literature, in 1964 received a 2-volume set of Mélanges de linguistique romane et de philologie 
médiévale, most of the necessarily short linguistic papers — there are 47 of them — concern specific 
points of French seen in its relation to the parent language, but some contributions exceed this limit 
and branch out, explicitly or in their implications, into comparatism or, interestingly, into general 
linguistics. Very much the same can be said of the equally luxurious two-volume set of Mélanges quite 
recently (1969) offered to Delbouille’s colleague at Liége University, Rita Lejeune, a meritorious expert 
in Old French epics and in Old Provengal troubadour poetry. Of course, the saturation with lin- 
guistic themes becomes noticeably higher when the recipient of the tribute is himself a devotee of 
linguistics, and the percentage of strictly comparative studies rises commensurately. This has at all 
times been true, and applies in particular to some of the latest Festschriften, thus testifying to the 
uninterrupted vitality of the trend. Thus, the Festschrift Walther von Wartburg zum 80. Geburtstag 
(ed. by K. Baldinger; Tübingen: M. Niemeyer, 1968) packs, into its two solid volumes, such relevant 
items as “Zur synchronischen Umstrukturierung diachronisch überlieferter Sprachzustánde" by H. 
Lausberg, an experimental piece (1.107—28); as “Zur Geschichte der Assibilierung und der Palatalisa- 
tion im Romanischen" by a (foreseeably more conservative) E. Gamillscheg (1.445—50); as “Sprach- 
geographie und Substratforschung" by J. Hubschmid (2.3-18); as “Traditionalismus und Irrationalis- 
mus in der Etymologie” by G. Rohlfs (2.197-212) — overtly French, but with countless shreds of 
information collected in neighboring territories, etc. 

It is not devoid of interest that those Romance linguists from Central Europe who, for any reason, 
emigrated to the New World or the Near East, brought with them and inculcated in their students a 
taste for this kind of scholarly miscellany, thus fostering, albeit indirectly, concern with Romance 
comparative linguistics. Suffice it to refer here to the Homenaje a Fritz Krüger (2 vols.; Mendoza, 
1952-54) honoring a Hamburg Romanist transferred to Argentina (cf. S.L. Robe's rev. in RomPh 
9.68-72 [1955-56], 10.270—3 (1956-571); the posthumous “Homenaje a A. Alonso" offered by the 
NRFH in 1953 (in this case the trajectory ran from Madrid via Buenos Aires to Harvard); the Fest- 
schrift, published in Europe, for Leo Spitzer, exiled to the United States via Turkey (Studia philologica 
et litteraria in honorem L. Spitzer, ed. by A. G. Hatcher and K.L. Selig; Bern, 1958); the aforecited 
unique volume Romanica et Occidentalia (Jerusalem, 1963) in honor of Hiram Peri (Pflaum), whose 
path led from Heidelberg to Israel, and many more of this kind. 

As for the ‘Kleinere Schriften’ and related types of collections, we have at our disposal two volumes 
of E. Gamillscheg’s Ausgewählte Aufsätze published at an interval of twenty-five years (the first as 
Supplement 15 [1937] to ZFSL; the second as a separate book [ Tübingen: Max Niemeyer, 1962]); 
K. Jaberg's posthumous Sprachwissenschaftliche Forschungen und Erlebnisse: Neue Folge, ed. by S. 
Heinimann (RH 75; Bern: Francke, 1965), a sequel to an earlier collection prepared in his lifetime 
(RH 6; Paris: Droz, 1937); G. Rohlfs’ An den Quellen der romanischen Sprachen; vermischte Beiträge 
zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde (Halle, 1952) and W. von Wartburg's Von Sprache 
und Mensch; gesammelte Aufsdtze, ed. by K. Baldinger and A. Thierbach (Bern: Francke, 1956), to 
cite but the most important that have issued forth from Central Europe. On the Italian side, G. 
Devoto's Scritti minori, Y (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1958), B. Migliorini's Saggi linguistici (Firenze: Le 
Monnier, 1957); G.Serra's Lineamenti di una storia linguistica dell’ Italia medioevale, 2 vols. (Napoli: 
Liguori, 1954—58), and B. Terracini's Pagine e appunti di linguistica storica (Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1957) form a perfect counterpart; one regrets the absence of a much-needed equivalent for the scat- 
tered writings of V. Bertoldi, some of them difficult to ferret out (e.g. the analyses that appeared over 
his signature in W. von Wartburg's Französisches etymologisches Wörterbuch) and ail of them, on 
account of their etymological bent, clamoring for a tidy set of all-inclusive indexes. It is also a matter 
of regret that L. Spitzer's almost unbelievably dispersed linguistic writings — channeled tbrough 
European, Turkish, Argentinian North American, and no doubt many other conduits — have never 
been assembled, and that there exists no separate bibliographic guide to them — not even one of the 
type of H. Schuchardt’s privately distributed list of his writings which preceded the definitive compila- 
tion in the Hugo Schuchardt Brevier. Note the embarrassing contrast to the freely available collection 
of Spitzer's explorations in the literary space: Romanische Literaturstudien, 1936—1956 (Tübingen: 
M. Niemeyer, 1959). 

Though the two volumes of writings by A. Alonso (Estudios lingüísticos [Madrid : Gredos, 1951-53) 
assembled during the author's fatal sickness and, in one instance, issued after his death ostensibly fall 
into the two categories ‘Temas espafioles and ‘Temas hispano-americanos', the truth is that the 
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former volume contains two papers crucially important for the comparativist (quite apart from those 
concerning the general linguist): “La subagrupación románica del catalán" (orig. 1926) and “Parti- 
ción de las lenguas romances de Occidente" (orig. 1945). 

Such assemblages of writings on festive occasions, recognized by certain trappings (Tabula gratula- 
toria, interpretative essay by a friend or former disciple, bio-bibliographic sketch, and the like), may 
be distinguished from a routine collection of articles, such as those — of particular relevance to 
research in comparative Romance linguistics — offered recently by J. G. Herculano de Carvalho 
(Estudos linguisticos, 2 vols. [Lisboa: Editorial Verbo, and Coimbra: Atlantida Editora, 1964-69]), 
E. Coseriu (Teoria del lenguaje y lingüística general | Madrid: Gredos, 1962; 2nd ed., 19671), B. Pottier 
(Linguistica moderna y filologia hispánica (Madrid: Gredos, 1968]), and many others. 

The earliest such Sammelbände in the annals of comparative Romance linguistics that are worthy of 

continued attention are: F. Diez (11876), Kleinere Arbeiten und Rezensionen, ed. by H. Breymann 
(München, 1883); and G. Paris (11903), Mélanges linguistiques: latin vulgaire et langues romanes, 
langue francaise, notes étymologiques, ed. by M. Roques (Paris, 1909). 
1% To the better-known older sources of information one may add two papers by E. Stengel: 
“Geschichte (bis 1896), Enzyklopädie und Methodologie der romanischen Philologie", KJbFRPh 
4/1.1—10 (1898) and “Beitrage zur Geschichte der romanischen Philologie in Deutschland", FS für den 
Ersten Neuphilologentag Deutschlands zu Hannover (Marburg, 1898). I have seen neither Th.S. 
Tomov's slender pamphlet Développement et problémes de la philologie romane (Sofia, 1925) nor the 
415-page volume, Varii (incl. A. Viscardi), Preistoria e storia degli studi romanzi (Milano: Istituto 
editoriale cisalpino, 1955). An almost Quixotically biased account, from which the immunized expert 
can extract some useful nuggets of information, is R.A. Hall’s ‘Streitschrift’: Idealism in Romance 
linguistics (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1963), well-nigh unanimously condemned by the reviewers; 
here is a sampling of reactions: G.L. Beccaria, AGI 49.173-6 (1964); J. Cremona, JL 1.95-6 (1965); 
G. Devoto, LN 25.26 (1964); G. Gougenheim, BSL 59/2.112-14 (1964); K. Heger, ZRPh 80.363-4 
(1964); G.C. Lepschy, Linguistics 6.99-105 (1964); M.A. Pei, RR 56.50-2 (1965); R. Posner, RomPh 
20.321-31 (1966-67): “Positivism in historical linguistics"; T.B.W. Reid, FS 19.93-4 (1965); K. 
Togeby, IJAL 30.440-1 (1964); R. Weingartner, Italica 42.307-12 (1965). 

Though its title fails to reveal that dimension, K. D. Uitti's provocative and programmatic Lin- 
guistics and literary theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969) contains a major section 
(pp. 117-41) devoted to the growth of comparative Romance linguistics. See my joint review of Uitti's 
and Vàrvaro's book, RomPh 23.323-35 (1969—70). 

42 Kuhn's display of good will and restraint from polemics as well as the unique latitude of his 
bibliographic services have justified the issuance of a major Festschrift on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday (Weltoffene Romanistik, ed. by G. Plangg and E. Tiefenthaler [Innsbruck, 1963]) and color 
some of the necrologies published upon his recent death: C. Th. Gossen's in ZRPh 84.693-8 (1968) 
and G. Plangg's in RLR 32.427-9 (1968). These merits must not becloud the fact that Kuhn's activi- 
ties, spanning almost four decades (his Leipzig doctoral dissertation, on seventeenth-century com- 
mercial French, appeared in 1931), dramatically illustrate the gradual decline of a great tradition. 

The book here specifically at issue (Romanische Philologie, 1: Die romanischen Sprachen [Wissen- 
schaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Vol. 8; Bern, 1951 — Part 2 never 
appeared) falls flat as an attempt at a daring synthesis and as a firm guide through the maze of pub- 
lications straddling the war years (1937-47), but indisputably renders valuable services as an anno- 
tated bibliographic reference work, as I have pointed out in my detailed critique (Lg 28.509-25 
[1952]). Another, indirect, accomplishment of Kuhn's on that occasion was to have challenged twenty- 
odd fellow Romanists to comment, in reacting to his book, on the current state and status of their 
discipline; probably no other recent book devoted to comparative Romance linguistics has provoked 
such a chorus of critical remarks, cf. the reviews by M. Alvar, Filología 3.212-14 (1951); K. Baldinger, 
DLZ 73.405-9 (1952); W.D. Elcock, MLR 47.2334 (1952); I. Frank, ER 3.244-8 (1951-52); W. 
Giese, Thesaurus 9.333-5 (1953); U. T. Holmes, Jr., Speculum 26.724—5 (1951); H.R. Kahane, RomPh 
6.313-14 (1952-53); L. Kukenheim, Museum 57.19-21 (1952); R. Levy, MLN 68.202-4 (1953); H. 
Meier, RF 66.428-30 (1955); L. Mourin, RBPh 30.874-6 (1952); M. de Paiva Boléo, RPF 5.350 
(1952); M.A. Pei, Symposium 6.229-31 (1952); V. Pisani, Paideia 6.269—71 (1951); R.L. Politzer, RR 
43.149-52 (1952); G. Rohlfs, ASNS 189.71-2 (1952-53); F. Schürr, RJb 5.349-58 (1952[-54]); K. 
Sneyders de Vogel, Nph 36.54 (1952); G. Sobejano, RFE 36.131-6 (1952); S. Ullmann, ArchL 4.224 
(1952); Unsigned (B. Migliorini?), LN 12.88 (1951); R.-L. Wagner, BSL 47.116-18 (1951); L. Wiberg, 
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SNPh 25.74-8 (1952-53); and P. Zumthor, Lingua 7.211-13 (1957-58). The book was preceded by 
two smaller ventures, one — undeniably successful —- circumscribed by a subdiscipline the author 
was particularly familiar with (“Sechzig Jahre Sprachgeographie in der Romania", RJb 1.25-63 
[1947-48]; cf. J. Jud’s mild strictures in VR 11.249-50 [1950]); the other hemmed in by confinement 
to a single national team (“A linguistica romänica na Alemanha no decénio de 1939-1948”, in M. de 
Paiva Boléo’s miscellany Os estudos de linguistica románica ... 303-39 [Coimbra 1951]). 

To understand the strength and the weakness of Kuhn’s scholarship — both symptomatic of the 
current state, not to say crisis, of comparative Romance linguistics in the Old World — it is essential 
to recall two circumstances. First, the author achieved prominence through a magnificent monograph 
on a small, strategically located and highly idiosyncratic dialect group (“Der hocharagonesische 
Dialekt”, RLR 11.1-312 [1935]) — a study which, in conjunction with certain.companion pieces 
(ZRPh 55.561-634 [1935], 57.326-65 [1937]), served as an eye-opener with respect to methodology, 
but hardly provided the overview, which Schuchardt's and Meyer-Lübke's aptly chosen dissertation 
topics did furnish their authors. Significantly, a lone Romance dialectologist from Great Britain, 
W.D. Eicock, also swung into prominence through a brilliant book on a Pyrenean subject (De quel- 
ques affinités phonétiques entre l'aragonais et le béarnais [Paris, 1938]) and was later similarly handi- 
capped by the narrowness of his early training in trying to branch out into general and comparative 
Romance studies (The Romance languages [London, 1960). True, Kuhn did engage in desultory 
inquiries into other Romance languages, including Gallo-Romance (IBK 3.189-96 [1955], MSpr 
9/2-4.80-3 [1965], to say nothing of his over one hundred contributions to his teacher W. von Wart- 
burg's Französisches etymologisches Wörterbuch), Rumanian (“Der heutige Stand der Probleme in der 
rumánischen Philologie", Cahiers Sextil Puscariu 1.221-40 [1952]), Sardinian (“La posizione del sardo 
fra le lingue romanze”, in Vol. 1 of the Atti del V Convegno internazionale di studi sardi |Cagliari, 1954) 
and, especially toward the end of his life, after he had moved to Austria, Raeto-Romance (“Das 
Ladinische im 16. Jh. rund um Silvretta und Rätikon”, Festschrift Karl Pivec, 247-55 (Innsbruck, 
1966]); true, he became interested in some broader problems, such as the learned words (see his study 
of pragmatique and princier|primicier in Etymologica: Festschrift W. von Wartburg (Tubingen, 1958]) 
and the relation of dialect to literary language (Cu/tNeol 16.35-51 [1956]), without ever discontinuing 
his delayed aftermath of Upper Aragonese treasures (on microtoponyms: Homenaje a Fritz Krüger 
1.47-56 (Mendoza, Arg., 1952]; on syntax: Miscelánea A. Griera 2.7-22 [Barcelona, 1955-60]). But 
most of these corrective steps post-date the writing of his report which, as a result of limited first-hand 
knowledge, remained lopsided. 

The other peculiarity of Kuhn's background was a certain addiction to bibliographic compilations, 

which eventually swelled to fantastic proportions. Among his Supplement Volumes to the ZRPh the 
one covering the years 1938—39 and issued at the height of the war (Halle, 1943) ran to 353 pages; the 
next venture for the decade 1940-50, appeared in 14 fascicles (1952-57); the production of the years 
1951-55, sifted in collaboration with O. Klapp, produced a volume of xvi + 1067 pages (Tübingen, 
1960-61), and for the following lustrum Kuhn, ploughing under his own power, came up with a 
xxiii + 1477-page volume. In the case of Kuhn, the bibliographer’s prime commitment to exhaustive- 
ness clashed psychologically with the chief demands on the analytical surveyor, namely selectivity, 
the skill to hierarchize the truly important as against the fairly trivial, and the recognition of vitality 
and promise in the various trends surveyed. 
42 The original edition of Où en sont les études de francais; manuel général de linguistique francaise 
moderne (Paris, 1935), piloted by A. Dauzat (1877-1955), packed into its 344 pages six chapters, 
including one by the editor alone (“Francais régional, francais populaire, onomastique”) and another 
which he wrote in collaboration with his colleague P. Fouché (“Phonétique et orthographe"). Of 
major interest, given their respective authors' competence, are G. Gougenheim's survey of morpho- 
logy and syntax and O. Bloch's of lexicology and dialectology. The revised second edition (1949), 
essentially a reprint, included a 32-page supplement by C. Bruneau. Since Dauzat's death there have 
been no further stirrings in this direction. For all the criticism leveled at Dauzat's facile pen, it 
must be admitted that the disappearance of that popularizer and co-ordinator from the academic scene 
has left a vacuum. 

M. de Paiva Boléo has been a Coimbra professor for over a quarter of a century, specializing in 
middle-brow Portuguese dialectology and actively engaged in the training of teachers and fieldworkers ; 
cf. such narrow-gauged publications of his as O estudo dos dialectos e falares portugueses; um inquérito 
linguistico (Coimbra, 1942, including a linguistic-atlas-type questionnaire) and the didactic Introdução 
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ao estudo da filologia portuguesa (Lisboa, 1946; originally published, in installments, in Nos. 34-43 of 
Revista de Portugal). But as a lecturer in Portuguese at Hamburg’s Hansische Universitat, in the late 
*thirties, he established close contact with such German ethno-linguists and “Kulturforscher” as F. 
Krüger and W. Giese, and, more important, allowed his horizons to expand away from parochialism, 
toward the pan-Romanic perspective. This bolder perspective stood him in good stead when he 
launched, shortly after the Second World War, his temporarily influential journal, the RPF, whose 
gradually shrinking file contains numerous contributions by leading foreign Romanists — including 
articles highly relevant to comparative Romance studies. The same cosmopolitan spirit presided over 
his stewardship of the venture here alluded to: Os estudos de linguistica románica na Europa e na 
América (Coimbra, 1951; Bibliographic Suppl. 1 to RPF), whose impressive 520-page bulk is some- 
what unevenly distributed, perhaps because the contributors of individual chapters received insuffi- 
cient editorial guidance from headquarters. Thus, the chapter on the North American record is 
shockingly meager, while the European scene is quite adequately covered. One leading European, 
M.L. Wagner, also assumed responsibility for Latin America. 

K. Baldinger, possibly the most prominently placed European Romanist of his generation (though 
a Swiss he served for several years as founding director of East Berlin's then very active Institut für 
romanische Sprachwissenschaft, later moved to Heidelberg, where he rose to the university presidency, 
but not before having inherited from W. von Wartburg the helmsmanship of the influential ZRPh), 
is the author of a rather unique book — of which there exist both an original German edition: Die 
Herausbildung der Sprachrüume auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel; Querschnitt durch die neueste Forschung 
und Versuch einer Synthese (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1958; vii + 194 pp.) and a radically revised and 
expanded Spanish translation: La formación de los dominios lingüísticos en la Península ibérica 
(Madrid: Gredos, 1963; 396 pp.), cf. L. Michelena's review in BS Vasc 20.191-5 (1964). The pecu- 
liarity of Baldinger's approach is that, on both occasions, he squeezes a remarkably fair, many-sided, 
and wide-ranging survey of recent Romance, esp. Hispanic, studies — very diversified in slant — into 
the rigid mold of an inquiry into language differentiation and the internal politico-cultural division of 
a given territory — a pattern unmistakably suggested to him by Menéndez Pidal and, above all, by 
his direct teacher W. von Wartburg. Something similar happened to Baldinger when, quite unneces- 
sarily, he fitted his scrupulous “Lexikologischer Forschungsbericht 1950-60” into a review of the latest 
(4th) edition of O. Bloch and W. von Wartburg's Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise 
(“Der neue Bloch-Wartburg", ZRPh 77.85-137 [1961]). This combination of meticulosity, on the 
level of minute details, and insufficient originality, not to say relative helplessness, on the level of 
broad strategy, can become a very explosive amalgam. It must be stated that Baldinger, both as 
researcher and as editor, has strenuously tried to escape from the trap of atomization and traditional- 
ism; cf. such a paper of his — typical of the latest vintage — as “Traditionelle Sprachwissenschaft und 
historische Phonologie", ZRPh 79.530-66 (1963). 
33 Throughout the 'sixties, the successive volumes of the YWMLS series have been the objects of 
critical appraisal in RomPh; see, in particular, 14.284 (1960-61), 15.109 (1961—62), 16.504 (1962-63), 
18.522-3 (1964-65), 20.148-9 (1966-67), 21.609--11 (1967-68). Rebecca Posner's contributions to 
that series must be viewed against the background of her own increasingly important reviews and 
review articles in RomPh, see especially 16.428-37 (1962-63) on E. de Bustos Tovar, 17.419-31 
(1963-64) on R. de Dardel, 19.450-9 (1965-66) on O. Nandris, 20.321-31 (1966-67) on R.A. Hall, Jr., 
21.75-8 on A. Kroeber, and 22.321-4 on W. Bal; Vol. 23 of that quarterly is to include additional 
prises de position from her pen on W. P. Lehmann and Y. Malkiel's Directions for historical linguistics: 
a symposium; on the revised paper-back edition of J.H. Greenberg’s Universals in language: Report 
of a conference held at Dobbs Ferry in 1961; and on S.A. Schane's ultra-modern (transformational) 
French phonology and morphology (1968). Better known for her punch and pungency as well as for the 
breadth of her views (witness her numerous pointed comments on T.A. Sebeok’s CTL-3 venture in 
CAnthr 9/2-3.143-5, 152-3, 162-3, etc. [1968]) than for her patience with philological precision work 
(note J.R. Craddock’s strictures in Lg 44.621—5 [1968]), Rebecca Posner has succeeded, in less than 
ten years, in building, in her own country, a tenuous bridge — across a chasm — between Romance 
scholarship and general linguistics; and her opinion is heeded abroad as well. For a provisional 
balance sheet see RomPh 18.523 (1964—65) and 22.365-6 (1968—69). 
44 Though overtly geared to the needs of the student of Peninsular Spanish (with side glances at 
Portuguese and Catalan), the Enciclopedia lingüística hispånica, edited by M. Alvar, A. Badia, R. de 
Balbín, and L.F. Lindley exceeds these self-imposed limits by a very wide margin. Vol. 1 (Madrid, 
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1960) is devoted in its entirety to background and to onomastics, reserving ample space for such topics 
as pre-IE and IE substrata, Hispanic Latin, Medieval Latin, Mozarabic, the Basque strain, the various 
layers of anthroponyms and toponyms, including the novel category of hagiotoponyms. The slimmer 
Vol. 2:1 (Madrid, 1967) is even more resolutely lexicocentric in its slant, focusing the reader's attention 
on nuclei of Arabisms, Lusisms, Provengalisms, Italianisms, and the like within the Spanish vocabu- 
lary. This emphasis, plus the fact that the team of native experts (headed by the late doyen of Madrid 
scholars, R. Menéndez Pidal, and including such specialists as M. Sanchis Guarner and A. Tovar) 
has been balanced by guests from Germany (E. Gamillscheg, J.M. Piel), from Switzerland (J. Hub- 
schmid, A. Steiger), from France (B. Pottier), from The Netherlands (J. Terlingen), from Sweden 
(G. Tilander), and even from South Africa (M. Valkhoff), has tended to make this important venture 
— possibly Spain's weightiest contribution to linguistics in a decade — not only a reference work for 
the straight Hispanist, but also, and above all, an indispensable tool for the comparative Romance 
linguist. 

The encyclopedia, still in the process of publication, derives increased importance from one sup- 
plement volume: D. Alonso, Temas y problemas de la fragmentación fonética peninsular (1962), a col- 
lection of eleven loosely strung essays, not devoid of sharply polemic overtones and, for the most part, 
despite the restraint of the book's general title, organized in the pan-Romanic perspective. Typical 
*themes and problems' are: the Romance vocalic systems (critique of H. Lüdtke), patterns of Romance 
diphthongization (critique of W. von Wartburg and F. Schürr), weakening and loss of syllable-final 
-s (a concern shared by B. Malmberg), the vicissitudes of Lat. -KT- in Romance, the unvoicing of 
affricates and fricatives in late medieval and early classical Spanish (head-on collision with A. Marti- 
net), South Italian settlement in the Iberian peninsula (on the basis of alleged Asturian reflexes; a 
leitmotiv of Menéndez Pidal's), confusion at the Romance stage of Lat. B and v. 

The author's very heavy reliance on the agency of sub- and superstrata and the pose of diffidence 
that he has elected to strike vis-à-vis European-style structuralism betray W. von Wartburg's strong 
influence on his thinking, which has been patent to those familiar with Alonso's composite review, in 
RFE 24.384—96 (1937—40), of the Swiss scholar's original version of Die Ausgliederung der romanischen 
Sprachräume (Halle, 1936; reprinted from ZRPh), as well as of his experiment in popularization, Die 
Entstehung der romanischen Völker (Halle, 1939), and of the slender pamphlet, La posizione della 
lingua italiana (Florence, 1940). This dependency has, of course, been reinforced, as regards the 
stratigraphic analysis, by the impact of his direct teacher Menéndez Pidal’s researches, esp. the latter's 
powerful Origenes del español (1926; rev. 3rd ed., 1950). 

Given D. Alonso's nothing short of sensational success as a literary critic, it is astonishing that his 
most ambitious thrust into linguistic territory produced little reverberation; such reviews as have 
come to my attention were fairly short and, in part, politely lukewarm: M. Deanovic, Filologija 
4.251-2 (1962); R. Lorenzo, RF 76.225-9 (1964); H. Meier, ASNS 199.351--2 (1962), P. Russell- 
Gebbett, BHS 41.186-8 (1964) — the last-mentioned a fine critical summary leading to a judicious 
balance-sheet. Despite the liveliness of its presentation and the author's known flair for spicing 
scholarly discourse with all manner of amenities, Alonso's book, along with K. Baldinger's soberer 
digest and synthesis (see the preceding footnote), and an earlier cognate monograph by H. Meier as 
well as a germane essay by H. Kuen (both confined to the Iberian peninsula) mark the end of an era 
rather than a genuine break-through in comparative Romance linguistics. 

45 One original feature of the Crestomaţie romanică is that the basic division is not into individual 
daughter languages, each viewed separately in temporal perspective, but rather into chronological 
slices, with each chunk of material thus obtained further subdivided into smaller pieces on the basis 
of the particular language involved. Ín this fashion, the basic affinity and cohesion of the Romance 
languages is unobtrusively stressed, and the cause of comparatism is stimulated. Thus, Vol. 1 (1962; 
Iorgu Iordan's prefatory note is dated 1960) extends to 1600; Vol. 2 (1965) centers about the period 
1600-1800; Vol. 3:1 (1968; the latest available at this writing) focuses attention on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, displaying specimens of Rumanian, Western Balkan Romance, Italian, 
Sardinian, and Raeto-Romance, thus making clear the probable scope of the forthcoming Vol. 3:2. 
Each item included in the chrestomathy is preceded by a brief editorial note and is heavily and expertly 
footnoted; one particularly welcome bonus is the inclusion of plates reproducing characteristic 
manuscript or book pages. Another impressive feature of the decade-spanning venture is that it is the 
product of an apparently well-co-ordinated team, whose members have, for the most part, made 
themselves advantageously known through their shorter contributions to Rumania’s thriving lin- 
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guistic journals, notably the RLing. The workers responsible for Latin have been Maria Iliescu and 
Liliana Macarie; those in charge of Rumanian, Mioara Avram and Florica Dimitrescu the Dalmatian 
expert has been Alexandru Niculescu ; the Italianists, Constant Maneca and, again, A. Niculescu, etc. 
46 Though technically a student of G. Weigand's — witness his Leipzig dissertation, Die rumänischen 
Diminutivsuffixe (1899) — S. Puscariu’s transfer to Vienna, on the lowest rung of the academic ladder, 
placed him under the influence of Meyer-Liibke, visible in the marked comparative slant of the pre- 
cocious Dacologist's Etymologisches Wörterbuch der rumänischen Sprache (= EWRS), 1: Lateinische 
Elemente (Heidelberg, 1905); the failure of the promised second volume to appear intensified the 
inter-Romanic character of Puscariu's venture, differentiating it from the — by then — obsolete, but 
far better balanced, Dictionnaire d'étymologie daco-romane of A. de Cihac (2 vols.; Frankfurt, 1870- 
79). At that juncture, Puscariu was still cosmopolitan and far removed from the concentration on his 
native language and culture coloring his Etudes de linguistique roumaine (Cluj-Bucuresti, 1937) and 
even more his Limba romind, 1: Privire generald, most easily accessible in H. Kuen's translation, 
characteristically titled Die rumdnische Sprache, ihr Wesen und ihre volkliche Prügung (Leipzig, 1943). 

In a way, then, Puscariu’s EWRS afforded a preview of Meyer-Lübke's own Romanisches etymo- 
logisches Wörterbuch = REW (Heidelberg, 1911-20; reprinted in 1924), in much the same way that 
C. Bally's writings, long before 1916, revealed some of his teacher F. de Saussure's thoughts in 
advance of their controversial codification in the Cours. The revised edition of the REW (1930-35), 
nominally known as the third, falls into the concluding years of the great comparatist’s life. Though 
distinctly wider in its range of information than the original edition and though improved, as regards 
numerous specific decisions, by the opportunity given its author to heed his second thoughts or to 
yield to persuasion, it shows unmistakable signs of fatigue (typographic untidiness, organizational 
inconsistencies) and, ironically, left a much weaker impact than the slimmer original edition. Rumor 
had it that a team of German scholars, including H. Lausberg, H Meier, and J.M. Piel, was for a time 
at work preparing a revised 4th edition, but in the end the voice of wisdom prevailed and the publisher 
reissued the 3rd ed., accompanied by Annegret Alsdorf-Bollée and Isolde Burr's Stichwortindex (1969). 

Immediately after the First World War, an Austrian favorite disciple of Meyer-Lübke's, namely 
E. Gamillscheg, seized the initiative in plunging into French etymology — which had become some- 
thing of a vacuum (see below) — witb full attention, as one would expect from a Vienna-trained 
scholar, to other Romance languages and to the cause of comparatism: “Französische Etymologien”, 
ZRPh 40.129—90, 513-42 (1919—20); 41.503-37, 631—47 (1921—22), provoking a counterattack from 
L. Spitzer, another student of Meyer-Lübke's (and, privately, of H. Schuchardt's), by then steeped in 
the study of Catalan and Spanish (“Aus Anlass von Gamillscheg's ‘Französischen Etymologien’ ", 
ZRPh 42.5-34 [1922]). Before long J. Broch, again a comparatist, joined the battle royal. The pas- 
sions thus unleashed allowed the controversies to last until the late ”twenties in connection with the 
publication, in fascicles, of Gamillscheg's Etymologisches Wörterbuch der französischen Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1926-28), gradually eclipsed by W. von Wartburg's monumental Franzósisches etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch (= FEW), and by the appearance of lengthy critical reactions to it; while 
scholarly decorum suffered, the curiosity about a sophisticated search for word origins was not allowed 
to become extinct, and comparatism was kept alive. Though one can argue about the felicity and 
timeliness of Gamillscheg's original venture, his recent attempt, after the relative failure of his 
Französische Bedeutungslehre (Tübingen, 1951), to launch a revised edition of the dictionary (1966-69) 
must be written off as completely misguided, not least because the author, after 1940, had lost contact 
with the mainstream of comparative research in Romance, to say nothing of his aloofness from general 
linguistics. 

The situation was radically different in the French-speaking countries, where, after the nineteenth- 
century accomplishments of three pioneer lexicographers — A. Scheler (a Belgian; his Dictionnaire 
d'étymologie francaise d'aprés les résultats de la science moderne went through three editions: 1862, 
1873, 1888), A. Brachet (better known, among scholars at least, for his trail-blazing Dictionnaire de 
doublets [1868; Suppl. 1871] than for his Dictionnaire étymologique), and the long-lived L. Clédat 
(1851-1930), whose pocket dictionary owes part of its success to the support of a dynamic publisher 
(Hachette) — a vacuum had formed after 1900 and began to be sorely felt after 1920. This void was 
caused, in part, by the early death of the talented and versatile A. Darmesteter, in part by the fact that 
another contender for leadership in lexicology, A. Thomas (1857-1935), was definitely past his prime 
after the First World War. He succeeded in revising (1927) his masterly Mélanges d'étymologie 
francaise (1902), but brought up-to-date neither his equally standard-setting Essais de philologie 
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francaise (1897) nor his Nouveaux essais (1904), and, worse, failed to collect into a single volume his 
scattered etymological notes produced during the concluding three decades of his life. Into this 
vacuum, and against the background of Germany's successful rivalry, one must place the sensational 
appearance, in 1932, of the Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise by O. Bloch (1877-1939), 
until then chiefly one of J. Gilliéron's students specializing in Vosgeois dialects (1915, 1917, 1921), in 
collaboration with the Swiss expert W. von Wartburg. Not only were French authenticity and Swiss- 
German comparatism (strengthened in Leipzig by a new “Grossrăumigkeit”) harmoniously blended, 
but a no lesser luminary than A. Meillet gave this venture his stamp of approval (cf. his Preface). 
Through its tasteful selectivity, restraint from bibliographic exuberance, and stylistic elegance, the 
Bloch-Wartburg dictionary, especially in its original form, is indeed reminiscent of A. Meillet and 
A. Ernout's incomparable Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, while J. Vendryes' scrupulous 
revision of all Celtic (Gaulish) etymologies increases its authority on the comparative side. Since 
Bloch's death, the DÉLF, through W. von Wartburg's efforts, has gone through several revisions 
(2nd ed.: 1950, 3rd: 1960, 4th: 1964, 5th: 1968), gaining in precision without losing too much of its 
enviable equilibrium. — Weaker on the Romance comparative side, but by no means unsound, and 
effectively promoted by an aggressive publishing house (Larousse), has been A. Dauzat's Dictionnaire 
étymologique (1938; 10th ed., 1949), flanked by two similarly tilted onomastic reference works: 
Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de famille et prénoms de France (P., 1951; 3rd ed., 1960, rev. by 
Marie-Thérése Morlet) and, recast after the author's death (1955) by his favorite student Ch. Rostaing, 
Dictionnaire étymologique des noms de lieux en France (1963). The Dauzat dictionary is still on the 
market, brought up-to-date as regards certain details (neologisms and more accurate datings) by 
J. Dubois and H. Mitterand, with further loss of the comparative component all-important for the 
etymological apparatus. 

Conceivably the most eloquent example of the overlap between single-language and comparative 
research is afforded by J. Corominas’ twin ventures, the monumental Diccionario crítico-etimológico 
de la lengua castellana (4 vols.; Bern, [1954—57]) and its distillate, the more manageable Breve diccio- 
nario etimológico (Madrid, 1961; rev. 2nd ed., 1967). The intrinsic value of these works is not at 
issue here; Corominas’ style of research has been shown elsewhere to be a strange blend of unique indu- 
striousness, accuracy as to minute detail, imagination, on the one hand, and, on the other, caprice in 
matters of analysis and whimsicality in appraisals of inquiries conducted by fellow scholars; see Word 
12.35-50 (1956). What matters here is the fact that a major work ostensibly devoted to the elucidation 
of Spanish word-origins has stirred up, not by virtue of its method, but by the sheer interlocking of 
the problems at hand, sufficient curiosity among non-Hispanists to have prompted a noted student of 
French, W. von Wartburg, to devote a major article to a rebuttal of Corominas’ incidental remarks on 
Gallo-Romance etyma (*Remarques sur les mots francais dans le dictionnaire de M. Corominas", 
RLR 23.207-60 [1959]). Significantly, though there has been no dearth of critical appraisals of the 
DCE from the ranks of ‘pure’ Hispanists (perhaps the most searching and appreciative, if not the 
most incisive, was contributed — posthumously — by that superb connoisseur of Golden Age litera- 
ture, J.E. Gillet: see HR 26.261-95 [1958]), it is the group of many-sided Romanists, at home with 
several languages, viewed at different evolutionary stages, that has sparked the most arresting discus- 
sions; cf. K. Baldinger, DLZ 77.353—7 (1956) and 80.316-20 (1958); V. Cocco, RPF 8.358-68 (1957- 
[58]); G. Colón, “El DCELC de Corominas; notas de lexicografía y etimologia hispanica”, ZRPh 
78.59-96 (1962); J. M. Piel, RF 67.364—76 (1956) and 70.130-7 (1958); G. Rohlfs, *Aspekte und Pro- 
bleme spanischer Etymologie”, RLR 21.294319 (1957); and L. Spitzer, MLN 71.271-83, 737-86 
(1956), 72.579-91 (1957), and 74.127-49 (1959). In fact, critics recruited from fellow Hispanists have 
all too frequently limited themselves to making long lists of minor addenda; cf. O. Macri, “Alcune 
aggiunte al dizionario di J.C.”, RFE 40.127—70 (1956-157]) and “Nuevas adiciones ... con apendice 
sobre neologismos en Juan Ramón [Jiménez]”, BBMP 38.231—384 (1962). Interestingly, the garland 

„of articles that Corominas wove around his central dictionary project betrays the same anti-isola- 
tionist attitude; they are concerned with such inherently comparative problems as the Italo-Spanish 
lexical osmosis (“Notas de lingüística italo-hispánica con ocasión de dos libros nuevos" [A. Prati's 
Italian etymological dictionary and G. Rohlfs’ historical grammar of Italian], NRFH 10.137-86 
[1958]); as the dilemma: Germanic vs. Romance (“Germanic o romànic?", Archivum 4.53-73 [1954]; 
as the Celtic substratum (^New information on Hispano-Celtic from the [sic] Spanish etymological 
dictionary", ZCPh 25.30-58 [1958]) and other substratum problems with special reference to Catalan 
(“Sobre els elements pre-romans del domini català", AMCILR 7.401-17 [1956]; cf. the weighty review 
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article, “[U.] Schmoll’s study [Die Sprachen der vorkeltischen Indogermanen Hispaniens, Wiesbaden, 
1959] on Pre-Roman Hispanic languages", ZRPh 87.345-74 (1961). Not surprisingly, the pendulum of 
Corominas’ active commitments has been swinging from the intensive study of place names (numerous 
articles, incl. “Els noms dels municipis de la Catalunya aragonesa”, RLR 23.35-63, 304-38 [1959], in 
preparation of a multi-volume thesaurus) and from work on Vulgar Latin (as when he did yeoman's 
service in translating J.B. Hofmann's Lateinische Umgangssprache [2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1936]: El 
latín familiar [Madrid, 1958]) to the philological exegesis of medieval Spanish texts (witness his 
original, if controversial, edition — with running commentary — of Juan Ruiz's mid-fourteenth- 
centurygmasterpiece, El libro de buen amor [Madrid, 1968]). 

47 Ever since T. Benfey’s Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und orientalischen Philologie in Deutsch- 
land (München, 1869; see esp. pp. 650-5) it has been customary to give some consideration to Romance, 
often in conjunction with Latin, in reference works devoted to general linguistics. The Indogerma- 
nisches Jahrbuch (1913—48), whose master architects were A. Thumb and, in particular, W. Streitberg, 
adhered to this policy quite strictly; so has, after the last World War, Spectrum's annual Linguistic 
Bibliography, on whose staff the Rumanian scholar E. Lozovan, currently stationed in Copenhagen, 
boasts special competence in Romance. Nevertheless, separate Romance bibliographies, such as those 
compiled by A. Kuhn (see above, fn. 41), have at all times proved invaluable. 

The major problem is how to cut the umbilical cord tying general (comparative) Romance studies 
to more specialized concerns, on which superbly executed bibliographies, sometimes appended to 
ambitious monographs, have proliferated. Thus, given the highly mobile character of the nautical 
vocabulary, it is understandable that bibliographies devoted to this lexical sector, even if they are 
ostensibly restricted to, say, two Romance languages or even to one language, in reality provide 
excellent tools for comparative research. Witness the searching bibliographies included in B.E. 
Vidos’ Storia delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese (Firenze, 1939); H. & R. Kahane 
and A. Tietze's The Lingua Franca in the Levant; Turkish nautical terms of Italian and Greek origin 
(Urbana, 1958; see esp. pp. 616-38; for a listing of critical reactions turn to Angelina Pietrangeli's 
Kahane bibliography in RPA15.210[1961—62]); and M. Cortelazzo's “Bibliografia italiana (1938-58)”, 
BALM 1.227-45 (1959). 

Very often, exhaustive bibliographies overtly devoted to a single Romance language contain in 
reality scores or even hundreds of titles of prime concern to the comparatist. In the Hispanic domain, 
this is true of H.C. Woodbridge and P.R. Olson’s generously delimited Tentative bibliography of 
Hispanic linguistics (Urbana, 1952), informally piloted by H. R. Kahane, who contributed to this 
venture his European expertise; and of H. Seris’ Bibliografía de la lingüistica española (Bogota, 1964); 
cf. H.C. Woodbridge's substantial review, with numerous corrections, in RPh 20.107-12 (1966-67). 
On the side of Italian, R.A. Hall, Jr.’s three book-length publications, two of which have been spon- 
sored by a prestigious European publishing house, deserve mention in this context: (a) Bibliography of 
Italian linguistics (Baltimore, 1941) — cf. M.A. Pei, RR 32.442-5, B.A. Terracini, RFH 5.168-73 
(1943), and W. von Wartburg, ZRPh 61.361-3 (1941); (b) the revised, expanded, and translated 
version thereof, Bibliografia della linguistica italiana (3 vols.; Firenze, 1958; = Biblioteca bibliogr. it. 
13-15) — cf. H. E. Keller, ZRPh 76.590-3 (1960), also A. Pietrangeli and H.R. Kahane, Lg 37.131-5 
(1961); (c) the Primo supplemento decennale (1956—66) (Firenze, 1969; — Biblioteca bibliogr. it. 35). 
Halle critics have praised the scope and thoroughness of his spadework, but have chided him for 
inconsistencies in his policy of inclusion and exclusion and for the intemperance of his incidental 
comments. On the Sardinian side, Hall's bibliography in Italica 19.133—57 (1942) has been superseded 
by M.T. Atzori's Bibliografia di linguistica sarda (Firenze, 1953) — cf. R. Bohne in Paideia 8.284—7 
(1953) — and the slimmer 1952-56 supplement (Modena, 1959). Not surprisingly, there exists no 
equivalent for French as a whole; but É. Legros’ annual regional reports, “La philologie wallonne 
en ...", sometimes written in collaboration with J. Herbillon and published in such periodicals as 
BCTD and DBR, are so comprehensive as to lend valuable services not only to local experts in the 
Liége area, but also to Romance comparatists the world over. 

Additional tools of major importance, showing the same overlap, have been the fat bibliographic 
sections appended, ever since 1914, to Madrid's RFE (and later imitated by Buenos Aires' now defunct 
RFH and by Mexico City’s moribund NRFH; cf., in the U.S.A., PMLA's annual Bibliography and 
Research in Progress sections); the bibliographies prefixed to certain monumental dictionaries, e.g. 
A. Tobler and E. Lommatzsch's Altfranzösisches Wörterbuch, W. von Wartburg's Französisches 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch (with numerous revisions and supplements), and, not least, J. Corominas’ 
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Diccionario crítico etimológico de la lengua castellana (see Vol. 1, pp. xxxii-lix); finally, certain particu- 
larly fine-meshed bibliographies honoring the æuvre of a prolific Romance comparatist, cf. for one 
example, G. Manuppella's guide to M.L. Wagner's far-flung production in BF 15.39-124 (1 954-55) — 
especially helpful if used in conjunction with J.L. Butler's industriously compiled Addenda and 
Corrigenda (RPh 21.533-6 [1967—68]). 

^ Among such auxiliary and ancillary compilations of major use to the Romance comparatists let 
me cite stray examples of the following categories: 

a) Catalogues of highly specialized private book collections assembled by Romance philologists 
and linguists, e.g. the Catalogue de la bibliothéque Gaston Paris [1839-1903], by L. Barrau-Dihigo 
(Bibl. de l'École des H. Ét., 200; Paris, 1912), as distinct from the Bibliographie des travaux de G.P., 
by J. Bédier and M. Roques (Paris, 1904); also, the 540-page Catalogo della biblioteca ‘Vincenzo 
Crescini” (Modena, 1947), a collection now incorporated into the holdings of Rome's Istituto di 
Filologia Romanza. On the Harrassowitz catalogue of Meyer-Lübke's library see above, p.872. The 
closest approximation on the American scene would be the 52-page Catalogue of the library of the late 
David Simon Blondheim [1884-1934] prepared by Eleanor Lansing Dulles (Philadelphia, 1935). 
Amassed in Europe (and reflecting English and Continental predilections), but catalogued in the New 
World by its current owner, Chicago's Newberry Library, was the L.L. Bonaparte Collection, excep- 
tionally strong on the Romance side. 

b) Seminar libraries. There exists a printed guide (viii + 52 pp.) to a collection due to the deft 
stewardship of H. Suchier: Die Bibliothek des Kgl. Romanischen Seminars an der Universitüt Halle, 
1875-1900 (Halle, 1901). No such printed inventory has, to my knowledge, ever been compiled for 
A. Tobler's priceless library, absorbed by Berlin's pre-war Romanisches Seminar — a library which 
I personally used in the years 1935-38 and which has apparently fallen prey to bombing attacks. G. 
Gróber's library was bought in its entirety by the University of Illinois almost immediately upon 
his death. Amado Alonso's collection, assembled in Madrid, Buenos Aires, and Cambridge, Mass., 
has become the property of the Andrés Bello Institute in Caracas. 

c) Selective bibliographies geared to the needs of students. W. Bahner's Kurze Bibliographie für das 
Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft ... (Halle, 1962) is Europe's answer to an earlier Ameri- 
can challenge: T. R. Palfrey, J. G. Fucilla, and W.C. Holbrook, A bibliographical guide to Romance 
languages and literatures (Evanston, Ill., 1939; 4th ed., 1951-58; 5th ed., 1963). 

d) Bibliographies of theses, dissertations (not necessarily available in printed form), papers pub- 

lished on the occasion of academic exercises (e.g. commencements), and the like. The two Central 
European standard guides: H. Varnhagen, Systematisches Verzeichnis der Programmabhandlungen ... 
aus dem Gebiete der romanischen und englischen Philologie (2nd ed.,rev. by J. Martin; Leipzig, 1893) 
and H. Flasche, Die Sprachen und Literaturen der Romanen im Spiegel der deutschen Universitüts- 
schriften 1885-1950 (Bonn, 1958) echo, across the Atlantic, R. M. Merrill’s slimmer American 
doctoral dissertations in the Romance field 1876-1926 (New York, 1927). 
2 The dispense — comparable, in certain respects, to American-style preprints — circulate freely, can 
be purchased at low cost (despite letter-press processing by such firms as Pironti and Liguori in 
Naples), are bought by many research libraries on both sides of the Atlantic, but, ordinarily, are not 
reviewed and permit much repetition and ‘chaff’. Some of the most memorable were those prepared 
by V. Bertoldi (1888-1953) — a direct student of Meyer-Lübke's and a close friend of the Swiss team 
of dialect geographers — during the years of his professorship at Naples: Questioni di metodo nella 
linguistica storica (1939); La parola quale testimone della storia (1945); La glottologia come storia della 
cultura, with application to the Western Mediterranean (1946) and to Central and Northern Europe 
(1947); La parola come mezzo d’espressione (1946); Il linguaggio umano nella sua essenza umana e nella 
storicità dei suoi aspetti (1949); Colonizzazioni nell'antico Mediterraneo alla luce degli aspetti linguistici 
(1950); Grammatica storica della lingua francese (rev. 2nd ed., 1951); La storicità dei fatti di lingua — 
nuovi mezzi e metodi atti a valutarla (1951). A first-rate etymologist and cultural historian of Wörter- 
und-Sachen, substratist, and circum-Mediterranean leanings, Bertoldi was strikingly weak and un- 
inspired in strictly phonetic and grammatical analysis and unnecessarily burdened his work with 
commitments to Crocean philosophy. For an appreciation see my article in Italica 7.330-43 (1950). 
A bibliography of his scattered writings, from the pen of Maria Iole Minicucci, appeared in the com- 
memorative issue of the AGI 39.20-6 (1954). 

Another author of ‘dispense’, valuable in this context, has been A. Schiaffini (b. 1895), a noted 
student of the Old Italian literary language, also quite at home with comparative Romance linguistics 
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as cultivated by, say, K. Jaberg and J. Jud. See, in particular, Le origini della lingua poetica italiana, 
ed. by V. Pini and A. Roncaglia (1939-40; later reissued by G.C. Sansoni); I temi del “De vulgari 
eloquentia" di Dante (1948—49; rev. ed., Lettura del ..., 1958-59); and, more strictly linguistic in con- 
tent and approach, Problemi del lessico italiano, ed. by M. Marchi (1952). Also on the border-line 
between linguistics and stylistics have been the Turinese ‘dispense’ of the late B. A. Terracini, e.g. for 
the academic year 1954—55, Le origini romanze and the Introduzione alla stilistica. 

I assume that several ‘dispense’ tagged Appunti, Lezioni, or Introduzioni to Romance philology, 

from the pen of literary experts such as Alfredo Cavalieri, Luigi Sorrento, and Antonio Viscardi — 
all of them available in major American research libraries —, are of peripheral relevance to compara- 
tive Romance linguists, though the first concerns himself with undiluted linguistics. 
50 Ata rather late point in his long life (1854-1946) E. Bourciez wrote something of a classic: the 
Elements de linguistique romane (Paris, 1910), twice revised and slightly expanded by himself (1923, 
1930), then, in subsequent editions, equipped with a supplement by his son and academic executor, 
Jean (1940, 1950, 1967); in the process the book increased from 697 to 783 pages. Hardly a first-rate 
scholar himself (his original research was confined to Gascon — appropriately enough for a Bordeaux 
professor), he had an uncanny knack for synthesizing, distilling, diluting, and presenting knowledge 
in a way appetizing even for a spoiled humanistic palate. After trying his wings as a textbook writer 
in the Précis historique de phonétique francaise (ten editions between 1900 and 1967), he gradually 
turned his attention to comparatism, and the Institut de France at length awarded him the coveted 
Prix Volney for his Eléments. In this book he strikes a good balance between straight comparatism 
and reconstruction, on the one hand, and, on the other, sketches of individual languages at chosen 
cut-off points. He also succeeds in reconciling diachronic analysis (i.e. straight linguistics) with reports 
on external development and all manner of background sketches (i.e. language history). 

Not unlike A. Kuhn, W.D. Elcock (1910-60) — originally a student of J. Orr’s at Edinburgh, who 
received from A. Duraffour advanced training and guidance in dialectology and field work — entered 
the arena of Romance linguistics through a splendid Pyrenean monograph: De quelques affinités 
phonétiques entre l'aragonais et le béarnais (Paris, 1938), which was very favorably received. After a 
painfully long interruption by the war, Elcock continued working on Aragonese (witness his major 
study of toponyms in the Orr Testimonial [1953]), branched out intermittently into literary research, 
but no longer mustered the strength to engage in comparative inquiries that might have afforded a 
smooth transition to his one major synthesis, prepared for Faber & Faber’s “The Great Languages” 
series: The Romance languages (London, 1960) — a posthumous publication of impressive size (570 
pp.) and engaging tidiness. The lack of close rapport with the London group of linguists (Elcock 
taught at Westfield College) also had a stifling effect on his growth. This magnum opus — the fruit 
of ten years of conscientious reading, but of little original experimenting — is recognized as the best 
conservative synthesis currently available in English. Critical reaction to it has been, on the whole, 
lukewarmly appreciative, cf. E. Alarcos Llorach, HR 29.347-50 (1961); M. Avram, RFRG 5.395-401 
(1961); W. Bahner, RJb 14.170-1 (1963[-64]); J.G. Herculano de Carvalho, RPF 11.463-7 (1961 
[-62); G. Francescato, BALI 7-8.75-8 (1962); F.W. Hodcroft, BHS 39.48-9 (1962); A.C. Keys, 
AUMLA 17.1213 (May 1962); L. Kukenheim, Nph 47.153-4 (1963); M. A. Pei, MLJ 45.375-6 (1961); 
R.L. Politzer, RR 54.213-16 (1963); E. Pulgram, Lg 37.277-81 (1961); T. B. W. Reid, FS 15.194-5 
(1961); W. Rothwell, MLR 56.261 (1961); J. Rychner, Kratylos 8.214—15 (1963); A. Sommerfelt, NTS 
20.334—6 (1965); H. Weinrich, ZRPh 78.178-80 (1962). 

The expansion of À. Zauner's slim tract Romanische Sprachwissenschaft (Sammlung Góschen 128; 
Leipzig, 1900) into a two-volume venture (1905) subdivided into ‘Lautlehre’, "Wortlehre', and ‘Syntax’ 
(Góschen 128, 250) coincides with the peak of comparative Romance linguistics. The later editions 
(3rd: Berlin and Leipzig, 1914; 4th [posthumous], 1944-45) exerted no notable influence. Zauner 
(1870-1940), a direct student and faithful follower of Meyer-Lübke's, achieved a measure of original- 
ity in his Vienna ‘Habilitationsschrift’ Die romanischen Namen der Körperteile (Erlangen, 1902; also 
included in RF), which served as a launching-pad for Romance onomasiology, a refined kind of 
synonymics. But his expertise as a straight grammarian was confined to Old Spanish (Altspanisches 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1908, 1921]) and to Gascon (a domain in which he was before long over- 
shadowed by G. Rohlfs), and these credentials were just too meager to make him a powerful com- 
paratist. 

H. Lausberg (b. 1912) started out with a brilliant doctoral dissertation on a hitherto neglected 
South Italian dialect group, combining fieldwork, historico-comparative analysis, and — almost 
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for the first time in the annals of Romance scholarship — Prague-style phonology: Die Mundarten 
Südlukaniens, Suppl. 90 to ZRPh (Halle, 1939). This initial success led many observers to wager that 
he would develop into a successor to Meyer-Lübke. In subsequent years Lausberg's one major con- 
tribution to the field here surveyed has been a deft and original synthesis, planned as a replacement for 
Zauner's earlier guide in the Góschen series: Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, which, for typographic 
reasons, can perhaps be most enjoyably perused in the recent Spanish translation issued by Gredos, 
Lingüística románica: fonética — morfología (2 vols.; Madrid, 1965-66), comprising a total of 950 
pleasingly spaced pages. Those who prefer the crowded pages of the German original will find the new 
Romanische Sprachwissenschaft in Vols. 128-128a (Einleitung und Vokalismus), 250 (Konsonantismus) 
as well as in Vols. 1199 and 1200-1200a (Formenlehre) of W. de Gruyters' series, transferred to a new 
center (Berlin, 1956-62). There have been many significant reactions, to the volumes on Phonology 
from H. Stimm, RF 72.456-63 (1960) — also to the revised 2nd ed. (1963) from L. Heilmann, QIGB 
7.143—5 (1962-63) — and to those on Morphology from W. Bahner, RJb 16.185-7 (1965[-66)), J. 
Klare, BRPh 3/2.160-7 (1964), A. Stefenelli, ZRPh 80.131-8 (1964), and, again, H. Stimm, ZRPh 
80.131-8 (1964). 

It is a matter of regret, and a symptom of the times, that a scholar as talented, studious, and ver- 
satile as Lausberg, after such a promising start, should have relegated comparative grammar to a 
mere wing in the edifice of his feverish activities. Artistically endowed, responsive to poetry and with 
sufficient knack for musical composition and arrangement to have produced such a *volumetto' as 
Romanische Volkslieder für gemischten Chor und Gesang mit Klavierbegleitung (Halle, 1952; Samml. 
rom. Übungstexte 32), he has of late placed in the center of his active concern and curiosity researches 
in metrics, poetics, stylistics, and other disciplines lying at the intersection of language and vocal art. 
His two most ambitious works thus lie outside any austerely delimited linguistics, but adjacent to it: (a) 
Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik; eine Grundlegung der Literaturwissenschaft (München, 1960) — 
an encyclopedic two-volume work running to 950 pages, for which a slender Elemente der literarischen 
Rhetorik (München, 1949; expanded 2nd ed., 1963; 3rd ed., 1967) served as an opening wedge; and (b) 
Hymnologische und hagiographische Studien, I: Der Hymnus ‘Jesu dulcis memoria’ (München, 1967). 

Shorter studies in the same fashionable border-zone between comparative literature and linguistics 
include *Syntaktisch-metrische Bemerkungen zum Typus Quant li soleiz ...", Festgabe E. Gamillscheg, 
317—71 (Tübingen, 1952); “Zum altfranzósischen Alexiuslied", ASNS 194.138-80 (1957-58) ; and“ Zur 
altfranzósischen Metrik’, Romanica: Festschrift für Gerhard Rohlfs, 271-312 (Halle, 1958). 

Having started out as an imaginative disciple of Rohlfs’ and as an early adherent of Trubetzkoy, 

Lausberg, who occupies a chair in Münster, has thus gradually moved into the vacuum left by the 
demise of E. R. Curtius. Concerning Trubetzkoy's even earlier influence on Elise Richter see fn. 71, 
below, and the commemorative essay in RomPh 26/2. 
531 Guiraud — whose initial advancement was, one gathers, blocked by the war years — entered the 
arena of productive scholarship at the age of forty (1953) and has ever since been extraordinarily 
active along several lines, with teaching commitments varying between Groningen, Nice, and three 
American universities. He can be called a Romance comparatist only by implication, having — not 
unlike A. Greimas and S. Ullmann — developed actual expertise in French and in general linguistics 
rather than in pan-Romanic studies; in contrast to Ullmann, however, he moves with ease on the level 
of Old French and Modern French alike, as is best shown by his latest and most audacious gambit, 
the exegetic monograph Le jargon de Villon ou le gai savoir de la Coquille (Paris, 1968). 

Among laymen Guiraud is best known for his versatility as the author of numerous slim volumes in 
the Presses Universitaires de France's *Que sais-je?" series, few of which have aroused sustained criti- 
cal attention, but some of which have gone through several printings and even been translated (e.g. 
into Italian, Japanese, and Polish). Of these tracts, running typically to 120 small-format pages and 
thus reminiscent of American ‘paperbacks’ and of the German ‘Göschen Bücherei’, some are con- 
cerned with French alone, observed at different temporal and social angles: L'ancien francais (1963), 
L'argot (1956; 3rd ed., 1963), Le francais populaire (1965), Les locutions francaises (1961), Les mots 
étrangers (1965), Le moyen francais (1963; cf. J.L. Grigsby, RomPh 20.224-30 [1966—67]), Patois et 
dialectes francais (1968), La syntaxe du francais (1962), while others, transcending the boundaries of a 
single language, may rank as original contributions to general linguistics. Chief among these latter are: 
L'étymologie (1964), La grammaire (1958; 3rd ed., 1964), La sémantique (1955; 4th ed., 1964), and 
La stylistique (4th ed., 1963). Of these four booklets, the one on etymology ties in with a more am 
bitious book venture: Structures étymologiques du lexique francais (Paris, 1967), and, perhaps more 
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important, with a long string of etymological articles, not only extremely well documented — as is to 
be expected from a Romance lexicologist —, but also, and therein lies their real quality, refreshing- 
ly innovative by the injection of ideas Guiraud acquired through his exposure to the challenge of gen- 
eral linguistics. Some of the most remarkable among these papers include, in their respective titles, as 
a unifying thread, the words *le champ morpho-sémantique' — a trademark of Guiraud's etymological 
scholarship: “Les champs morpho-sémantiques (critères externes et critères internes en étymologie)”, 
BSL 52/1.265-88 (1956), with special attention to such processes as paronymic attraction, homonymic 
collusion, synonymic series, and conflicts of homonyms; *Le champ morpho-sémantique de la dériva- 
tion pseudo-suffixale" — a study of ‘pure’ denominal verbs, BSL 56/1.104—21 (1961); "Le champ 
morpho-sémantique des composés tautologiques", ZRPh 77.444—69 and two maps (1961) — a study of 
French words contoured like (a) balivernes, billevesées, fariboles, calembours or (b) vaudeville, gal-, 
ra-vauder ; “Tric, trac, troc, truc, etc. Étude du champ morpho-sémantique de la racine T.K.”, BSL 
57/1.103-25 (1962); “Le champ morpho-sémantique des noms du chat: le matou”, BSL 61/1.128-45 
(1966), again with maps disclosing the author's debt to dialect geography, balanced by his separate 
debt to L. Sainéan for the study of vernacular and jocose animal names; “De la grive au maquereau; le 
champ morpho-sémantique des noms de l'animal tacheté", FM 34.280-308 (1966). These concrete and 
specific studies are flanked by more general, theoretical inquiries, of which one preceded them: 
“Langage et communication: Le substrat informationnel de la sémantisation", BSL 50/1.119—33 (1954) 
— here one finds for the first time a discussion of ‘structure et rendement morpho-sémantique' — while 
another coincided with their peak: “Les structures élémentaires de la signification", BSL 60/1.97-114 
(1965). The aggregate of these studies — and of a few shorter, less weighty pieces — is of potentially 
great importance for Romance etymology as a whole, inasmuch as Guiraud's closest rivals for leader- 
ship — J. Corominas and J. Hubschmid, say — range over wider territories and manipulate a dis- 
tinctly larger number of languages, but show an utter lack of concern for the theoretical implications 
of their analyses. While lexical borrowing has at all times fascinated old-line Romanists, few would 
have bothered to discuss a problem like ^Emprunts et équilibre phonologique", raised by Guiraud 
(ZRPh 74.78-88 [1958]). 

To students of general linguistics Guiraud is presumably best known for his research in statistical 
(including computational) approaches, for his explorations of syntax and stylistics, and for his prob- 
ings of versification; some of these studies are of considerable relevance for the literary connoisseur 
as well. As a result of such many-sidedness and of such a feverish pitch of fertility, Guiraud, in this 
sector of his euvre, has provoked much discussion; here are a few clues to critical reactions: W.F. 
Francis, Lg 34.494-8 (1958); R.S. Ginzburg, VJa 1957/1.136-8; G. Gougenheim, BSL 56/2.33-6 
(1961); A.J. Greimas, FM 30.241—54 (1962), 31.55-68 (1963); G. Herdan, Lg 37.120-5 (1961); A. A. 
Hill, Lg 31.249—52 (1955); B. Mandelbrot, BSL 50/2.16-21 (1954) — cf. Guiraud's rejoinder BSL 
51/1.236-9 (1955); J.V. Pleasants, Word 12.317-23 (1956); M. Riffaterre, Word 12.324-7 (1956); 
E. M. Uhlenbeck, Lingua 6.203-9 (1956-57); S. Ullmann, ZRPh 74.283-5 (1958). 

Free from any ties to a tightly organized ‘school’ or ‘circle’, but responsive to many challenges, 

rooted in the French tradition but studiedly cosmopolitan in outlook, appreciative of folk speech and 
of esoteric, hermetic poetry alike, and allowing his curiosity to range from the Roland (Romania 
83.289—302 [1962]) and Aucassin et Nicoletie (see Mélanges Delbouille 1.295-306 [Gembloux, 1964]) 
to Valéry and Claudel, Guiraud at this point is certainly one of the most interesting ‘independents’ 
that bear close watching. 
52 Le origini neolatine (Milan, 1920; reprinted in 1939) by P. Savj-Lopez (1876-1919) — completed, 
after the author's death, by a much older P. E. Guarnerio (1854-1919) — is a thoroughly competent 
textbook pushed on its authors’ home ground by an aggressive publisher (Hoepli) and focused on the 
incubation of the Romance vernaculars. Though translated into Spanish (Barcelona, 1935), it was 
blocked in the conquest of the Spanish-speaking market by Meyer-Lübke's more authoritative Ein- 
führung available in the annotated adaptation of a translator as prestigious as À. Castro (1914, 1926). 
Neither Savj-Lopez nor Guarnerio had sufficiently good credentials as straight linguists to win ge- 
nuine converts to 'elottology': the former was the co-author (with M. Bartoli) of an Old Italian 
chrestomathy (1903) soon overshadowed by E. Monaci's, and, on his own, the author of literary 
studies in Old Provencal troubadours, Dante (both in 1906), Cervantes (1913), and Leopardi (1916), 
all of which proved him a versatile literary scholar; the latter established himself through a handbook 
of metrics (1893), a history of Italian literature (1916), and a rather late and slavish imitation of 
Meyer-Lübke's comparative Lautlehre (Fonologia romanza, Milan, 1918). 
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C. Tagliavini (b. 1903) is a man of a very different temper and caliber. Inspired by that controver- 
versial globe-girdling dreamer A. Trombetti — whose Origini della lingua basca he recently re-issued 
(Bologna, 1966) — and somewhat influenced by the polyglot cultural historian M.L. Wagner, whom 
he eventually memorialized in RLR 26.470-4 (1962) — Tagliavini before long revealed himself as 
the Romance guild's closest approximation to a child prodigy, having at the age of twenty to his 
credit three solid books: a Rumanian reader, in Italian and in German garb, plus a Rumanian gram- 
mar, all three sponsored by Heidelberg’s Julius Groos firm ("Gaspey-Otto-Sauer Series’). Combining 
a knack for middle-brow popularization with the ability to delve into serious, fine-meshed research 
and pressing the advantage of early specialization in the Danubian and the circum-Adriatic worlds, 
Tagliavini for a while established his headquarters in Budapest, producing books like the erudite 
edition (Bucuresti, 1930) of the Lexicon Marsilianum, a Latin-Rumanian-Hungarian seventeenth- 
century dictionary, and acquiring an expertise in Albanian, which since G. Meyer's days and with 
Meyer-Lübke's approval had been on the fringe of Romance scholarship; witness Tagliavini's 
Stratificazione del lessico albanese: Elementi indoeuropei (a 1965 reprint appeared in Bologna) and the 
dialectologically slanted monograph L’albanese di Dalmazia, contributi alla conoscenza del dialetto 
ghego di Borgo Erizzo presso Zara (Firenze, 1937), cf. N. Jokl’s elaborations in AR 24.101—37 (1940). 
It took other ventures, e.g. the writing of a Portuguese grammar (1938) and a textbook of Portuguese 
(1947), the thorough recasting of the juvenile Rumanian grammar at the threshold of its 5th ed. (1938), 
and, more important, monographic lexical research in Central Raeto-Romance (“Alcuni problemi del 
lessico ladino centrale", RLR 9.285-319 [1933], flanked by I! dialetto di Livinallongo, saggio 
lessico [1934] — cf. H. Kuen’s appraisal, ZRPA 57.509-15 [1949], V. Pallabazzer's phytonymic 
elaboration in 1966, and P. Valesio's 1970 comments, in RomPh, on Pallabazzer), to prepare Taglia- 
vini for his pan-Romanic studies, to say nothing of such sidelines, reminiscent of M.L. Wagner's, 
as Turco-ltalian lexical contacts (AION 1.191—204 [1946]) and Gypsy words in Bolognese cant 
(AR 22.242-80 [1938]). The final result was that eminently successful textbook, Le origini delle 
lingue neolatine: corso introduttivo alla filologia romanza (Bologna, 1948); rev. 2nd ed. (1952); rev. 
3rd ed., with drawings (1959, 1962) — cf. G. Alessio's rev. in GIF 16.179-89 (1963); rev. 4th ed. 
(1964); with the 5th ed., at this writing, already on the market. In the process of revision, this text- 
book, once middle-sized (408 pp.), has become bulky (over 600 pp.). Though, contrasted with its 
rivals, it lacks the readability of Bourciez's and the incisiveness of Meyer-Lübke's, it rests on a broader 
foundation of original research than Elcock's and derives a certain glamour from the facts that the 
author is an accomplished Latinist (note his Cenni di fonetica e morfologia storica del latino [Bologna, 
1949], thoroughly expanded in the 3rd ed. [1962]), capable of transcending the bounds of Indo- 
European; that he has written a very ambitious and most successful Introduzione alla glottologia 
(6th ed., 2 vols., 1966), from which a separate book-length history of linguistics (Panorama di storia 
della linguistica) was carved out as early as 1963; that, unlike Bertoldi and certain other compatriots, 
he balances with impressive deftness: (a) grammatical concerns (Cenni di grammatica comparata 
delle lingue germaniche? [Bologna, 19611), (b) phonetic and orthoepic curiosity (La corretta pronuncia 
italiana; corso discografico [Bologna, 1965]), (c) lexico-etymological alertness (see above), and (d) 
even his commitments to cultural and ecclesiastic history, anthroponymy, and hagionymy (Storia di 
parole pagane e cristiane attraverso il tempo [Brescia, 19631; Un nome al giorno; origine e storia di nomi 
di persona italiani |2. vols.; Torino, 1955-57) — based on actual radio broadcasts). Over against so 
many advantages stand a few drawbacks — the author's relative impermeability to theoretical quests, 
and his indifference to all lines of experimental modernism. In this respect it is fair to predict that 
Tagliavini's Origini — the title no doubt deliberately echoes Savj-Lopez's earlier trial balloon — will 
go down in history as the last respectable prestructural (or non-structural) textbook of Romance 
linguistics. In this respect, a completely different climate prevails in the buoyantly youthful A. Vàr- 
varo's Storia, problemi e metodi della linguistica romanza (Napoli, 1968). 

B.E. Vidos (b. 1902), a student of Tagliavini's in Budapest though his senior by a narrow margin, 
has over the last twenty-odd years occupied a chair at Nijmegen — without, it would seem, succeeding 
in arousing much interest, among his immediate students, in his private approach to linguistics. That 
approach, based on meticulous archival scrutiny, is geared to the piecing-together of word-itineraries, 
with special reference to technical, esp. nautical, terms — a line of curiosity calling to mind the parallel 
researches by H. and R. Kahane. After reaching its first peak, on the eve of the war, in the synthesis 
Storia delle parole marinaresche ... (1939), Vidos' inquiry, a quarter century later, led to another book 
on lexical diffusion: Prestito, espansione e migrazione dei termini tecnici nelle lingue romanze e non 
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romanze; problemi, metodo e risultati (Bibl. dell AR 2:31; Firenze, 1965), flanked by numerous micro- 
scopic studies, by searching review articles, and by one methodological paper: *Le bilinguisme et le 
mécanisme de l'emprunt", RLR 24.1-19 (1960). There can be no doubt about Vidos’ mastery of this 
mosaic-style reconstruction; cf. the chorus of reactions by such critics as L. Geschiere, FB 36.50-3 
(1966); G. Gougenheim, BSL 61/2.52—5 (1966); B. Migliorini, LN 27.138 (1966); G.B. Pellegrini, RER 
30.218-19 (1966); V. Pisani, Paideia 22.187 (1967); and G. Rohlfs, ASNS 23.203-4 (1966). 

Far more dubious was the result of Vidos' attempt to write, in response to a publisher's invitation, 
a textbook combining: (a) a distillation of the etymological studies he had cultivated all his life with (b) 
a digest of historical grammar (with which he had never busied himself creatively) and (c) an initiation 
into descriptive linguistics, which until then seems to have completely eluded his attention. The pro- 
duct was inevitably lopsided: Handboek tot de Romaanse taalkunde (s-Hertogenbosch, 1956). The 
inherent imbalance was aggravated by an unenjoyable, if not downright clumsy, Dutch style (see 
J. Engels in RomPh 12.428—9 [1958-59]), and the reactions of reviewers were, on the whole, few, brief, 
and mostly limited to Holland and the adjoining countries; for two exceptions see L. Heilmann, 
Convivium 28.611—14 (1960), and R.G. Faithfull, ArchL 10.155-8 (1958). Undaunted by this setback, 
Vidos revised and expanded his book before it appeared, in G. Francescato's translation, in a language 
more familiar to the average Romanist: Manuale di linguistica romanza (Bibl. dell' AR 2:28 [1959]) 
and, on occasion, aroused considerably more curiosity, eliciting a spate of reviews which jointly 
constitute an interesting spectrum of opinions on the currently most pressing needs of comparative 
Romance linguistics: E. Alarcos Llorach, Archivum 10.446—50 (1960); P. Fouché, FM 29.74—5 (1961); 
P. Gardette, RLR 23.391-2 (1959); G. Gougenheim, BSL 53/2.120 (1960); H. Lewicka, KNf 7.372-5 
(1960); B. Migliorini, LN 20.96 (1959); J. Palermo, Italica 38.149-51 (1961); O. Parlangéli, Paideia 
16.94—7 (1961); B. Pottier, Romania 81.122-4 (1960); L. Rosiello, QIGB 4.89-93 (1959-60); R.M. 
Ruggieri, SMe (3rd series) 1.619-26 (1960); C. Segre, AGI 45.175-9 (1960); V. Väänänen, NPAM 
61.389—91 (1960) — representing countries as remote as Poland and Finland, to the almost complete 
exclusion of the New World. Space permitting, it might have been illuminating to discuss in adequate 
detail some of the most incisive critiques. Thus, Pottier distinguishes clearly between relatively original 
sections and others which embody mere ‘mises au point’; a very benevolent Segre finds Vidos skillful 
in interweaving the comparative and the glottogeographic methods, but less than fair in assessing the 
shares of idealism (Vossler) and of neolinguistics (Bàrtoli) and less than deft in drawing the line be- 
tween dialect and language, etc. Finally, the Italian version was translated into Spanish: Manual de 
lingüística románica (Madrid, 1963) by the very same F. de B. Moll to whom Peninsular scholarship 
owes a belated adaptation (1928) of C. H. Grandgent's Introduction to Vulgar Latin. On balance, 
Vidos' book, in its lame attempt to reach out for modernity, must clearly rank as the product of a 
period of transition, a bizarre and superficial compromise between different traditions and schools of 
thought, not easily reconcilable. 

A pioneer, among Romanists at least, in experimental phonogram recording of dialects (cf. his 
Vienna Academy monograph of 1920: Vorlüufiger Bericht über Phonogrammaufnahmen der Grödner 
Mundart), Karl Ritter von Ettmayer (1874-1938) was too much of a loner, an “Eigenbrötler’, to have 
produced in his Vademekum an easily assimilable, widely accepted primer for university students. 
Just as his three studies on syntax: the monumental Analytische Syntax der franzósischen Sprache, 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des Altfranzósischen (2 vols.; Halle, 1930-36), preceded by Zur Lehre 
von den parataktischen Konjunktionen im Franzósischen (Wien, 1927), and Zur Theorie der analytischen 
Syntax des Franzósischen (Wien and Leipzig, 1927), left no impact; just as his isolated venture into 
linguistic theory: Das Ganze der Sprache und seine logische Begründung; ein Beitrag zum sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Kritizismus (Jena and Leipzig, 1938) — provoked through contact with, or reaction 
against, the circle of Vienna logicians? — remained virtually unnoticed; just so the Vademekum 
quickly fell into desuetude. 

On the external history of C. Voretzsch's long-influential Einführung see my "Tentative typology of 
Romance historical grammars”, in Essays on linguistic themes (Oxford, 1968), pp. 71-164, at 163. On 
the substitute volume by G. Rohlfs (Vom Vulgärlatein zum Altfranzösischen, 1960, 1963) see the two 
favorable reactions from P. F. Dembowski in RomPh 20.350—3 (1966-67) and J. Purczinsky, RomPh 
22.115—16 (1968—69), respectively. 

33 Whereas Posner’s African experience was based on a strictly temporary appointment at the 
University of Ghana (Legon, Accra), the connection of Bal (b. 1916) with the Congolese ‘Université 
Lovanium’ at Léopoldville involved a long-term association and bore fruit in several domains other 
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than Romance linguistics; cf. his translation, published in 1963, of F. Pigafetta and D. Lopez’s 
description, in Italian, of the Congo (1951); his fact-studded monograph, Le royaume du Congo aux 
XVe et XVIe siécles; documents d'histoire choisis et présentés ... (1963); a survey, with M.J. Bogaert, 
of humanistic and Africanistic research at Léopoldville (2nd ed., 1964); plus work on the Congo's indi- 
genouslanguages. For Posner's spirited reaction to Bal's book, Introduction aux études de linguistique 
romane, avec considération spéciale de la linguistique francaise ("Linguistique appliquée", No. 3; Paris, 
1966), see RomPh 22.321-4 (1968-69). 

54 It is both rewarding and amusing to place some of these introductions into their proper contexts. 
F. Neumann started out with an Old French grammatical sketch — Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre des 
Altfranzósischen, hauptsächlich aus pikardischen Urkunden aus Vermandois (Heilbronn, 1878) — which, 
incidentally, shows the earliest impact of ‘Verner’s Law’ on Romance linguistics (see my comment in 
CFS 23.75-87 [1966], esp. p. 85) — before he switched to the broader approach: Die romanische 
Philologie: ein Grundriss (Leipzig, 1886), a book translated into Italian by St. Làllici: La filologia 
romanza (Città di Castello, 1893). Many decades later, an aging L. Clédat similarly expanded such 
narrow-gauged textbooks of his as Grammaire élémentaire de la vieille langue francaise (Paris, 1887), 
Nouvelle grammaire historique du francais (rev. 4th ed.; Paris, 1908), and Manuel de phonétique et de 
morphologie historique du francais (Paris, 1917) into a more comprehensive, if uninfluential, Manuel 
de phonétique et de morphologie romanes (Paris, 1925). A. Seidel was something of a polyglot virtuoso 
and managed to crowd into his rather brief lifespan (1863-1916) not only an impressive number of 
Africanistic studies, but also a congeries of grammars and readers in Malay, Persian, Hindustani, 
Turkish, Modern Greek, two varieties of Vulgar Arabic (Moroccan, Syrian), Japanese, northern 
Chinese, Modern French, as well as certain aspects of his native German. In this motley, haphazard 
collection one must place his Einführung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachen; Geschichte und 
vergleichende Darstellung der romanischen Sprachen (Bibl. der Sprachenkunde 131; Wien, n.d.), a slim 
book (xvi + 176 pp.) — which I have not personally inspected — for the subject covered. M. VI. 
Sergievskij (1892-1946) was a Russian connoisseur of the Bessarabian area, who compiled a Gypsy- 
Russian dictionary (1938), supervised L. Ja. Spanier's compilation of a Rumanian-Russian dictionary 
(pocket-sized edition: Moskva, 1931; standard edition, 1936), and whose Moldavo-Slavjanskie étjudy 
(1959) involve a posthumous collection of politically not unwelcome articles; also posthumous is the 
introductory textbook here at issue: Vvedenie v romanskoe jazykoznanie (Moskvá, 1952; 2nd ed., with 
a Preface by V.F. Si&marév, 1954). There is a certain piquancy in the fact that Russian students are 
being trained to view the whole of Romance linguistics through the prism of Moldavian-Rumanian. 
It is somewhat painful to drag in here the name of E. Auerbach (1892-1957), a fine literary scholar, 
whose Introduction aux études de philologie romane — written in French for the benefit of his students 
in Turkey, later published in Germany, but advisedly left untranslated (Frankfurt, 1949) — contains a 
fairly short, colorless, unoriginal chapter on Romance linguistics, which should have been eliminated 
at least from the posthumous English edition, where it detracts from the author's reputation: Introduc- 
tion to Romance languages and literatures: Latin, French, Spanish, Provencal, Italian (New York, 1961). 
Auerbach was strong only on the side of the literary languages seen in their social and esthetic 
contexts; hence the deserved success of his, again, posthumous collection of tasteful articles: Literatur- 
sprache und Publikum in der lateinischen Spätantike und im Mittelalter (Bern, 1958; Italian tr., 1960; 
English tr., 1965), echoing his great Berlin teacher E. Norden’s classic Antike Kunstprose ... (1898) and 
also recalling H.J. Chaytor’s From script to print; an introduction to medieval literature (Cambridge, 
1945). Finally, R. Rohr’s less than enthusiastically acclaimed Einführung in das Studium der Roma- 
nistik (Berlin, 1964; 2nd ed., 1968) is, apparently, the venture of a very young man, whose single 
monograph (dissertation?) that comes readily to mind preceded the synthesis by a margin of barely 
one year: Das Schicksal der betonten lateinischen Vokale in der Provincia Lugdunensis Tertia, der 
späteren Kirchenprovinz Tours (Berlin, 1963). Cf. G.C. Lepschy, Linguisties 27.106-9 (1966), who 
calls certain sections of this didactic book ‘distressingly poor’ (107). 

5 While the “Beihefte” to G. Gröber’s (and his successors’) ZRPh, the “Anejos” to R. Menéndez 
Pidal’s (and, later, V. Garcia de Diego’s and D. Alonso’s) RFE, the two parallel series of G. Bertoni’s 
“Biblioteca dell’Archivum Romanicum” (which, paradoxically, have outlived the journal), as well as 
J. Jud and A. Steiger’s collection “Romanica Helvetica” (loosely co-ordinated with the journal VR) 
provided models for chains of monographs hospitable to both comparative and particularized 
Romance linguistics, the archetypes for well-planned sets of textbooks were, at the start of the century, 
W. Meyer-Lübke's *Samml. rom. Elementar- und Handbücher" and K. Voretzsch's “Sammlung 
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kurzer Lehrbücher der romanischen Sprachen und Literaturen”, sponsored by the C. Winter Verlag 
(Heidelberg) and the Niemeyer Verlag (Halle, later Tübingen), respectively. W. von Wartburg’s 
attempt to build up a “Bibliotheca Romanica” (Bern) of comparable strength failed to work out, 
although a few volumes absorbed into this series are known for their excellence, e.g. Wartburg’s own 
Evolution et structure de la langue francaise (1934; 5th ed., 1958) as the opening volume; the Précis de 
syntaxe du français contemporain (1947) he wrote in collaboration with P. Zumthor; and A. Martinet’s 
Économie des changements phonétiques (1955), all of them within the subseries *Manualia et commen- 
tationes". In recent years, Strasbourg's Centre de philologie romane, founded by P. Imbs and kept 
unremittingly active by G. Straka, has shown signs of great vitality, placing under its aegis a many- 
pronged venture, the “Bibliothèque française et romane" (as distinct from the Genevan Librairie E. 
Droz's "Publications romanes et frangaises", founded by M. Roques, currently directed by J. Frappier, 
and exclusively slanted in the direction of literature). The Strasbourg center's ambitious program 
includes at least five series, of which the first, “Manuels et études linguistiques" (Vol. 14 appeared in 
1967), seems the most relevant here. (The second series, “Textes et documents”, and the fourth, 
"Initiation, textes et documents", apparently overlap; the third is reserved for straight literary research; 
the fifth concerns itself with Canadian French.) With comparable energy Madrid's Gredos firm has 
developed and promoted its far-flung “Biblioteca románica hispánica", piloted by D. Alonso. Here 
too we find a network of series, of which several, primarily “Manuales”, but also “Tratados y mono- 
grafías" and "Estudios y ensayos", have favorably affected the well-being of comparative Romance 
linguistics. Of subordinate importance are several collections of readings for seminar use, among them 
Niemeyer's familiar “Sammlung romanischer Ubungstexte” (shifted from Halle to Tübingen after the 
last war). Numerous relevant textbooks have, of course, appeared in vast cross-disciplinary collec- 
tions, such as the “Sammlung Göschen” (Leipzig, later Berlin); the *Manuali Hoepli" (Milan); the 
“Que sais-je?" series (Paris), etc. 

56 Jt seems that pedagogically slanted readers, anthologies, chrestomathies, etc. are seldom, if ever, 
comparative in scope. At least I know of no parallels to such essentially monolingual, if dialectally 
nuanced, guides as E. Herzog, Neufranzösische Dialekttexte, mit grammatischer Einleitung und 
Wörterverzeichnis (Leipzig, 1906); J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Textos arcaicos para uso da aula de filologia 
portuguesa (rev. 2nd ed., Lisboa, 1907; expanded 3rd ed., 1922), or D.J. Gifford and F.W. Hodcroft, 
Textos lingüísticos del medioevo español (2nd ed., Oxford, 1966[-67]). 

5 Admittedly an outgrowth of war-time ‘dispense’ (Introduzione allo studio della filologia romanza 
[Roma, 1943]), Monteverdi’s mature, judicious, and well-balanced Manuale di avviamento agli studi 
romanzi: 1. Le lingue romanze (Milano, ca. 1952) was to be followed by a parallel introduction to 
Romance literatures, a plan which apparently failed to come to fruition; independently, the author did 
publish a booklet devoted to goliardic poetry, Le fonti latine delle letterature romanze (Roma, ca. 
1946). Anexpert in Old Italian and Old Provengal (and for decades a major figure of academic Rome), 
Monteverdi organized Le lingue romanze so effectively that one regrets the book's failure to have 
reached an appreciable audience outside Italy. Part 1, "Origini, vicende e caratteri delle lingue 
romanze" (1—120) furnishes a bird's-eye view of the external history of Romance languages, falling 
into 38 short, sparingly documented chapters, each followed by a selective bibliography — a model 
of its kind. Part 2 (121—98) is a sampler of passages culled from the oldest Romance texts, each item 
accompanied by helpful, up-to-date notes. The whole concludes with an exceptionally satisfactory 
apparatus of full indexes, compiled by two scholars in their own right, Giovanni Bronzini and Costanza 
Pasquali (199—256). 

To some extent relevant to comparative Romance linguistics are anthologies of Vulgar Latin texts, 
especially those annotated by Romance rather than classical experts. F. Slotty's Vulgdrlateinisches 
Übungsbuch (Bonn, 1918) has recently been reissued but students will ordinarily prefer more modern 
ventures, e.g. M.C. Diaz y Díaz's Antología del latín vulgar (Madrid, 1950), or G. Rohlfs’ Sermo 
vulgaris latinus; vulgärlateinisches Lesebuch (Halle, 1951; rev. 2nd ed., 1956), or V. Väänänen’s 
Introduction au latin vulgaire (Paris, 1963; rev. 2nd ed., 1967, cf. L. Romeo's forthcoming review in 
RomPh), written in the wake of that Finnish author's success with his 1937 thesis, Le latin vulgaire des 
inscriptions pompéiennes (rev. 2nd ed., Berlin, 1959). The lone American counterpart, H.F. Muller 
and Pauline Taylor's heavily biased Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin (Boston, etc., 1932), has the redeem- 
ing feature of longer selections and can on that score be paired off with any of its Continental rivals. 
In connection with Late and Vulgar Latin it will be remembered that the monographs of certain 
Swedish specialists (E. Lófstedt, J. Svennung, D. Norberg, and their respective disciples) are replete 
with data and clues of major concern to the Romance comparatist. 
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5 While Germany and Austria lay prostrate after the loss of a major war, it was a group of Swiss 
admirers — spearheaded by L. Gauchat and J. Jud — who, through subscriptions, made it possible 
for L. Spitzer to launch, on the occasion of Schuchardt’s eightieth birthday, an anthology of topically 
arranged selections from his almost recklessly scattered writings: Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier; ein 
Vademekum der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 1922; expanded 2nd ed., posthumous, 1928). 
The introductory essays and the bibliography alone comprise fifty solid pages. The anthology was 
reviewed by several tone-setting scholars (including A. Meillet, who discussed it in two media) and 
was the more welcome, in conjunction with H. Steiner’s stylistically polished congratulatory essay 
in the ZRPh, as the Miscellanea linguistica (Genéve, 1922) in honor of Schuchardt turned out to be 
disappointingly meager. Spitzer, incidentally, was a student of Meyer-Lübke's in Vienna, but a 
frequent pilgrim to near-by Graz; there was no incompatibility between the two great senior scholars. 
Encouraged by his success, Spitzer went on to publish his two annotated volumes of readings, 
Meisterwerke der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft (München, 1929-30), which, despite an occasional 
sour note (e.g. from E. Gamillscheg in his review), was on the whole enthusiastically received. For 
one eloquent example of recent revival of the late Graz scholar’s views see J. Purczinsky, “A neo- 
Schuchardtian theory of general Romance diphthongization” in RomPh 23.492-528 (1969-70). 

59 Tf one disregards, as hopelessly antiquated, the three-volume Enzyklopädie und Methodologie der 
romanischen Philologie, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des Franzósischen und Italienischen (Heil- 
bronn, 1884-86) by G. Körting (1845-1913) — a scholar less than widely esteemed even in his own 
lifetime — there remain, by way of methodological guides, three treatises from the pens of first-raté 
specialists: 

a) G. Gróber, “Methodik und Aufgaben der sprachwissenschaftlichen Forschung", in Grundriss 
der romanischen Philologie 1.209—50 (Strassburg, 1888), later expanded into “Einführung in die roma- 
nische Philologie" (A: "Geschichte", B: *Aufgaben und Gliederung") and "Anleitung zur philolo- 
gischen Forschung" (A: “Quellen”, B: “Behandlung der Quellen"), see 2nd ed., 1.1-368 (1904-06); 

b) W. Meyer-Lübke, Einführung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft (Heidelberg, 
1901); rev. 2nd ed. (1909), tr. into Spanish, with translator’s addenda, by A. Castro: Introducción al 
estudio de la lingüística romance (Madrid, 1914), thence, without authorization, into Portuguese by A. 
da Guerra Júdice: Introdução ao estudo da glotologia románica (Lisbon, 1916); rev. 3rd ed. (1920) and 
expanded tr. by Castro (1926); 

c) W. von Wartburg, Einführung in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 
1943) — the title is a misnomer, in view of the almost exclusive emphasis on Romance; tr. into Spanish 
by D. Alonso and E. Lorenzo, with (signed) intercalary comments by Alonso (on the model of A. 
Castro’s elaborations on Meyer-Lübke): Problemas y métodos de la lingiiistica (Madrid, 1951); tr. 
into French by P. Maillard (Paris, 1946), revised — without any clear demarcation of the inserts — by 
S. Ulimann (1963); E. Reid's translation into English of the amalgamated Wartburg-Ullmann version 
appeared under the title: Problems and methods in linguistics (Oxford, 1969). 

The evident model for the older among these initiations was B. Delbrück's Einleitung in das Sprach- 
studium; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Methodik der vergleichenden Sprachforschung (Leipzig, 1880) 
— many times revised (the 5th ed., under a more specific title, appeared in 1908) — just as the series in 
which Delbrück's book appeared (“Bibliothek indogermanischer Grammatiken") set the standard for 
C. Winter's and M. Niemeyer's Romance ‘Reihen’ of scientific grammars and dictionaries. 

We are not here concerned with introductions to special theories or techniques, even with such 
works as were chiefly illustrated with Romance examples. There is thus no need for examining in 
detail guides to Italian-style ‘neolinguistics’ or ‘spatial linguistics’ geared to the Age-and-Area Hypo- 
thesis: M.G. Bartoli, Introduzione alla neo-linguistica; principi, scopi, metodi (Geneve, 1928), inter- 
locking with the Breviario di neolinguistica (Modena, 1925) in which G. Bertoni discusses the ‘Principi 
generali” and Bartoli states the ‘criteri tecnici". It would, further, be pointless to supply an annotated 
list of initiations into Romance linguistic geography (or dialect geography) beyond reporting that the 
standard guides are A. Dauzat, La géographie linguistique (Paris, 1922); E. Gamillscheg, Die Sprach- 
geographie und ihre Ergebnisse für die allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1928), and 
K. Jaberg, Aspects géographiques du langage (Paris, 1936; a truly excellent book); that for a digest of 
the aftermath one may profitably turn to A. Kuhn, “Sechzig Jahre Sprachgeographie in der Romania", 
RJb 1.25-63 (1947-48), and M. Alvar, Los nuevos atlas lingüísticos de la Romania (Granada, 1960); 
and that additional gap-filling data can be culled from the various adaptations and expansions of the 
I. Iordan-J. Orr Introduction; from A. Kuhn's decennial report (1951) Die romanischen Sprachen, esp. 
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100-15; and from miscellaneous shorter surveys, including J.L. Butler’s review article (“Some new 
regional linguistic atlases”) in RomPh 19.460-8 (1965-66). 

80 What added to the vitality of Romance linguistics in Central Europe in the 1900-30 period was 
the emphasis placed on (frequently controversial) key issues. Characteristically, the Festschrift 
project launched to commemorate W. Meyer-Lübke's fiftieth birthday (and fiftieth semester of 
teaching) was a three-volume miscellany titled Prinzipienfragen der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft 
(Halle, 1910-12 = Suppl. 26-28A, ZRPh; a fourth volume — included in the original blueprint, but 
delayed by the war — never appeared). Another renowned Viennese scholar, Ph. A. Becker, received 
in 1922 a testimonial volume titled Hauptfragen der Romanistik. E. Herzog even launched a series of 
monographs with the common denominator Streitfragen der romanischen Philologie; of this series, to 
the best of my knowledge, only Vol. 1 appeared: Die Lautgesetzfrage; zur französischen Lautgeschichte 
(Halle, 1904). I must regretfully report that, though there has been no dearth of both modest and 
sumptuous Romance testimonials after 1945, none has shown a comparable sharpness of focus. 

61 To the extent that Rohlfs’ three Studienführer deal at all with generalities, they represent some- 
thing of a miscarriage; they do — slightly — rise above the level of mediocrity in their ‘bibliographie 
raisonnée’ sections, where the author reports on source books that he has actually tested. Two of 
the volumes appeared in the Winters Studienfiihrer series, ostensibly defined as a ‘Studienreihe zur 
Einführung in das gesamte wissenschaftliche Studium’: Allgemeine Romanistik; französische und 
provenzalische Philologie (Heidelberg, 1950; see my review in RomPh 5.65-70 [1951-52]) and Italie- 
nische Philologie; die sardische und rätoromanische Sprachen (1952). A third volume, clearly designed 
as part and parcel of this series, appeared, amusingly enough, in Spanish disguise: Manual de filologia 
hispánica; guia bibliográfica, critica y metódica, tr. by C. Patiño Rosselli (Bogotá, 1957). The opening 
volume has since been reissued, brought up-to-date by the author with some assistance on the literary 
side from K. Wais, under the new title: Einführung in das Studium der romanischen Philologie (1966). 
$? The publication of H. Schuchardt's thirty-page pamphlet Über die Klassifikation der romanischen 
Mundarten (Graz, 1900) had the misfortune of almost coinciding with F. G. Mohl's ill-advised mono- 
graph, Introduction à la chronologie du latin vulgaire (Bibl. Éc. Prat. H. Ét. 122; Paris, 1899) which, on 
account of its Celtomania and other flaws, for a while seriously damaged the reputation of such 
premature, overambitious ventures. Crucially important for all Romance 'fragmentation theories' 
is the lengthy book review Schuchardt and G. Meyer jointly published, in ZRPh 6.208—28 (1882), of 
K. Sittl, Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der lateinischen Sprache, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des 
afrikanischen Lateins (Erlangen, 1882). The trail-blazing study of Latin incrustations in indigenous 
northwest African languages appeared toward the end of Schuchardt's career: Die romanischen Lehn- 
wörter im Berberischen, SbÓAW 188/4.1-82 (1918). For an astonishingly early assessment of family- 
tree projection vs. radiation projection, in regard to the diversification of Romance languages, see 
Schuchardt’s Vokalismus des Vulgårlateins 1.76-103 (Leipzig, 1866): “Die innere Geschichte der 
römischen Volkssprache: 1. Dialekte" (esp. the diagrams on pp. 76, 79, 82, 94). 

$5 On Ascoli's writings there exists a whole corpus of literature, mostly in Italian; some of the most 
incisive critiques and most interesting embroideries were assembled in the impressive Silloge linguistica 
dedicata alla memoria di G.I.A. (Torino, 1929). He has received less than adequate attention abroad, 
least of all from neogrammarians such as H. Pedersen (Linguistic science in the nineteenth century). 
To P.G. Goidanich we owe the best sketch of his life and æuvre (Enciclopedia italiana 4.817a—19a 
[1929] and to P. E. Guarnerio a tentative bibliography, RFIC 35.246-56 (1967), attached to a necro- 
logy (225-46). The juvenile tract here alluded to is titled Sull’idioma friulano e sulla sua affinità alla 
lingua valacca; schizzo storico-filologico (Udine, 1846). The pioneering study of extra-Dacian Rumanian 
was included in Saggi critici 1 = Studi orientali e linguistici 3 (Milano, 1861) — which appeared the 
same year he secured a university position in the Lombard capital. Though the famous “Saggi 
ladini" filled the thick opening volume (1873) of the AGI (liv + 556 pp.), they represent but the first 
installment of an overextended project ; shorter follow-up articles appeared in Vols. 2, 4, and 7 of the 
same journal. 

* The “Schizzi franco-provenzali" (also left unfinished) appeared in AGI 3.61-120 (1878) and pro- 
voked a long controversy. In retrospect, there seems to be no need to set off this dialect group more 
sharply from French than one does, say, Gascon from Provengal. The most important isoglosses, 
incidentally, are lexical rather than phonological. 

65 "[/Italia dialettale’ — a title later imitated in G. Bertoni's book (1916) and in C. Merlo's journal 
— appeared in AGI 8.98—128 (1882-85), but the English version was published, under the headword 
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“Italy: Language", in the 9th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 13.491-98 (1880), and reappeared, 
revised by C. Salvioni, in the 11th (14.888-97 [1910)), s.v. “Italian language”. 
66 Das Dalmatische; altromanische Sprachreste von Veglia bis Ragusa und ihre Stellung in der 
appenninobalkanischen Romania (2 vols.; “Schriften der Balkankommission”; Wien, 1900). Bartoli 
(1873-1946), a bibliography of whose writings is prefixed (pp. xxi-xxxii) to a late collection of his 
papers or essays in ‘areal linguistics’ — he called it his testament (Saggi di linguistica spaziale [ Torino, 
1945], started out in Vienna technically as a student of Meyer-Lübke's and later in life made it a point 
to translate, with G. Braun and E. G. Parodi, his teacher's historical grammar of Italian (1927, 1931). 
But his curiosity, not unlike Ascoli’s, was sharply split between Indo-European and Romance, and he 
shared with Ascoli, among his seniors, and with Tagliavini, among his juniors (see fn. 52, above), a 
certain predilection for the circum-Adriatic languages; witness the book he wrote shortly before his 
death, in collaboration with G. Vidossi: Alle porte orientali d'Italia (Torino, 1945), focusing his 
attention on Friuli and Istria (“Dialetti e lingue della Venezia Giulia"). It is my understanding that 
Bartoli, in his declining years, toyed with the idea of revising his monumental monograph on Dalma- 
tian. Whatever one's reaction to Bartoli's later theoretical commitments (‘Neo-linguistics’), his 
circum-Adriatic studies — subsequently pursued by P. Skok and M. Deanovic in Europe and by H. 
and R. Kahane, O. Koshanski, R.L. Hadlich, R. A. Hall, Jr., C.S. Leonard, Jr., and Marilyn M. 
Vihman in this country —, have as significantly enriched comparative Romance linguistics as has the 
decipherment of Tocharian texts the reconstruction of Indo-European. For an appreciation of 
Bartoli see G. Devoto's commemorative article — translated by G. Bonfante, probably Bartoli's most 
ardent follower — in Word 3.208-16 (1947), reprinted in T. A. Sebeok’s Portraits of linguists 2.348—58 
(Bloomington and London, 1966). Especially noteworthy is Devoto's discussion of Bartoli's masterly 
article “Il posto che spetta al latino nella famiglia dei linguaggi ario-europei" (1945), on account of its 
affinity of theme and approach to such Romance studies as W. von Wartburg's booklet La posizione 
della lingua italiana (Bibl. del Leonardo 13; Firenze, 1940); note in particular the latter's concluding 
chapter contrastively typological in design: “Caratteristica comparativa dell'italiano e del francese". 
$? The studies that most snugly fit this description include, for older French: “Mittelfranzösische 
Wortstudien", Sache, Ort und Wort (— Festschrift Jud), 281-328 (Zürich, 1943); for French dialects: 
“Zu den französischen Benennungen der Schaukel; Lautverstärkung und Lautvertauschung", VR 
8.1-33 (1945-46); for Raeto-Romance: “Considérations sur quelques caractéres généraux du roman- 
che”, Mélanges Bally, 283—92 (Genéve, 1939); for North Italian: “Innovations élatives dans l'Italie du 
nord", VR 11.64-100 (1950), and “Uber einige alpinlombardische Eigentiimlichkeiten der Mesolcina 
und der Calanca”, VR 12.221-45 (1952); for Italian: “Un probléme d'homonymie: ital. sost-, sust-”, 
Etymologica: Festschrift Wartburg, 409-16 (Tübingen, 1958); for the aggregate of Italian and Raeto- 
Romance: “Zu den italienischen und rätoromanischen Namen des Muttermals", Miscel-laneåfilolögica 
... A. Griera, 355-66 (Barcelona, 1955); for Spanish (preponderantly): “The birthmark in folk belief, 
language, literature, and fashion", RomPh 10.307-42 (1956—57); for Portuguese: “Geographie linguis- 
tique et expressivisme phonétique: Les noms de la balançoire en portugais", RPF 1/1.1—44 (1946); for 
Rumanian: “Der rumánische Sprachatlas und die Struktur des dakoromanischen Sprachgebiets", 
VR 5.49-86 (1940). Many of these articles, representing the most mature vintage of Jaberg's probings, 
were eventually absorbed into the posthumous New Series of his Sprachwissenschaftliche Forschungen 
und Erlebnisse, ed. by S. Heinimann (RH 75; Bern, 1965), where the author's one article published in 
English appears in the German original. That book contains also a previously unknown piece of major 
scope and methodological importance, a fragment which happily rounds out the string of studies 
examined in this footnote: “Über die Entstehung expressiver Prüfixe im Italienischen” (112-42). 
This demanding pattern of variation, not to say ‘rotation’, is clearly reminiscent of Meyer-Lübke's 
practice (see fn. 9, above) and also calls to mind the well-known preference of A. Meillet and, above 
all, of É. Benveniste, both of whom Jaberg greatly admired. For a bibliography of Jaberg's writings, 
mostly from the pen of Iso Baumer, see VR 17.9-18 (1958), revised and slightly expanded by Heini- 
mann in the 1966 miscellany (325-34); for two mutually complementary necrologies, one from the 
European, the other from the American vantage point, see Heinimann’s ‘Nachruf’ in VR 17.1-8 (1958) 
and my own evocation in RomPh 12.258—61 (1958—59), reprinted in Portraits of linguists 2.454—8. 
68 "Typical of this facet of Jaberg's research — almost unparalleled among Romanists of his genera- 
tion — are studies like *Sinn und Unsinn, Klang und Rhythmus", Festgabe S. Singer, 67-81 (Tübin- 
gen, 1930; an expanded version traceable to 1946 has been included in the 1966 miscellany); *Elation 
und Komparation", Festschrift E. Tiéche, 41-60 (Bern, 1947); “Krankheitsnamen: Metaphorik und 
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Dàmonie", Festschrift K. Meuli, 77-113 (Basel, 1951); “Die Schleuder: zur expressiven Wortgestal- 
tung", Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung: Festschrift A. Debrunner, 213-32 (Bern, 1954); “Gross- 
räumige und kleinráumige Sprachatlanten", VR 14.1-61 (1955); “Suppletivita”, Raccolta di studi ... 
GD Serra, 25-38 (Napoli, 1957). 

The dividing line here drawn between the two categories of Jaberg's studies must be taken with a 
grain of salt. It was a peculiarity of his genius that even where his announced intent was to focus 
attention on a single language the particular process or phenomenon usually examined was of rele- 
vance to the student of general linguistics (grading, effects of homonymy, phonosymbolism); inversely, 
where the choice of a broad title implied de-emphasis of any specific language, Jaberg's aloofness from 
any extreme reaches of abstractness and his attachment to the reality of life — to say nothing of his 
discreetly concealed artistic flair — were such as to guarantee a certain concentration on some con- 
crete key language. Thus, in “Suppletivita”, expatiating on H. Osthoff's famous lecture (1899) 
delivered in an Indo-European key and on Schuchardt’s reaction thereto (1900), he marshals French 
and Italian data, most of them dialectal, in support of his ideas. “Elation und Komparation" is bolder 
in its scope, encompassing small dosages of German, Old Irish, Classical Greek, and even Swahili and 
Hottentot, but granting pride of place to Italian dialects. The theoretical confrontation of large-scale 
vs. small-scale atlases is geared to the critical assessment of specific Romance projects concerned with 
concrete languages or bundles of dialects. 

What characterizes Jaberg and sets him off quite sharply from the scholars with whom he was habi- 
tually associated (Jud, Rohlfs, Wagner, to cite but a few names), is his steady concern not only with 
synchronism and diachronism, but with panchronism as well, a circumstance which made him less 
prominent as a comparative Romanist (stricto sensu), but far more stimulating as a general linguist. 
Part of his research (e.g. in phonosymbolism) reminds one of the distinctly younger P. Guiraud's 
studies in ‘champs morpho-sémantiques’; see fn. 51, above. Jaberg’s ability to examine in a sober 
mood all sorts of facetious, suggestive, grotesque expressions sets him apart from L. Spitzer, who was 
easily carried away by his amusing material and seduced into adopting a jocular, or even abrasively 
sarcastic, attitude. In fact, on the American side it was the young L. Bloomfield, before his baneful 
conversion to behaviorism, who came closest to Jaberg's serene approach and smooth style of ana- 
lysis; cf. Bloomfield's undeservedly forgotten masterpiece, ^Physigunkus", MPh 15.577-602 (1917-18). 
69 Unfortunately, the bibliographic guide, by W. Egloff, to the writings of Jud (1882-1952) extends 
only until 1941; it is prefixed (pp. 1-14) to the sumptuous testimonial Sache, Ort und Wort (RH 20; 
Genéve, 1943), which flanks vol. 6 (1941—42) of VR into which other articles dedicated to Jud were 
allowed to spill over. The great Zürich scholar's output in the last eleven years of his inordinately 
busy life has to be laboriously reconstructed piecemeal, since his easy-going successor A. Steiger 
limited his tribute to a rather thin necrology (VR 12/2.ix-xix [1951-52]). 

Jud’s early enthusiasm for comparatism shines forth in a paper which he published even before 
earning his doctorate: “Die Zehnerzahlen in den romanischen Sprachen”, Aus romanischen Sprachen 
und Literaturen: Festschrift H. Morf, 233-70 (Halle, 1905), and reached its peak in his most influential 
and wide-ranging monograph, "Probleme der altromanischen Wortgeographie", ZRPh 38.1—75 
(1914-17; submitted in 1913). It reappears sporadically, with increasing concentration on lexicology, 
in such studies of the early inter bella period as “‘Eteindre’ dans les langues romanes” and “‘S’éveiller’ 
dans les langues romanes”, RLR 1.192-236 (1925), 2.163-207 (1926). Jud's heavy commitment to his 
demanding atlas project (he, rather than Jaberg, had a lion’s share in the AIS), his inextricable involve- 
ment in two lines of editorial activity (it was he who, on a far more generous scale than Steiger, through 
personal sacrifice, propelled the journal VR and the monograph series Romanica Helvetica), plus 
his teaching duties, which he took very seriously, cut fatally into all genres of his original research, 
with the exception of book reviewing, which he pursued with alacrity to the end. There was an 
additional factor: while his command of French, Raeto-Romance, and Italian (on all temporal levels 
and, geographically, in every nook and cranny) was truly superb, leading to such splendid results as 
“Sur l'histoire de la terminologie ecclésiastique dans la France et dans l'Italie", RLR 10.1-62 (1934) 
and “Afrz. estuet, bündnerisch stuver, estuveir", VR 9.29-56 (1946-47), his expertise in the Hispanic 
field — from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean coast, to say nothing of overseas territories, — was 
quite modest and the quality of his pronouncements, as a result, uneven (the paper, *Problémes lexico- 
logiques de l'hispanoroman", RLR 1.181-9 [1925], is distinctly superior to “A propósito del espafiol 
tomar", Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 2.21—7 (Madrid, 19251); his familiarity with Balkan-Romance was 
negligible. In consequence, when he aimed at a comparative attack on a crux, the French and Italian 
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flank was well protected, while the Spanish flank remained vulnerable; cf. his elegant, but only in part 
convincing article, “It. menzogna, Fr. mensonge, Sp. mentira”, VR 11.101-29 (1950) and my critique, 
“Ancient Hispanic vera(s) and mentira(s), a study in lexical polarization", RomPh 6.121—72 (1952-53), 
Jud's posthumous paper, “Methodische Anleitung zur sachgemässen Interpretation von Karten der 
romanischen Sprachatlanten", VR 13.219-65 (1953—54), bespeaks his undiminished commitment to 
dialect geography applied to all and sundry Romance languages, but cannot rank as strictly compara- 
tive. 

70 "The three concerns that ultimately prevailed in Jud's far-flung production were, first, the archaic 
substratum that left a sediment in the Alps (cf. the early opening wedge: “Dalla storia delle parole 
lombardo-ladine" [1911]; from here the line leads to J. Hubschmid's daredevil researches in circum- 
Mediterranean perspective and beyond); second, the Celtic (in particular, Gaulish) substratum recog- 
nizable through the prism of etymology; third, Germano-Romance contacts, esp. in and around 
Switzerland; witness, in addition to Jud's dissertation (1907) on OFr. accusatives in -ain and -on, 
his distinctly later analysis of Burgundian relics in Franco-Provengal (“Zum burgundischen Wortgut 
des Frankoprovenzalischen", VR 2.1—23 [1937]), the suffix study, "Die Verbreitung der Ortsnamen 
auf -engo in Oberitalien", Donum natalicium Jaberg, 162-92 (RH 4 [1937]), and such mature inquiries, 
written at the summit of his career, as “Zur Geschichte der romanischen Reliktwórter in den Alpen- 
mundarten der deutschen Schweiz”, VR 8.34-109 (1945-46), cf. the very circumstantial summary by A. 
Kuhn in the latter's decennial report, Die romanischen Sprachen, 271-3. 

71 Whereas during the first decade of her career — which began when she was young middle-aged — 
E. Richter (b. 1865), encouraged by Mussafia and Meyer-Lübke, toed the line of orthodox compara- 
tism, as shown by her Vienna dissertation: Zur Entwicklung der romanischen Wortstellung aus der 
lateinischen (Halle, 1903), by her equally pan-Romanic *Habilitationsschrift Lat. AB im Romanischen 
(Halle, 1904), by her major venture into the etymological jungle: Die Bedeutungsgeschichte der 
romanischen Wortsippe BUR(D), SbÖAW 156/5.1-138 (1908), and, most emphatically, by an article 
dedicated to Meyer-Lübke and perhaps drawing its inspiration from the latter's comparative edifice 
and his Franzósische historische Grammatik: *Der innere Zusammenhang in der Entwicklung der 
romanischen Sprachen” (completed in March 1910), in Prinzipienfragen der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, D. ZRPh, Suppl. 27.57-143 (1911), her later development followed entirely different 
paths. 

In the last thirty years of Elise Richter's life her interest clearly veered away from formal compara- 
tism toward four neatly identifiable domains adjacent to it: (a) specific attention to French, with a 
discernible emphasis on its modern stage; (b) engrossment with (instrumental) phonetics; (c) enhanced 
curiosity about a psychologically tinted general linguistics; (d) occasional involvement with problems 
of language teaching, with experiments in ‘haute vulgarisation', and with other aspects of applied 
linguistics. This last class of studies invites no further attention here beyond bare mention of two 
volumes from her pen in Teubner's series ^Aus Natur und Geisteswelt", Nos. 354 and 570: Wie wir 
sprechen (Leipzig, 1912) and Fremdwortkunde (Leipzig, 1919), but the three remaining prongs of her 
curiosity call for some elaboration. 

a) Richter has to her credit a semipopular book: Die Entwicklung des neuesten Franzósischen 
(Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1933) based on an earlier major article (“Der Entwicklungsweg des neuesten 
Französischen”, ASNS 158.60-83, 222-42 [1930]) ; and miscellaneous notes, such as “Umschreibungen 
des Personalpronomens", NS 39.280-3 (1931): argot ta viande ‘thou’, ma pomme ~ mongniasse ‘T, 
etc. (for criticism see L. Spitzer, NS 40.483-6 [1932]). 

b) Apart from an elementary textbook (Lautbildungskunde; Einführung in die Phonetik [Leipzig & 
Berlin, 1922]) she published a number of technical studies, including “Uber die Reihenfolge der 
Organeinstellung beim Sprechen", VKR 3.25-38 (1930), “Das psychische Geschehen und die Artikula- 
tion”, ANPE 13.41-71 (1937), and “Lange und Kürze", AVglPhon 2.12-29 (1938); more important, 
as a colleague of N.S. Trubetzkoy's at Vienna she recognized, well ahead of any other Romance 
linguist, the importance of Prague-style phonology, witness her pioneering report, *Die Entwicklung 
der Phonologie", NS 38.529-43 (1930), and her searching review of the trailblazer's Grundzüge der 
Phonologie (1938) in AR 25.417-26 (1941). 

c) The erstwhile comparatist Richter's encroachment with general linguistics — obviously in 
advance of Malmberg, Ulimann, and Guiraud — characterizes her work ever since 1925. Her two 
possibly best-remembered contributions among the papers so slanted are: (a) “Impressionismus, 
Expressionismus und Grammatik" (ZRPh 47.349-71 [1927]), an expanded version of which, “Im- 
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presionismo, expresionismo y gramática" (pp. 57-131) forms part of A. Alonso and R. Lida’s omnibus 
volume El impresionismo en el lenguaje (Colección de estudios estilísticos 2; Buenos Aires, 1936; 2nd 
ed., 1942; 3rd ed., 1956), discussed by G. Cirot, H. Flasche, G. Gougenheim, and conceivably yet 
other critics; and (b) “Unterbewusste Vorgänge im Sprachleben” in the prestigious miscellany, 
Mélanges Bally, 31-47 (Genéve, 1939). A less prominently placed paper moving in the same groove is 
the review article “Sprachpsychologie und Stilistik” (ASNS 156.203-19 [1929]), cf. also the “Rand- 
bemerkungen” in ZNU 34.344-51 (1935) — marginalia to E. Winkler, which provoked the interested 
party's rejoinder (pp. 351-3). I would further place in this rubric the fine panchronic study “Zur 
Syntax der Inschriften und Aufschriften”, VR 2.104—35 (1937) — dedicated to the classicist P. Kret- 
schmer and cast in a Latin mould, but abounding in excursuses into twentieth-century usage the 
world over, in reference to all manner of clipped syntax (‘Kurzsatze’), as found in inscriptions, 
formulas, headlines, traffic posters, street signs, plaques, commercial advertisements, and the like. 

To the end, however, Elise Richter remained faithful to the old Meyer-Lübkean tradition of alter- 
nately turning her attention now to the one, now to the other Romance language, sometimes as a 
phonetician, then again as a morphologist, in rare instances as an etymologist. In this fashion she 
bestowed occasional favors on Old Italian (“Das altitalienische tabacco”, AR 11.251-7 [1927]); 
Modern Italian (“Die italienischen č und š Laute”, ANPE 16.1—38[1940]) ; Old French ("TLat.] SENIOR- 
[Frz.] sire", WuS 12.114-31 [1929]; “Altfr. mal-mel”, ASNS 161.229-31 [1932]; “Altfr. guer—car”, AR 
16.193-210 [1932]}; Modern French (“Der Stammausgleich der ableitenden französischen Verben; 
sprachpsychologische Betrachtungen", AR 25.384—400 [1941]; cf. above); Portuguese (“Bayadere”, 
VKR 5.1-20 [1932], with further discussion by C. Tagliavini, L. Spitzer, and herself, VKR 6.166-9, 
188 [1933)); and Rumanian (critique of studies by S. Puşcariu and A. Rosetti in RF 52.166—70 [1938] 
and 55.390-1 [1941], respectively). Interestingly, living with her older sister, Helene, a noted feminist 
and astonishingly prolific writer on English literature and on the history of the theater, Elise was 
stimulated in her spare time to extend the same cosmopolitan treatment to a variety of Romance 
literatures, including in this separate purview of hers: Old French (ZFSL 56.65—7 [1932]: on a passage 
in St. Alexis), Classical Spanish (Shakespeare Jahrbuch 64.141-58 [1928]: on Juan Timoneda), and 
Classical Portuguese (NS 37.23-30 [1929]: on Camões). 

Then, in one last effort which she herself unabashedly called heroic, Elise Richter, between the 
covers of one medium-sized book, offered the quintessence of her entire life, Part 1 (“Chronologische 
Phonetik des Franzósischen bis zum Ende des 8. Jahrhunderts") of a most ambitious book, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Romanismen (ZRPh, Suppl. 82 [1934]). In this bold synthesis her early comparatism 
and her newfangled concern with French were for once reconciled, since her monograph dealt with 
proto-French, so that conceivably three-quarters of her findings apply to cognate languages as well. 
In an age that generated spatial (areal) linguistics through almost excessive, obsessive infatuation with 
territorial shifts, Richter produced a book that minimized geographic extension, concentrating 
instead on a logically, physiologically, and philologically reconstructed temporal sequence of sound 
changes. 

Except for N. Lindholm's lukewarm and inconclusive review (NPhM 38.195-9 [1937]; he missed 
the socio-historical ingredient of causation), critics in unison pointed out the exceptional merit of 
Elise Richter's Beitráge, clamoring for the second volume, which was never to appear. For individual 
voices within this chorus listen to I.D.O.A[rnold], Ad Aer 5.123-5 (1936), who praises the physio- 
logical (articulatory) substructure; to J. Bourciez, RLaR 67.551—5 (1936), who disagrees on details 
(theory of syllable, long consonants, stress) and chides the author for insufficient attention to French 
scholarship, but nevertheless admires her book; to A. Ewert, MLR 31.232-4 (1936): ‘a model of 
scientific method’; to J. Kollross, LG RPh 59.261—5 (1938), who wholeheartedly approves the chrono- 
logical method as an auxiliary construct, though not as a substitute for time-honored systematic 
‘Lautlehre’; to an astoundingly young H. Lausberg, ASNS 169.107-11 (1936): *Zweifellos ein grosser 
Fortschritt, ja ein Wendepunkt in der Geschichte der Lautlehre'. Understandably, the longest critiques 
— those by J. Brüch, ZRPh 55.685-701 (1935), and by E. Gamillscheg, ZFSL 61.89-106 (1937), cf. 
also Ausgewählte Aufsätze 1.25-42 — contained the longest list of individual objections and qualifica- 
tions. Richter herself intervened in the ensuing discussion in a self-critique or, rather, self-defense 
(RF 53.229-36 [1939]), anent her own review of Gamillscheg's book just mentioned, and in a support- 
ing article (“Grundsätzliche Erklärungen und Nachträge zur Chronologischen Phonetik”, ZRPh 
56.604-18 [1936]). After the war the debates calmed down, though I made a point of returning to her 
method in my “Tentative typology of Romance historical grammars”; see Essays on linguistic themes, 
71-164, esp. 102-4 (Oxford, 1968). 
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Among other accomplishments Richter was also a fine historian of her chosen discipline and a 

loyal disciple, writing substantial commemorative articles on her direct teachers, the arch-Viennese A. 
Mussafia (ZFSL 55.168-93 [1931]) and the long-time resident of Vienna W. Meyer-Lübke (ASNS 
170.197—210 [1936]), also on such inspiring figures rooted in nearby Graz as H. Schuchardt (three 
separate essays: in ASNS 154.224—58 [1928], in NS 36.35-45 [1928], and in Neue Österreichische 
Biographie 1/6.122-31 [Wien, 1929]). It is a great pity that, despite the tragic circumstances of her 
death in the ‘model concentration camp’ of Theresienstadt, nothing has been undertaken, either in 
her native Austria or in Germany, to collect and reissue her writings or so much as to compile a biblio- 
graphy and publish a necrology worthy of the occasion. The only obituaries — mutually complemen- 
tary and studded with personal recollections — that have come to my attention are those by L. Spitzer 
and H. Adolf, published consecutively in an American journal (RomPh 1.329-41 [1947-48 ]). 
72 It is not irrelevant to note that Gamillscheg's first major book, the Studien zur Vorgeschichte einer 
romanischen Tempuslehre (SbÓAW 172/6 [1913]), was also the one most conspicuously oriented in the 
direction of comparatism at its most demanding. Meyer-Lübke called it ‘bahnbrechend’, but at the 
same time observed the profession's icy reaction to it: ‘Keine Beachtung gefunden’ (“Die romanische 
Sprachwissenschaft der letzten zwölf Jahre”, RER 1.9-34 [1925] at 10-11). The second major venture 
of this kind, equally audacious but distinctly less elaborate (Zum romanischen Artikel und Possessiv- 
pronomen, SbPAW 27 [1936]; a 33-page pamphlet), encountered a mixed reception: S. Puscariu was 
politely evasive (“Zur Nachstellung des rumänischen Artikels", ZRPh 57.240—74 [1937 = Festnummer 
Karl Jaberg], in large part a critical review of then recent writings by N. Dráganu, D. Gázdaru, A. 
Graur, R. Paul, and A. Procopovici); K. Jaberg, balanced as usual in apportioning praise and stric- 
tures, did not repress his skepticism (DLZ 61.1190-2 [1940]) ; but Gamillscheg's perennial gadfly, that 
Vossler disciple E. Lerch, subjected the hastily written tract to merciless pounding, on philological and 
linguistic grounds alike, both in a straight book review (Z RPh 59.90-101 [1939]), and in its companion 
piece, a major explanatory article (“Gibt es im Vulgárlateinischen und im Rumänischen eine *Gelenks- 
partikel’?”, ZRPh 60.113-90 [1940 = Festnummer O. Schultz-Gora]). While Lerch demonstrated at 
every step his adversary's slipshodness and while both he and Jaberg described him as somewhat 
reckless and triggerhappy in his ‘Konstruiersfreudigkeit’, they did not elucidate the essential rigidity 
and conservatism of his method, which has fundamentally remained H. Paul's. It was K. Togeby 
(SNPh 25.202-5 [1952]) and S. Ullmann (MLR 47.234—5 [1952]) in their respective appraisals — by 
no means severely condemnatory — of Gamillscheg’s much later Französische Bedeutungslehre 
(Tübingen, 1951) who showed that in his basic theoretical assumptions he had never moved beyond 
what was fashionable in 1910 (in the case of semantics, beyond Wundt). 

Neither Gamillscheg's first massive magnum opus, Romania Germanica (3 vols. ; Berlin & Leipzig, 
1934-36) — the reverse of T. Frings’ more compact and more imaginative Germania Romana (Halle, 
1932; Suppl. 4 to Teuthonista) — nor certain shorter ground-breaking studies, such as “Historia 
lingüística de los visigodos” (tr. by A. Rosenblat; RFE 19.117-50, 229-60 [1932]) are, strictly speaking, 
comparative, though they are pan-Romanic in scope and, undeniably, involve elements of compara- 
tism. Being concerned with the history of migrations and settlements (witness the subtitle: “Sprach- 
und Siediungsgeschichte der Germanen auf dem Boden des alten Rómerreichs"), they lack a sharp 
linguistic focus, such as would have been provided by the incisive reconstruction of any earlier lan- 
guage stage. Romance-Germanic contacts have, incidentally, been the author's lifelong preoccupa- 
tion, ever since his Vienna doctoral dissertation: Die romanischen Elemente in der deutschen Mundart 
von Lusern (ZRPh, Suppl. 43; Halle, 1912), witness in particular *Über Lautsubstitution" (Festschrift 
Meyer-Lübke, ZRPh, Suppl. 27.162-91 and Ausgewählte Aufsätze 1.244-76); “Die romanischen 
Ortsnamen des Unterwinschgaus" (1924), involving Central Raeto-Romance (a paper now most 
conveniently accessible in Ausgewählte Aufsätze 1.277-310 [Jena and Leipzig, 1937]); and “Germa- 
nisches im Franzósischen" (Homenaje a F. Krüger 1.17-40 [Mendoza, Arg., 1953)). 

It was unquestionably French that before long moved into the center of Gamillscheg's attention, 
sometimes with corroborative or contrastive support from other Romance languages, as in the excel- 
lent paper “Zur Frage der Auswahl bei der suffixalen Ableitung" (1928, orig. in D. Behrens Festschrift, 
later also in Ausgewählte Aufsätze 1.143-63). The main line leads from exercises in dialect geography 
(inspired by attendance of J. Gilliéron's seminars) such as Die Bezeichnungen der ‘Klette’ im Gallo- 
romanischen (Halle, 1915; in collaboration with L. Spitzer) and *Wetzstein und Kumpf im Gallo- 
romanischen” (AR 6.1-104 [1922]) through a phenomenology of affixation (“Grundzüge der gallo- 
romanischen Wortbildung", in Gamillscheg and Spitzer, Beitrüge zur romanischen Wortbildungslehre, 
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1-60 [Genéve, 1921]) and a controversial etymological dictionary (Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
franzósischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1926-29]) to a lopsided and atomistic historical semantics, almost 
exclusively geared to word histories (Franzósische Bedeutungslehre, see above; an unsparingly severe 
review was contributed by H. Sperber in RomPh 8.138-42 [1954-55]; cf. Gamillscheg’s satellite article 
on the concretization of abstracts in Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.163-83 [1951]) and thence to the 
author's second magnum opus, the long-planned Historische französische Syntax (2 vols., Tübingen, 
1957-58). But the steady march along this main avenue has been quite deliberately interrupted by all 
manner of excursuses into other Romance languages, esp., over a half-century, Rumanian: Oltenische 
Mundarten (SbÖAW 190/3 [1919]), later Die Mundart von Serbänesti-Titulesti (Jena and Leipzig, 
1936), and, after the war — most of which Gamillscheg spent in Bucharest — “Der rumánische Sprach- 
atlas”, CSP 1.3-36 (1952). Papers devoted to Italian and to Raeto-Romance have been, for the most 
part, review articles. Old Spanish is represented by a Gothophile study on epic versification (ZRPh 
41.57-69 [1921], whose message R.A. Hall, Jr. has not so long ago endorsed (RomPh 19.227-34 
[1965-66]). Gamillscheg's occasional escapades into general linguistics command little interest. 

Conceivably more important than Gamillscheg's own work as comparatist has been his ability to 
instill in his students continued enthusiasm for this approach amid a climate of its gradual decline. 
Characteristically, the Festgabe which he received on his sixty-fifth birthday (Tübingen, 1962) contains 
studies of direct disciples such as H. Kuen, “Rückläufige Bewegungen in der Entwicklung der roma- 
nischen Sprachen zum analytischen Typus ...” (pp. 140-63) and G. Reichenkron, “Einige grundsätz- 
liche Bemerkungen zum Vigesimalsystem" (pp. 164—84, with attention to France, Italy, the Iberian 
peninsula, and southeastern Europe); cf. also H. and R. Kahane's publications straddling the Atlantic, 
e.g. “The augmentative feminine in the Romance languages", RomPh 2.135-75 (1948-49). 

"3 Though Portuguese and Rumanian occasionally claimed Spitzer's curiosity, it was Gallo-Romance, 
Hispano-Romance, and Italian that, at different times, almost monopolized his enthusiasm. Particu- 
larly noteworthy was his pioneering concern with Modern Catalan, embodied in three tiers of lexical 
notes: the first channeled, in 1913, through NPAM ; the second issued as a slender pamphlet, due to 
war-time austerity: Katalanische Etymologien (Suppl. 6 to Jb. der hamb. wiss. Anst. 35 [1917]); the 
third expanded into a full-length book: Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den übrigen ibero- 
romanischen Sprachen (Bibl. dell' AR 2:1; Genéve, 1921). On the side of Italian viewed qua language, 
for once without the slightest reference to high-brow literature, one must credit Spitzer with two 
major books: Die Umschreibungen des Begriffes ‘Hunger’ im Italienischen; stilistisch-onomasiologische 
Studie auf Grund von unveröffentlichtem Zensurmaterial (ZRPh, Suppl. 68; Halle, 1920) and Italie- 
nische Umgangssprache (Bonn and Leipzig, 1922) — the latter imitated by W. Beinhauer in his parallel 
analysis of colloquial Peninsular Spanish (1930; rev. ed., 1958; Span. tr., 1963; rev. in 1968). 

74 Though no definitive verdict can be returned before the systematic inventorying of Spitzer's 
almost unbelievably scattered writings — surely exceeding one thousand in sheer number —, it is 
safe to affirm that most of them not only deal with a single language, but also focus on a given period 
and even on the style of just one writer. In short, we have before us a corpus of studies in carefully 
selected idiolects (the speakers being verbally gifted, in part inspired, individuals), or, at least, in 
sharply characterized milieux (Italian prisoners of war, American publicity experts). Comparatism is 
practiced on a wide scale but it is random, free-wheeling, flamboyant, and, above all, serves to provide 
striking parallels to idiosyncrasies of semantic change. This is a far cry from any systematic applica- 
tion of the comparative method in an effort to deduce, from a group of daughter languages, their 
common ancestor, or to achieve any other clearly defined purpose. Another characteristic of Spitzer's 
focus is his steady concern with stylistics, as a compromise, so to speak, between his literary and 
linguistic leanings. This proclivity is traceable to his doctoral dissertation — published when he 
was barely twenty-three years old: Die Wortbildung als stilistisches Mittel, exemplifiziert an Rabelais, 
nebst einem Anhang über die Wortbildung bei [H. de] Balzac in seinen ‘Contes drolatiques’ (ZRPh, 
Suppl. 29; Halle, 1910). 

The misleading impression of a comparatist strain in Spitzer has been reinforced by such whims 
and facts as his tendency to publish articles in a variety of Romance languages (the truth is that he 
pressed into service some excellent translators); as his successful stewardship of pan-Romanic ven- 
tures, like the abovementioned Meisterwerke der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft (2 vols.; München, 
1929-30); as the appearance of several volumes of collected short items dealing with separate prob- 
lems of diverse languages, burdened with a network of all manner of cross-references and incidental 
or tangential remarks: Aufsdtze zur romanischen Syntax und Stilistik (Halle, 1918); Stilstudien (2 
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vols., München, 1928: I. Sprachstile; IT. Stilsprachen); Romanische Stil- und Literaturstudien (Kölner 
Rom. Arb. 1-2; Marburg, 1931); Essays in historical semantics; testimonial volume in honor of ... 
(New York, 1947); Linguistics and literary history (Princeton, 1948; 2nd ed., New York, 1962); 
Romanische Literaturstudien 1936-1956 (Tübingen, 1959). Characteristically, no posthumous volume 
has been issued to assemble Spitzer's predominantly linguistic studies, nor am I aware of any biblio- 
graphic guide to them comparable in coverage to those that exist for the same scholar's literary inves- 
tigations. 

Perhaps Spitzer came closest to straight Romance comparatism (psychologically tinted) in such 
monographs as “Uber Ausbildung von Gegensinn in der Wortbildung" — his share in Gamillscheg 
and Spitzer, Beiträge zur romanischen Wortbildungslehre (Bibl. del” AR 2:2; Genève, 1921). 

Closer to general linguistics is Spitzer's meritorious work on the Hugo Schuchardt Brevier (1922; 

2nd ed., 1928); and certain book-length polemic tracts involving burning issues of ‘Sprachpolitik’: 
Fremdwórterhatz und Fremdwórterhass; eine Streitschrift über die Sprachreinigung (Wien, 1918), and 
Anti-Chamberlain; Betrachtung eines Linguisten über H.S.C.’s ‘Kriegsaufsätze’ und die Sprachbewer- 
tung im allgemeinen (Leipzig, 1918). 
75 The overwhelming majority of Wagner's writings, which almost span six decades (cf. G. Manup- 
pella's analytical bibliography in BF 15.39-124 [1954-55] and J.L. Butler's opportune supplement in 
RPh 21.533-6 [1967—68]) and, without exception, all his book-length ventures are overtly dedicated 
to a single Romance language and, by implication, shun the pan-Romanic perspective. 

The favorite target of his curiosity was, of course, Sardinian, to which he dedicated a string of 
monographs, manuals, annotated text editions, reference books, and broad-gauged syntheses. The 
peaks of this ceaseless activity include these items: Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten, mit 
besonderer Berücksichtigung der um den Gennargentu gesprochenen Varietüten (ZRPh, Suppl. 12: 
Halle, 1907; also submitted as a Würzburg dissertation); ed. SZdsardische Trutz- und Liebes-, Wiegen- 
und Kinder-lieder (ZRPh, Suppl. 57; Halle, 1914); ed. Die ‘Rimas spirituales! von Girolamo Araolla 
(Ges. f. rom. Lit. 37; Dresden, 1915); Das ländliche Leben Sardiniens im Spiegel der Sprache; kultur- 
historische sprachliche Untersuchung (WuS, Suppl. 4; Heidelberg, 1921; there appeared, in 1928, an 
abbreviated translation into Italian); “La stratificazione del lessico sardo", RLR 4.1—61 (1927), with 
30 maps; Studien über den sardischen Wortschatz (1. Die Familie, 2. Der menschliche Kórper) (Bibl. 
del AR 2:16 [Genéve, 1930)); “Flessione nominale e verbale del sardo antico e moderno", JD 14.93— 
200 (1938), 15.1-29 (1939); *Über die neuen Ausgaben und die Sprache der altsardischen Urkun- 
denbücher von S. Nicola di Trullas und S. Maria di Bonarcado", VR 4.233-69 (1939), 5.106-64 (1940); 
Historische Lautlehre des Sardischen (ZRPh, Suppl. 93; Halle, 1941); La lingua sarda: storia, spirito e 
forma (Bern, 1951); Historische Wortbildungslehre des Sardischen (RH 39; Bern, 1952); Dizionario 
etimologico sardo, ed. by R.G. Urciolo (3 vols.; Heidelberg, 1957-64). Had Wagner's various zoo- 
nymic studies (on the name of tbe ‘fox’, ‘marten’, etc.) been conjoined, they might have yielded a good- 
sized book (AR 10.501-44 [1932], 12.1-18 and 481-94 [1934], 20.49-86 [1936]; ZRPh 57.577-81 
[1937], etc.). 

The dosage of admixed comparatism will vary from case to case. It will be kept to the barest mini- 
mum where point-by-point confrontation of a well-rounded system of lexical labels with a system of 
real-life events or relationships is at stake. It will increase where the infiltration of borrowings from 
sister languages, the discussion of peculiarities shared by just a few of those languages or bundles of 
dialects (e.g. South Italian), or, generally speaking, the axis Latin-Old Sardinian-Modern Sardinian 
occupies the center of attention. Measured by these standards, substratal articles such as *Über die 
vorrömischen Bestandteile des Sardischen", AR 15.207—47 (1931) — which two decades later was to 
serve as a launching pad for J. Hubschmid's inquiries (cf. also RLR 9.275-84 [1933]) — and diffusio- 
nist studies, like “Die Beziehungen des Griechentums zu Sardinien und die griechischen Bestandteile 
des Sardischen”, Byz.-Ngr. Jb. 1.158-69 (1920), “Los elementos español y catalán en los dialectos 
sardos”, RFE 9.221—65 (1922), and “Die festlándisch-italienischen sprachlichen Einflüsse in Sardinien", 
AR 16.135-48 (1932) — all of them eventually distilled and epitomized in the less technically worded 
synthesis La lingua sarda (1951) — are clearly of especial relevance in this context. Also of prime 
importance to the comparatist, on account of Wagner's attempt to embed his Sardinian findings in 
the wider matrix of general Romance, are two sets of fine-meshed corrections and additions (“Retti- 
fiche ed aggiunte") to Meyer-Lübke's Romance etymological dictionary (= REW), the first set bearing 
on the original edition (1911-20): Rev. dial. rom. 4.129-39 (1912) and ASNS 135.103-20 (1916), 
140.240-6 (1920); the second, longer set focusing on the revised edition (1930-35): ASNS 160.228—39 
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(1931) and 163.237-40 (1933), Studi Sardi 2.13-60 (1935), and AR 19.1—29 (1935), 20.343-58 (1936), 
and 25.i1—67 (1940). 

Wagner's research in Hispano-Romance is very difficult to describe, because most of it was embodied 
not in books, but in articles and in extended reviews and has thus remained unindexed and, by and 
large, unassimilated, except perhaps by J. Corominas in his Diccionario crítico etimológico (1954-57). 
Within the total spectrum one can set off certain regionally and socially defined streaks: (a) Judeo- 
Spanish (suggested by the author's early teaching stint in Constantinople), (b) American-Spanish 
(stimulated by a research trip to Mexico), (c) European Portuguese (provoked by several years' 
residence in Coimbra), and (d) Catalan, quite apart from (e) Gypsy-Spanish; but each such streak may 
have been further nuanced by the author's emphasis on thieves’ argot and other synchronic layers 
(‘Sondersprachen’). Diachronic layers, on the other hand, are — in marked contrast to the situation 
in Sardinian just described — almost entirely missing. 

a) Three major monographs: Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Judenspanischen von Konstantinopel 
(Schriften der Balkankommission 2/3; Wien, 1914), which supplemented and, to a large extent, 
eclipsed J. Subak’s earlier inquiries (1907); Caracteres generales del judeo-espafiol de Oriente (RFE, 
Suppl. 12; Madrid, 1930) — revised and expanded version of a few lectures delivered at Madrid's 
Centro de Estudios Históricos; and a distinctly weaker, poorly edited aftermath, "Espigueo judeo- 
espafiol", RFE 34.9-106 (1950) — anticlimactic in its effect on the reader, plus a number of shorter 
contributions: Rev. dial. rom. 1.470—506 (1909), Bull. dial. rom. 1.53-63 (1909), ZRPh 37.743-5 (1913) 
and 40.543-9 (1920), RFE 10.225-44 (1923), 12.398-400 (1923), Arquivo de Hist. e Bibl. (Coimbra) 
1.256-72 (1924), ASNS 147.256—7 (1924), Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal 2.193-208 (1925), 
ZRPh 50.745-50 (1930), VKR 4.221-45 (1931), 9.167—71 (1936), BF 9.349—51 (1948); Lingua Portu- 
guesa 15.189—95 (1950), etc. 

b) As regards New World Spanish, note one book — not recognized as a masterpiece — aiming at 
the general reader: Lingua e dialetti dell’ America spagnola (Firenze, 1949), one monograph involving 
colonial Mexican Spanish: ed. of G. Fernández y Ávila, La infancia de Jesu-Cristo, MS Tlacotálpam 
(ZRPh, Suppl. 72; Halle, 1922); plus a long succession of middle-sized and shorter pieces, of which 
*Amerikanisch-Spanisch und Vulgárlatein", ZRPh 40.286-312, 385—404 (1920; translated into Spanish 
in 1924), in conjunction with “ ‘El supuesto andalucismo de América’ y la teoría climatológica", RFE 
14.20-32 (1927), turned out to be the most provocative; cf. my analysis of the reactions to it: CTL 
4.164-72 (1968). Other pieces worth noting are “Mexikanisches Rotwelsch", ZRPh 39.513-50 (1919), 
which adds the ingredient of cant (cf. the elaboration in ZRPh 50.738-40 [1930]); a study of Ecuado- 
rian Spanish in response to G. Lemos: RFE 10.73-82 (1923) ; Mexicanisms of Aztec background, RFE 
11.74—7 (1924); one side-glance at Canary Islands Spanish, RFE 12.78-86 (1925), and another at 
Mexican folklore (JAF 40.105-43 [1927]); exotic lexical elements in Río de la Plata Spanish, RFE 
15.191-6 (1928); Amerindian words in New World Spanish, RFE 15.294-7 (1928), also 34.315—17 
(1950); ‘Afronegrismos’ beside Gaucho speech, ZRPh 49.100-9 (1929); the Papiamento creole of 
Curazao, RFE 18.284-6 (1931); Spanish elements in Nahuatl and in Guarani, ZRPh 54.119—22 (1934); 
Arg. pibe/pebete, VKR 10.370-8 (1937); Peruvian Spanish, VKR 11.48-68 (1938), to whose problems 
Wagner was alerted by P. M. Benvenutto Murrieta's monograph (1936); two necrologies of R. Lenz — 
in VKR 12.181-5 (1939) and in BFM 3.114-19 (1940); Costa Rican Spanish, Lingue estere 11.264—5 
(1946); Italian immigrant speech (‘Cocoliche’) in Platense, Lingue estere 12.22-4 (1947); side-glance at 
Brazilian-Portuguese, VR 9.325-6 (1946-47); Am.-Sp. suffix -eco, NRFH 4.105-14 (1950); Colombian 
(Bogotano) cant (‘caló’), Thesaurus 6.181-213 (1950); Dominican alongside Yucateco varieties, VR 
12.186-92 (1951), etc. 

c) Wagner's curiosity about Portuguese crystallized, it would seem, at a fairly late date; the impetus 
came indisputably from Judeo-Spanish (cf. RFE 10.398—400 [1923]), and one observes, after a slow 
and hesitant start, a steadily mounting momentum until shortly after the scholar's transfer from 
Coimbra to the Urbana campus and thence to Washington, D.C., where he died in 1962. Here is the 
contour of the trajectory — LGRPh 46.114 (1925): rev. of J. Leite de Vasconcelos’ philologically 
slanted Textos arcaicos (in their definitive garb); LG RPh 48.278—9 (1927): critique of the same expert's 
ethnographic study, A figa; ASNS 147.265-7 (1924) and VKR 3.87-92 (1930): two notes (on deriva- 
tional suffixes) subsuming Portuguese under Hispano-Romance; VKR 6.289-95 (1933): Luso-Arabic 
fieetingly viewed in the same subordinate perspective, then, before long, separately examined through 
a powerful etymological lens (Biblos 10.427—53 [1934] — cf. the supplementary analysis, Biblos 
17.601—12 [1941] and a distinctly late echo in RPF6.1-35 [1953-55]) alongside a comparably delimited 
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probing of Hispano-Arabic (RFE 21.225—7 [1934]); VKR 7.97-8 (1934): return to Leite de Vascon- 
celos, this time appraised as an anthroponymist. From here the path leads to a merger of two strains 
of curiosity, one about Portuguese, the other about city cant: “Portugiesische Umgangssprache und 
Caldo, besonders im heutigen Lissabon", VKR 10.1-41 (1937), (post-script) 11.380 (1938) — for one 
later instance of the same conflation of interests see below, under (e); to a bird's-eye view, that same 
year, of miscellaneous Lusophilic books, encompassing language and realia: AR 22.425-8 and VKR 
11.181-6; to a puzzling question of Portuguese tense usage: VR 5.258-63 (1940); to a dissection of 
racy Portuguese derivational models — flanking two similar inquiries into Spanish (see the concluding 
paragraph of this note): VKR 14.169-94 (1941), with delayed reverberations in Studia philologica ... 
L. Spitzer, 403-12 (Bern, 1958): on masc. -ana; to confrontation of student slang with rural speech: 
VR 10.321-32 (1948-49). Wagner's two final large-scale papers in this domain are among his weigh- 
tiest: “Das “Diminutiv’ im Portugiesischen", Orbis 1.460—76 (1952), which straggled behind A. 
Alonso's essay, but preceded by a sizable margin the monographs by B. Hasselrot, S. Skórge, D. 
Catalán, and F. González Ollé so ably surveyed by J. R. Craddock in RomPh 19.286—325 (1965-66), 
and a splendid etymological comment — not strictly piscatorial — RomPh 6.316-35 (1952-53) on 
M.T. de M. Lino Netto's — on balance less than satisfactory — thesis, A linguagem dos pescadores e 
lavradores no Concelho de Vila do Conde (1947-48). Topically, that comment obviously echoes his 
own slightly earlier article, “Die Binnenfischerei in Sardinien”, VKR 15.255—75, 359 (1942-43), exem- 
plifying the spread of his curiosity. 

d) The corpus of strictly Catalan inquiries is limited to one slim monograph: Notes linguistiques sur 
l'argot barcelonais, which Barcelona's Institut d'Estudis Catalans absorbed into its series (Bibl. Filol. 
16 [1924]); to the short article, “Katalanisches”, ZRPh 63.524—31 (1943); and to two parallel notes — 
written in the twilight hours of his life — sifting possible vestiges of Catalanisms in Sardinian dialects: 
see Misc. A. Griera 2.409—15 (Barcelona, 1960) and Studia Philologica ... D. Alonso 3.573-8 (Madrid, 
1963). Quite a few of Wagner's pan-Hispanic studies (see below) are, of course, interspersed with 
stray remarks, and even with cameos, on Catalan themes. 

e) Separate researches in Gypsy-Spanish start even later, when the author is past his prime, with 
“Stray notes on Spanish Romani", JGyLS 15.134-8, 16.27-32 (1936), a companion piece to the critical 
survey, “Übersicht über neuere Veróffentlichungen über italienische Sondersprachen; ihre zigeune- 
rische Bestandteile", VR 1.264-317 (1936). They reach their peak, without quite overcoming the ever- 
present hazard of etymological atomization, in another cluster of notes: “Sobre algunas palabras 
gitano-espafiolas y otras jergales", RFE 25.161-81 (1941), followed by an additional helping of the 
same dish: “A propósito de algunas palabras gitano-espafiolas”, Filología 3.161—80 (1951) and, even- 
tually, by a substantial review in RomPh 7.360-6 (1953—54) of C. Clavería's less diffracted Estudios 
sobre los gitanismos del espafiol (1951). The aggregate of these Gypsy-Spanish investigations parallels 
Wagner's studies in Gypsy lexical ingredients of the Bologna street argot (ZRPh 61.363-70 [1941] — 
cf. also 63.425-7, 520-4 [1943] and, in regard to Palermo, the earlier statements in VKR 4.181-6 
[1931]. The center and the periphery of the criminal underworld, as mirrored in speech, invariably 
fascinated Wagner, who followed this thread as far as Turkey: “Der türkische Argot", Bulet. Institut. 
* Alex. Philippide’ 10.1—33 (1943) and who stored sufficient energy to shore up K. Treimer's inconspi- 
cuous note on exoticism in cant (ZRPh 61.339-46 [1941]) with a lengthy elaboration (ZRPh 62.346— 
70 [1942]). The confluence of two interests — one defined geographically, the other sociolinguistically 
— is again observable in *O elemento cigano no caláo e na linguagem popular portuguesa", BF 
10.296-319 (1949), cf. the topically related 1937-39 article mentioned above, under (c). 

Only at an advanced stage of his career (if one agrees to disregard a couple of uncharacteristic notes 
of early vintage) did Wagner delve into Hispano-Romance globally defined, in studies oriented either 
toward etymology and metaphorics (*Iberoromanische Wortmiszellen", Sache, Ort und Wort, 544—62 
[Genéve and Zürich, 1943]; *Anotaciones etimológicas sobre algunas palabras iberorrománicas", 
AILC 5.139-54 [1952]; “Über einige iberische Raubvogelnamen", Estudios ... Menéndez Pidal 4.239— 
64 [Madrid, 1953]; *Anthropomorphe Bilder für Gelándebezeichnungen, vornehmlich in den ibero- 
romanischen Sprachen", Homenaje a R. Oroz, 465-74 [Santiago de Chile, 1955 = BFUCR 8]), or 
toward the racier forms of suffixal derivation (“Iberoromanische Suffixstudien", ZRPh 63.329-66 
[1943] and 64.321—63 [1944] — synchronized with exclusively Portuguese counterparts, see under [c], 
above). His concern with standard Spanish was, except on the didactic level, at no time more than 
sporadic (RFE 11.73-4 and ZRPh 44.589—94, both syntactico-semantic items published in 1924), but 
at the midpoint of his activity as Hispanist he warmed up to the flavor of colloquial Spanish (VKR 
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3.109-23 [1930]) and to the intricacies of Spanish euphemisms (“Uber den verblümten Ausdruck im 
Spanischen", ZRPh 49.1—26 [1929]), which obviously, on account of the ‘veiling’ practices involved, 
bore a measure of typological resemblance to secret languages devised in nearby cultures (“Uber 
Geheimsprachen auf Sardinien", VKR 1.69-94 [1928]). Surprisingly, it took Wagner a long time to 
respond strongly to the challenge of Peninsular Spanish dialects. Asturian xiriga (= Sp. jerga) briefly 
appeared on the horizon, for the sake of its thieves -argot flavor, as early as 1930, and one catches 
glimpses of Andalusian in 1936, then again in 1941; but only in his massive “Etymologische Rand- 
bemerkungen zu neueren iberoromanischen Dialektarbeiten und Wörterbüchern” (ZRPh 69.347-91 
[1953]) — a substantial paper unfortunately marred by all sorts of infelicities, including its pedantic 
and argumentative tone — did his new enthusiasm break through; for criticism see RomPh 9.50-68 
(1955-56), as well as the necrology, RomPh 16.281—9 (1962-63), reprinted in T. A. Sebeok’s Portraits 
of linguists 2.463—74 (Bloomington and London, 1966). 

76 Among the hundreds upon hundreds of Wagner’s publications one detects embarrassingly few 
that are either explicitly pan-Romanic or, still rarer, comparative Romanic, and these few are, as a 
rule, either book reviews (at best, review articles) or short notes. Among his important critical 
reactions let me record the appraisals, in ZRPh 43.121-8 (1923), of L. Spitzer, Über Ausbildung von 
Gegensinn in der Wortbildung (1921); ZRPh 61.348-55 (1941), of V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella 
linguistica storica (n.d.); ZRPh 64.400-5 (1944), of W. von Wartburg, Einführung in Problematik und 
Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (1943); plus two major pieces: “Zu Harri Meiers Die Entstehung der 
romanischen Sprachen und Nationen; methodologische Erwägungen”, RF 61.1-20 (1948), and — 
essentially, pan-Tyrrhenian — “Das Sardische im DCELC von J. Corominas”, RF 69.241-72 (1962). 
The notes are in some instances onomasiologically based, e.g. “Das Fortleben einiger lateinischer bzw. 
vulgärlateinischer Pferdefarbennamen im Romanischen ...”, Glotta 8.233-8 (1917), and the survey of 
the designations of the ‘tornado’ and the ‘funnel-shaped hopper’: “Romanische und baskische Benen- 
nungen des Wirbelwindes und der Windhose nach Geistern”, AR 17.353—60 (1933), 18.611-12 (1934); 
"Sobre os nomes da ‘moega’ nas linguas romänicas”, Biblos 24.247-65 (1948); in part strictly etymo- 
logical, i.e. starting from a given group of forms presumed to be congeners. Examples range from 
Sard.-SIt. (as)stidda/It. sulla/Sp. s-, z-ulla ‘French honeysuckle’ (ZRPh 39.729-33 [1919]) through 
OPis. moccobello[OLog. muccubellu *bribe'/OCat. mogobel “profit in money exchange’ (ZRPh 40.621— 
2 [1920]) to Sp. dejar, Port. deixar, Sic.-Cal. dassari, Sard. dassare ‘to let, leave’ (ZRPh 62.70-6 [1942]) 
— the last-mentioned, I might add, leaves the central issue unsettled. The most ambitious and ‘sweep- 
ing’ in this family of inquiries is presumably the full-length article, “Ober die Grundlagen der roma- 
nischen Phraseologie (im Anschluss an des Petronius Satyricon)”, VER 6.1—26 (1933). 

It seems permissible to list under the same rubric two papers aiming at methodological refinements, 
but drawing their illustrations from an assortment of Romance languages: “Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Wort- und Sachforschung", GRM 8.45-58 (1920) and “Betrachtungen über die Methodenfragen der 
Etymologie” (CultNeol 3.5-26 [1943]). While Wagner was a sound, zestful, and imaginative practi- 
tioner, his contributions to methodology show little originality. These cross-linguistic articles must 
be sharply distinguished from others — vaguely reminiscent of Jaberg's and Guiraud's approaches — 
in which the resources of a single language (in Wagner's case, usually of Sardinian) are tapped to drive 
home a point of major relevance to students of general linguistics; say, “Der Vergleich im Sardischen", 
VR 14.160—72 (1954), and “Die Iteration im Sardischen", Syntactica und Stilistica: Festschrift Gamill- 
scheg, 611—24 (Tübingen, 1957). 

It seems further defensible to lengthen the list — and thus to justify the discussion in such lavish 
detail of Wagner's euvre in this particular section — through the inclusion of certain circum-Mediter- 
ranean items, esp. ^Phallus, Horn und Fisch; lebendige und verschüttete Vorstellungen und Symbole, 
vornehmlich im Bereiche des Mittelmeerbeckens", in Donum natalicium Jaberg, 77-130 (Zürich and 
Leipzig, 1937) and “Expletive Verbalformen in den Sprachen des Mittelmeeres”, RF 67.1-8 (1955). In 
this context it is worth stressing that Albanian, Byzantine and Modern Greek, as well as Anatolian 
Turkish were part of Wagner's equipment (once more, his prolonged stay in Constantinople before 
World War I paid dividends), cf. ZRPh 39.96—102 (1919), Byz.-Ner. Jb. 2.187-90 (1921) and 8.204—13 
(1931), VKR 7.99-100 (1934) and 14.336-8 (1941); that Corsican (ever since 1905), Sicilian (ZRPh 
52.641—70 [1932]), and Maltese (ZRPh 64.168—70 [1944]) were not infrequently objects of his active 
attention, as was also — to round out the record of islands — Cyprus, if not Crete; that the entire 
basin's nautical vocabulary, so intimately interwoven with the strands of the local lingua franca, also 
haunted his imagination (VKR 12.172-6 [1939]; note the links with Vidos and H.R. Kahane. the 
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latter initially a student of Wagner’s in Berlin), and that Rumanian remained throughout a pivot of 
his pan-Romanic expertise: cf. ZRPh 41.586—7 (1921) and, in connection with a sampling of argot 
words, Bul. Instit. ‘Alex. Philippide’ 10.153-62 (1943). These languages of Southeast Europe, of 
different provenience and often displaying motley mixtures, stimulated him at least as much, if not 
more, as did Old Provencal (on lieis see ASNS 139.54—5 [1919]), North Italian (on fersa and bonza see 
ZRPh 40.109-12 [1920]), and Raeto-Romance (rev. in LGRPh 42.192-6 [1921] of W. von Wartburg's 
study of the Bergell dialect; on Friulano see VKR 14.325-6 [1941]): Finally, as an excavator of Afro- 
Latin antiquities Wagner became a successor of Schuchardt — whom he idolized and emulated, even 
to the adoption of the older scholar’s mannerisms (Restos de latinidad en el norte de África (Coimbra, 
1936]). Reversing the direction of that thrust, he also included in his purview the linguistic (lexical) 
impact of Carthage on pre-Roman Sardinia: “Die Punier und ihre Sprache in Sardinien", Sprache 
3.27-43 (1954). Consistently and no doubt deliberately absent from the record of Wagner's publica- 
tions, on the other hand, are studies in French, medieval or modern — except for his minimal atten- 
tion to the Pyrenean zone (ASNS 164.101—2 [1933] and to exotically pungent overseas words (VKR 
12.402-3 [1939]) — as well as the slightest concern with the Celtic substratum and the Germanic 
superstratum in Romance. 

Wagner's exuberantly rich euvre, characterized by heavy stress on the lexicon but not neglectful 
of old-style phonology and grammar, includes also a profusion of advanced and semi-technical studies 
in folklore and folk belief (esp. magic and curses), mythology, archeology, art history; all manner of 
travelogues (‘Reisebilder’) scattered over popular geographic magazines; random scholastic editions 
— testifying to the editor's modest literary sophistication — of, typically, nineteenty-century Spanish 
fiction writers; an occasional literary essay, e.g. on the Mexican-Spanish rogue novel (1816) Periquillo 
Sarniento, on the occasion of its centennial, and on R. Menéndez Pidal’s research in medieval Spanish 
epics (1921); a slender and, all told, less than distinguished guide to American Spanish belles lettres 
(1924); miscellaneous sketches, enlivened with specimens and translations, of less well known lan- 
guages and dialects, from Andalusian to Modern Hebrew, prepared for an Italian educational journal ; 
reviews of elementary grammars and of practical, layman's dictionaries; a fairly long procession of 
pen portraits and necrologies; plus, unfortunately, a chain of sharply polemic articles, increasingly 
strident in tone, directed, in turn, against G. Rohlfs (RFE 11.267-81 [1924]), G. Bottiglioni (RER 
5.286-98 [1929]), A.H. Krappe (AR 19.1132 [1935], G. Alessio and V. Pisani (ZRPh 61.319-39 
[1941], W. von Wartburg (RF 64.416-20 [1952] and 66.361-73 [1955]), G. Bonfante (BCSS 4.392-8 
[1956]), Y. Malkiel (RF 68.443—50 [1956]), and J. Hubschmid (RF 71.241—9 [1959]), for the most part 
in defense of orthodox etymology (as if Wagner were its watchdog) or in impatient rebuttal of specific 
etymological criticism; but the two attacks on Wartburg involve the controversial issue of the Roman- 
ization of Sardinia. These displays of short-tempered ad hominem criticism have hardly improved 
Wagner's image or strengthened the endangered standing of the cherished subdiscipline. 

To this enormous output must be added Wagner's important share as fieldworker for all eight 
volumes (Zofingen, 1928—40) of K. Jaberg and J. Jud's monumental Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und 
der Südschweiz. 

" "Yo the extent that they were not straight medievalists (of the kind represented by, say, K. Wah- 
lund, b. 1846, and J. Vising, b. 1855), Scandinavian Romanists initially felt free to specialize in just 
one language, typically French (cf. P. A. Geijer’s Uppsala dissertation: Sur la dérivation et l'emploi 
des temps de la conjugaison francaise [1869] and his later book: Studier i fransk linguistik (Uppsala, 
1887), occasionally Spanish (cf. A.W. Munthe's pioneering Uppsala dissertation, Anteckningar om 
folkmálet i en trakt af vestra Asturien [1887], followed by a trail of similarly tilted shorter notes and 
reviews). By the turn of the century, however, it became fashionable either to submit a comparative 
thesis on a pan-Romanic subject, or to write an even more ambitious postdoctoral monograph of 
this scope. Examples include: K. Nyrop (b. 1858), Adjectivernes kønsbøjning i de romanske sprog, med 
en indledning om lydlov i analogi (K@benhavn, 1886); E. Staaff (b. 1867), Le suffixe -Arıus dans les 
langues romanes (diss. Uppsala, 1896); C.S.R. Collin, *Zur Geschichte der Nomina actionis im 
Romanischen”, ALLG 13.453-73 (1904) and, more elaborately, Étude sur le développement de sens du 
suffixe -ATA (diss. Lund, 1918); E. G. Wahlgren (b. 1879), Étude sur les actions analogiques réciproques 
du parfait et du participe passé dans les langues romanes (diss. Uppsala 1914; published in UU Å, 1920) 
and, later, Un probléme de phonétique romane: d>r (Uppsala, 1930); J. Melander (b. 1878), Étude 
sur MAGIS et les expressions adversatives dans les langues romanes (diss. Uppsala, 1916) and, indepen- 
dently, Étude sur l'ancienne abréviation des pronoms personnels régimes dans les langues romanes 
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(Uppsala, 1928); I. Pauli (b. 1885), ‘Enfant’, ‘garcon’, ‘fille’ dans les langues romanes, étudiés particu- 
lièrement dans les dialectes gallo-romans et italiens; essai de lexicologie comparée (diss. Lund, 1919); 
Karin Ringenson (b. 1886), Le rapport d'ordinaux et de cardinaux dans les expressions de la date dans 
les langues romanes (Paris, 1934) and “Dies et diurnum; étude de lexicographie et de stylistique”, S.N PA 
10.3-53 (1937-38); A. Lombard (b. 1902), L’infinitif de narration dans les langues romanes; étude de 
syntaxe historique (Uppsala and Leipzig, 1936); B. Hasselrot, *L'abricot: essai de monographie ono- 
masiologique et sémantique", SN Ph 13.45—79, 226-52 (1940-41); “L’origine des suffixes romans en 
-tt-”, SNPh 16.89-104 (1943-44); “Du changement de genre comme moyen d'indiquer une relation de 
grandeur dans les langues romanes”, UU 12.107-25 (1945), and, in minute elaboration upon the 
1943-44 article, the splendid book, Etudes sur la formation diminutive dans les langues romanes 
(Uppsala, 1957). Interestingly, a fairly neat dividing line (the approximate cut-off point is 1920) 
separates pan-Romanic studies submitted as theses from those presented, with better justification, as 
mature pieces of postdoctoral research: thus, Ringenson started out with a narrower phonological 
inquiry: Etude sur la palatalisation du K devant une voyelle antérieure en francais (diss. Uppsala, 1922); 
an astoundingly young Lombard first grappled successfully with a monolingual problem of syntax and 
stylistics : Les constructions nominales dans le francais moderne (diss. Uppsala, 1930); Hasselrot earned 
his spurs with a pinpointing Franco-Provencal dialect study: Etude sur les dialectes d'Ollon et du 
district d' Aigle (Vaud) (diss. Uppsala, 1937). Of course, some Scandinavian scholars shunned the 
bold sweep of comparatism, or limited it to two adjoining languages, say, French and Provencal 
(P. Falk: ‘Jusque’ et autres termes ... marquant le point d'arrivée; diss. Uppsala, 1934); yet even in the 
ranks of those initially concerned with microscopic research in a single domain one notices the deter- 
mination to stake out, at a later juncture, claims to expertise in at least one more language, as when 
E. Walberg (b. 1873), despite a lifetime of philological research devoted to Old French language and 
literature, reserved time for two probings of an Upper Engadine, i.e. Western Raeto-Romance, dialect 
(1907, 1912) and wrote a monograph on a Spanish mid-sixteenth-century playwright (1904), or as 
when H. Nilsson-Ehle (b. 1910), after striking out in 1941 with a syntactico-semantic study of mod. 
Fr. -ment adverbs, subsequently made it a point to include in his purview modern Italian sentence 
structure: Les propositions complétives juxtaposées en italien moderne (Lund, 1947) and eventually 
switched to Central Italian dialectology: Voci romanesche; aggiunte e commenti al vocabolario .. 
Chiappini- Rolandi (Lund, 1957; with P. Belloni). 

However, even in Scandinavia (and particularly in Denmark) one observes a gradual change of 
orientation, away from old-style comparatism and toward ever stronger investment of time, imagina- 
tion, and energy in thinking about general linguistics. While the older scholars indulged in stressing 
the interplay of language and socio-cultural history (not for nothing does K. Nyrop's posthumous 
collection of articles, translated by E. Philipot, bear the tell-tale title: Linguistique et histoire des 
maurs [Paris, 1934]), the younger generation followed a different path. The rather precocious K. 
Sandfeld[-Jensen] (1873-1942), Nyrop’s junior by a margin of fifteen years, submitted his Copenhagen 
dissertation on Eastern Romance: Rumaenske studier (1900) after a youthful commitment to Moliére 
scholarship (1893) and in the end became famous through his two-pronged massive syntactic studies, 
Syntaxe du francais moderne (3 vols.; Paris, 1928-43; 2nd ed. for Vols. 2-3, 1965) — preceded by 
Bisetningerne i moderne fransk (København and Oslo, 1909) — and Syntaxe roumaine (3 vols., in 
collaboration with Hedvig Olsen; Paris and Copenhague, 1936-62). But what makes him, in retro- 
spect, perhaps more interesting than these long-drawn-out experiments in synchronic analysis are: (a) 
his bold cross-familial grasp of Southeast Europe as a single area beset with common linguistic 
problems (Balkanfilologien; en oversigt over dens resultater og problemer [København, 1926]; tr. 
Linguistique balkanique, problèmes et résultats [Paris, 1930; 2nd ed., 19681); (b) his diagnosis of the 
language facet of modern nationalism (National følelsen og sproget [København, 19101); and (c), 
most surprising and least orthodox, his self-confident venture into compact presentation of general 
linguistics: Sprogvidenskaben; en kortfattet fremstilling af dens metoder og resultater (København and 
Oslo, 1910; 2nd ed., 1923), tr. Die Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig and Berlin, 1915). Much of Sandfeld’s 
style and segmentation of research survives in the present-day output of two Danes: H. Sten and 
K. Togeby, cf. the latter's “L’infinitif dans les langues balkaniques”, Rom fb 15.221-33 (1961-62; “H. 
and R. Kahane Testimonial”). The movement away from comparative, toward general, linguistics 
was distinctly sharper in the case of Viggo Brendal (1887-1942), the co-founder, with L. Hjelmslev, of | 
the influential post-Praguian journal AL. Even while partially committed, as a fledgling linguist, to 
diachronic Romance scholarship, Brøndal focused his attention on the broadest conceivable categories, 
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such as substratum influence and borrowing, witness his first bold stroke: Substrater og laan i romansk 
og germansk; studier i lyd- og ordhistorie (diss. København, 1917); tr. Substrat et emprunt en roman et 
en germanique; étude sur l'histoire des sons et des mots (Copenhague, 1948). The subsequent bent of 
his curiosity led him away from Indo-European, the milestones of his new theoretical preoccupations 
being a study of the parts of speech: Les parties du discours (PARTES ORATIONIS); étude sur les caté- 
gories du langage (Copenhague, 1928; epitome of a longer book in Danish); a tentative delimitation of 
morphology and syntax: Morfologi og syntax; nye bidrag til sprogets theori (Kobenhavn, 1932); and 
an abstract study in prepositions (Præpositionernes theori, 1940), later translated into French by 
P. Naert: Théorie des prépositions; introduction à une sémantique rationnelle (Copenhague, 1950). 
Characteristically, a posthumous collection of Brendal's shorter papers, issued at the height of the 
war by his widow Rosally and by his disciple K. Togeby, bears the title: Essais de linguistique générale 
(Copenhague, 1943; attached to it is a bibliography of his writings). 

While the development in Sweden was far slower and, above all, discernibly more painful as a result 

of personal conflicts between ‘generalists’ and ‘particularists’ (with conventional comparatists tending 
more and more to be subsumed under the latter group), it is perhaps correct to point to B. Malmberg 
as one scholar -— now middle-aged (b. 1913) — who personifies the transition, or rather the abrupt 
leap, from pre-structural historicism to temperate structuralism. True, Malmberg’s expertise, firmly 
established in the fields of medieval and modern French and of contemporary (esp. overseas) Spanish, 
never amounted to full command of all Romance-language data; by compensation, he has developed a 
special skill in laboratory phonetics, extending into Swedish, cf. Le systéme consonantique du francais 
moderne; études de phonétique et de phonologie (Lund and Leipzig, 1943), Notes de grammaire histo- 
rique francaise (Lund, 1945), and Études sur la phonétique de l'espagnol parlé en Argentine (Lund, 1950) 
besides Die Quantität als phonetisch-phonologischer Begriff; eine allgemeinsprachliche Studie (Lund, 
1944) and several handbooks and syntheses. 
78 The inner chamber of the uncommonly prolific G. Alessio’s research has at all times been insular 
and peninsular Southern Italy, heavily Hellenized: Saggi di toponomastica calabrese (Bibl. dell AR 
2:25; Firenze, 1939); L’elemento greco nella toponomastica della Sicilia (2 vols.; Firenze, 1954—56); 
but he has succeeded in yanking himself loose from the grip of parochialism, coming up with two 
major publications on Old French: Le origini del francese: introduzione alla grammatica storica 
(Firenze, 1946) and, more important, despite its pronounced conservatism, Grammatica storica 
francese (2 vols.; Bari, 1951—55). Even in Alessio's forays into Indo-European the circum-Mediter- 
ranean perspective clearly prevails: Le lingue indo-europee nell'ambiente mediterraneo (Bari, c. 1952), a 
mammoth book of 800 pages. Romance comparatism breaks through in the even more massive five- 
volume venture: Dizionario etimologico italiano, undertaken in collaboration with the senior North- 
erner C. Battisti (Firenze, 1950—57), as well as in a series of articles: *I dialetti romanzi e il problema 
del sostrato mediterraneo", AR 25.140-83 (1941), and “Problemi di etimologia romanza”, RIL 76. 
161—87 (1942-43). Most of Alessio's writings, however, exude a strongly paleo-Mediterranean flavor 
and are characterized by heavy emphasis on lexicology — including ancient phytonymy (SE 15.177— 
224 [1941]) — and onomastics, with heightened attention to borrowings, loan translations, remode- 
lings, and similar processes indicative of speakers' involvement in, and reactions to, cultural change; 
cf. “Imprestiti, calchi e rifacimenti latini dal greco", RFIC 17.145—63 (1939). The language situations 
considered in this probing of the subsoil of Romance culture are Latin, with full attention to its 
Osco-Umbrian and Etruscan strains; Ligurian (cf. “Un nome di pianta ligure preindoeuropeo: 
verbascum", SE 13.317-30 [1939]), including Sicilian-Ligurian isoglosses (“Concordances toponymi- 
ques sicano-ligures”, Onomastica 2.183-206 [1948]) ; Basque viewed in its relation to pre-Sard and to 
archaic deposits in Latin (“I nomi collettivi sardi in -ài; il toponimo sardo Iscurai = basco ezkurdi 
*querceto' = lat. AESCULETUM”, RIL 74.726-50 [1941]); remnants of Venetic in designations of the 
‘turtle’ (“Preveneto e veneto in alcune denominazioni della ‘tartaruga’”, AIV, Year 1941, 435-52); 
and, above all, the multi-tiered interpenetration of Greek and Latin in South Italy. Alessio's resear- 
ches, impressive by their sheer massiveness rather than by their refinement, show a marked affinity to 
those of F. Ribezzo, C. Battisti, V. Bertoldi and other senior Italian scholars; for a rather acerbic 
critique of this school see O. Szemerényi in RomPh 15.301-11 (1961-62), with special reference to 
Battisti's Sostrati e parastrati nell’Italid preistorica (1959), as well as the same Hungarian Indo- 
Europeanist's reactions to two monographs by J. Hubschmid (RomPh 17.404—18 [1962-63)] and to 
four different European experts’ views of the transition from Antiquity to medieval and modern 
Romance (RomPh 20.530-42 [1966—67 ]). 
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P. Aebischer — who in the last fifteen years or so has almost completely abandoned historical 
linguistics for medieval literature — for approximately a quarter century put to use his dogged per- 
severance and the excellent training received from such teachers as Meyer-Lübke, Gilliéron, and Jud 
to produce word-studies of unmatched elaborateness, many of them pan-Romanic in scope. He 
himself calls his method ‘stratigraphic’, which is but a variation upon Ascoli's and Meyer-Lübke's 
‘paleontologic’ as well as Gamillscheg's and other scholars’ ‘geologic’ (perhaps ‘archeologic’, less 
pretentious, would have served the same purpose). Actually, Aebischer — a worker scrupulous 
to the point of fanaticism — has devised no truly original method, but has instead developed a very 
distinctive style of research and achieved a new degree of punctilio. He likes to individuate a single 
problem in etymology or, at most, in suffixal derivation and to bring to bear on it, in a kind of pincer 
movement, a crushing mass of evidence culled from modern dialects and from medieval charters 
(typically, Latin) alike. Characteristic pan-Romanic studies from his pen, with a perceptible stress on 
Italian, include: “La forme dissimilée cerquus « quercus dans le latin d'Espagne et d'Italie", RFE 
21.337-60 (1934); “‘Protohistoire de deux mots romans d'origine grecque: thius ‘oncle’ et thia ‘tante’; 
étude de stratigraphie linguistique", ASNP 2/5.54-69, 125-42, 211—24 (1936); “Les formes métathé- 
tiques romanes *plubicus et *pulbicus pour publicus", ZRPh 57.57-68 (1937); “Granica ‘grange’ et 
sa descendance dans les dialectes italiens et les langues de la peninsule ibérique”, RPF 2.201-18 (1948); 
“ Salicetum et salictum dans les langues romanes”, RPF 3.70-85 (1950); “Riga ‘rue’ dans les langues 
romanes”, RPF 4.170-85 (1951); “Répartition et survivance des deux types iscla et i(n)sula dans les 
langues romanes", BF 13.185-200 (1952); “Les types sambücus et sabücus 'sureau' et leur répartition 
dans les langues romanes”, VR 12.82-94 (1951-52). Suffixes, I repeat, have also been included in 
Aebischer's purview, witness “Matériaux médiévaux pour l'étude du suffixe d'origine germanique -ing 
dans les langues de la peninsule ibérique”, A TopPir 1.11-24 (ca. 1948) and "Perspective cavalière du 
développement du suffixe -årius dans les langues romanes et particuliérement en italien prélittéraire", 
BABL 21.163-74 (1948[-49]), preceded by "L'évolution du suffixe -årius en italien prélittéraire", 
ASNP 10.1-19 (1941). Indeed, one discovers in his bibliography even an occasional paper of direct 
interest to the phonologist: “Les plus anciens témoignages de la diphtongaison de e et o libres en 
Italie", ZRPA 64.364—70 (1944); and, more important, “Un phénoméne complexe de phonétique ro- 
mane: le développement -mm- > -nd-", RPF 11.275-305 (1962). But where Aebischer tackles problems 
of grammar, he tends to lexicalize them, shying away from morphosyntactic analysis, as in his *Contri- 
bution à la protohistoire des articles ille et ipse dans les langues romanes", CultNeol 8.181—203 (1948), 
and a certain recoil from theory and synthesis has had an inhibiting effect on his production, blocking 
any book-length ventures in this domain (even the Estudios de toponimia y lexicografía románicas 
[Barcelona, 1948] is merely a collection of five middle-sized articles). Note also his far greater concern 
with declension (e.g. the formation of plurals) than with conjugation. Aebischer is at his best in 
tracing migratory words, like bosque and floresta in Spanish; in examining trajectories of semi-learned 
items rich in cultural associations (‘volcano’, ‘amphitheater’, ‘church’, and the like); in reconstructing 
channels through which certain words passed on their way from the clerical sphere into the rural 
vernaculars; and in inferring from medieval Latin, esp. notarial, usage local proto-Romance prefer- 
ences that cannot so easily be pieced together from straight literary sources or from modern dialectal 
evidence (as in “L’italien prélittéraire a-t-il dit germano et germana pour ‘frère’ et ‘sœur’? Etude de 
stratigraphie linguistique", ZRPh 57.211—39 [1937], probably the author's masterpiece, flanked by 
"Les dénominations de ‘cousin’ en Italie dans les dialectes actuels et les chartes médiévales", ASNP 
2/12.24-39 [1943]. The approach has its obvious limitations, and the author has occasionally suc- 
cumbed to the sheer mass of his collections and possibly also to the monotony of the one-track routine; 
one such overextended inquiry , which could have profited from energetic tightening, is "La literie et 
l'histoire du matelas d'aprés des matériaux médiévaux romans", ZRPh 66.303-37 (1950). 

In view of the circumstantial account provided in Lg 38.149—85 (1962) of J. Hubschmid's back- 
ground and intellectual growth, ever since his pioneering 1943 article “Bezeichnung für ‘Kaninchen’ 
— 'Hóhle' — ‘Steinplatte’”, Sache, Ort und Wort, 246-80, it is perhaps supererogatory to re-examine 
his general orientation and idiosyncrasy, which long ago prompted him to overstep the boundaries 
of Romance scholarship. Characteristically, he has of late been more and more concerned with 
lexical and derivational tangles involving pre-Latin layers of archaic Romance speech, studied in 
conjunction with neatly observable Basque, with fragmentarily preserved ancient Iberian, and with 
several conjectural substrata (Eurafrican, Hispano-Caucasian, etc.), witness a vintage of such mono- 
graphs as “Wörter mit s-/z-, tš- im Romanischen, Baskischen und in anderen Sprachen", RLR 27.364- 
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448 (1963), and “Paläosardische Ortsnamen", AMCISO VII/2.145-80 (1963); and esp. the two opening 
fascicles (1963-65) of a new, audacious venture, the Thesaurus Praeromanicus (cf. O. Szemerényi, 
RomPh 20.531—7 [1966-671) — the first dealing with a widespread pre-Indo-European derivational 
suffix -p- visualized as a clue to a Mediterranean substratum, the latter a mixed bag of attacks on 
problems in Basque phonology and in Euskaro-pre-Romance etymology. The characteristic 
concern with suffixes, which the author inherited from his father, J.U. Hubschmied (cf. the latter's 
famous paper “Romanisch -inco-, -anco” in Mélanges Duraffour), underlies a number of articles recent- 
ly assembled under the title: Die ‘-asko/-usko’ Sufixe und das Problem des Ligurischen (Paris, 1969). 
Only at rare intervals does Hubschmid allow his lens to stray from the Mediterranean basin (where 
G. Alessio has of late been his closest rival for supremacy); one such departure from the canon 
characterizes the composite review article, “Zur Ortsnamenkunde Belgiens und angrenzender roma- 
nisch-germanischer Gebiete” (ZRPh 79.343-96 [1963]). 

Though still perfectly capable of intermittent concentration on problems of comparative Romance 
(witness his fairly recent note on the fate, in the vernaculars, of Lat. sOMERE ‘to take up, put on, exact, 
assume’), Hubschmid, ironically enough, has rendered major services to Romanists in a negative vein, 
by reclaiming much of the lexical and onomastic flotsam for ‘substratal’ languages and thus relieving 
overburdened Romance comparatists (in the narrower sense) of any further worry about these rebel- 
lious stems. 

Despite Corominas' checkered career, which, after the Spanish Civil War, has led him from Barce- 
lona through Paris, Mendoza (Argentina), and New York to Chicago (where he taught for about 
twenty years, from the mid-'forties to the mid-'sixties), and then back to Barcelona, it is not unfair 
to credit his accomplishments in their entirety, on tbe strength of their intrinsic structure, to the 
European tradition of scholarship. It is further important to remember that, though ostensibly a 
Catalanist and, later, a Castilianist, Corominas, more than any other Hispanist of Peninsular stock 
and training, has developed into a full-fledged Romanist, quite deliberately playing on all the etymo- 
logical registers of comparative Romance linguistics. In addition to his apprenticeship at Barcelona's 
Institut d'Estudis Catalans, he did advanced research, under Menéndez Pidal, at Madrid's Centro de 
Estudios Históricos and, under J. Jud and A. Steiger, at Zürich's Romanisches Seminar. He thus 
developed interest in a language as remote from the purview of a typical Hispanist as Raeto-Romance; 
cf. his early experiment with Alpine-Pyrenean isoglosses, “ ‘Dis Aup i Pireneu'; à propos du Råtisches 
Namenbuch [de A. Schorta]’, Sache, Ort und Wort, 563-87. 

If one disregards his juvenilia channeled through Griera’s journal, it is fair to state that Corominas 
came to the attention of the learned world through a string of brilliant articles which he published, 
during the ‘dim-out’ period of Romance linguistics (early and mid-’forties), in two Argentine journals: 
“Rasgos semánticos nacionales", AILC 1.1—29 (1941); “Nuevas etimologías españolas”, AILC 1.119- 
53; "Aportaciones americanas a cuestiones pendientes", AILC 1.154-65; “Problemas por resolver", 
AILC 1.166-81; “Espigueo de latín vulgar", AILC 2.128-54 (1942-43); “Toponomästica cuyana; 
orientaciones", AILC 5.95-126 (1944); “Los nombres de la lagartija y del lagarto en los Pireneos”, 
RFH 5.1-20 (1943); *'Indianoromanica'; estudios de lexicología hispanoamericana”, RFH 6.2-35, 
139-75, 209-50. He also launched a weighty and locally unprecedented Festschrift project in honor of 
the doyen of Catalanists, Miscel' lånia Pompeu Fabra (Buenos Aires, 1943) and contributed to it an 
important paper: “Noms de Iloc catalans d’origen germànic” (108-32). The marked originality of 
some of these publications stems from Corominas' skill in bringing to bear on problems of American 
Spanish the sophistication, and reservoir of data, of comparative Romance analysis. During this span 
he also became immersed in the lexicon of Western Peninsular dialects and of Galician-Portuguese. 

Corominas' transfer to the United States, as a result of Colonel Perón's coup d'état, was signaled by 
the floating of another raft of etymologies, the “Problemas del diccionario etimológico", on a newly 
produced main stream of scholarly communication (RomPh 1.23-38, 79-104 [1947-48]). Corominas 
later turned his attention to the manufacturing of a monumental etymological dictionary of Spanish, 
rich in startling insights, impressive also by the copious material amassed, and outwardly tidy in typo- 
graphic accuracy, but marred by capricious decisions, uneven distribution of attention, and gross 
unfairness toward fellow scholars: Diccionario critico-etimolögico de la lengua castellana (4 vols.; 
Berna [1954-57]), cf. my critical appraisal of the opening volume in Word 12.39-50 (1956). A handy 
and useful abridgment of that book, interspersed with improvements of detail (e.g. as regards the 
dates of first appearances), has been Corominas' Breve diccionario etimológico (Madrid, 1963; rev. 
2nd ed., 1967). In recent years Corominas appears to have turned all his attention to the compilation 
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of a massive Catalan onomasticon, cf. J. Gulsoy's interim report in HR 32.247—55 (1964), with a digest 
of some of his teacher’s trial-balloon studies. 

9 The classic example of team-work carried out by a group of five peers, of whom two agreed to act 
as directors (i.e. co-ordinators and editors) and three volunteered to engage in straight data-gathering 
through interviews, is K. Jaberg and J. Jud’s superb double-folio Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und 
der Südschweiz (= ALS), for which G. Rohlfs, P. Scheuermeier, and ML Wagner ferreted out the 
raw material. For the separate introductory volume Jaberg and Jud assumed joint responsibility: 
Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstrument, kritische Grundlegung und Einfiihrung in den ... (Halle, 
1928). The substantial, large-format Index volume, pregnant with etymological clues, was compiled, 
after Jud’s death, by Jaberg alone and ultimately appeared two years after the latter’s own demise 
(Bern, 1960; xxix + 744 pp.). Independently, Scheuermeier (b. 1888; diss. Zurich, 1920, Einige 
Bezeichnungen für den Begriff ‘Höhle’ in den romanischen Alpendialekten, published as Suppl. 69 to 
ZRPh) prepared a de luxe pictorial companion volume (“Illustrationsband’) to the atlas: Bauernwerk 
in Italien, der italienischen und rütoromanischen Schweiz; eine sprach- und sachkundliche Darstellung 
landwirtschaftlicher Arbeiten und Geräte, with 334 photographs, in addition to 427 drawings and wood- 
cuts executed by P. Boesch (Erlenbach-Zürich, 1943). A venture of such magnitude had to be pre- 
ceded by a shorter, experimental piece expressly based on the AZS data, but organizationally divorced 
from the atlas project: Wasser- und Weingefässe im heutigen Italien; sachkundliche Darstellung auf 
Grund der Materialien des ... (Bern, 1934), again with wood engravings by the same illustrator and with 
an etymological excursus (56-61). The recruitment of fieldworkers for the AIS and their style of 
liaison shows a major deviation from the older pattern of a two-man team exemplified by Gilliéron 
and Edmont (a linguistic analyst and a phonetically sensitive interviewer innocent of advanced lin- 
guistic training). 

There exist also, for dialect atlases and dictionaries and all sorts of suitable short-range projects, 
patterns of collaboration — or posthumous revision — between a senior master and several junior 
disciples (or, alternatively, just one favorite student). This situation can be illustrated with E. Lom- 
matzsch's superb, unhurried edition (Berlin, later Wiesbaden, 1925-; the currently latest fascicle 71 
ranges from raiier to reboter) of the Altfranzösisches Wörterbuch bequeathed to posterity, on loose 
slips, by A. Tobler (1835-1910); or with the devotion which J. Haust's two hardest-working students 
have bestowed on his legacy after that inspiring teacher's death in 1946: Atlas linguistique de la 
Wallonie; tableau géographique des parlers de la Belgique romane ..., 1: Introduction générale, aspects 
phonétiques, with 100 maps, ed. by L. Remacle (Liége, 1953) and Dictionnaire frangais-liégeois, ed. by 
E. Legros (Liège, 1948: xxvi + 510 pp., plus 107 drawings). Only the close co-operation of dynamic, 
zestful, determined representatives of three successive generations (A. M. Alcover [1862-1932], F. de 
B. Moll, and M. Sanchis Guarner) has made it possible for the lavishly illustrated ten-volume Dic- 
cionari català-valencid-balear; inventari lexical i etimológich ... to appear, by ‘Latin standards’, in 
record time (Palma de Mallorca, 1930-62). Small projects involving a seasoned leader and one or 
several trainees — of the type widespread in scientific laboratories — have of late become more and 
more common among Romance linguists; cf. J. Gilliéron's collaboration with M. Roques and J. 
Mongin, also T. Navarro's alliance with A.M. Espinosa (Jr.) and L. Rodríguez-Castellano in the 
tracing of the Andalusian dialect borders (RFE 20.255-77 [1933)). 

8 The all-time nadir of irresponsibility in reconstruction was reached in the three editions of G. 
Körting’s Lateinisch-romanisches Wörterbuch (Paderborn, 1891, 1901, 1907). On an incomparably 
higher level are the — unfortunately almost forgotten — exercises in controlled reconstruction 
indulged in by a scholar of G. Gróber's talent and stature, “Vulgärlateinische Substrate romanischer 
Wörter”, ALLG, Vols. 1-6 (1884-89). For a critique of the whole trend see my article, “The hypo- 
thetical base in Romance etymology”, Word 6.42-69 (1950). 

53! From L. Spitzer's bibliography of Schuchardt’s writings (1928) I have culled a number of revealing 
titles, which I list briefly: “Albanisches und Romanisches; zu Miklosichs albanischen F orschungen" 
(1872): *Reim und Rhythmus im Deutschen und Romanischen" (1873); *Kreolische Studien: 1. Über 
das Negerportugiesische von S. Tomé, 2. Uber das Indoportugiesische von Cochim” and “Sur le 
créole de la Réunion" (1882); “Kreolische Studien: 3. Über das Indoportugiesische von Diu, 4. Über 
das Malaio-spanische der Philippinen, 5. Über das Melaneso-englische, 6. Über das Indoportugie- 
sische von Mangalore” (1883); Slawo-deutsches und Slawo-italienisches (1884); rev. of R. Thurneysen, 
Keltoromanisches (1885); Romanisches und Keltisches and “Zu meiner Schrift Slawo-deutsches und 
Slawo-italienisches" [IT] (1886); *Romano-baskisches" [I] (1887); “Beiträge zur Kenntnis des kreo- 
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lischen Romanisch: 1. Allgemeineres über das Negerportugiesische, 2. Zum Negerportugiesischen 
Senegambiens, 3. Zum Negerportugiesischen der Kapverden", and “Kreolische Studien: 7. Uber das 
Negerportugiesische von Annobom, 8. Über das Annamito-franzósische" (1888); “Beiträge zur Kennt- 
nis des kreolischen Romanisch: 4. Zum Negerportugiesischen der Ilha do Príncipe, 5. Allgemeineres 
über das Indoportugiesische, 6. Zum Indoportugiesischen von Mahé und Cannanore” (1889); “Kreo- 
lische Studien: 9. Über das Malaio-portugiesische von Batavia und Tugu" (1890); *Romano-magya- 
risches” [I] (1891); rev. of J. Loth, Les mots latins dans les langues brittoniques, and “Neueste Literatur 
über die lateinischen und romanischen Bestandteile der südosteuropäischen Sprachen" (1893); *Kel- 
torom. frog-, frogn-; Lautsymbolik” (1897); “Zum Iberischen, Romano-baskischen, Ibero-romani- 
schen” (1899); *Ibero-romanisches und Romano-baskisches" (1905); *Baskisch und Romanisch; zu 
de Azkues Baskischem Wörterbuch” [I] and “Die romanischen Nominalsuffixe im Baskischen” (1906), 
etc. While Schuchardt was not entirely alone in casting his net so wide (witness the studies of — 
among others — G.I. Ascoli, G. Meyer, L.-L. Bonaparte, R. Thurneysen, F.A. Coelho, A. dos R. 
Gongalves Viana, R. Lenz, R. Dozy, W. H. Engelman, S. Dalgado, M. Grünbaum, A. de Cihac, 
and B. P. Hasdeu, no one quite succeeded in matching the latitude of his insatiable curiosity. 

82 University Librarian N. Jokl’s primary expertise was in Albanian (an arch-Viennese, he was partly 
of Albanian, partly of Jewish descent — the latter circumstance cost him his life a few years after the 
*Anschluss") This original interest of his is clearly circumscribed by the following titles of publica- 
tions: Studien zur albanesischen Etymologie und Wortbildung, SbÖAW 168/1 (1911); Linguistisch- 
kulturhistorische Untersuchungen aus dem Gebiete des Albanischen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1923) — by all 
odds, his magnum opus; “Zur Erforschung der albanischen Mundart von Borgo Erizzo in Dalmatien", 
AR 24.1-37 (1940). Working as he did in the intellectual climate of Austria — and living near the 
promontories of the Alps — Jokl could not escape the temptation to delve into substratum problems 
relating to the speech of the adjoining mountainous terrain. The sifting of archaic phytonyms, ana- 
tomic terms, words relating to weather, and other residual lexical items convinced him that the sub- 
jacent prehistoric language was Alpino-Illyrian, a presumed close cognate of Albanian and Balto- 
Slavic. See his posthumous monograph, “Zur Frage der vorrómischen Bestandteile der alpinolom- 
bardischen und rátoromanischen Mundarten”, VR 8.147215 (1945-46), and the summary by A. 
Kuhn in Die romanischen Sprachen, 274-3. 

Though G. Rohlfs (b. 1892) started his career by disentangling the threads of three word families 
partially overlapping through homonymy (Berlin diss., 1920, on the reflexes of Lat. AGER ‘[cultivated] 
field, land, open country’, AREA ‘level space, site, threshing floor’, and ATRIUM ‘hall, entrance room in 
public building), he became, by the mid-'twenties, wholeheartedly committed to the study of the 
Graeco-Romance symbiosis in southernmost peninsular Italy ; the turning-point was the slender book, 
Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der unteritalienischen Gräzität (Bibl. 
del’ AR 2:7; Genève, 1924). In the following thirty-five years an indefatigable Rohlfs has produced a 
huge congeries of lexical and archeological monographs, grammars, etymological dictionaries, and 
shorter pieces, all revolving around Graeco-Romance contacts in that corner of the Mediterranean 
world; for the most sharply formulated ‘prise de position’ see “Autochthone Griechen oder byzanti- 
nische Grăzitât?”, RER 4.118-200 (1928). A short midway report addressed to the cultured layman is 
the Petrarcahaus lecture, Das Fortleben des antiken Griechentums in Unteritalien (Köln, 1933). The 
corpus of studies includes two major dialect vocabularies: the (bidirectional) Dizionario dialettale 
delle tre Calabrie, con note etimologiche e un’introduzione sulla storia dei dialetti calabresi (3 vols.; 
Halle and Milano, 1932-39) and the Vocabolario dei dialetti salentini (Terra d'Otranto), ABAW (New 
Series), Vols. 41, 48, 53 (1957-61). The kernel of the entire endeavor is a highly concentrated etymo- 
logical dictionary. available in an earlier version: Etymologisches Wörterbuch der unteritalienischen 
Gräzität (Halle, 1930), and in a generously expanded later version: Lexicon Graecanicum Italiae 
Inferioris (Tübingen, 1964), which involves a steep increase from 393 to 629 pages; cf. the microscopic 
scrutiny of the LGII by two sympathetic, if staunchly independent, critics, H. and R. Kahane, in 
RomPh 20.404-38 (1966-67; ‘Kurt Lewent Memorial’). The grammatical companion piece is Hi- 
storische Grammatik der unteritalienischen Gräzität, SbBAW 1949, No. 4 (and, commercially, as a 
separate book: München, 1950). Even this does not exhaust Rohlfs' involvement: one must add to 
the record, almost at opposite poles of the trajectory, two major book ventures sharply focused in this 
direction: Scavi linguistici nella Magna Graecia, tr. by B. Tomasini (Roma, 1933) and Neue Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der unteritalienischen Gräzität, SbBAW 1962, No. 5; a middle-sized monograph attuned 
to Humboldtian flights of thought: Griechischer Sprachgeist in Süditalien; zur Geschichte der inneren 
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Sprachform, ShBAW 1944-46, No. 5; an occasional glotto-ethnographic ‘divertissement’, such as 
Antikes Knöchelspiel im einstigen Grossgriechenland; eine vergleichende historisch-linguistische Studie 
(Tübingen, 1963); a scattering of relevant articles — those of earlier vintage are included in the volume 
An den Quellen der romanischen Sprachen, vermischte Beiträge zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte und 
Volkskunde (Halle, 1932; its value is enhanced by the 1920-52 bibliography compiled by Liselotte 
Bihl, pp. 273-86); general studies in Italian dialectology, including the author's Sprachgeographische 
Streifzüge (cf. the translation into Spanish, sponsored by M. Alvar, Estudios sobre geografía lingüística 
de Italia (Granada, 19521); the major quota of fieldwork embodied in Jaberg and Jud's atlas, the A/S; 
and the liberal share of attention given to South Italy in Rohlfs' most ambitious undertaking, the 
three-volume Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und ihrer Mundarten (Bern, 1949—54), 
of which a thoroughly revised Italian version has started to appear (Vol. 1: Torino, 1966). 

Though it is arguable that this big chunk of Rohlfs’ almost excessively massive output falls under 
the rubric of ‘Italian linguistics’, the fact that the author has concurrently done extensive work in Old 
French language and literature, in Gascon dialectology (1935), in Romance onomastics, in Late and 
Vulgar Latin, in the Germanic impact on Romance languages, and in intra-Romanic lexical differen- 
tiation — to cite just a few of his more strongly silhouetted side interests, and to say nothing of the 
topic of his aforementioned dissertation — ensures a pan-Romanic perspective in all his writings and 
fully justifies the inclusion of this bird's-eye view under the heading of Comparative Romance Lin- 
guistics. 

Though the bulk of the separate and. especially, the joint researches of Henry R. and Renée Kahane 
(née Toole) should, in fairness to all parties, be credited to the United States, to which they immigrated 
in 1939, it is true that their early training in Berlin, Henry's Viennese roots, Renée's childhood spent 
in a Greek-speaking milieu, their life and work in Pisa (1933-38) and in Athens (1939) and their per- 
sonal contact with Wagner and with Rohlfs, as well as their later return trips, on the occasion of 
sabbatical leaves, to various centers of European learning constitute so many Old World ingredients 
of their scholarly personalities. A preliminary bibliography (1932—63) of their writings, compiled by 
A.R. Pietrangeli (RomPh 15.207-20 [1961-62]), clearly identifies their commitments to Graeco- 
Romance studies; these involve one major onomastically slanted book published in Europe at the 
outbreak of the war: Italienische Ortsnamen in Griechenland (Athens, 1940) and numerous etymo- 
logical prebings, in part Italo-Byzantine, in part Massaliote. 

On the Hispano-Arabic (or, viewing matters in a broader perspective, the Hispano-Oriental) side, 
the cross-linguistic accomplishments of three specialists deserve passing mention. The oldest, M. 
Asin Palacios (1871-1944) — a towering, if personally unassuming, figure in the domain of literature, 
philosophy, and theology (for a brief orientation to his many-pronged æuvre see the Obras escogidas, 
3 vols. [Madrid, 1946-48]) bas endeared himself to Romance linguists through two services 
rendered toward the end of his life: the compilation of a matter-of-fact Contribución a la toponimia 
árabe de España (Madrid, 1940; 2nd ed., 1944) and, more important, the salvaging of a phytonymic 
Mozarabic text of first magnitude: ed. Glosario de voces romances registradas por un botánico anónimo 
hispano-musulmán (siglos XI-XII) (Madrid and Granada, 1943) — a repository of revealing trans- 
literated words, many of them uncommon, which helped Menéndez Pidal revise his Orígenes in 1950, 
which pumped a new supply of strength into Corominas' dictionary (1954—57), and which elicited a 
few belated reactions, e.g. P. Font y Quer's Comentarios al *G. de. vr.’ (Barcelona, 1950 = Mem. de 
la R. Acad. de Ciencias y Artes, 3:30:9); to Don Miguel's nephew, Jaime Oliver Asín, we also owe a 
number of shorter investigations in the same domain. The second expert was the Swiss German Arnald 
Steiger (1896—1963), whose meteoric rise and pathetic decline bracket a tragic chapter in the history of 
Romance linguistics, cf. my necrology in RomPh 18.284—96 (1964—65). Steiger’s major publication 
was Contribución a la fonetica del hispano-árabe y de los arabismos en el ibero-romdnico y el siciliano 
(RFE, Suppl. 17; Madrid, 1932), but he reached his peak in a long succession of lexical studies of 
varying ambit — studies saturated with intimate knowledge of the flux of medieval cultural history; 
of these the pamphlet Origin and spread of Oriental words in European languages, tr. by E. Peruzzi 
(New York, 1963), offers but a pale reflection. The youngest member of the triad, Bero K. Neuvonen, 
a Turku University librarian at present apparently involved in producing materials for language 
teaching, wrote at the height of his career two meticulously documented monographs: Los arabismos 
del espanol en el siglo XIII (Helsinki diss., 1941), and “Los arabismos de las Cantigas de Santa Maria”, 
BF 12.291-352 (1951). 

The Romano-Germanic field has, of course, been dominated by E. Gamillscheg (see fn. 72, above) 
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and W. von Wartburg (see fn. 95, below), but at least one additional name should be mentioned: 
J. Brüch started his academic career as a straight Germanist (Zur Sprache der ‘Rede vom Glauben’ des 
Armen Heinrich (f 11141; Lautlehre, Formenlehre und Wortschatz ... [Prag, 1910]), but came up barely 
three years later with a book-length treatment of Germanic-Latin contacts, Der Einfluss der germa- 
nischen Sprachen auf das Vulgárlatein (Heidelberg, 1913), a circumstance which temporarily made him 
something of an authority in this domain before the ground was occupied by his far stronger colleagues 
Gamillscheg and Wartburg; cf. Brüch's retrospective report (“Die bisherige Forschung über die 
germanischen Einflüsse auf die romanischen Sprachen") in RLR 2.25—98 (1926). In later years Broch, 
to the extent that he avoided bogging down in the morass of politically tainted linguistics (Die 
Anglomanie in Frankreich [Stuttgart, 1941] — ostensibly a survey of Anglicisms in French), specialized 
in pan-Romanic word studies, not all of them involving Germanic roots, but practically all marred by 
excessive reliance on free-wheeling conjectures (strung seriatim, with a minimum of control) and by 
his addiction to ‘atomization’. Cf. “Die romanischen Fortsetzer des lat. CYLINDRUS, besonders frz. 
calandre *Glanzpresse' ", ZRPh 65.195-222 (1949); Vulgårlateinisch *PELTRUM ‘Zinn’, SbÖAW 233/2 
(1959); Die Sippe des frz. ‘feutre ‘Filz’, SbÖAW 235/5 (1960). There seems to exist no bibliographic 
guide to his numerous and recklessly scattered publications. Rohlfs has but seldom trespassed on this 
slippery terrain; for one exception see his monograph Germanisches Spracherbe in der Romania, 
SbBAW 1944—46, No. 7. Another expeit from Meyer-Lübke's stable, J. M. Piel, has limited his 
research to Hispano-Gothic and Luso-Suebian symbiosis. 
$  Hungaro-Rumanian relations have, of course, been inspected at both ends of the Transylvanian 
tunnel, ever since the pioneers A. Gyórgy and S. C. Mindrescu (1892); the latter, incidentally, also 
examined the German strain in the Rumanian lexicon (1904). The latest Daco-Hungarian large-scale 
venture, L. Tamas’ Etymologisch-historisches Wörterbuch der ungarischen Elemente im Rumänischen, 
unter Berücksichtigung der Mundartwórter [a total of 2800 items] (Budapest, 1966), provides in its 
Introduction (5—23) and formal Bibliography (24—47), among other services, clues to the older litera- 
ture. Modern Greek ingredients of Rumanian at the dawn of its rise to prominence have been the 
active concern of one major figure of mid-century linguistics in Hungary, L. Gáldi: Les mots d'origine 
néo-grecque en roumain à l'époque des Phanariotes (Budapest, 1939). For Oriental, particularly Ana- 
tolian Turkish, elements there is still available the obsolescent work by that interesting enthusiast 
Lazar Sáineanu (see fn. 85, below), Influenfa orientalä asupra limbei si culturei romäne (2 vols.; 
Bucuresti, 1900). | 

The problem of Slavo-Rumanian contacts and actual connubium is not only inherently difficult, 
but fraught with all manner of ceaselessly shifting political complications. Moreover, the individual 
Slavic strains: SW Slavic, Bulgarian, Ruthenian, and hypothetical Daco-Slavic, invite separate 
considerations. In dealing with chunks of Slavic, Hungarian, and Turkish population initially 
roaming through SE Europe, G. Reichenkron was led to posit ‘interstrata’; see his mutually related 
articles: “Der rumänische Sprachatlas und seine Bedeutung für die Slawistik”, ZSIPh 17.143—68 
(1940), and “Die Bedeutung des rumänischen Sprachatlasses für die ungarische und türkische Philo- 
logie", Ungar. Jb. 20.7-34 (1940), summarized by A. Kuhn (Die romanischen Sprachen, 128-9), who 
also cursorily examined E. Gamillscheg’s, T. Capidan’s, and, especially, E. Petrovici’s pertinent 
writings of the "forties. After the last war, Petrovici became the most prominent mouthpiece for 
the assumption of a sweeping influence of Slavic (Russian included) on Rumanian, an influence engulf- 
ing not only the lexicon but also essential features of the sound-system (Influenţa slavă asupra siste- 
mului fonemelor limbii române (Bucuresti, 1956)]. This contention provoked considerable resistance, 
especially since it fell short of flattering the Rumanians’ badly hurt self-esteem; cf. E. Lozovan’s 
carping critique (“Marginalia Romano-Slavica”) in RomPh 14.314-27 (1950-51), which, for good 
measure, includes in its condemnation also E. Seidel's Elemente sintactice slave in limba romänä 
(Bucuresti, 1958). For an additional exposé by Lozovan of malpractices, turn to his fulminating 
review article, “Des ‘contributions onomastiques’ roumaines" in R/Ono 11.302-19 (1959). 
81 One fitting example of this drift into pan-Romanic study is the note “Die beiden Verben habere 
und tenére in der altspanischen Danza de la muerte", ZRPh 47.514—22 (1927 == C. Appel Festschrift) 
by H. Morf'slast and most loyal student, Eva Seifert (b. 1889), who, with a certain pedantry, gradually 
expatiated on the topic by adding to her dossier one language after another, first Sardinian: “Tenere 
‘haben’ im Romanischen: Sardisch", ZRPh 50.1-28 (1930), where the given verb has been used in 
rivalry with descendants of dücere, habere, and portăre; later Raeto-Romance: AR 18.121-8 (1934) 
and, reserved for preferential book-length treatment, South Italian: Bibl. del” AR 2:21 (1935). The 
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irony is that the initial step already involved a miscalculation, inasmuch as the Danza constitutes a 
translation into Old Spanish of a distinctly Western text, hence is unrepresentative of local usage, if 
not downright unauthentic. 

85 Lazare Sainéan (1859-1934), who signed his earlier publications Lazăr Sáineanu (or Sáinénu), 
would hardly have crowded into the second, Parisian half of his life the enormous sum of book-length 
publications, had not the patronage of a very wealthy friend freed him from any disturbing commit- 
ment to teaching routines. In the concluding decade of the nineteenth century he was one of the rising 
stars on the Bucharest scene, excelling in all manner of literary, philological, and folkloristic studies, 
also active as anthologist (ed. Autorii romani moderni ..., 2nd ed., 1892) and lexicographer (his success- 
ful Dicționarul universal al limbei române was reissued several times after his emigration: 3rd ed., 
Craiova, 1914; 5th ed., 1925). Major ventures of that period include a study of Rumanian folktales 
projected against the background of legends of classical Antiquity: Basmele romine in comparatiune cu 
legendele antice clasice (Bucuresti, 1895); a folkloristic miscellany: Studii folklorice; cercetári in dome- 
niul literature populare (Bucuresti, 1896); and the aforementioned monograph on Orientalisms 
(Influenta ..., 1900; see fn. 83, above). After his tranfer to Paris, Sainéan wrote a number of books 
overtly catering to the Romance comparatist, from La création métaphorique en francais et en roman: 
images tirées du monde des animaux domestiques (ZRPh, Suppl. 1 [1905] and 10 [1907]) and L’argot 
ancien (1455-1850): ses éléments constitutifs, ses rapports avec les langues secrètes de l'Europe méri- 
dionale et l'argot moderne ... (Paris, 1907) to the concluding monograph: Autour des sources indigenes; 
études d'étymologie francaise et romane (Bibl. del AR 2:20 [Firenze, 1935]); but somehow he also 
succeeded in dashing off two literary monographs on Rabelais (1921, 1930), a collection of studies on 
sixteenth-century literature (1927), an analysis of the language of Rabelais (2 vols. ; 1922-23); a study 
of nineteenth-century Parisian argot (1920) and one of war-time argot (1915); plus his one truly 
controversial book, which aroused the wrath of conservatives, such as E. Gamillscheg, in the ranks of 
Romance comparatists: Les sources indigénes de l'étymologie francaise (3 vols., 1925-30) — all of them 
published in Paris. 

Other major figures in the Romance field whose conspicuous accomplishments were, in large 
measure, due to their total liberation from academic pressures were the Colombian linguist R.J. 
Cuervo (t 1911), transplanted to Paris; and the French free-lance Hispanist R. Foulché-Delbosc, who 
received a life-long stipend from A.M. Huntington for editorial services. 

8 The most plausible explanation of Jud’s sudden decision to give up his ‘fling’ at comparative 
research centered about Spanish (cf. RLR, Vols. 1-3) is that he expected his carefully groomed favorite 
student A. Steiger to move into that vacuum. One milestone of their promising collaboration was 
their incisive joint review of the 4th edition (1918) of Menéndez Pidal’s Manual de gramática histórica 
española in Romania 48.136—49 (1922). As is well known, Steiger not only failed to live up to that 
specific expectation of his teachers Jud and Gauchat, but weakened, on the Hispanic side, the two 
ventures for which he was co-responsible with Jud: the journal VR and the monograph series Romania 
Helvetica, and in the end altogether ruined Jud’s laboriously established ‘empire’. Only on rare 
occasions, as when he joined forces with W. von Wartburg to survey the linguistic implications of the 
Roman scale (1960), did Steiger play the role that had been assigned to him. 

87 One chapter yet to be written into a future history of Romance scholarship is the rapprochement 
between Germany's and Spain's (also Portugal’s) teams of researchers in the ”twenties and early 
'thirties, to the tune of a newly awakened interest, throughout Central Europe, in Hispanic themes. 
As regards linguistics, the names of celebrities, such as Meyer-Lübke, Wagner, Gamillscheg, Spitzer 
(all of them already discussed) come to mind, as well as those of F. Krüger and his school (W. Berg- 
mann, W. Bierhenke, A. Braue, H. Chmelicek, W. Ebeling, O. Fink, H. Messerschmidt, R. Olbrich, 
P. Voigt), then W. Giese and H. Meier, all three, plus their satellites, traceable to Hamburg's trans- 
oceanically oriented Hansische Universität; also, haphazardly scattered, A. Hamel, W. Mulertt, 
E. Seifert, M. Sponer, M. Sandmann, E. Werner, G. Sachs, K. Levy, and many others. TheSpaniards 
and Argentines reciprocated by sending to German universities, under a variety of pretexts, the elite 
of their own Nachwuchs: J.F. Montesinos, A. and D. Alonso, A. Rosenblat, and others; A. Castro, 
while holding an ambassadorship in Berlin during the brief spell of liberalism, also conducted a univer- 
sity seminar jointly with E. Gamillscheg. 

The master architects of this movement were H. Urtel (1873-1926) and B. Schädel (1878-1926), the 
former an expert in welding together ethnography (Volkskunde) and linguistics, the latter a phoneti- 
cian and a pioneer of Pyrenean, especially Catalan, dialectology. It was they who, between 1909 and 
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1914, made an (abortive) attempt to organize the Romance avant-garde the world over in a ‘Société de 
dialectologie romane’, which, as long as peace lasted, punctually published its own Revue and biblio- 
graphic Bulletin. After the war, Urtel and Schädel for four years (1923-27) edited one of Germany's 
first Hispanically oriented ‘auslandskundlich’ journals, /berica. Their almost simultaneous dis- 
appearance from the scene, while still in their prime, opened the way for F. Krüger (b. 1889) to assert 
himself. In that prodigiously industrious scholar's work, dialectology and Volkskunde were com- 
pletely amalgamated (note the eloquent title of the quarterly he launched: Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen [1928-44], with implied subordination of linguistics and literature to the study of local folk 
culture), but the share of material civilization in Krüger's own inquiries and in the publications he 
sponsored became more and more pronounced, until linguistics almost became a mere pretext for 
compiling cross-dialectal inventories of certain household items, as in the bulging Mobiliario popular 
en los países románicos (Coimbra, 1963). Krüger's massive output in the Hispano-Romance field, 
which ranges from the ground-breaking Studien zur Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten 
(Hamburg, 1914) via Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete (Hamburg, 1925) — 
unquestionably, his masterpiece and a worthy counterpart of Wagner's lexically orchestrated evoca- 
tion of rural life in Sardinia — through the six massive volumes of Die Hochpyrenäen (ca. 1936-40) 
and beyond — is sufficiently well known and assures him an important place in the record of technical 
Hispanic studies. It may be worth reminding oneself, however, that Krüger has also staked out certain 
claims to a role in the study of French (particularly Occitanian) provincial civilization, as is shown by 
his Giessen dissertation (1911): Sprachgeographische Untersuchungen in Languedoc und Roussillon; 
by a mid-way digest such as “Volkskundliche Forschungen in Südfrankreich” (VKR 1.34—68 (19285); 
and by the first monograph he published after his, I understand, enforced retirement from his Ham- 
burg chair and subsequent transfer to Western Argentina: Géographie des traditions populaires en 
France (Mendoza, 1950). At least one of Krüger's closest students — W. Phieler — submitted as his 
thesis an Italian dialect study based on fresh fieldwork in Le Marche; another follower, W. Brink- 
mann, chose a pan-Romanic topic; and several disciples were encouraged to specialize in Southern 
French: Lotte Beyer, G. Fahrhoiz, K. Heyns, H. Kruse, H. Langescheid, W. Schmolke, H.J. von der 
Brelie. In the last quarter-century, after the liquidation of Krüger's politically compromised régime 
at Hamburg, the old emphasis gave way to a program of study oriented more strongly toward litera- 
ture, cf. the slant of the new periodical, Romanistisches Jahrbuch. An aging Krüger, in turn, toiling 
in his Argentine exile, has attempted, with severely limited success, to strike out in entirely new direc- 
tions, cf. his Problemas etimológicos: las raíces CAR-, CARR- y CORR- en los dialectos peninsulares 
(Madrid, 1956) and El argentinismo Es DE LINDO — sus variantes y sus antecedentes peninsulares; 
estudio de sintaxis comparativa (Madrid, 1960). 

8 Whereas critics have — not unconvincingly — argued that Meyer-Lübke wrote his comparative 
grammar too early in life, and his etymological dictionary too late for optimal results, the timing in 
the case of Menéndez Pidal's publication of his Orígenes was, undeniably, just perfect. By 1926 the 
Madrid scholar, then in his mid-’fifties, had chalked up to his credit five editions of his historical 
grammar (Manual [elemental] de gramática histórica espafiola, 1904, 1905, 1909, 1918, 1925); a pain- 
staking study of the Cid epic, including its grammar and its lexicon, against the background of practi- 
cally all Spanish twelfth-fourteenth century texts, some as yet unedited (1908-11); two collections of 
etymological notes, the first exploratory, the second finely chiseled by an experienced, unwavering 
hand (*Etimologías espafiolas”, Romania 29.334—79 [1900], quite unjustifiably assailed by G. Baist, and 
“Notas para el léxico románico", RFE 7.1-36 [1920], clearly surpassing in workmanship V. García de 
Diego's and A. Castro's parallel critiques of Meyer-Lübke's dictionary); a pioneering study of old and, 
especially, of contemporary Asturo-Leonese dialects — a study harmoniously blending fieldwork with 
archival inquiry (“El dialecto leonés", RABM 14.128-72, 294—311 [1906]); the meticulous edition of a 
gem of Alfonsine prose (second half of thirteenth century), namely the Primera Crónica General 
(1906), as well as of various regionally tinted short poems (the Auto de los Reyes Magos preceded by 
the Disputa [1900]; the Islamicized Poema de Yúçuf [1902]; the [Western or Eastern] Razón de amor 
[1905]; the unequivocally Leonese, but Castilianized, Elena y María [1914]; Roncesvalles [1917]; the 
paleographic edition, with terse commentary, of numerous regionally and chronologically arrayed 
charters (Documentos lingüísticos de Espana, I: Reino de Castilla [1919]); occasional probings of the 
Peninsular substratum, in reference either to morphology (“Sobre sufijos átonos en espanol”, Bausteine 
zur romanischen Philologie: Festgabe für A. Mussafia, 386-400 [ Halle, 1905]), or to toponymy (“Sobre 
las vocales ibéricas e y o en los nombres toponimicos”, RFE 5.225-55 (1918]), and the application of 
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the geographic (diffusionist) method to diachronic folklore studies ("Sobre geografía folklórica: 
ensayo de un método", RFE 7.229-328 [1920]). In the relatively most satisfactory partial bibliography 
of Menéndez Pidal's writings available at this point, the one prepared by M.L. Vásquez de Parga 
(RFE 41.1—127 (1964]), the Origenes figure as #174 (see esp. pp. 51-4 for a listing of, and for excerpts 
from, critical reactions to it). The prime strength of the book lies in the forceful mutual illumination 
it affords of such disciplines as straight history (political and cultural), dialectology, and textual 
criticism — an achievement no other Romance scholar was any longer capable of at that juncture. 

Neither the title of the book nor the longer, explanatory subtitle (“Estado lingüístico de la Peninsula 

Ibérica hasta el siglo XI") is very felicitous. The author's great merit consists in having pushed back 
the recorded history of Spanish by fully two centuries, by taking into account not only the earliest 
literary texts in the vernaculars, but also the previously neglected notarial documents, plus the crude 
late-tenth-century glosses from the monasteries of Silos and San Millán. It was not the intention of 
Menéndez Pidal to examine, in this particular book, the earliest stages of Hispano-Romance, obliquely 
amenable to observation through lexical deposits, though he cherished the hope of doing just that in a 
major book left unfinished, the Historia de la lengua espafiola, of which only some fragments have 
become available. Unfortunately, the true character of the Orígenes, including certain limitations of 
this masterly book, was misunderstood by a number of fellow scholars, by none more pathetically 
than W. von Wartburg in his, consequently, lopsided “Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachráume" 
(1936, 1950); see below. 
58 Meyer-Lübke’s book, Das Katalanische; seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Provenzalischen 
historisch dargestellt (Heidelberg, 1925) unleashed a storm of protest. Particularly destructive was 
A. Griera's lengthy review article, *Castellà-català-provengal", ZRPh 45.198—254 (1925), written and 
published with lightning speed. Griera had previously expounded his own classificatory views in a 
shorter piece, ^Afro-romànic o Ibero-romanic?”, BDC 10.34—53 (1922) which — being couched in 
Catalan — produced but few and weak reverberations, and he was annoyed by Meyer-Lübke's failure 
to take that paper into account. The gist of Griera's ‘theory’ — supported by evidence not exclusively 
linguistic — was that Catalan language and culture belonged, with those of Provence, France, and the 
Alpine zones (i.e. Raeto-Romance and North Italian), to one variety of provincial Latin, while Portu- 
guese, Spanish, South Italian, and Rumanian constituted another group, which had once included 
African Latin as well; still better, one of which African Latin had been the cradle. Meyer-Lübke, 
rarely short-tempered, published a rather angry rebuttal of Griera's critique (“Afroromanisch und 
Iberoromanisch’’) in ZRPh 46.116-28 (1926). 

The other severely negative appraisal was included in A. Alonso's article, "La subagrupación 
románica del catalán", RFE 13.1-38, 229-61 (1926), which also embodied an assessment of Griera’s 
research, with some last-minute addenda bearing on Meyer-Lübke's 1926 rebuttal. 

It should be noted that Griera (b. 1887), an indefatigable organizer, editor, fieldworker, and lexico- 
grapher — witness such ventures as the Atlas lingüistic de Catalunya (8 vols., plus an introductory 
tract and a separate Index Volume by Ch. Haesler; Barcelona, 1923—64, with a long break at the mid- 
point), the shorter Atlas lingüistic d'Andorra (Andorra, 1960), and the monumental Tresor de la 
llengua, de les tradicions i de la cultura popular de Catalunya (14 vols.; Barcelona, 1935-47) — was 
extremely biased and bizarre in the verdicts he rendered on broader issues. He probably reached the 
ultimate in genetic misjudgment upon declaring that Basque had best be treated as a Romance lan- 
guage, cf. Vocabulario vasco; ensayo de una interpretación de la lengua vasca (2 vols.; Barcelona, 1960). 
? Though Meyer-Lübke specifically declared in his 1926 rebuttal that he had abandoned some of 
his previous positions (p. 128: ‘die Ergebnisse vollkommen von meinen früheren Ansichten ... 
abweichen’), his general tendency to group Catalan with Provengal and to subsume both under Gallo- 
Romance undeniably goes back to earlier writings, particularly the Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen (1890—1902) and the long-tone-setting Einführung in das Studium der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, $23 (Heidelberg, 1901), including the 1909 and the 1920 editions. The whole many-tiered 
problem of the relations between Gallo- and Hispano-Romance has been immensely complicated by 
the discoveries made in the domain of Gascon studies, especially by G. Rohlfs, Le gascon; études de 
philologie pyrénéenne (ZRPh Suppl. 85; Halle, 1935), and, more recently, by K. Baldinger. 

?: The impact of Alonso's review article was reinforced by the simultaneous publication by that 
mettlesome young man of another paper whose barbs must have cut deeply into an aging R. Lenz's 
flesh: “El grupo tr en Espafia y América", Homenaje a R. Menéndez Pidal 2.167-91 (Madrid, 1925). 
The psychological impression left by these two fine polemic pieces on the younger Spanish scholars 
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was that the time had at long last come either to ‘debunk’ old-style, German-controlled comparatism 
or, better stili, to ignore it. The baneful long-term effect of this attitude of defiance toward foreign 
research was the advent of a new era of severe intellectual 1solationism. Much later, from his new 
Buenos Aires headquarters, Alonso renewed his attack on Lenz's substratist position in "Examen de la 
teoría indigenista de Rodolfo Lenz" (1944), now available in Estudios lingiiisticos: temas hispano- 
americanos, 332—98 (Madrid, 1953). 

2 The record of Menéndez Pidal’s relations with the Catalan autonomists was an unhappy one, 
starting with the storm provoked by his newspaper article “Cataluña bilingüe" on Dec. 15, 1902. The 
controversy did not come to a standstill until February 27, 1903 (see Nos. 35, 42, 43 of M. L. Vázquez 
de Parga's bibliography) and attracted, in addition to a scattering of politicians and journalists, such 
scholarly figures as A. Aguiló, A. M. Alcover, and J. Massó Torrents; A. Griera referred to it as late 
as 1925 in RLR 1.111—12. Another stepping-stone was Menéndez Pidal’s distinctly abrasive review, in 
RFE 3.73-88 (1916), of A. Griera i Gaja's Zürich dissertation published by Barcelona's fiercely 
independent Institut d'Estudis Catalans: La frontera catalano-aragonesa; estudi geografico-lingiistic. 
The final broadside of acerbic remarks was fired long after the Civil War, in the interpretative essay, 
“Los espafioles en la historia; cimas y depresiones en la curva de su vida politica”, Historia de Espafia 
1.i-ciii (Madrid, 1947), translated into English by W. Starkie (1950). 

33 “I riflessi di AFFLARE e CONFLARE nell'Italia meridionale", AAT 75.202-45 (1939-40), cf. H. 
Rheinfelder's summary in LGRPh 64.107-8 (1943); and “La posizione del dialetto nizzardo rispetto al 
provenzale, all'italiano e al francese", RII 7.147-200 (1941). By arguing that Niçois stands closer to 
Italian than to French, but even closer to Provengal than to Italian, the author elegantly skirted a then 
politically explosive issue. 

It must not be assumed that Bartoli and some of his followers (e.g. H. Baric) flatly refused to. 
operate with subfamilies within Romance. Certain writings traceable to that school discriminate 
between a Western (Pyreneo-Alpine) and an Eastern (Apennino-Balkan) ‘group’ of languages and 
distinguish, within the latter, between a South-Central Italian and an Illyro-Romance subgroup. The 
last-mentioned is assumed to comprise Rumanian, Old Dalmatian, plus relics of Latin in South 
Slavic, Albanian, and Middle and Modern Greek. See Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen, 146-7. 

? The Age-and-Area Hypothesis, though not unknown to sociologists and cultural anthropologists 
in the New World (for clues see G. Bonfante and T. A. Sebeok, "Linguistics and the Age-and-Area 
Hypothesis", AmA 46.382-6 [1944]) and despite its marked affinity to Boasian diffusionism (as 
professed and practiced, above all, by R. H. Lowie), ran into a stone wall of resistance among linguists 
outside Italy, where several scholars — G. Alessio, U. Pellis, G. Vidossi, and others — had rallied to 
the support of Bartoli. A special situation arose when G. (= J.H.) Bonfante, coming from Italy via 
Spain to the United States, during the stormy thirteen years or so (1939—52) of his professorship at 
Princeton tried to promote ‘Neolinguistics’ — and, at the same time, intervened in several contro- 
versies, taking, e.g., a very strong stand against the Laryngeal Theory, as formulated by E. H. Sturte- 
vant. The details of the heated and many-pronged dispute, which overlapped with L. Spitzer's 
confrontation with L. Bloomfield and suffered from an admixture of chauvinism, cannot be examined 
here; suffice it to refer to R.A. Hall’s strictures in “Bartoli’s ‘Neolinguistica’”, Lg 22.273-83 (1946) 
and to Bonfante’s spirited rejoinder, not to say overreaction, “The Neolinguistic position”, Lg 23. 
344—75 (1947). A considerably superior specimen of Bonfante’s scholarship, disclosing his collateral 
ties with A. Meillet and with the Prague School, is his paper — forceful, despite some gratuitously 
strident overtones, especially vis-à-vis V. Pisani — “On reconstruction and linguistic method”, Word 
1.83—94, 132-61 (1945); 2.155-6 (1946). What with the disappearance from the arena of some pro- 
tagonists (Bloomfield, Spitzer, Sturtevant), what with the transfer of Bonfante to Genoa and, later, 
to Turin, what with the general swinging of the pendulum in entirely new directions (glottochronology, 
lexicostatistics), the dispute seemed to have at long last abated when, anachronistically enough, Hail 
mounted a new, utterly pointless attack, Idealism in Romance linguistics Ithaca, 1963), which provoked 
only boredom and disappointment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

% "The 1950 version of the Ausgliederung, equipped with a larger number (18) of appended maps, but 
lacking a sorely needed index, contains all sorts of ‘Auseinandersetzungen’: with D. Alonso (58), 
G. Bertoni (35), A. Dauzat (59), E. Gamillscheg (37), E. Richter (41), G. Rohlfs (34), and many others. 
For a full list of formal reviews of the two versions (but not of oblique reactions) see the bibliography 
of Wartburg's writings by K. Baldinger and A. Thierbach, attached to the collection of his articles, 
Von Sprache und Mensch, 234—79 (Bern, 1956). A supplementary bibliography, compiled by Mar- 
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garethe Hoffert, is included in a 2-volume Festschrift recently issued in his honor (ed. by K. Baldinger; 
Tübingen, 1968); see 2.549—58. 

98 Wartburg's final reaction to Wagner's concluding critique (“Pro Domo II”) appeared in ZRPh 
72.295-7 (1956). 

9 Martinet’s paper on Celtic lenition, originally published in English (“Celtic lenition and Western 
Romance consonants”, Lg 28.192-217 [1952]), was later revised, translated, and included in his 
influential volume Economie des changements phonétiques: traité de phonologie diachronique, 251-96 
(Berne, 1955). L. Sletsjae's monograph: Le développement de ‘I’ et "wu en ancien portugais (Oslo and 
Paris, 1959), is strictly philological in slant, but provides reliable primary data of great importance for 
the linguistic analyst; cf. C. Blaylock’s review (long-delayed) in RomPh 24.200-5 (1970-71). P. 
Delattre's posthumous article, ^La théorie celtique et les substrats", appeared in the May 1970 issue of 
RomPh (488-91). The publications of Menéndez Pidal here alluded to include three items: "Pasiegos 
y vaqueiros, dos cuestiones de geografía lingüística", Archivum 4.7-44 (1954); “A proposito de -LL- y 
L- latinas; colonización suditálica en Espafia”, BRAE 43.165-216 (1954), and “Dos problemas iniciales 
relativos a los romances hispánicos”, Enciclopedia lingüistica hispánica 1.xxvii-cxxxviii (Madrid, 1960). 
F. Schürr’s six articles on the early date of Romance diphthongization, written from the prestructural 
viewpoint, are summarized and digested in J. Purczinsky's contribution to the May 1970 issue of 
RomPh (492-528, esp. 515-17). 

% [Y ausberg's ideas began to jell while he was working on his doctoral dissertation (bearing on the 
dialects of Lucania), assimilating E. Richter's reconstructions of relative chronology (1934), and 
reviewing (in ASNS 174.226-7 [1938]) G. Gougenheim's Elements de phonologie francaise (Paris, 
1935). After the war, Lausberg presented some riper fruits of his thinking in his Antrittsvorlesung 
at Bonn: “Zum romanischen Vokalismus", RF 60.295—307 (1947), fianked by a shorter, complemen- 
tary piece, “Zum französischen Vokalismus", RF60.308-15 (1947). Being a versatile analyst, he refused 
to confine himself to phonology in his venture into contrastive characterization: “Vergleichende 
Charakteristik der italienischen und der spanischen Schriftsprache", RF 60.106—22 (1947). 

?? A.G. Juilland's best-known experiment, undertaken — in collaboration with A.G. Haudricourt 
— before his immigration to the United States, is the monograph Essai pour une histoire structurale du 
phonétisme francais (Paris, 1949). While R.L. Politzer's earlier work betrays his links with the Colum- 
bia group headed by H.F. Muller and M.A. Pei: A study of the language of 8th-century Lombardic 
documents (New York, 1949) and (with Frieda N. Politzer) Romance trends in 7th- and 8th-century 
Latin documents (Chapel Hill, 1953), several notes published by him throughout the ”fifties show his 
close dependence on Martinet's thinking. E. Alarcos Llorach has risen to prominence chiefly on the 
strength of his Prague-oriented book Fonologia espafiola (Madrid, 1950; expanded 2nd ed., 1954; 
revised 3rd ed., 1961; 4th ed., 1968), which, starting with its 1954 version, has devoted much space to 
diachronic problems. D. Catalán's first (and probably premature) attempt at a synthesis, La escuela 
lingüistica espafiola y su concepción del lenguaje (Madrid, 1955), shows him following in the footsteps 
of A. Alonso, but from the mid-’fifties to the mid-'sixties he absorbed a good deal of ‘Praguian’ 
thinking and piloted the three-volume miscellany : Estructuralismo e historia: Miscelánea — homenaje 
a André Martinet (Univ. de las Canarias, 1957-62). 

19 G.L. Trager's seldom-remembered paper “On the classification of the Romance languages" — 
it goes back to the years of his affiliation with Columbia and of his concentration on Late Latin — 
appeared in RR 25.129-36 (1934); the author operates with a Western and an Eastern branch, sub- 
dividing the former into Ibero- and Gallo- and the latter into Island and Peninsular Romance, mark- 
ing mere resemblances by dotted lines and arrows. Special interest accrues to this note from the fact 
that it preceded by fully two years the publication of Wartburg's monograph on fragmentation 
(Wartburg paid no heed to it). RA Halle controversial article, “The reconstruction of Proto- 
Romance", appeared originally in Lg 26.6-27 (1950) and has since been reprinted, e.g. in M. Joos’ 
Readings in linguistics 1.303-14 (Washington, D.C., 1957); the latest revision of the favored 'Stamm- 
baum’ diagram haunts Hall's Introductory linguistics, 312 (Philadelphia, 1964). C.S. Leonard, Jr. 
— a student of Hall’s at Cornell — is by far the youngest member to have joined this group; he 
operates with such entities as ‘Proto-Isochronic, Proto-Heterochronic Romance’ (“The Romance 
‘Stammbaum’ in the West", RomPh 23.261-76 [1969-70]. M.A. Pei, skeptical of the wisdom of 
operating with proto-languages, unconvinced by excessive reliance on substrata, and reluctant to 
split the Romance domain into halves on the basis of arbitrary criteria, voiced some of his criticism in 
his review (RR 32.109-14 [1940]) of Wartburg’s La posizione della lingua italiana (Firenze, 1940) 
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and in the article, “Intervocalic occlusives in ‘East’ and ‘West’ Romance", RR 34.235-47 (1943), 
eventually absorbed into his Studies in Romance philology and literatures, 85-99 (Chapel Hill, 1963). 
01 Though Romance comparatists have occasionally doubled up as general linguists in various 
countries, including France (A. Darmesteter, M. Grammont) and Denmark (K. Sandfeld, V. Brøndal), 
the tradition struck root only in Italy, ever since Ascoli and Biondelli. I have already referred to 
Bartoli; if P. G. Goidànich combined Romance with Indo-European, G. de Gregorio, the founding 
editor of the journal Studi glottologici italiani (9 vols.; Torino, 1899-1932), went farther by encom- 
passing in his purview Romance: Contributo al lessico etimologico romanzo (Torino, 1920), Bantu: 
Cenni di glottologia bantu, sudafricana (Torino, 1882), and Siculo-Arabic, in several papers, written in 
collaboration with C.F. Seybold (ca. 1900); he also afforded a panoramic view of linguistics: Glotto- 
logia (^Manuale Hoepli": Milano, 1896). In this segment of the century, the tradition has continued 
in the work of two scholars: (a) B. Migliorini (b. 1896), who, in addition to numerous books and 
articles devoted to Italian (see the bibliography compiled by G. Folena and included in B. M.'s Saggi 
linguistici, xi-xxvii [Firenze, 1957]), made a point of writing one pan-Romanic monograph: Dal nome 
proprio al nome comune: studi semantici ... (Bibl. del’ AR 2:13; Genève, 1927; 2nd ed., 1968, with a 
Supplement) and one introduction to general linguistics: Linguistica (Firenze, 1946; 4th ed., 1966); 
and (b), G. Devoto, essentially an Indo-Europeanist emphasizing Latin and Italic: Gli antichi italici 
(Firenze, 1931; 2nd ed., 1951) and Storia della lingua di Roma (Bologna, 1940), but also deeply im- 
mersed in the study of his own native Italian: Profilo di storia della lingua italiana (Firenze, 1953; 3rd 
ed., 1960), and willing to present the foundations of his discipline as he sees them: I fondamenti della 
storia linguistica (Firenze, 1951). B. Terracini stands somewhat apart, inasmuch as his philosophico- 
aesthetic leanings and his curiosity about the history of linguistics have left a special stamp on his 
slightly elusive æuvre. 


Addenda at Proof (February 1971) 

To fn. 14: The private library of G. Gróber was, I understand, purchased by the University of Illinois 
Library; see RomPh 25.262. — To fn. 43: We further owe to Mrs. Posner a substantial Supplement 
("Thirty years on’), appended to the rev. ed. of the Iordan-Orr Introduction (Oxford, 1970); see 
pp. 393-597, and my forthcoming detailed appraisal of this Supplement (to appear in RomPh). 
— To fn. 46: Corominas’s four-volume dictionary has just been re-issued (apparently unrevised). 
— To fn. 71: A virtually exhaustive bibliography — still unpublished — of Elise Richter's writings 
has of late been compiled by Benjamin M. Woodbridge at Berkeley. — To fn. 78: As a sequel to 
my 1962 review of Hubschmidiana in Lg 38.149-85 there is soon to appear in the same journal an 
equally extended second review devoted principally to Fasc. 1 and 2 of that scholar's Thesaurus 
Praeromanicus and, incidentally, to a generous slice of recent substratal research conducted all over 
Europe. — To fns. 81 and 90: There has just appeared a completely revised 2nd ed. of Rohlfs’ 1935 
monograph: Le gascon, again as a supplement to ZRPA; a major Festschrift volume in honor of 
H. and R. Kahane, this time sponsored by Illinois’ Linguistics Department, is now in preparation — 
it is to contain, inter alia, an expanded bibliography of their writings, once more from the trusted pen 
of A.R. Pietrangeli. — To fn. 81: The first Hispanophile journal in post-World War I Germany was 
Spanien, an ephemeral venture; its publication was suspended early in 1921 for economic reasons. 


Addenda at Page-Proof (May 1972) 

In the course of the last fifteen months several noted Romance comparatists — among them E. 
Gamillscheg and W. von Wartburg — have died and numerous research projects mentioned as 
‘forthcoming’ have come to fruition. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


0.1 This chapter treats that branch of European linguistics concerned with the 
Romance languages of the Iberian Peninsula. B 

0.1.1 The purpose is to sketch the development of linguistic studies, paying special 
heed to the contributions of native philologists but also treating those of Romance 
scholars and linguists from beyond the Pyrenees. 

0.1.2 The panorama described in detail 1s limited to the last fifty years. Neverthe- 
less, in order that the position of philological studies after the First World War may 
be better understood, I have found it necessary first to sketch the origins of modern 
linguistic investigation in Portugal and Spain. 


0.2 The term 'Tbero-Romance' is used only to mean ‘belonging to or relating to 
Romance languages and dialects that had their origin on the Iberian Peninsula’. 
Therefore, it is a question of a convenient historical-geographic label, lacking scien- 
tific precision (at least within the linguistic framework). Personally, I should have 
preferred the expression ‘Hispano-Romance’, since Hispania (and not Iberia) is the 
Latin name of the Peninsula. Both names have misleading connotations: ‘Iberian’ is 
automatically associated with the ‘Iberians’ and with the primitive Iberian languages; 
‘Hispanic’ is confused with ‘Spanish’. 

0.2.1 By using one term or the other in relation to all of the Romance languages 
spoken on the Peninsula, I do not presuppose the existence of a common Proto-Ibero- 
Romance, from which the various Neo-Latin languages and dialects of Hispania 
would derive. My conception of the origin of the Romance languages rejects as 
fallacious the image of a ‘fragmentation’ of Latin. If we cannot establish linguistic 
sub-groupings of Romania on genetic criteria, any other classification will depend on 
the criteria arbitrarily selected. 

0.2.2 In accord with the wishes of the editors, I am treating Catalan, Spanish 
(plus its neighboring dialects), and Portuguese. Also, I treat the Romance languages 
of Al-Andalus and both Judeo-Spanish and Judeo-Portuguese. 


0.3 Dealing with the external history, I have found it convenient to divide the 
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development of linguistic investigation into two basic periods: one, extending from 
1918 to 1939 (the Spanish Civil War); another extending from that date forward. This 
does not mean that after the forties a new linguistics of more modern tendencies was 
initiated in Spain and Portugal; however, it does suppose that by this time there was a 
profound change in the historical-cultural conditions which determine the develop- 
ment of linguistic investigation. 


0.4 The other division which I have established (between paragraphs three and four) 
is determined by criteria which are much more artificial; but I believe that such a 
division contributes to the elucidation of the present situation of Ibero-Romance 
linguistics. 


0.5 In the presentation of the data I have also kept in mind the division of the 
Iberian Peninsula into three cultural areas (Castilian, Portuguese, and Catalan), 
each with a dominant metropolis (Madrid, Lisbon, and Barcelona). But also, on other 
occasions, I have had to recognize the basic fragmentation into two political divisions 
(Spain and Portugal) with two national languages, which are, at the same time, supra- 
national (Spanish and Portuguese). 

0.5.1 The organization of philological studies (university chairs, technical journals, 
publications and research projects supported by grants both governmental and 
private, institutions dedicated to research, etc.) corresponds, in Spain (and Catalonia) 
as well as in Portugal, to the national preoccupation with native language and culture. 
Consequently, native [bero-Romance linguistics has developed, save rare exceptions, 
without simultaneously taking into consideration the rest of Romania and without 
trying to establish relations with other linguistic fields. This self-sufficiency in the 
selection of topics has contributed to the fact that linguistic studies written in Ibero- 
Romance languages have been less transcendental than they possibly should have 
been. 


0.6 I have endeavored to make my exposition informative and objective; but, at the 
same time, I have considered it important to introduce value judgments. By using a 
critical approach, I have been able to subordinate some facts to others and to produce 
a more coherent, although clearly more subjective, history of the development of 
Ibero-Romance linguistics. 


0.7 The marginal nature of Ibero-Romance linguistics, with respect to Central 
European linguistics, has induced me to treat the topic in detail. The special problems 
which it offers and the undeniable splendor and originality which it has shown on 
occasion, merit, I believe, this detailed report. 

0.7.1 Although I have attempted to treat equally the various branches of Ibero- 
Romance linguistics and its most cultivated areas of study, my presentation does not 
in the least attempt to be exhaustive (neither in topics, nor works, nor authors). If 
there are important omissions they are unintentional. 
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1. AGLANCE AT THE PAST 
1.1 . [bero-Romania and the Comparativists 


Throughout the second half of the nineteenth century Romance scholars of Germanic 
Europe, assisted by those of France and Italy, erected, thanks to the historical-compar- 
ative method introduced (1846-54) by F. Diez, the splendid edifice of Romance lin- 
guistics, the amazing creation of the century. But the interest that these Central 
European Romance scholars showed for [bero-Romance was clearly subordinate to 
their much more profound studies of Old French, Old Provengal, and Old Italian. 
The solid foundation of the comparativists was based above all on the study of 
classical languages and cultures (and on Sanskrit as an avenue of approach to Indo- 
European), and their fundamental preoccupation was the genetic relationship of the 
several Romance languages to Vulgar Latin, the common archetype. The marginal 
attention paid Spanish and Portuguese in the preparation of the majority of these 
comparativists is reflected in their publications. Nonetheless, thanks to their disci- 
plined training and to the technical rigor of their works, the first generations of 
Romance scholars left the road open for the scientific study, historical-comparative 
in nature, of Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan. One needs only recall such great 
scholars as F. Diez, W. Meyer-Lübke, and G. Gróber; and, along with them some 
competent philologists who by preference dedicated themselves to breaking ground in 
the field of Spanish and Portuguese: G. Baist, J. Cornu, E. Gessner. H. Schuchardt 
deserves special mention for having been one of the few Romance scholars capable of 
cultivating jointly Romance and non-Indo-European linguistics while also distin- 
guishing himself in the field of general linguistic theory. Schuchardt with his eagle eye 
scanned simultaneously the various parts of Ibero-Romania, the Basque provinces, 
and Berber regions of North Africa, and with a penetration unequaled at that time, 
studied the creole languages which the Portuguese empire had left in its progress 
through history. 

A fact of special importance for the development of modern philology in Hispanic- 
speaking countries was the transplantation of a few central European philologists to 
Ibero-Romance countries. The most interesting personality among these uprooted 
scholars was Carolina Michaélis (1851—1925), a woman of extraordinary talent, who 
in 1875 came from Berlin to Oporto. Married to an art historian whose field was 
Portugal, she adopted the country and made Portuguese culture the theme of her 
inexhaustible scientific curiosity. Her philological studies, especially in the field of 
the medieval lyric, were epoch-making. Her notable etymological and lexicological 
contributions on Spanish and Portuguese! as well as her occasional works about 
historical phonetics and morphology of Portuguese were the result of solid preparation 
1 Lexicographic studies and etymologies: Romania 2.86-91 (1873); JoRESL 1.202-7 (1874); Studien 
zur romanischen Wortschöpfung (Leipzig 1876); ZRPh 7.102-15 (1883); Miscellanea Caix e Canello, 


113-66 (Florence 1886); RL 1.66, 117-32, 267-305 (1887-89), 2.78-80 (1890-92), 3.129—90 (1895); 
Miscellanea Ascoli, 253-37 (Turin 1901); Festschrift Tobler, 13-48 (Brunswick 1905); RZ 11.1-62 
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and demonstrate great intellectual penetration. Another interesting case is that of 
F. Hanssen and R. Lenz, two young professors of German origin who in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century took to Santiago, Chile, the scientific legacy of their 
historical-comparative linguistic training. Their work, although carried out in 
America, had special relevance to the awakening of Spanish philology, especially 
that of Hanssen (since 1894), owing to the preferential attention he gave the medieval 
language. Lenz, besides being a polyglot grammarian, was a notable phonetician; 
therefore, it is not strange that his observation of the distinctive traits of Chilean 
Spanish laid the groundwork for Hispanic dialectology (since 1892-93). 

It can be said that Spanish dialectology was born of Swedish philology: A.W. 
Munthe studied in situ a certain variety of Western Asturian (that of Villaoril de 
Bemeda) and published (1887) a work which remains significant today.? A less 
meritorious phonetic study of Andalusian by F. Wulff (1889), which resulted from a 
trip to Granada (1880), was intended to complete the observations made by H. 
Schuchardt in Die Cantes flamencos (1881).? 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century the Pyrenees constituted the southern 
limit of European linguistic science. Among the native ‘erudite’ of the Iberian 
Peninsula language was an object of special attention only for purists and pre- 
scriptivists, and only accidentally awakened the interest of a few professionals in 
fields related to philology. It appealed mainly to those impassioned by regional 
traditions and linguistic peculiarities or to a few authorities on medieval literature. In 
Spain this situation was prolonged almost until the end of the century. The prostra- 
tion of linguistic studies left the impetus for renewal in the hands of a few Americans. 
Besides the precursory figure of Andrés Bello (1781-1865), Hispanic America pro- 
duced in the Colombian R.J. Cuervo (1894-1911) a renovator of the puristic, nor- 
mative tradition under the influence of the new European linguistics. Cuervo began 
his work as an observer of the local scene and as an avid reader and annotator of the 
Golden Age classics; but, after moving from Bogotá to Paris, he assimilated the 
techniques of textual criticism and dialectology, learned objective classification of 
linguistic data and, through long years of solitary work, collected an abundance of 
first-hand material, thus laying the groundwork for a future history of the Spanish 
language and for a description of American Spanish. Nothing similar was accom- 
plished in Spain until the appearance of the Generation of '98. One of its members, 
Ramón Menéndez Pidal, was to transform through his work and his example the 
scientific panorama of Spain. 


(1908); Mestre Giraldo e os seus tratados de alveitaria e cetraria; Parte II: Estudos etimológicos (Lisbon 
1911). Other works: “Der ‘portugiesische’ Infinitiv”, RF 8.49-122 (1893) and her famous university 
lectures Filologia portuguesa. Prelecgöes feitas ... ao curso ... 1912-1913 and 1913-1914 (Coimbra 
1912 and n.d.), reprinted in Lições de Filologia Portuguesa, segundo as preleccăes feitas ao curso de 
1911-1912, 2 vols. (Lisbon [1946)). 

2 Anteckningar om folkmälet i en trakt af Vestra Asturien (Uppsala 1887). 

3 H, Schuchardt, ZRPh 5.249322 (1881); F. Wulff, “Un chapitre de phonétique andalouse", 
Recueil Paris (Lund 1889). 
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1.2 Romance Linguistics in Portugal 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, Portugal,* being more receptive to winds 
from beyond the Pyrenees, advanced in the task of accommodating erudite philo- 
logical tradition to the scientific exigencies of prestigious Romance linguistics. As 
founders of the new discipline, one must mention F.A. Coelho (1847-1919), A.R. 
Gongalves Viana (1840-1914), and J. Leite de Vasconcelos (1858-1941). 

Coelho began fervently, at scarcely twenty-one years of age, the historical-compara- 
tive study of A lingua portuguesa (Coimbra 1868) and from the first chair of Indo- 
European linguistics created on the Peninsula (1878) was, for some time, the only 
advocate of the new scientific methods. A great scholar, he knew how to combine 
the intensive collection of disparate data with sweeping theoretical statements. 
His skill is most obvious in his articles dedicated (after 1880) to the creole dialects 
and the Romance dialects of overseas Romania (topics which at that time were still 
almost virgin but shortly afterwards attracted the attention of Schuchardt), in his 
linguistic-ethnographic oriented Os ciganos de Portugal (Lisbon 1892)® and in his early 
contribution to “Wörter-und-Sachen’ studies, “Alfaia agricola portuguesa” (1902).7 
However, as far as his countrymen were concerned his most transcendental efforts 
were doctrinal and synthetic works related to Portuguese; among those which merit 
serious recognition is his third edition of A lingua portuguesa. Nocées de glotologia 
geral e especial portuguesa (Oporto 1896).5 

Gongalves Viana introduced descriptive phonetic studies, which are sometimes 
general, sometimes applied to Portuguese (1883, 1892, 1903).? His occasional contri- 
butions to dialectal research 29 and his lexicographical works are equally valuable." 

But, without doubt, it was the figure of Leite de Vasconcelos which at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, dominated the panorama of 
Portuguese linguistics. Already in 1882 (while a student of medicine) he attracted the 
attention of Romance scholars with his “discovery” of Mirandes (a unique dialect of 
Leonese extraction spoken in the district of Miranda do Douro);™ in 1887-89 he 


4 Cf. S. da Silva Neto, Manual de filologia portuguesa, 1-79 (Rio de Janeiro, 2nd ed. 1957). 

5 Os dialectos romänicos ou neo-latinos na Africa, Asia e América (Lisbon 1881) published in the 
Boletim da Sociedade de Geografía de Lisboa. This first work was followed by two others. 

€ Cf. M.L. Wagner in Miscelánea Coelho, 296-319 (Lisbon 1949). 

*' Portugalia 1.403-12 (1899-1903). 

8 Other famous works: Theoria da conjugação em latim e portuguez (Lisbon 1871); Questões da 
lingua portuguesa (OportoY1984). His Diciondrio manual etimolögico da lingua portuguesa (Lisbon 
1890) is less dependable. 

® “Essai de phonétique et de phonologie de la langue portugaise d'aprés le dialecte actuel de Lis- 
bonne”, Romania 12.29-98 (1883) [republished in BF 7.161-243 (1941)]; *Exposicåo da prontincia 
normal portuguesa", at the beginning'of e ed. of Os Lusiadas, i-liii (Lisbon 1892) by F. de Salles 
Lencastre; Portugais: Phonétique et phonologie, morphologie, textes (Leipzig 1903). 

10 “Materiais para o estudo dos dialectos portugueses. I: Falar de Rio Frio”, RL 1.158—66, 195-220, 
310-11 (1887—89). 

U Apostilas aos dicionários portugueses, 2 vols. (Lisbon 1906); Palestras filolójicas (Lisbon 1910). 
1? In the pamphlet O dialecto mirandés (first published in a provincial newspaper), which with its 39 
pages drew praises from no less a scholar than H. Schuchardt, LGRPh 4, col. 108 (1883). (It was 
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began publishing a magazine, the Revista Lusitana (= RL), which until its final issue 
(1943) carried the stamp of its founder and director; when in 1900-01 he published 
the two volumes of his Estudos de philologia mirandesa (the first extensive monographic 
description of a dialect on the Iberian Peninsula), and when he read in Paris his 
doctoral thesis offering a synthesis (in reality premature) of the Portuguese dialects 
(1901), he was immediately hailed beyond the Pyrenees as a ‘master’ of Romance 
philology.!* Leite de Vasconcelos, although very attentively following the rhythm of 
European investigation, conceived his field of activity nationalistically and interested 
himself almost exclusively in the history of the Portuguese language,’ but carried 
_ along by his encyclopedic curiosity, he viewed this field of knowledge in the broadest 
manner possible. In his works he shows a solid understanding of medieval philology 
(in all of its ramifications), of anthroponymy, ethnography, literary traditions, 
mythology, and even of the epigraphic remains and archeological antiquities of 
Portugal. Leite de Vasconcelos never had much interest in problems of a general or 
theoretical nature; he was, on the other hand, an untiring researcher and organizer of 
new materials gathered through the reading of texts and documents or through field- 
work. 


1.3 Menéndez Pidal and the Formation of the ‘Madrid School’ 


The boundary which isolated traditional Spanish erudition from the scientific methods 
prevailing beyond the Pyrenees was broken in the passage from the nineteenth century 
to the twentieth, thanks to the individual effort of R. Menéndez Pidal.!® As a reaction 
against the genial disorder of M. Menéndez Pelayo and against the lack of judgment of 
Spanish philological science, which was adorned with arbitrary and generalizing 
wordiness, Menéndez Pidal inaugurated in Spain analytic investigation, based on the 
application of a few rigorous historical and philological methods. 

When in 1895 the Spanish Academy resolved in favor of Menéndez Pidal the 
competition (closed in 1893) leading to the establishment of the text, grammar, and 
vocabulary of the poem of Mio Cid, the road had been opened in Spain for the cultiva- 
tion of scientific philological investigation. In his prize-winning work the ancient 
grammatical and literary erudition of Spain was harmonized for the first time with 
the comparative philology founded by F. Diez. Subsequently, that twenty-four year 


followed by A.J. de Moraes Ferreira’s booklet, Dialecto Mirandez [Lisbon 1898], which has been 
forgotten by modern students). 

13 Esquisse d'une dialectologie portugaise (Paris-Lisbon 1901). 

4 By A. Thomas, in the Revue Critique (1902). 

15 His edition of an unpublished Provencal poem is a curious exception, in Romania 31.177-200 
(1902). 

16 (Cf. D. Alonso, “Menéndez Pidal y su obra”, Del siglo de oro a este siglo de siglas, 113-25 (Madrid 
1962), and “Menéndez Pidal y la cultura española”, a pamphlet (La Coruña 1969); Y. Malkiel in SPA 
49.441-4 (1952); V. Garcia de Diego in BAE 39.15-21; H. Meier, “Ramon Menéndez Pidal und die 
Methoden der Sprachgeschichte', ASNS 205.418—30 (1968). 
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old youth quietly undertook the heroic task of putting Spanish philology in its two 
branches, literary and linguistic, on an equal footing with its French and Italian sisters. 
Although, at the outset, the contributions of Menéndez Pidal in the field of literature 
were, without doubt, the more original in conception," his linguistic publications es- 
tablished the groundwork for his later endeavor. One by one he invaded the various 
fields of modern philology: the editing of texts, etymology, historical grammar, and 
dialectology. Already in 1898 he published a ‘new’ edition of the Poema del Cid" fol- 
lowed between the years 1900 and 1905 by a whole series of minor, archaic literary 
texts!? and, finally, in 1906, by the most representative text of Alfonso el Sabio's 
Estoria de Espana?” in this work of editing his objectives were precise and limited in 
that he aspired only to the task, not always simple, of establishing trustworthy 
texts, without diverting his attention from strictly philological problems. Also in 1900, 
he surprised Romance scholars, from the pages of the journal Romania, with a 
memorable miscellany of “Etimologias espafiolas’.24 A few years later, in 1904, he 
published his Manual elemental de gramática histórica espafiola, which (revised on 
various occasions, 1905, 1918, 1925, 1941, and slightly changed in title)” is still in print 
and is consulted by every generation of students of the Spanish language. Later, in 
1906, he presented new approaches to dialectology, with his new monographic study of 
“El dialecto leonés",?? a marvelously exact work in spite of being based on little, al- 
most exclusively indirect data; and in 1910 he turned his attention to paleo-dialecto- 
logy, with a notable review published in the RDial R” of E. Staaff's collection of docu- 
ments. In 1908 he finally published? his exhaustive grammar (and the critical 
edition) of the Mio Cid, and in 1911 his scrupulous vocabulary of the same poem. 
The three volumes of this edition of the Cantar de Mio Cid?’ constitute the first 
‘monumentum aere perennius’ of Spanish philology. 


" La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara (Madrid 1896); “El poema del Cid y las crónicas generales de 
Espafia”, RHi 5.435-69 (1898); L' Epopée Castillane à travers la littérature espagnole (Paris 1910); El 
Romancero Español (New York 1910). 

15 Poema del Cid. Nueva edición (Madrid 1898); Poema del Cid. Ed. anotada (Madrid 1900). 

19 “Disputa del alma y el cuerpo y Auto de los Reyes Magos", RABM 4.449-62 (1900); “Poema de 
Yusuf. Materiales para su estudio”, RABM 7.91-129, 276-309, 347-62 (1902), with a linguistic study 
stressing the dialectal aspect; ^Razón de amor con los denuestos del agua y el vino”, RHi 13.602-18 
(1905); “Serranilla de la Zarzuela", SMe (1st series) 2.263-70 (1905) — all of them reprinted in Textos 
medievales (Madrid 1972). 

20 Primera Crónica general de España, que mandó componer Alfonso el Sabio y se continuaba bajo 
Sancho IV en 1289 (Madrid 1906) [Reprinted with a study, Madrid 1955]. 

2 Romania 29.334-79 (1900). Cf. W. Meyer-Lübke in ZRPh 25.3812 (1901). 

2 (Madrid 1904). Beginning with the 4th ed. ‘corrected and enlarged’ (Madrid 1918), the title is 
Manual de gramática histórica española. 

*3 RABM 14.128-72, 294-311 (1906). Previously, Menéndez Pidal had published some “Notas 
acerca del bable de Lena" in Asturias [O. Bellmunt and F. Canella, eds.] 2.332-40 (Gijón 1897). Both 
works have been reprinted in EI dialecto leonés (Oviedo 1962). 

4 RDialR 2.119-30 (1910). 

25 Étude sur Pancien dialecte léonais d’après des chartes du XHIe siècle (Uppsala-Leipzig 1907). 

2 During 1907 he undertook a revision of the syntax (January-July) and of the critical text (summer- 
fall). 

* Cantar de Mio Cid. Texto, gramática y vocabulario (Obra premiada por la Real Academia 
Espafiola) 1 (Madrid 1908), 2 and 3 (Madrid 1911). 
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In all of these first works, Menéndez Pidal endeavored to be complete and exact 
and to avoid all interpretative interpolation of his personality. He considered that the 
data, gathered patiently and sifted with scrupulous scientific precision, should speak 
for themselves, without the necessity of extended explanatory support, once they were 
conveniently ordered and juxtaposed in consideration of a hypothesis; Menéndez 
Pidal thought that the building stones, if well cut and placed methodically, should 
form, without any mortar, a lasting and admirable structure. In order to capture 
philological exactitude and to avoid subjective arbitrariness, Menéndez Pidal categori- 
cally rejected the image of the ‘polygraphic’ writer, which dominated the Spanish 
scene, and severely limited his field of activity. This self-imposed limitation was com- 
plemented by rhetorical simplicity; Menéndez Pidal laid aside the oratorical style 
of the epoch in favor of an expository style characterized by restraint. 

By this time, Menéndez Pidal had already secured something unexpected in the 
intellectual atmosphere of Spain, the formation of a school of researchers. As Y. Mal- 
kiel has emphasized, “Hispanic studies have predominantly been founded and directed 
by men of considerable independence and moral courage rather than by disciplined 
groups of researchers intellectually and economically supported by large sectors of the 
society, as happened, for instance, with Germanic studies’, and, in general the ‘masters’ 
have only left us their own work; contrarily, ‘Ramon Menéndez Pidal ... has been 
one of those uncommon personalities capable of acting with eminent success both 
as trainers of scholars and as productive researchers, blazing trails in numerous 
directions. This combination of talent, unprecedented in the Hispanic field, is his 
first, and easily his foremost, claim to our gratitude.”®® Menéndez Pidal’s success as a 
trainer of scholars is due in part to some exterior circumstances relatively uncommon 
in Spain; the foundation and sustained vitality of a permanent national organization, 
autonomous in character, dedicated to the encouragement of education and investiga- 
tion, the ‘Junta para ampliación de estudios e investigaciones científicas! (created in 
1907).? Thanks to the ‘Junta’, Menéndez Pidal acquired a research center in which to 
develop his activity: the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’ (founded in 1910), dedicated 
especially to the study of Spanish language, literature, and art and to the study of 
classical languages. On the other hand, the Junta expedited the development of new 
researchers with an annual grant (since 1910) of scholarships to students and graduates 
desirous of learning scientific methods and techniques abroad, and with the establish- 
ment (in 1912) of a ‘Residencia de Estudiantes’ in Madrid, which contributed notably 
to the creation of a cultural atmosphere and of a cooperative spirit in the Spanish 
university. But the creation in the ‘Centro’ of a true ‘school’ of philology did not have 
to await the growth from the seeds that were then beginning to be shown, since 
23 Y. Malkiel, SPh 49.441-4 (1952). 

?? Cf. J. Castillejo, Wars of ideas in Spain. Philosophy, politics and education, 113-33 (London 1937). 
S. Ramón y Cajal presided over the ‘Junta’ (and J. Castillejo served as secretary); R. Menéndez Pidai 
was a member of the executive committee. Having been created by a liberal government, the ‘Junta’ 


was paralyzed by A. Maura (1907-09) and was not revived until 1910, under the government of 
Romanones. ` 
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Menéndez Pidal had already trained a first generation of student collaborators, that 
of F. de Onis, A. Castro, T. Navarro Tomas. 

The formation within the ‘Centro de Estudios Histöricos’ of the ‘Madrid School’ 
(which since 1914 has published its own journal, the Revista de Filología Espafiola 
[== RFE]) coincided with Menéndez Pidal's abandonment of the rigorous positivism 
with which he had begun, in the nineties, his philological work. In his youthful works 
Menéndez Pidal believed that the objective investigator should, after gathering and 
ordering the data, refrain from interpreting it and limit himself to describing in an 
exact and complete way the natural phenomena that he had observed. But after the 
first decade of the twentieth century he asserted that one attains the coordination of 
directly observable data only by bearing in mind the existence of myriads of undocu- 
mented facts, and that it is therefore indispensable that theories be formed to explain 
conjointly the documented data and the undocumented data demanded or inferred 
by the documented. Moreover, Menéndez Pidal's vision was widened when he ac- 
quired the conviction that philological facts cannot be studied in isolation but must 
be considered in relation to other cultural facts. Menéndez Pidal's methodological 
reorientation can already be discovered in some entries in the Vocabulario to the 
Cantar de Mio Cid (xevised at the last minute) and shows itself more conspicuously 
in the historical-literary studies published from 1911 to 1917, relating to diverse 
medieval works.? Menéndez Pidal's progressive withdrawal from positivism was to 
have its most important consequences for linguistic studies during the period between 
the wars. 

The necessity of replacing or revising the postulates of the neo-grammarians was 
widely felt in linguistic circles at the beginning of the century and as a consequence 
there began to take shape in Europe a whole series of heterodox methodologies which 
disturbed the tranquil world of Romance studies: the idealism of Croce and Vossler; 
the linguistic ‘geology’ of Gilliéron; the “Wörter und Sachen’ method of Meringer 
and Schuchardt; the synchronic linguistics of the Paris school. But Menéndez Pidal 
was sufficiently broadminded to escape the rigidity of outmoded methodological 
positions and to refrain from an irrepressible search for novelty, and thanks to his 
flexibility and tolerance, he avoided a break in continuity in Spanish linguistics. 

One of the branches of Romance studies which at the beginning of the century 
suffered the greatest transformations is dialectology, which rose in revolt against the 
methods and conclusions of the old-time philologists. But in Spain there was no 
rupture between the cultivators of linguistic geography and the medievalists*! for the 
simple reason that the very initiator of medieval philology was also the first promoter 


380 "EI elemento histórico en el Romanz dell Inffant Garcia”, Studi Rajna, 41-85 (Florence 1911); 
Poema de Mio Cid (Madrid 1913); “Elena y Maria. Poesía leonesa inédita del siglo XIII”, RFE 1.52-96 
(1914); “Poesia popular y romancero”, RFE 1.357—77 (1914), 2.1-20, 105-35, 329-38 (1915), 3.233-89 
(1916); La Crónica General que mandó componer el Rey Alfonso X. [Lecture] (Madrid 1916); *Ronces- 
valles. Un nuevo cantar de gesta español del siglo XIII”, RFE 4.105-204 (1917). 

31 Y. Malkiel, I Congr. Int. Hispanistas, 9-10 (Oxford 1964). 
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of dialectology and the first one to be interested in interpreting diachronically the 
areal distribution of linguistic phenomena. After his monograph on Leonese (1906) 
which was the product of a university course and was elaborated on the basis of the 
few available materials, Menéndez Pidal planned a thorough field investigation of 
the whole Leonese region and of Upper Aragon, as a first step in plotting the dialectal 
boundaries of Spain.?? The existence of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos now 
permitted him to undertake the enterprise with very superior means.? In 1910, 
Menéndez Pidal himself, Castro, Navarro, Onis, and other collaborators carried out 
the systematic exploration of the whole Leonese linguistic domain, from Cantabria 
to Extremadura and from the boundaries of Galician and Portuguese to Santander. 
The purpose of the project was above all, the tracing with all exactitude and detail, 
each one of the phonetic boundaries which mark off or fragment the region, but also, 
they sought certain morphological phenomena and gathered at random the most 
curious expressions which they came across. The data collected were not published 
at that time,** nevertheless, the experience attained in the inquiry and the materials 
assembled explain Menéndez Pidal’s clarity of ideas on the subject of dialects and 
on the dialectal structuring of Spain. As we have said, the emphasis in the original 
attempt at dialect study was on phonetic geography, on the determination of phonetic 
boundaries, not on lexical geography nor the determination of the distribution of the 
words, which at that time already occupied Gilliéron’s interest. This individual 
evaluation of the priorities explains why Menéndez Pidal, being aware of the extra 
fine dialectal fragmentation of Asturian, considered it necessary to reject any method 
which sacrifices intensive in deference to extensive investigation. It also clarifies 
his reticence regarding questionnaires and his contempt for the network of points, 
used in the atlases of his day, which was capable of capturing only the grossest 
distinctions.” The experience acquired in fieldwork and subsequent studies of the 
Leonese dialects permitted Menéndez Pidal to make (1916)? a highly instructive 
criticism of the methodology and conclusions described by A. Griera in La frontera 


32 For information about the studies in Leon, Zamora, and Upper Aragon in 1907, see the reports by 
A. Blánquez Fraile and T. Navarro Tomás in Memoria de la Junta para ampliación de Estudios 
(Madrid 1907 and 1908), as well as T. Navarro’s study in RDialR 1.119-21 (1909) which we shall cite 
later. 

33 Cf. Orbis 4.170-1 (1955). 

34 The ‘Seminario Menéndez Pidal’ is publishing Isoglosas del Asturiano (según una encuesta inédita 
de Menéndez Pidal, 1910), ed. by A. Cabrera and M.C. Díaz Castafiön, under the direction of D. 
Catalán. Using his fieldnotes as a basis, F. de Onis years later published some “Notas sobre el 
dialecto de San Martín de Trevejo", Todd Memorial Volumes 2.63-9 (New York 1930). The Leonese 
mountains were investigated by M. Martínez Burgos. In 1912 A. Castro again surveyed the region of 
Zamora (cf. his pamphlet Contribución al estudio del dialecto de Zamora [Madrid 1913]). D. Catalán 
has made use of some of these materials in “El asturiano occidental", RomPh 10.71-158 (1956-57) and 
in other articles. 

35 Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, El dialecto leonés, an insert between pages 152 and 153 (Oviedo 1962): 
‘Historia y fecha de este mapa’. M. Alvar, in I. Iordan's Lingüística Romänica, 401-2 (Madrid 1967), 
expresses his perplexity at Menéndez Pidal's lack of enthusiasm for questionnaires. 

3$ RFE 3.73-88 (1916). Cf. S. Pop, La dialectologie 1.354-6 (Louvain [1950]). 
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catalano-aragonesa, estudi geographico-lingiiistic (Barcelona 1914). In this review 
Menéndez Pidal directly established the important distinction between isoglosses that 
crisscross each other — provoked by independent irradiation of linguistic phenomena 
within a relatively homogeneous socio-cultural environment — and clusters of iso- 
glosses — which are usually the result of the clash between two languages or dialects 
that are felt to be diverse or of the propagation, as a whole, of one language at the 
expense of another. 

In accordance with the program of investigations mapped out by Menéndez Pidal, 
the study of dialects should be complemented with the study of medieval texts, those 
of Islamic Spain as well as those of Christian Spain. Among the various publica- 
tions in paleo-dialectology realized during that time?” one must emphasize the 
rigorous editions of various ancient Leonese fueros published by A. Castro and by 
F. de Onis 28 Meanwhile, Menéndez Pidal himself, assisted by T. Navarro, had begun 
(1912) the preparation of a corpus of linguistic documents which would take years to 
complete, and taking advantage of his friendship with the great Spanish Arabists of 
the epoch, he used the statements of Arabic authors on the ‘aljamia’, the Romance 
language spoken in Islamic Spain, in order to advance the study ‘of the Mozarabic 
dialect and the origins of Spanish’ (1910).% 

Apart from this teamwork, the new generation of scholars (Castro, Onís, and 
Navarro) presently contributed, in varied and personal ways, to the application in 
Spain of the new methods and to the transmittal of the findings of European Romance 
studies. Navarro, after specializing in instrumental phonetics at Montpellier with 
Grammont, and at Hamburg with Panconcelli-Calzia (1914), came to direct the 
phonetic laboratory of the ‘Centro’, and initiated the systematic analysis of Spanish 
from the phonetic point of view.* The recasting, more than translation, of the 
Introducción al estudio de la lingüística romance by Meyer-Lübke, realized by A. Castro 
in 1914 (and, for a second time, in 1926), masterfully inaugurated a genre — that 
of the adaptation of the famous works of European linguistics — which was destined 
to be of great importance in the development of Hispanic linguistics. For his part, 
V. Garcia de Diego, in his Elementos de gramåtica histórica castellana (Burgos, 


? One should remember T. Navarro's clear-sighted work, “El perfecto de los verbos en ‘-ar’ en 
aragonés antiguo. Observaciones sobre el valor dialectal de los documentos notariales", RDialR 
1.110-21 (1909), and F. de Onís's Contribución al estudio del dialecto leonés. Examen filológico de 
algunos documentos de la Catedral de Salamanca (Salamanca 1909). 

33 A Castro and E de Onis, Fueros leoneses de Zamora, Salamanca, Ledesma y Alba de Tormes 
(Madrid 1916). The linguistic studies promised in the introduction were never published. 

33 Contestación to F. Codera’s acceptance speech at the Spanish Royal Academy, 67-83 (Madrid 
1910). 

4 With very precise articles in RFE 3.51-62, 166-9, 387-408 (1916); 4.371-88 (1917); 5.367-93 
(1918); and EFon 1.265—75 (1917). 

41 The Madrid edition of 1914, is based on the second German edition (1909), the 1926 edition is 
based on the third German edition (1921). 
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1914)* and in his “Dialectalismos” (1916), opened new paths to the historic study of 
Spanish, by putting into relief the ‘dialectal’ richness within Castilian per se. His 
inquiries in the Castilian countryside enabled him to affirm that, unlike the written 
language, the popular tongue conserves until the present such variety that it is 
necessary to consider Spanish as a conglomeration of diverse elements. 


1.4 Catalan Philology at the Beginning of the Century 


The development of linguistic studies in Catalonia offers singular characteristics. The 
appearance, in the second third of the nineteenth century, of the ‘Renaixença’, or the 
rebirth of Catalan literature after several centuries of abandonment, happened to 
coincide chronologically with the beginning of the historical-comparative study of the 
Romance languages. Thus, while beyond the Pyrenees linguists began to study Catalan 
in a scientific way within the general framework of the Romance languages (especially 
after the contribution of A. Morel-Fatio to Gróber's Grundriss 1888),* in Catalonia 
the ‘llengua catalana” was affectionately considered a vehicle of expression for a 
‘nation’ which aspired to be recognized as an entity differentiated culturally and poli- 
tically from Castile. Into this climate of exaltation of the native language which 
flourished in the first years of the twentieth century, Catalan linguistics was born.” 
In 1901 A. M. Alcover cast to the four winds his Lletra de convit,** inviting all lovers 
of the language to collaborate in the formation of a general and exhaustive dictionary 
of the Catalan language, and initiated the publication of the Bolleti del diccionari de la 
llengua catalana (= BDLC 1901-25, 1933-36) ;*” 1906 witnessed the Primer Congres 
Internacional de la Llengua Catalana, an indescribable conclave, attended by a whole 
series of prestigious European Romance scholars,* a few Catalan specialists, and 
some 3,000 speakers of Catalan, who voted democratically on the grammatical 
questions acted upon by the Congress. In spite of everything, the initiatives of 
mossén Alcover (the great ‘apostle of the Catalan language’) and the collective 
enthusiasm served to lay the groundwork for *one of the noblest local enterprises ever 


12 Recast under the title Gramática histórica española (Madrid 1951). He had previously published 
Elementos de gramática histórica gallega (Burgos 1906, republished Madrid 1920). 

2 RFE 3.301-18 (1916). 

44 “Das Catalanische" in G. Gróber's Grundriss 1.669-88 (Strasbourg 1888). At Halle, B. Schädel 
was the great promoter of Catalan studies. Previously, P.E. Guarnerio had studied “Il dialetto 
catalano d'Alghero", AGI 9.261-364 (1886). Within Catalonia one great scholar, M. Mila i Fontanals 
was a philologist and not a linguist. 

35 Cf. A. Badia, Llengua i cultura als països Catalans, 161—75 (Barcelona, 2nd ed. 1966; ist ed. 
1964). 

19 Lletra de convit a tots els amadors de la lengua catalana (1901). Cf. Orbis 2.104—5 (1953). 

47 Upon reappearing in 1933, the BDLC carried the subtitle ‘Revista de lingüística i folklore’. 
43 Such as A. Morel-Fatio, J. Saroihandy, K. Nyrop, K. Vollmöller, B. Schädel, A.R. Goncalves 
Viana, etc. The acts of the J Congr. Llengua Catalana (Barcelona 1908) contain works of widely 
varying merit. 
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launched by a people or, if you prefer, by the governing minority of a people, that of 
returning Catalan to its ancient category as a language of culture’ (Carles Riba). The 
advice which a Romance scholar from the University of Halle, B. Schádel, offered in 
the congress of 1906, as to the organization in Catalonia of a scientific center dedicated 
to the study of Catalan language and dialectology, was accepted and developed by the 
‘Institut d'Estudis Catalans’ (created in 1907 to promote advanced scientific investi- 
gation of all the elements of Catalan culture). In 1911 the ‘Institut? was endowed 
with a philological section, directed initially by Alcover, but, soon, dominated by the 
more rigorously scientific personality of P. Fabra. 

The team or group of philologists of the ‘Institut d'Estudis Catalans’ inaugurated in 
Catalonia the use of scientific methodology and rigor in the study of the Catalan 
language. Nevertheless, because of the historical circumstances in which the Catalan 
culture found itself, priority was given to prescriptive works, to the codification and 
purification of the language. P. Fabra, although gifted with a very fine philological 
linguistic preparation, devoted himself completely to the task of creating for the Cata- 
lonians a common language clearly and indefinitely available, apt not only for familiar 
conversation and literary creation, but also capable of expressing any aspect of 
culture or of the sciences. The Gramática de la lengua catalana (1912), the Normes 
ortografiques (1913), the publication of the Diccionari Aguiló (1915-34), the Diccio- 
nari ortogråfic (1917), the Gramática catalana (1918), mark the progress of Fabra’s 
activity at the beginning of the century, an activity crowned with success. From 
the beginning, the ‘Institut’ offered a welcome to the ‘pensionats’ of 1908,*! repre- 
sentatives of a new generation who had enjoyed German philological training: 
P. Barnils, M. de Montoliu, and A. Griera. Local dialectology had been initiated by 
A. Alcover, as a product of his field trips throughout the whole Catalan linguistic 
area in the preparation of his Diccionari and as a result of his growing familiarity with 
the bibliography and methods of Romance linguistics, but it was the young grantees 
of the University of Halle who, after studying with B. Schádel and being influenced by 
H. Morf, L. Gauchat, J. Gilliéron, and J. Jud, imported to Catalonia the directives of 
European dialectology. Already in 1912-13, Montoliu, in an interesting work on ‘La 
geografía lingüística',?? disseminated in Spain the methods of the Swiss linguistic 
geographers and keenly commented on the ALF. Shortly afterwards, the publication 
of the doctoral theses of Barnils and Griera (Die Mundart von Alacant, Halle-Barcelona 
1913, and La frontera catalano-aragonesa, estudi geogrăfico-lingiiistic, Barcelona 1914), 
done outside Spain, and the initiation of the Butlleti de Dialectología Catalana (= 
BDCat, 1913-36), by the ‘Institut’, under the direction of Barnils and Griera, signaled 
the beginning of serious investigation of the Catalan dialects by native philologists. 
P. Barnils immediately concentrated his efforts in the field of theoretical and applied 


49 By E. Prat de la Riba (president of the ‘Diputació de Barcelona’). 

50 See A. Badia, Llengua i cultura, 79-104. 

51 Who were sent to Germany by the ‘Diputació Provincial de Barcelona’. 
52 Estudio 1.24-34 (1912), 2.76-98 (1913). 
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phonetics (which he had studied with J.P. Rousselot) and became the initiator of this 
kind of study in Catalonia.” In 1914 the “Institut” was endowed with a “Laboratori de 
Fonética Experimental’ and in 1917 there appeared the first (and only) volume of 
Estudis Fonétics | == EFon], under the direction of Barnils. M. de Montoliu was a good 
philologist; his knowledge of the ancient texts and language permitted him to compile 
trustworthy etymological notes®* and valid observations on historical syntax.” Of 
special interest are his contributions to paleo-dialectology? and to toponymy,” in 
which there is no lack of original, and at times daring, interpretations of the collected 
data. To the grantees from Halle, and especially to Montoliu, is owed the founding 
of another journal of the ‘Institut’, the Estudis Romånics (Llengua y Literatura) = 
ER!, 1916-17. 

In the meantime, Catalan studies had continued to progress in several European 
centers of Romance studies. The French Basque J. Saroihandy, after studying in the 
field the Catalan dialects of ‘la ratlla d'Aragó' (1903),9? recast Morel-Fatio's contribu- 
tion of “Das Catalanische" for the second edition of Gröber’s Grundriss (1906).5 At 
Halle, B. Schádel made Catalan the object of his investigations® contributing to the 
studies of historical (1904),5 descriptive (1908),9? and dialectal phonetics (1905).9 
Schädel himself (1908),5 and his students, F. Krüger and K.Salow (1911 to 1913), 6 
traced the Catalan boundaries with Gascon and Provengal. In Helsinki, O.J. Tallgren- 
Tuulio delicately engaged in polemics with Schädel (1909-10) and enriched the 


533 His numerous phonetic studies were reprinted in AOR 6.3-175 (1933). He was also interested in 
lexicography: ‘Fossils de la llengua’, BDCat 2.7-12, 58-62 (1914); 3.31-9 (1915) and RFE 4.277-84 
(1917), republished in AOR 6.275-91 (1933). 

54 In EUC 6.282-95 (1912), 7.104-17 (1913); BDCat 1.37-47 (1913), 3.40-51, 61-72 (1915), 4.15-22 
(1916). 

55 BDCat 2.13—23 (1914); ER 1.71—84, (1916). 

5 An example is his study of the "Documents antics de Ribagorça”, ER 2.234-58 (1917), referring to 
Benasc and Graus. Montoliu properly concludes that Graus's Catalan documents do not reflect the 
language spoken locally, which was Aragonese. 

57 For example the original study “Notes sobre els suffixis -ETUM i -ELLUM en la toponimia catalana” 
BDCat 5.34—7 (1917), or his bold study of “Els noms de rius i els noms fluvials en la toponimia cata- 
lana", BDCat 10.1-33 (1922). 

58 Cf. RFE 4.26-49 (1917); “El català del Pirineu a la ratlla d'Aragó", I. Congr. Llengua Catalana, 
331-4 (Barcelona 1908). Of greater importance is his study of Gascon and Aragonese phonetics 
“Vestiges de phonétique ibérienne en territoire roman", RIEB 7.475-97 (1913) [Spanish translation in 
ArchFAr 8—9.181—99 (1956—57)]. 

5% 841-777 (Strasbourg 1906). 

60 Beginning in 1890 Schädel published a whole series of critical reports in KJbFRPh (Vols. 6-11) 
on publications dealing with the ‘Llengua catalana”. 

$1 Untersuchung zur katalanischen Lautentwicklung (Halle 1904). 

62 Manual de fonetica catalana (Cöthen 1908). 

$3 “Die katalanischen Pyrenáendialekte", RDialR 1.15-98 (1909). 

54 ‘La frontiere entre le gascon et le catalan’, Romania 37.140-56 (1908). 

$$ P Krüger, “Sprachgeographische Untersuchungen in Languedoc und Roussillon", RDialR 3.144— 
83, 287-338 (1911), 4.1—15 (1912), 5.1-8 (1913); republished as a book, Hamburg 1913. K. Salow, 
Sprachgeographische Untersuchungen über den östlichen Teil des katalanisch-languedokischen Grenz- 
gebietes (Hamburg 1912) (with an appendix by K. Salow and F. Krüger, “Linguistische Karten des 
languedokischen-katalanischen Grenzgebietes’). 
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Catalan bibliography with his “Glanures catalanes et hispano-romanes” (1911-12). 
In 1914 L.Spitzer appeared on the Catalan scene with his “Syntaktische Notizen zum 
Catalanischen”.%" 


2. IBERO-ROMANCE LINGUISTICS BETWEEN THE WARS 
2.1 Apogee of the Madrid School or of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos" 


In the years that followed the First World War the school of philology in Madrid 
achieved maturity. Thanks to the teaching of R. Menéndez Pidal and the cooperative 
activity of the nucleus of investigators associated with the ‘Centro de Estudios 
Historicos’ the initial backwardness of Spain in the scientific cultivation of Romance 
linguistics, with regard to German-speaking countries and with regard to France and 
Italy, was reduced spectacularly.% The preliminary task of assimilating the method- 
ology and the store of knowledge accumulated by European Romance studies during 
the second half of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, could be 
considered complete. Spanish philologists were now fully demonstrating their ability 
to supplement Romance studies by introducing data and questions peculiar to 
Hispano-Romania; or by criticizing, with elegance and strength, the foreign specialists 
who entered the Hispanic field without an adequate knowledge of its peculiarities; or 
by adapting correctly and with great freedom to the special conditions of the Iberian 
Peninsula the most diverse techniques, methods, and ideas to come out of Romance 
linguistics. The RFE, the organ of the Romance scholars of Madrid, competed 
favorably with the best specialized European journals. 

The school of the ‘Centro’ not only relied upon prolific activity of Menéndez Pidal, 
but also upon a second generation of specialists of no less solid preparation, in which 
the outstanding names are A. Castro and T. Navarro.® From the beginning of the 
twenties there advanced a third generation of teachers under the tutelage of Menéndez 
Pidal, Castro, and Navarro Tomás: that of Amado Alonso and Dámaso Alonso.” 
Moreover, the ‘Centro’ had welcomed other philologists of independent formation, 
such as V. Garcia de Diego. The specialized library which the ‘Centro’ had been able 
to build up, the files, the collections of accumulated materials, as well as the lasting 


66 Respectively in NPRM 11.219-25 (1909); 12.175-80 [B. Schádel's answer] and 180-7 (1910), and 
in NPAM 13.151—74 (1911); 14.12-34, 161-217 (1912). Tallgren also took an interest in Spanish 
(Estudios sobre la Gaya de Segovia [Helsinki 19077). 

€?  RDialR 6.81—138, 237-40 (1914). 

6 ‘Spanish scholarship experienced a meteoric rise at a time when humanities in many European 
countries threatened to founder’, Y. Malkiel, SPA 49.442 (1952). 

69 Together with Castro and Navarro also worthy of honorable mention are the less active F. de 
Onís and the younger scholars A. García Solalinde and S. Gili Gaya. 

70 And not much later, in the course of the twenties, a new group was prepared, that of P. Sánchez 
Sevilla, R. Lapesa, and the ALPI fieldworkers. The ‘Centro’ also attracted linguists trained in other 
schools, like J. Corominas, A. Steiger, G. Tilander, G. Sachs, etc. 
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dedication of the scholars associated with the ‘Centro’, continued to attract new gen- 
erations of youths anxious to encounter an atmosphere propitious to their work.” 
Undoubtedly, the groundwork had been laid for the establishment of an enduring 
school of researchers. 

One must acknowledge, however, with Y. Malkiel, that ‘Spanish scholarship 
remained hermetically bottled up in the study of Spain's national culture". "7 Although 
the most notable Spanish philologists had acquired a respectable competency in the 
Romance field, it can be said that in Spain there were no ‘Romance scholars’, since 
Spanish philologists continued to limit their activity to the Hispanic field, showing 
themselves uninterested or hesitant to venture into that which lies beyond its borders. 
Nor did there develop in Spain research which required a special cultivation of non- 
Romance languages, in spite of the fact that Spanish, by historical accident, offers 
very interesting problems arising from linguistic contact between unrelated languages. 
This limitation of interest is justified, in part, by the amount of work to be done in the 
Hispanic branch of Romance studies, always less cultivated than others by central 
European comparativism. On the other hand, it corresponds very clearly to the 
program of national renewal initiated by the Generation of '98 (to which Menéndez 
Pidal belonged).”? The philologists of the Madrid school, like contemporary essayists 
and literary men, wanted, certainly, to Europeanize Spain, but at the same time they 
sought a more profound and authentic understanding of Spain's peculiar cultural 
tradition. 

The tendency of the Spanish Romance scholar to remain sheltered under the roof 
of his native culture made unnecessary in Spain the increasing divorce of linguistic 
studies from humanistic studies which has become evident in other parts of Europe 
since the end of the nineteenth century, and which separates clearly, in Germany and 
France, the generations of Tobler and Paris from those of Meyer-Lübke and Thomas. 
From the beginning of his career, Menéndez Pidal refused to accept the separation of 
philology and linguistics which the positivists demanded from the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and throughout his seventy years of uninterrupted teaching, he con- 
tinued to exemplify with his work the possible advantages of 'integralism”.”* His 
decision made a permanent impression on Spanish linguistics, as has been observed 
individually by E. Coseriu and Y. Malkiel: ‘the school of Menéndez Pidal is the only 
one that has maintained — and not only in theory — the principle of unity of philo- 
logical sciences, the only one in which linguistics continues to be cultivated in con- 
junction with socio-political history and with literary criticism: for this reason 
Spanish linguists are in the habit of reconciling erudition with keenness and, because 
of their preparation, they are at the same time literary historians and critics’.” ‘Under 
11 Cf, R. Lapesa in BAE 39.23-4 (1959). 

7 SPh 49.444 (1952). 
73 D. Alonso, in Del siglo de oro a este Siglo de siglas, 113-25 (Madrid 1926), and Menéndez Pidal y 
la cultura española (Lecture) (La Coruña 1969). 


" A. Alonso in RFH 6.404 (1944); Y. Malkiel in SPh 49.444 (1952). 
75 E, Coseriu in RFHC 10.32 (1953). 
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the aegis of the Centro, and through exposure to Spain’s cultural climate in general’ 
there was instilled into the scholars, during their crucial years of intellectual growth’ 
such a breadth of interests that the learned editor of Garcilaso could simultaneously 
afford to specialize in acoustics and that two explorers of the Western Asturian *bable' 
gained prestige as versatile literary critics'."? This conception of the intimate unity of 
language, history, and culture survived the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos' and explic- 
itly”’ or implicitly proclaimed, continues even today to mold the production of the most 
disparate descendants of Menéndez Pidal's school of philology. Also, itis clearly evident 
in the structure and content of the specialized journals, the monographic series, the 
collections of publications, the institutes of investigation, and the academic programs. 
“This continued loyalty of Spain to the broad delimitation, in nineteenth century style, 
of the provinces of learning, may sociologically be classed as a conservative trait, but 
granted that this is so, was it not one worth retaining and fostering?’ ‘In his memorable 
essay on The Spaniards in history, Menéndez Pidal, musing on Spain's destiny, 
remarked that the country was apparently foredoomed to regale the world with the 
late, exquisitely mellow fruits of cultural attitudes and endeavors elsewhere long 
extinct. 7$ 

Another permanent characteristic of the ‘Spanish School’ has been a doctrinal 
tolerance, perfectly reconcilable with scientific rigor. “To belong to Menéndez Pidal’s 
school [observes Coseriu]”? ... implies a lively and flexible theoretical and method- 
ological orientation, in which the old and the new are combined harmoniously, with- 
out violent upheavals, in which the hardening into outmoded positions is unknown 
and in which all new ideology is absorbed and made productive without being distorted 
and without distorting the base to which it is grafted. In effect, the Spanish School of 
linguistics has been, perhaps, the only one in which there have been no theoretical 
revolutions nor disputes of "anciens et modernes", since the breadth of the master's 
ideas permits that everything be continually renewed without conflicts and that every 
theoretical position or methodological innovation — from substratum theory to 
comparative dialectology and linguistic geography, from idealistic stylistics to the most 
recent structuralism — be accepted and utilized fully, although without exaggeration 
and fanaticism’®® 


'6 Y. Malkiel in SPA 49.444 (1952). 

" R. Lapesa serves as an example, “Historia lingüística e historia general”, XXIV Congr. Luso 
español para el Progreso de las Ciencias, 173-9 (Madrid 1958). | 

8 Y. Malkiel in SPh 49.444 (1952) and in Language in culture and society, ed. by D. Hymes, 681-2 
(New York-Evanston-London 1964). 

22 RFHC 10.32 (1953). 

8 Analogous observations have been made by A. Rosenblat in RFH 2.183 (1940) and by Y. Malkiel 
in SPh 49.445-6 (1952). Cf. also H. Meier, “Ramón Menéndez Pidal und die Methoden der Sprach- 
geschichte", ASNS 205.418-30 (1968). Zik. 
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2.2 The Projection of the Madrid School toward America 


The apogee of the Madrid School coincided with a grave crisis in linguistic studies in 
Hispanic America.®! It can be said that the deaths of R.J. Cuervo (1911) and F. 
Hanssen (1919) signalled the end of an epoch. Contrary to what happened in Spain, 
the first generation of scientific investigators passed on in Hispanic America without 
leaving any results other than their own work. Even the prolonged activity of R. Lenz 
during the forty years that he lived in Santiago (until his death in 1930) would have 
remained quite forgotten if A. Alonso had not directed the interest of the renascent 
linguistics of Hispanic America to the work of the old scholar.?? Neither in Colombia 
nor in Chile were there any real schools of philology comparable to that of the 
"Centro de Estudios Históricos', although the climate for the study of language was 
always more favorable in these republics than in other regions of Hispanic America. 
This lack of native tradition left the road open so that the renewal of Hispanic 
American philology could be accomplished, from the twenties on, under the leader- 
ship of Menéndez Pidal's Madrid School. In the second quarter of the twentieth 
century, Buenos Aires, then at the height of expansion, came to be the center of 
diffusion for the new Hispanic philology with the abbreviated stay of A. Castro and 
the more lasting presence afterwards of A. Alonso as directors and promoters of the 
recently created ‘Instituto de Filología". A. Alonso, during the score of years (1927- 
46) that he directed the ‘Instituto’ of Buenos Aires, carried Hispanic-American phil- 
ology to its greatest peak (a height unequaled in subsequent years) and prepared the 
American natives for linguistics, from Argentina to Mexico. 

Also North American Hispanism of the postwar era felt the impact of the Madrid 
School. A. G. Solalinde (from 1924) and F. de Onis (from 1928) carried to the United 
States the techniques and the interests acquired during their years of work with 
Menéndez-Pidal in the ‘Centro de Estudios Histöricos’, and they contributed to the 
creation of new schools of investigators when philology of Germanic origin was pass- 
ing through a critical stage in the United States. 


2.3 Catalan Philology of the Twenties 


Catalan philology followed a course different from that of Castilian. Personal dif- 
ferences impeded the crystallization of a homogeneous school at the ‘Institut de 
Estudis Catalans’. On the other hand, the social and cultural situation of Catalan 
imposed on the native philologists a very different system of priorities from the one 
recognized by the Madrid School for its research. A third factor, no less influential in 
determining the course to be followed in Catalan linguistic studies, was the intellectual 


st Cf. R. Lapesa, “La lengua desde hace cuarenta años”, Revista de Occidente? 3(cuad. 8-9).193—208 
(Nov-Dec. 1963). 
82 Nevertheless, in Chile an important figure, R. Oroz, has related the new linguistics to the past. 
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association of the first native philologists, their intimate contact with Halle, Paris, 
and Zürich. 

Catalan linguistics soon abandoned the problems connected with historical gram- 
mar and with the dialectal division of the Catalan domain.3 Preoccupied with the 
future of the language the philologists stressed linguistic unity, at the expense of 
diversity, and focused their attention on the discovery, ordering, and codification of 
thelexicon. The effort was impressive. The inability to arrive at an agreement on the 
structure and function of the required dictionary or dictionaries brought about a 
proliferation of parallel undertakings of different orientation. The 'Institut', under 
the direction of P. Fabra, decided on the preparation of three independent diction- 
aries: the historical, the dialectal, and the prescriptive. But A. M. Alcover, who de- 
fended the superiority of the all-inclusive dictionary, upon breaking with the ‘Institut’, 
moved his ‘calaixera’ or file to Mallorca and for his part continued preparing the 
Diccionari Català-valencià-balear, with the valuable cooperation of F. de B. Moll.?5 
Although the lexicographic projects of the ‘Institut’ were not carried out as planned,*® 
some dictionaries did come into existence. In anticipation of the dictionary of Old 
Catalan, P. Fabra and M. de Montoliu dedicated themselves to publishing the un- 
edited dictionaries of M. Aguiló (1835-1900), 1914-34,8” and of J. Balari i Jovany 
(1844-1904), 1926-36 ;88 Fabra, without waiting to take advantage of the information 
which the historical and dialectal dictionaries would have afforded him, and yielding 
to public demand, came out with a Diccionari general de la llengua Catalana (Barce- 


88 The critical bibliography published by A. Griera in RLR 1.35-113 (1925) is quite well conceived 
(except in its disdain for Monsig. Alcover). But the revision of this work in 1947 (Bibliografía 
lingüística catalana, Barcelona) and the egocentric report “Medio siglo de filología catalana", 
BDCat 25.11-23 (1959) abound in malicious omissions and injurious censure. (It is curious to see how 
the praises for the normative efforts of the ‘Institut’ and for P. Fabra, in 1925, have changed to violent 
attacks.) 

84 A. Griera had studied in some detail the Catalan of Capcir (adjacent to the Provencal boundary), 
BDCat 3.114—36 (1915). Later he briefly characterized the various dialects in BDCat 5.1—33 (1917), 
6.1-14, 17-37 (1918), 7.69—79 (1919), 8.1—59 (1920), 9.1—3, 4-50 (1921). A separate edition of these 
articles was prepared under the title, Contribució a una dialectologia catalana (Barcelona 1921), 
[Spanish translation Dialectología catalana (Barcelona 1949), without corrections or additions]. His 
Gramática histórica del català antic (Barcelona 1931) contains interesting materials, but is of inferior 
scientific quality. 

85 In Vol. 1 of the Diccionari (a-arq) (1927-30) Alcover and Moll individually sign the articles which 
they prepare. After Alcover's death (1932), during the publication of Vol. 2 (arr-car), Moll continued 
alone. While the Diccionari was being published, Moll revealed his skill as an etymologist in the 
*Suplement català al REW”, AOR 1.261—66 (1928), 2.7—72 (1929), 3.9-72 (1930), 4.105-69 (1931). 
Likewise he excelled in his morphological studies: “La flexió verbal en els dialects catalans”, AOR 
2.73—184 (1929), 3.73-168 (1930), 4.9-104 (1931), 5.2-72 (1932). 

38 "The “Institut” entrusted to M. de Montoliu the complete and systematic reading of the sources 
for the preparation of a dictionary of the ancient language. Cf. RLR 1.112 (1925). The work was 
never completed. 

s7 P. Fabra, with the collaboration of M. de Montoliu, revised the dictionary (in eight volumes: 
a-z), which is exact and very complete in its historical dimension. (There is also some incidental 
dialectal documentation.) 

88 Only eight fascicles, (a-gutaperxa) readied for print by M. de Montoliu, were published (at the 
University of Barcelona). The materials have been lost. 
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lona 1932) of prescriptive character; the projected ‘Diccionari dels dialectes catalans’ 
of the ‘Institut’ (with materials gathered by correspondence) evolved, with the passage 
of time, into the Tresor de la llengua, de les tradicions i de la cultura popular de Cata- 
lunya (1935-47) of A. Griera, a work abounding in linguistic and ethnographic 
materials, but defectively organized.** 

Griera's study in Zürich and Paris (1910-12) explains tbe early acceptance in 
Catalonia of a different methodology for the gathering of the dialectal lexicon: the 
linguistic atlas. Taking as a model the ALCor® of J. Gilliéron and E. Edmont, Griera 
extended the investigation of the ALF into the Catalan domain. The ALC was in its 
entirety the personal work of A. Griera, who carried out (between 1912 and 1922) all of 
the investigation and directed (between 1923 and 1936, and in 1939) the publication of 
the 856 maps which appeared?! before the Civil War brought about the disappearance 
and loss of the rest of the materials.” The ALC did not represent a methodological 
advance in respect to the ALF; rather in some important aspects (selection of localities 
and informants) it represented a loss of ground ;?? nevertheless, as K. Jaberg pointed 
out in his generous review of the atlas, an undertaking of this type ‘takes so many 
sacrifices on the part of the author, which we don't have the right to demand'.?* The 
ALC has been for many years the only linguistic atlas of Ibero-Romania available to 
Romance scholars, and for that reason it has been a fundamental tool in all study of 
pan-Romanic or Hispanic lexical geography.” The intent of A. Griera to emulate 
Gilliéron by writing “Etudes de géographie linguistique" (1932)? was undoubtedly a 


8$ Cf. Y. Malkiel in I. Congr. Int. de Hisp., 12 (Oxford 1964), and J. Corominas, DCEC 1. xliv (1954). 
9 E Atlas linguistique de la France: Corse. 

®t Vo]. 1, maps 1: Abans d'ahir — 187 (1923); Vol. 2, maps 188-386 (1924); Vol. 3, maps 387-586 
(1924); Vol. 4, maps 587-786 (1926); Vol. 5 (incomplete), maps 785-858: fregar la roba (1936, pub- 
lished in 1939). In the final volume maps 856 and 857 are missing. 

% The ALC was resumed (on a smaller scale) by A. Griera using as a fieldworker A. Pladevall, who 
made a complementary field study using 500 questions (1959-60). On the basis of this study new 
maps were prepared (as far as 1276: Les xurriaques) which constitute Vols. 6-8 (1963-64) of the 
ALC. Vols. 9 and 10 (1964) contain general indices and an explanatory section about the preparation 
of the atlas, the interviews (and their dates), the informants, and the localities. 

° Griera preferred political-administrative and ecclesiastical centers and regional capitals to small 
villages and hamlets; he made his network of interview points sparser in the zomes which are more 
dialectal (Western Catalan, Valencian) than in those which are less (Eastern Catalan), and he preferred 
informants who were well-to-do and educated (priests, seminarians, professional men, teachers, men 
of letters, landowners), who did not always reside in the locality, or who were born elsewhere. Nat- 
urally this selection tended to emphasize the great uniformity of the Catalan language. Cf. M. Sanchis 
Guarner, “La cartografía lingüística catalana", VII CILR 647-54 (Barcelona 1955) and G. Rohlfs, 
Manual de filología hispánica, 268 (Bogotá 1957). W. von Wartburg had already expressed surprise 
at some of the methodological aspects’ in AR 9.111-13 (1925). Likewise, L. Spitzer in ZRPh 45.614 
(1925). Nevertheless, the ‘Institut’ and the ‘Generalitat’ went too far, when they withdrew all support 
from the ALC, as did W.A. Reynolds, Hispania 45.350 (1962), when he judged that the work did not 
merit completion. 

* Romania 50.278—95 (1924). 

% That explains the favorable reception it generally had in its day among foreign Romance scholars 
(cf. S. Pop, La dialectologie, 364—76 [Louvain 1950]) and the admiration which it presently commands 
from M. Alvar (in I. Iordan, Lingüística Románica, 444-7 [Madrid 1967]), a harsh critic of subsequent 
projects in Hispanic linguistic cartography. 

% AOR 5.73-119 (1932), offprint (1933). 
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failure.” 

The greater contact of Catalan linguistics with central European linguistics, or if 
one prefers, its lack of independence, is also demonstrated in the acceptance of another 
innovating current of dialectology, which appeared about 1910, that is, the one 
summed up in the motto “Wörter und Sachen’. Already in 1921, A. Griera put forward 
and exemplified the method in a public lecture. Later, the BDCat would publish 
numerous works more or less adapted to this methodology. The symbiosis of ethno- 
graphy, folklore, and dialectology found in J. Amades, a student of F. Krüger, an 
assiduous and able proponent.” Griera himself worked in this field (one need only 
recall his extensive, documented monograph on “La casa catalana", 1931),1% and he 
alternated the study of peasant material culture!?! with that of religious or spiritual 
Culture, 19 

The marked interest of the Catalans for lexicology, at the expense of other disci- 
plines, did not impede the development of phonetic studies during the lifetime of 
P. Barnils," nor the appearance of a specialist in syntax, A. Par (Sintaxi catalana, 
1923).* M. de Montoliu, although he devoted himself by preference to literary 
criticism, always preserved his philological orientation. He was the first and most 
faithful of the Spaniards to follow Vossler; he translated a number of the master's 
works and glossed the ‘idealistic’ doctrines of Humboldt, Croce, and Vossler in a 
whole series of personal works (El llenguatge com a fet estétic i com a fet logic 
[Barcelona 1921];!% Llenguatge i poesia [Barcelona 1929]). 

Among the Romance scholars across the Pyrenees there was no lack at this time 
(neither was there an overabundance) of people specializing in Catalan. The publica- 


97 G. Rohlfs, Manual de filologia hispánica (Bogotá 1957) point out that in these studies ‘the point 
of view of the conflict of homonyms, originating in the works of Gilliéron, has been cruelly generalized.’ 
28 “Palabras y Cosas”, in the Cursos de metodología y alta cultura, Curso de Lingüística (Barcelona 
1921). Organized in Bilbao by the 'Sociedad de Estudios Vascos', 1921 (included among the partici- 
pants were R. Menéndez Pidal, T. Navarro, A. Castro, and A. Griera). Cf. M. Alvar in I. Jordan, 
Lingiiistica Románica, 109 (Madrid 1967). 

99 Amades published 42 volumes of a Biblioteca de tradiciones populares (Barcelona 1933-36). Of 
greater linguistic interest are his vocabularies and linguistic-ethnographic studies in BDCat 12.1-115 
(1924), on navigation and fishing; 18.105-38, 217—313 (1930), on popular astronomy and meteorology; 
19.64-240 (1931) on shepherds; 22.59-239 (1934) on old occupations connected with transport and 
their derivations; etc. 

19 BDCat 20.13-329 (1932). 

101 Qriera collaborated on WuS 8.97-102 (1923): “Els ormeigs de pescar dels rius i mars de Cata- 
lunya’. 

1? "Triptic: la naixenga, les esposalles, la mort’, BDCat 17.79-135 (1929). 

13 Barnils came to direct the Municipal School for Deaf Mutes, where he founded a new phonetic 
laboratory. In 1918, he launched the magazine La Paraula, filling it with his own contributions; he 
also collaborated diligently with the Revue de Phonétique and sporadically with other magazines. He 
died in 1931. His phonetic studies were republished in AOR 6 (1933), Escrits de P. Barnils. 

104 Sintaxi Catalana, segons los escrits en prosa de Bernat Metge (1398) (Halle 1923), in which the 
syntax of a single classic is examined exhaustively, with philological and puristic purposes. ‘Curial e 
Güelfa’ Notes linguistiques i d'estil (Barcelona 1928); “Qui y que en la Península Ibérica", RFE 13.337- 
49 (1926); 16.1—34, 113-47 (1929); 18.225-34 (1931). 

15 Cf. El lenguaje como fenómeno estético (Buenos Aires 1926). 
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tions of the “Institut” were enriched by some notable contributions from P. Rohseth 
(“L’article majorquin et l'article roman dérivé de JPSU”, 1921 ;1% Terminologie de la 
culture des céréales a Marjorque, Barcelona 1923), from M.L. Wagner (Notes lin- 
guistiques sur l'argot barcelonais, Barcelona 1929), and from P. Aebischer (Etudes de 
toponymie catalane, Barcelona 1928).1% On the other hand, P. Fouché, in two books 
on Phonétique historique and Morphologie historique du roussillonnais (Toulouse 
1924),108 rejuvenated historical grammar (which had scarcely progressed since the 
second edition of the Grundriss, 1904-1906); the new synthesis, although it might have 
been far from perfect, was to be for a long time the only acceptable manual on the 
subject. Also of note were the repeated etymological contributions of L. Spitzer! 
(especially his book Lexicalisches aus dem Katalanischen und den übrigen ibero-roma- 
nischen Sprachen, Geneva 1921). But the publication by foreign Romance scholars 
which awakened the greatest interest was W. Meyer-Lübke's study Das Katalanische; 
seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Provenzalischen sprachwissenschaftlich und historisch 
dargestellt (Heidelberg 1925), undoubtedly because in it was stated a problem which 
lacks a linguistic solution, that is, whether Catalan should be considered an Ibero- 
Romance or a Gallo-Romance tongue. Later we shall refer to the three-way 
polemic which, with the intervention of A. Griera and A. Alonso, arose from this work. 


2.4 The Crisis in Portuguese Philology 


With the deaths of Gonçalves Viana (1914), Epifânio Dias (1916)! and Coelho 
(1919), the great masters of Portuguese philology were reduced, in the postwar period, 
to Carolina Michaélis (11925), who about that time completed her great edition of the 
Cancionero de Ajuda with a glossary (1920)!!2 and to José Leite de Vasconcelos 
(11941).93 The first three had been extreme individualists, capable of stirring the 
intellectual caldron, but they had lacked the human qualities necessary for the crea- 


19 Included in the Biblioteca Filològica 13.86—100 (Barcelona 1921). It is of interest to cite his study 
of Catalan diphthongization in Romania 47.533-46 (1922). 

107 P. Aebischer has also contributed a notable onomastic work (on the basis of documents from 
San Cugat): ‘Essai sur onomastique catalane du [Xe au XIIe siècle’, AOR 1.43-117 (1928). 

108 Fouche’s article on “La diphtongaison en catalan” helped clarify the chronological differences 
within Romania, between diphthongization before yod and diphthongization in a free syllable. 

19 “Etymologisches aus dem Katalanischen”, NPhM 15.157-79 (1913); Katalanische Etymologien 
(Hamburg 1918); *Etimologies catalanes", BDCat 9.85-90 (1921); 11.119-22 (1923). In RLR 1.102-3 
(1925) there is a list of words studied by Spitzer. 

uo The most interesting review was P. Fouché’s RHi 77.88-120 (1929) which exposed the basic 
weakness of Meyer-Lübke's book without incurring dialectical excesses. 

"! Epifânio excelled as an editor of medieval and classical texts and as a grammarian. He had been 
preparing a *Gramdtica histórica, but only published a Sintaxe histórica, finished hastily before his 
death. 

"2 RL 23.1-95 (1920). Her “Miscelas etimológicas", HMP 3.441-73 (1925), date from this period. 
13 A. Cortesão (born in 1854) also lived until 1927; he wrote Subsidios para um dicionário completo 
( histórico-etimólogico) da lingua portuguesa, 2 vols. and a supplement (Coimbra 1900-01). 
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tion around them of a school of investigators. Michaélis was, after all, atypical 
within Portugal and had no intellectual followers. Leite de Vasconcelos had, without 
doubt, a great influence in stimulating interest in the philological field; but it can be 
said that he limited himself to the encouragement of local 'aficioriados' who con- 
tributed a great deal to the abundance of dialectal and ethnographic notes in his RL. 
There was nothing in Portugal which resembled the Madrid School. 

Although the figure of Leite de Vasconcelos belongs more to the previous period 
(his most relevant work as a pioneer was accomplished between 1888 and 1911), the 
republication of his scattered works in a collection of Opusculos, 1928-38 (Coimbra, I 
and IV Philology; II Dialectology; III Onomatology; Lisbon, V and VII Ethnology) 
and his untiring activity for sixty long years in the fields of dialectology, anthropon- 
omy, and ethnology continue to make him the dominant personality in Portuguese 
linguistics between the two wars. With the passage of time, his way of treating phil- 
ology did not undergo notable changes. In 1902 he defined himself saying: ‘Having 
always had many projects, I could never dedicate to each one the time I should have 
utilized if I had had a single undertaking. In Portugal, there are so few people dedica- 
ted to scientific investigation, that when someone feels inclined in that direction, he 
must work in more than one field, not only to make up for the lack of personnel, but 
also to assure the methodical progress of his study, which in more advanced countries 
would be furthered by the joint efforts of other investigators'.!^ And this multiplicity 
of effort continued to characterize his activity. Viewed as a whole, his work, so 
dispersed, constitutes an extraordinary synthesis of the history of Portuguese culture. 

Leite de Vasconcelos intended that the *História da língoa portuguesa (which he 
proposed to write) be completed with a study of “A Lingoa como expressáo da alma e 
vida do povo portugu&s”.115 From this stems his growing interest in popular psychol- 
ogy, folklore, and, in general, in ethnography. Volumes V and VII of his Opusculos and 
his extraordinary, although obsolescent, Etnografia Portuguesa (Lisbon; Y, 1933; II, 
1936; III, 1942) constitute an inexhaustible mine of information about a great variety 
of subjects. The wealth of new data which Leite de Vasconcelos managed to gather per- 
mitted him to write authoritatively, from the end of the century until his death, about 
yokes and couplings as well as the lullabies and love songs of the Portuguese people, 
the language of gestures, the ‘figa? and amulets in Portugal, the history of the beard, 
the religion and the medicine of the ancient Lusitanians. But his work of the twenties 
does not differ substantially from that of the end of the nineteenth century.!!$ 
"^ RL 7.134 (1902). 

115 RL 22.229 (1919). 

ue “Estudo etnográfico a propósito da ornamentação dos jugos e cangas dos bois nas provincias 
portuguesas do Douro e Minho”, Jornal de Agricultura. Offprint: (Oporto 1881) [reprinted in 
Opusculos 5.397-434]; “A linguagem dos gestos", Alma Nova. Offprint: (Lisbon 1918) [reprinted in 
Opüsculos 5.454—91]; “Canções do berço”, RL 10.1-86 (1907) [reprinted in Opüsculos 7.780—927]; 
Poesia amorosa do povo portugués (Lisbon 1890). A figa (Porto 1925), *Amuletos", Opusculos 
5.556-84 (with various works in 1882, 1892, 1899-1900, and additions). A barba em Portugal (Lisbon 


1925). Religiöes da Lusitania (Lisbon; 1, 1897; 2, 1905; 3, 1913); "Medicina dos lusitanos”, Opüsculos 
5.252-325 (in part reproducing a lecture delivered in 1925). 
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Another of the works to which Leite de Vasconcelos dedicated special interest in the 
twenties was his Antroponimia portuguesa (Lisbon 1928),:*7 a monumental undertaking 
without parallel in the rest of the Peninsula." 

Under the aegis of Leite de Vasconcelos Portuguese dialectology remained faithful 
to its own tradition.!!? The dialectal studies of this whole period, whether it is a 
question of short notes or of articles and monographs, generally correspond to the 
model introduced by Leite de Vasconcelos in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. They include a chapter of historical and descriptive phonetics (called 
‘phonology’), another of morphology, another of syntax, and a fourth chapter with 
texts and an alphabetized vocabulary.!? The three parts of the traditional grammar 
do not pretend to gather more than the features in which the dialect diverges from 
literary language or from the cultured norm of Lisbon, and the vocabulary, although 
usually rich, does not correspond to a systematic plan of compilation. The rather cut 
and dried and more or less fragmentary character of the dialectal sketches is com- 
pensated for by the addition of materials of ethnographic, folkloric, and archeological 
interest, which attest to Leite de Vasconcelos' peculiar mixture of interests and 
knowledge. All of these studies, which were published in the RL, or less frequently in 
other journals or as independent monographs,'* result from the stimulus of Leite de 
Vasconcelos and most of them were written by Leite de Vasconcelos himself. It is 
certain that the schematic dialectal studies published in the RL are often excessively 
incomplete, that Leite de Vasconcelos was satisfied with vague information, with 
reports not gathered in situ, and that he placed excessive faith in the testimony of 
persons who claimed to know the language of a determined region."? But the 
dialectal panorama which he was able to create through individual effort has not yet 
been surpassed. 

Leite de Vasconcelos' curiosity about all aspects of the Portuguese language made 
him, from very early in his career, pay special attention to the ‘lingoas raianas e 
linguagens fronteirigas' ;?? this interest was revived in old age and resulted in the 
publication of an article on the “Portugués dialectal da regiäo de Xalma(Hespanha)", 


147 Opusculos 3: *Onomatologia" also contains interesting contributions to general onomastics as 
well as to toponymy. According to I. Iordan, Lingvistica Romanicd. Evolutie. Curente. Metode, 223, 
fn. 3 (Bucharest 1962), Leite de Vasconcelos introduced the term ‘anthroponymy’ into linguistic 
studies (RE 1.45, 1887). 

118 Leite thoroughly examines the history of all kinds of names: Christian names and surnames, 
those of children, of foundlings, of Jews, of Moors, of gypsies, pet names, nicknames, etc. 

us Cf. J.G. Herculano de Carvalho, RPF 11.308-9 (1961 [1962]); M. Adelaida Valle Cintra, “A 
Obra dialectológica de J. Leite de Vasconcelos. Os trabalhos publicados e os inéditos" communica- 
tion to the 7. Congr. Brasileiro de Dialectologia e Etnografia (Portcalegre 1958). 

120 Some amateurs limit themselves to vocabulary. 

121 For example M.F. do Estanco Louro, O livro de Alportel II (Lisbon 1929). 

122 Cf. M. Paiva Boléo, RPF 1.211 (1947). 

1233 “Lingoas raianas de Tras-os-Montes”, Rev. de Guimarães 3.61—71 (1886); “Linguagens fron- 
teirigas de Portugal e Hespanha”, RL 7.133-45 (1902) [reprinted in Opusculos 4.725-38 and 593-613]. 
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some notes on Ermisende, Guadramil, and Riodonor!2 and on Alamedilla?5 and a 
few broad studies dealing with the speech of Barrancos (1939 and, posthumously, 
1955).126 

J.J. Nunes (1859-1932) undoubtedly belongs to the same generation as Leite de 
Vasconcelos;!^ but his most lasting contributions to Portuguese philology corre- 
spond to this period: the Compéndio de gramática histórica portuguesa (Lisbon 1919, 
3rd. ed. 1945), although always somewhat antiquated, continues to be the classic 
description and the surest treatment, according to the historical method, of Portuguese 
phonetics and morphology; moreover, the glossaries and studies of the ancient lexicon, 
prepared by Nunes during these years, contain very useful information." His 
onomastic studies (1918-19, 1924}? have been surpassed by more recent investiga- 
tion. 

Among the young contributors to the RL, in its last decades, J. da Silveira merits 
attention for his etymological notes and his toponymic studies, based on solid docu- 
mentation, 

The creation of new journals devoted to philological studies like A lingua portuguesa 
(1923-39), founded by R. de Sá Nogueira,!?! Biblos(1925), a publication of the College 
of Letters of Coimbra, and the Boletim de Filologia ([— BF] 1932), edited by the 
Centro de Estudos Filológicos of Lisbon, foreshadow, without doubt, the awakening 
of a new era. 


2.5 The Work of Menéndez Pidal after the First World War 


As he approached fifty years of age, Menéndez Pidal began a period of research 
characterized by the conception and realization of studies of general scope, of great 
works produced unhurriedly. This was a period when he published in rapid succession 


124 RL 31.164—275 (1933) and 33.301-4 (1935). 

125 RL 33.307—9 (1935), 34.291-2 (1936) and Estudios Bonilla y San Martín 2.627-31 (Madrid 1930) 
[republished in Opusculos 4.593-619, where he adds a note about Bouza 4.1297]. 

126 Da fala de Barrancos”, BF 6.159—177 (1939); Filologia Barranquenha. Apontamentos para o seu 
estudo (Lisbon, 1955); this book, written in 1940, when the author's mind was weakening, was 
revised by A. Fialho Pinto. (Review by M. Alvar in BF 16.370-6 [1957]). 

197 His first works date from the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth: 
*Fonética histórica portuguesa", RL 3.251-307 (1893-95); “Dialectos algarvios (linguagem de 
Bärlavento)”, RL 7.33-55, 104-25, 244-64 (1902). 

128 Still of unquestionable value are his vocabulary for the Cronica da Ordem dos Frades Menores 
(Coimbra 1918), his glossary for the Crestomatia Arcaica (since the 2nd ed. Lisbon 1921; 3rd ed. 
1944), and his “Contribuição para um dicionario da lingua portuguesa arcaica”, RL 27.5-79 (1928-29). 
129 “O elemento germânico no onomástico portugués", HMP 2.577-603 (Madrid 1925); “Nomes de 
pessoas na toponimia portuguesa", BASc-Lisboa 13.1257—74 (1918-19). 

180 His studies of the “Toponymia portuguesa” in the RL begun in 1913-14 (16.147-58 and 17.114- 
34) were continued during this period: 24.189-226 (1921-22), 33.233—68 (1935), 35.51-139 (1937) and 
afterwards: 38.269—302 (1940-43). 

131 Sá Nogueira published a Curso de filologia portuguesa I: Noções gerais da fonetica histórica in 
1932. 
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a whole series of masterworks.“? He obtained an admirable balance; faithful to his 
past, he always began with very abundant first-hand documentation, laboriously 
gathered during years of disciplined work, and he submitted the data which he had 
been accumulating to a minute and profound analysis; but as he sifted and combined 
the facts (discovered by the application of methods by no means usual or current), the 
subject matter became more concrete so that step by step, he arrived at wider and 
wider synthetic visions.1%Pi* Then, with great combinative talent, comprised of bal- 
anced doses of scientific prudence and abundant audacity, he mobilized the data and 
all of his knowledge in the service of general theories capable of explaining the vast 
panorama which had been exposed. Finally, on top of this solid foundation of docu- 
mentation arose a structure of elegant equilibrium and sobriety, in which vital warmth 
and the emotion of art were not lacking. 

The linguistic activity of Menéndez Pidal had in this epoch a distant objective that 
determined the production of all his partial works, including those which because of 
their length and importance might seem complete in themselves: the realization of a 
monumental "Historia de la lengua espafiola. 

The article, “Sobre las vocales ibéricas e y o en los nombres toponímicos" (1918),"?? 
already shows unquestionable originality. With this study Menéndez Pidal began 
his fruitful exploration of the little cultivated field of pre-Roman, Ibero-Basque 
toponyms, to which he later paid repeated attention. In this work Menéndez Pidal 
determined the extension of Basque in the primitive Romanic epoch, in Upper Aragon, 
Sobrarbe, Ribagorza, and Pallars, basing his findings on the phonetic evolution of 
a group of Hispano-Basque toponyms. . 

As a first step in the study of Old Spanish, Menéndez Pidal and his collaborators 
from the ‘Centro’ gathered for many years a wide collection of non-literary documents, 
of notarial texts from the kingdoms of Castile, Leon, and Aragon. Menéndez Pidal 
intended, through them, to discover and explain the dialectal configuration of the 
Peninsula during the Middle Ages. The undertaking had as a precedent the valuable 


192 As A. Castro observes in Papeles de Son Armadans 13/39.283-90 (1959), Menéndez Pidal ‘thought 
it possible to undertake at one time the production of histories of the language, the epic, Spanish 
civilization in general and literature. At one point in 1919, we also undertook the colossal enterprise 
of preparing a dictionary of the language as only he could have conceived and directed it ..., we 
aspired to the creation of a total dictionary.’ Only this final endeavor failed (although it did influence 
the fifteenth edition of the Diccionario de la Academia Espafiola). Aside from the linguistic works 
about which we shall speak, Menéndez Pidal removed the oral balladry from its "latent? state and, 
relying on his study of modern traditional poetry, he elaborated a concept of ancient traditional poetry 
(lyric, epico-lyric, and epic) in a whole series of basic studies: Poesía popular y romancero (Madrid 
1916), La primitiva poesía lírica espafiola (Madrid 1919), Poesía popular y poesía tradicional (Oxford 
1922), "Relatos poéticos en las crónicas medievales", RFE 10.329—72 (1923); Poesía juglaresca y 
juglares (Madrid 1924), studies which are complemented with the exquisite Flor nueva de romances 
viejos (Madrid 1928). Simultaneously, he initiated (RFE 5.1-20 [1918]) the first great philological 
reconstruction of a historical period which would be La Espafía del Cid (Madrid 1929). 

132bis Cf, D. Alonso, Del siglo de oro a este siglo de siglas 113-25 (Madrid 1962). 

13 RFE 5.225-55 (with a “Nota adicional" in RIEB 11.43-4 [1920]) {reprinted with changes in 
Toponimia prerrománica hispana, 9-48 (Madrid 1952)]. 
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collection of Leonese documents published by E. Staaff (1907), which Menéndez Pidal 
had encouraged and to which he had contributed critical interpretation (1910).1%4 
The work of Menéndez Pidal and his associates (begun in 1912) was practically con- 
cluded by 1915;1% but the publication of the Documentos Lingüisticos I: Reino de 
Castilla was delayed until 1919. This volume was to be followed by two others which 
would contain the documents of the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre and those of 
the kingdom of Leon. The Documentos lingüísticos del Alto-Aragón, gathered and 
submitted to press by T. Navarro Tomás as early as 1919,75 were finally printed in 
1936, only to be completely destroyed in a bombing attack. Fortunately, one copy 
was saved which served as the basis for a later reprinting (Syracuse 1957). At 
the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’ complete vocabularies for the aforementioned 
publications were prepared, but they remained unpublished (the one corresponding 
to the Reino de Castilla is now, at last, being published).55 Menéndez Pidal classified 
the published Castilian documents (belonging principally to the twelfth century and 
to the first third of the thirteenth) paying special attention to the regions which were 
suggested by the history of political, administrative, and cultural relations in the 
Middle Ages, and he introduced each group of documents with illuminating historical 
comments. Although the promised linguistic study of the documents was never pub- 
lished, the wealth of information stored in this edition was repeatedly used by 
Menéndez Pidal in subsequent studies. 

When the Documentos lingiiisticos de Castilla were published, Menéndez Pidal’s 
interest had already shifted to an earlier stage in the history of the Spanish language, 
which until then had only been studied deductively, according to the methods of 
comparative philology. Until that time the documentary history of the Hispano- 
Romance languages had begun with texts composed in Romance of the early thirteenth 
century or, stretching the information to the limit, with the first indications of 
Romance tendencies which appear already in the Latin documents of the last decades 
of the twelfth century.P? Prior to 1170, the Latin used in diplomas scarcely shows any 
significant Romance traits. The early period, that of the origin of the Romance 


134 See fn. 24. 

135 Cf. the prologue “Al lector" in Orígenes del español. According to the Memoria de la Junta 
(Madrid 1916), 24 gatherings were printed in 1915. Other workers in the ‘Archivo Histórico' besides 
Menéndez Pidal were: A. Castro, T. Navarro, F. Ruiz Morcuende, P. González Magro. 

136 The fact is made clear in the ‘Advertencias Preliminares' to the Doc. de Castilla. 

137 Navarro did not provide his edition of the documents with a linguistic study. In its place read 
J. Corominas’s commentary in NRFH 12.65-75 (1958). For his part S. Gili Gaya introduced a small 
collection of documents from Huesca in HMP, 99-119 (Madrid 1925). 

38 The ‘CSIC’ will publish it in collaboration with the ‘Seminario Menéndez Pidal'. 

139 The oldest documentation which was adduced by some Romance scholars, was gathered, without 
recourse to the original parchment, from editions which were philologically untrustworthy. R.J. 
Cuervo in his Diccionario de construcción y régimen also used this procedure for citing data from 
preliterary Spanish, but upon determining that his materials (from this epoch and even later ones) did 
not satisfy the demands of philology, he preferred to abandon his grandiose project, according to a 
letter written to Brother Pedro Fabo in 1912 (F. A. Martínez, Ramón Menéndez Pidal y Rufino José 
Cuervo. Correspondencia epistolar, 68 [Bogotá 1969]). 
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languages, remained, therefore, completely outside history, for lack of documenta- 
tion. To be sure, the Glosas Silenses (from the second half of the tenth century) had 
been known for many years (since 1895); however they were somewhat incompre- 
hensible in the midst of their isolation. It was the discovery by M. Gómez Moreno 
(1913) of the Glosas Emilianenses (from the first half or middle of the tenth century), 
featuring greater archaism and a more extensive and varied phraseology, which im- 
pelled Menéndez Pidal to take up the study of Latin documents from the ninth to the 
eleventh century in the ecclesiastic archives of Leon (1915) and to incorporate into 
linguistic history per se what had previously belonged only to the prehistory of 
Spanish. The study of the most ancient notarial documents permitted Menéndez Pidal 
to make a surprising discovery: completely independent of the vulgar current which 
began in the last third of the twelfth century and triumphed in the thirteenth with the 
adoption of the vulgar language, there existed, at a much earlier date, another vulgar 
current, which came from ancient times, and which died out during the first two-thirds 
of the eleventh century as a result of the Cluny reform, which restored Latin culture. 

Attracted by the new field of study, Menéndez Pidal projected, first, a ‘Crestomatia 
de fragmentos notariales de los siglos IX a XI’ and, later, a study, for the RFE of ‘EI 
espafiol de los siglos X y XI’ (which began to be published in 1923); however, in the 
end, he stopped the publication of this work to turn it into a book: Orígenes del 
espanol. Estado lingüístico de la península Ibérica hasta el siglo XI,™ printed slowly 
between 1924 and 1926, following the rhythm of its preparation.” This work, the 
development and structure of which are in themselves indices of a method of in- 
vestigation, represents, according to unanimous opinion, the high point of Spanish 
linguistics. ‘Hispanic philology, until then trailing conspicuously behind the study of 
French and Italian, temporarily assumed leadership in some phases of research, a 
position of prominence which it had not once held since the distant days of Nebrixa' 
(Malkiel).!4? 

The Orígenes del espafiol is an outstanding example of how a combination of 
industriousness, analytic rigor, and interpretative imagination can obtain spectacular 
results in a very poor and confused field of endeavor.'^ Basing his work on the 
traces of Romance that are found in the corrupt notarial Latin of ninth to twelfth 
century, Menéndez Pidal was able to reconstruct, in all its vitality, the vulgar Spanish 


10 He published gloss no. 90 in "De Arqueología Mozärabe”, Boletín de la Sociedad Española de 


Excursiones 21.99 (1913). 

41 jist ed. (Madrid 1926); 2nd ed. corrected and enlarged (Madrid 1929); 3rd ed. considerably 
corrected and enlarged (Madrid 1950). There are several later reprintings. 

132 As the prologue to the first edition relates, the texts were printed in 1923. The section on phone- 
tics was printed in 1924—25. The lexicology was written in the summer of 1925. 

143 SPh 49.442-3 (1952). 

144 I have taken into account J. Ortega y Gasset's appraisals in "EI Sol” 5-XII-1926 (with Menéndez 
Pidal's answer in 12-XII-1926); A. Castro's in Romania 54.125-30 (1928); L. Spitzer's in Meister- 
werke der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft 352-3 (Munich 1929); Y. Malkiel’s in SPh 49.442-4 
(1952); V. Garcia de Diego's in BAE 39.17-8 (1959); R. Lapesa’s in BAE 39.23 (1959); D. Alonso's in 
Del siglo de oro a este siglo de siglas 120 (Madrid 1962); H. Meier's in *Ramón Menéndez Pidal und 
die Methoden der Sprachgeschichte" ASNS 205.418—30 (1968). 
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tongue of those ‘obscure’ centuries, with geographic, social, and temporal precision 
which still have not been equalled in other Romance languages of richer documen-: 
tation. With this definitive work, Menéndez Pidal opened new roads to diachronic 
linguistics, replacing the schematic vision of ‘historical grammar’ by a true ‘his- 
tory of the language’, and established himself (along with Ascoli, Schuchardt, and 
Gilliéron) as the last of the great reformers of Romance linguistics. The old philology, 
which seemed incapable of competing with modern linguistic geography when it came 
to examining the tumultuous life of language, was reborn in Origenes del espafiol, in- 
corporating a new flexibility, and made into an instrument suitable for exploring 
the multiform reality of historical languages and for explaining the complex currents 
which condition linguistic evolution. With Origenes Menéndez Pidal made manifest 
the advantages inherent in his unitary conception of philological sciences, and 
demonstrated his ability to mobilize, for the better comprehension of linguistic data, 
profound and varied thoughts about the cultural history of Spain, obtained through a 
whole series of independent studies of medieval literature and history. 

Although the pages of ‘conclusiones’, with which he closes Origenes, are without a 
doubt one of the most outstanding contributions to general linguistics by a Romance 
scholar, Menéndez Pidal did not propose in his masterwork to demonstrate a theory. 
As in previous studies, abundant, accurate data comprise the foundation upon which 
the edifice was slowly built, stone by stone, as the very structure of the book reveals. 
Menéndez Pidal began by editing a significant, although limited, sampling of the 
documents treated in his study. Afterwards, among the multitude of phonetic, morpho- 
syntactic, and lexical features that he had patiently extracted from the abundant mate- 
rials under examination, he selected some which were highly illustrative and used all 
his learning for a minute inspection. Through an intelligent utilization of statis- 
tics, he managed to fix the chronology and the geographic distribution of the various 
features and phenomena studied. But he did not stop at verification of these facts. 
Rather, he went on to interpret dynamically the paleo-geography, discovering the 
more or less innovating regions and the centers of irradiation for the various phe- 
nomena. Convinced of the intimate unity between language and culture, Menéndez 
Pidal explained the characteristics of each peninsular dialect in relation to the his- 
torical personality of the corresponding region and, with extraordinary mastery, he 
was able to make clear the struggle for linguistic hegemony and the ascendency and 
the decadence of the various Romance dialects. Besides the differentiation and struggle 
among the various regions, Menéndez Pidal discovered the conflict between diverse 
aesthetic tendencies: between learned and vulgar currents, between archaism and 
neologism, between emphasis and laxity in expression, etc. In this way, the study of a 
few inexpressive notarial texts and a few apparently insignificant and chaotic data 
brought to light in a surprising fashion the life of the Romance languages in the 
preliterary centuries, when the languages were not inhibited by the learned tradition. 
But Menéndez Pidal did not resign himself to reconstructing the multicolor life of the 
Hispanic vernaculars during the critical centuries of origin. Rather, in the final pages 
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he strove to extract from the particular observed data a whole series of important 
statements about the evolution of languages. 

In these conclusions of a more general character Menéndez Pidal compared the 
observations of linguistic prehistory with the observations of modern dialectology. ‘If 
modern dialects have opened to us an experimental field, with very important insights 
into the life of language, the study of non-literary documents of the most ancient 
period, until now disregarded, has in turn also shown us other very hew horizons, 
indeed, these old documents permit us to observe some phenomena through several 
centuries, something that in the modern dialects cannot yet be done "105 Linguistic 
paleo-geography, being able to incorporate diachronic notes into geographic, social, 
and stylistic observations, came to clarify, above all, the problems connected with the 
diffusion of linguistic phenomena. Superseding on the one hand the simplistic 
‘phonetic laws’ of historical grammar, which neglected the geographic and chrono- 
logical complexity of linguistic changes, and avoiding on the other, the casuistry so 
appealing to modern dialectology, which reduces the phonetic history of languages to 
the particular phonetic history of individual words, Menéndez Pidal observed the 
multi-century persistence of innovating currents in their struggle to breach the defenses 
of established tradition. This tenacious struggle, governed by collective tendencies 
and preferences (not by mechanical forces), develops in multiple and intricate episodes 
which at times extend through four or more centuries (and are not completed with 
the simple passing of two or three generations). During the long battle between the 
innovating feature which tries to become the norm and the old norm which itself 
may end up as an archaism, there occur in fact, a whole series of historical fluctua- 
tions which explain the exceptions to ‘phonetic laws’. In a complementary fashion, 
the study of the long preliterary periods permitted Menéndez Pidal to document the 
latent stage, for centuries, of certain linguistic phenomena and the possible coexist- 
ence of divergent phonetic evolution." 

Another very original and innovating work was the article “Sobre geografia folk- 
lórica. Ensayo de un método" (1920), in which Menéndez Pidal applied the geo- 
graphic method to the study of narrative poetry of the oral tradition. Menéndez Pidal 
took as an example two ballads which were very widely known throughout the 
Peninsula and for each one he was able to collect a couple of hundred different 
versions. The method consisted of pursuing the geographic distribution of each motif 
or variation in the text. It enabled him to prove that each narrative detail, each poetic 
invention had originated, been transformed and disseminated in a way different from 
the others which form with it the poem. The diversity of the text of a traditional 


145 Origenes, S107. 

4$ My youthful work, La escuela lingüística espafiola y su concepción del lenguaje (Madrid 1955), 
was dedicated to making known the importance of these and other conclusions reached by Menéndez 
Pidal. 

47 RFE 7.229-338 (1920) [reprints in the books Cómo vive un romance (Madrid 1954) and Estudios 
sobre el Romancero (Madrid 19721). Cf. I. lordan, Introducere in studiul limbilor romanice, 311 (Jassy 
1932), and Lingvistica romanicä, 272-5 (Bucharest 1962). 
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ballad (there are no two versions completely alike) depends, therefore, on inde- 
pendent creation, by individuals separated in time and space, on a whole series of 
small innovations which affect the form of narrating the story or the content of the 
narration; but also it depends upon the social acceptance which each innovation 
attains, that is, the diffusion and adaptation of the creations born in one context to 
other contexts in part different. The parallelism observed between the diffusion of 
linguistic phenomena and the diffusion of folkloric phenomena is not of interest to the 
folklorist alone. From the comparison of these two social phenomena, both collective, 
as are traditional poetry and language, Menéndez Pidal derived valuable lessons 
about linguistic ‘change’: in ‘change’ (the observation of which turns out to be easier 
in a poetic system than in an entire language system) one must distinguish clearly be- 
tween the act of invention (always individual) and the spread of the innovation, at the 
expense of other preexisting elements, thanks to progressive acceptance of the inno- 
vating feature by an ever larger group of individuals. From the immense number of 
individual inventions, of occasional departures from the accepted norm of the commu- 
nity, only those which gain the adherence of a growing number of individuals, those 
that are favorably received by the community or by a segment of it ever alter the course 
of the poem or the language. ‘Change’, although based on individual invention (con- 
trary to the affirmation of Parisian sociological linguistics), is not identified (as Vossler's 
idealism supposed) with the creative act, but with the selective process of the commu- 
nity, which, after a long period of indecision, accepts (when it does not reject) the ‘new 
norm’ in place of the previous ‘norm’.1* 

When Menéndez Pidal completed twenty-five years of teaching, he was honored 
with an international Homenaje (— HMP, Madrid 1925). The three volumes of this 
memorable publication are a clear indication of how Spanish philology and, especially, 
Spanish linguistics had earned the unanimous esteem of European and American 
Romance scholars. In the pages of the Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal contributions by 
philologists of the Madrid School alternate with those of the most outstanding 
international Romance scholars, proving on the one hand that Spanish philology had 
come of age and on the other that the work of Menéndez Pidal in spite of being limited 
to essentially Spanish topics, was now considered one of the most original contribu- 
tions to Romance studies and even to linguistics in general. 


2.6 Phonetic Studies at the Madrid School 


The experimental study of the phonetics of Spanish was the field of work preferred 
by T. Navarro Tomás, who in 1919 gathered his observations into a Manual de 


148 R, Menéndez Pidal, Origenes 81122; La unidad del idioma, 19-20 (Madrid 1944) [republished in 
Castilla, la tradición, el idioma, 194—7 (Buenos Aires 1945, and reprints)]; “Nuevo valor de la palabra 
hablada y la unidad del idioma", H Congr. Academias de la Lengua Española, 490-2 (Madrid 1956) 
[reprinted in Espafia y su Historia, 2.693-4 (Madrid 1958)]. Cf. A. Alonso, RFH 6.404 (1944), D. 
Catalán, La escuela lingăistica espafiola y su concepción del lenguaje, 52-66 (Madrid 1955), and H. 
Meier, ASNS 205.426 (1968), who underscores the difference between Menéndez Pidal’s conception 
of language as a traditional collective activity and Vossler's idealism. 
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pronunciación española, which soon became a classic of Spanish linguistics (republished 
continually until the present) 129 In addition to Navarro, S. Gili Gaya distinguished 
himself in phonetics with several studies published in the RFE'? as did A. Alonso 
(1925).15: Later, Navarro, in cooperation with M. Sanchis Guarner, extended his 
observations to Valencian.152 

The experimental study of Basque phonetics carried out by Navarro! is also of 
interest to Romance scholars, since the observation of the phonetic similarities and 
differences between Basque and Castilian constitutes an important base for the discus- 
sion of historical and structural problems related to the contacts between Basque and 
the Romance languages. 


2.7 The Lexicon and the Philologists of the Centro 


The publication of W. Meyer-Lübke's dictionary (REW, 1911—20) gave the philo- 
logists of the Centro (A. Castro, 1918, 1919;154 V, Garcia de Diego, 1919-20, 1923 ;155 
R. Menéndez Pidal, 1920156) an opportunity to contribute a series of purely Hispanic 
supplements to that great undertaking of comparative Romance linguistics, which in 
the Spanish field had been quite deficient.’ Neither Menéndez Pidal nor Castro went 
so far as to make etymological studies a central theme of their investigations; however, 
on more than one occasion they produced etymological notes, as a side line to their 
philological and dialectal work. Only García de Diego made etymology his favorite 
line of activity. At that time, Romance scholars, tired of studying words which had 
followed the great waves of phonetic evolution, dwelt on the singular, erratic history of 
many other words in the evolution of which intervened factors of a more particular 
nature which tried the etymologist's investigations, skills, and power of imagination. 
García de Diego took up with enthusiasm this new direction in etymological studies 
and in his work combined the patient first-hand collection of dialectal data with the 
search for ‘idealistic etymologies’ for a whole series of words of obscure origin. 5? In 


149 Madrid, 1919, 1921, 1926, and 1932. The corrected Sth edition was published in New York, 
1957. (In addition there are several reprints of the 4th ed.) Translations: Handbuch der spanischen 
Aussprache (Leipzig 1923), by F. Krüger; Primer of Spanish pronunciation (Chicago 1926), abridge- 
ment by A M. Espinosa. 

150 See RFE 8.271-80 (1921), about the r; 10.179-82 (1923), about the ch; 11.154-77 (1924) and 
13.129-38 (1926), about intonation. 

15: "RI grupo tr en España y América”, HMP 2.167-91. 

182 RFE 21.113—41 (1934). 

153 III Congr. de Estudios Vascos, 49-56 (S. Sebastian 1923); HM P 3.593-653; RIEB ke 404-6 (1926). 

154 RFES.21—42 (1918), 6.337-45 (1919). 

15 RFE 6.113-31 (1919), 7.113-49 (1920); BAE 7.249-63 (1920); Contribución al diccionario his- 
pánico etimológico (Madrid 1923; 2nd ed., Madrid 1943). ` 

16 RFE 7.1-36 (1920). 

157° Remember also F. de B. Moll’s and L. Spitzer’s contributions (cited in notes 85 and 109). The 
REW? (1930-35) still does not give an adequate account of the Latin bases for Spanish words as 
Y. Malkiel demonstrated in RomPh 9.63-8 (1955-56). | | 
158 He clarified his guide lines in his lecture Problemas etimológicos (Avila 1926), in “Etimologia 
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ais etymological notes genuine discoveries alternate with excessively conjectural 
hypotheses. Outside of the Madrid group, M. de Unamuno,® who in his first years 
hs a philologist had followed F. Diez, showed himself to bea fervent supporter of the 
aesthetic conception of language! and in several etymological works emphasized 
individual creation and free play of the imagination in the history of words.1 

The philological activity of À. Castro produced during the twenties and thirties two 
very different but equally interesting lexicographic publications: ^Unos aranceles de 
aduanas del siglo XIII” (1921-23) and Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad Media 
(Madrid 1936). In his article Castro not only scrupulously edited the document 
in question, but accompanied it with a detailed study of the words which figure in the 
customs duties and of the ‘things’ to which these words refer.!9? The book which 
came out in 1936 was the result of long dedication, which was shared in the first 
stages by the young J. Corominas. Castro edited the three known glossaries (from 
Toledo, Palacio, and the Escorial) and composed for them two skillfully annotated 
vocabularies, one for Medieval Latin and another for Spanish; the work on the 
glossaries was completed with a careful study of errors and peculiarities in graphemics, 
phonetics, morphology, and, above all, in lexicon in the Latin part, and with a brief 
study of the Spanish that is used in them. With the editing and analysis of the lexico- 
graphic documents, earlier by at least a century than the vocabularies of Alonso de 
Palencia (1490) and Elio Antonio de Nebrixa (1492), Castro made known the essential 
features of the Latin spoken in the declining Middle Ages and opened new perspec- 
tives for the study of learned words in Spanish. At that time a new generation of 
philologists was already emerging at the ‘Centro’. R. Lapesa, a student of A. Castro 
and a diligent assistant to R. Menéndez Pidal, contributed to the publication of the 
Fuero de Madrid (Madrid 1932), with a glossary and an unadorned but precise lin- 
guistic commentary.!# 

Another lexicographic task of challenging proportions begun by the ‘Centro’ in the 
period between the wars (1920-36) was a Corpus Glossariorum which was to contain 


idealista", RFE 15.225-43 (1928), and in El idealismo del lenguaje (Lecture) (Madrid 1929). Garcia de 
Diego does not believe in the bankruptcy of phonetic etymology, although he insists on the necessity 
of correcting its excesses. Another informative article is “Cruces de sinónimos", RFE 9.113-53 (1922). 
159 For many years Unamuno planned a * Vida del romance castellano which was never published. 
Being a professor of historical Spanish grammar and an author, he maintained a permanent interest in 
linguistics; see M. García Blanco’s lecture, Don Miguel de Unamuno y la lengua espafiola (Salamanca 
1952). 

160 (QC. Blanco Aguinaga’s Unamuno, teórico del lenguaje (Mexico 1954) offers a careful consideration 
of the importance of the epoch in which each of Unamano's essays is written. F. Huarte Morton's 
more extensive study, “El ideario lingüístico de Miguel de Unamuno”, C Unam 5.5-183 (1954) neglects 
the chronological aspect. Unamuno's ideas must be considered in the light of his linguistic reading. 
During one whole period Croce's influence was very important. 

11 RFE 7.35157 (1920) and HMP 2.57-62. Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, “Recuerdos referentes a 
Unamuno”, C Unam 2.5-12 (1951). 

12 RFE 8.1-29, 325-56 (1921); 9.266—76 (1922); 10.113—36 (1923). 

163 Pages 61-73: Lapesa broadened his study for the new edition of El Fuero de Madrid, 151—77 
(Madrid 1963). | 
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all Spanish lexicography of the classical epoch. It was under the direction of S. Gili 
Gaya, but was not published until after the demise of the ‘Centro’. 


2.8 The Lag in Syntactic Studies 


R. Menéndez Pidal never managed to complete his Manual de gramática histórica 
with a section dedicated to syntax (as he had promised in the beginning) and his 
contribution to the topic was limited to the useful but antiquated pages of his Grama- 
tica of the Mio Cid, to which he never returned actively. Thus, the student of historical 
syntax still had to depend on the information on Spanish offered by W. Meyer-Liibke 
in his chapter on “Romanische Syntax” in his Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen 
(Leipzig 1899), on the Elementos de gramática histórica castellana (Burgos 1914)! by 
V. García de Diego and, above all, on the Gramática histórica de la lengua castellana 
(Halle 1913) by F. Hanssen (whose chapters on syntax and on word formation have 
still not been surpassed by more modern analyses). Only sporadically did any 
student of the Madrid School pay special attention to syntax.196 

Nor was there any cultivation of descriptive syntax. Interest in grammar continued 
to be centered in America, where (in the wake of the work by A. Bello and R.J. 
Cuervo) R. Lenz, having recourse to the comparative method and supporting himself 
on the findings of W. Wundt, tried to clarify the nature of certain grammatical cate- 
gories in La oración y sus partes (published, nevertheless, in Madrid in 1920, by the 
*Centro de Estudios Históricos"). 

Nor was there any systematic cultivation of syntax in Portugal. There were 
published only sporadic, individual works such as the one by M. de Paiva Boléo on 
O perfeito e o pretérito em portugués em confronto com as outras línguas románicas 
(Coimbra 1937). 

We have already mentioned the work of A. Par in Catalonia.167 

Among the contributions of the European Romance scholars we should mention 
monographs by H. Chmelicek, J. Larochette, E. Zelner, O. Deutschmann, and 
E. Seifert.16 


164 Recast as the Gramática histórica española (Madrid 1951). 

165 "There is one reprint (Buenos Aires 1945). 

166 E.L. Llorens, La negación en español antiguo con referencia a otros idiomas (Madrid 1929). 
167 See fn. 104. 

18 H Chmelicek, Die Gerundialumschreibung im Altspanischen zum Ausdruck von Aktionsarten 
(Hamburg 1930); S. Lyer, “Gerondif prédicatif se rapportant au régime en ancien espagnol", ZRPh 
55.155-68 (1935); J. Larochette, “Les aspects verbaux en espagnol ancien", RLaR 68.327-421 (1938) 
(followed by “Les aspects verbaux en espagnol moderne", RBPh 23.39-72 [1944]); E. Zelner, Über 
Gebrauch und Ursprung des konjugierten Infinitivs im älteren Gallego-Portugiesischen (Pössneck 1930); 
O. Deutschmann, “Un aspect particulier des constructions nominales du type ‘ce fripon de valet’ en 
espagnol", Biblos 15.171—258 (1939); E. Seifert, “Haber y tener como expresiones de la posesión en 
espanol”, RFE 17.233-76, 345-89 (1940). 
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2.9 The Dialectal Diversity of Latin and the Ibero-Romance Languages 


As long as Romance scholars believed firmly in the existence of a common, unitary 
proto-Romance (the so-called Vulgar Latin), from which each Romance language 
must have unilaterally evolved, the ultimate linguistic diversity of Romania would 
depend, above all, upon the distinct epoch in which the Latin of a province or region 
began its autonomous development in relation to the center of Romania. But, as the 
twentieth century advanced, increasing attention was paid to the complexity of his- 
torical languages, to their geographic, social, and stylistic diversity. As a consequence, 
faith in the homogeneity of spoken Latin throughout the Empire and the idea of 
direct, linear development of the Romance languages were replaced by a new concep- 
tion of the Latin world more in harmony with the reality observed in the living lan- 
guages. Without having to deny that ‘in the third century A.D. there was still only one 
Latin, spoken with but slight differences from one province to another,’ as Meillet 
affirmed (1922), comparative dialectology of the Romance languages reached the 
conclusion that this Latin coexisted, already in the imperial epoch, with a regionally 
differentiated dialectal Latin, and that this differentiation was continued, with dis- 
locations and subsequent evolutions, in the Romance languages and dialects. From 
this view arose an interest in the different conditions under which the Romanization 
of the various provinces and regions of the Empire took place. For a long time 
scholars had taken into account the chronological differences between colonial Latin 
of some regions and that of others and had speculated on the effect of the linguistic 
substrata; but now the internal diversity, both geographic and social, of Latin was 
adduced as a fundamental determining factor of Romance peculiarities. 

With the triumph of linguistic geography, the lexical differentiation of the Romance 
languages came to be the most discussed topic. A masterly study of the youthful 
J. Jud, the “Probleme der altromanischen Wortgeographie" (1914) constituted a stim- 
ulus for other students. In Catalonia, A Griera, following the steps of Jud, but without 
assimilating the methodological rigor of the master, tried to use Jud’s observations 
about the existence of a southern Romance sub-grouping, formed by Spain, Africa, 
and Southern Italy (and by Rumania, added Griera), to explain and emphasize the 
lexical differences between Catalan, on the one hand, and Spanish and Portuguese, 
on the other. According to Griera (1922), an Afro-Romance cultural current, which 
would explain the formation of the Mozarabic languages, of Spanish and Portuguese, 
would have run counter to another Gallo-Romance current which would justify the 
birth of Catalan. For G. Rohlfs (1926)!” the lexical correspondences between Balkan, 


1689 “Afro-romanic o ibero-romanic? Estudi sobre els corrents histörico-culturales que han con- 
dicionat la formació de les Ilengties romàniques en la Península Ibérica", BDCat 10.34-53 (1922). 
170 The similarities between the Gallo-Italian and the French dialects on the one hand and those of 
Southern Italy and Spain on the other had already been pointed out by H. Schuchardt (1866); later 
W. Meyer-Lübke (1901, 1909, 1920) gave examples of parallelisms among Sicilian, Catalan, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. But it was Rohlfs who gave special prominence to the common features of “Romania 
meridional’ : “Die Quellen des unteritalienischen Wortschatzes", ZRPh 46.135-64 (1926). At that time 
Rohifs explained the agreements as a result of colonization: “These linguistic correspondences among 
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southern Italian, Sardinian, and Hispanic Romances have their origin 1n the coloniza- 
tion of Sardinia, the Iberian Peninsula, and the Balkans by people from Southern 
Italy, ‘who even today maintain their inclination to emigrate.’ Although some of the 
cited correspondence may go back to colonial Latin,!”! the number and quality of 
the isoglosses invoked are not sufficient to constitute a “Southern Romania’ as a basic 
historical subdivision in the formation of Romance linguistic areas (rivaling the 
“Western Romania’, the existence of which has been recognized since the times of 
F. Diez). The ‘areal norms’ of M. Bartoli (1925)!? suffice to explain most of the 
indicated linguistic parallels, since in general they only correspond to the survival 
in marginal areas of a lexicon previously used in central regions; it is not surprising 
that some of these ‘Southern’ peculiarities also flourish in Rheto-Romance dialects. 13 

Griera’s article and the publication of a book by W. Meyer-Lübke (1925)! in 
which he defended the relationship of Catalan to Provengal stirred up a controversy 
between the two authors (1925-26),?”5 which became more interesting when A. Alonso 
entered the dispute with two brilliant critical articles (1926),"9 in which he undid 
Griera’s inadequate arguments and revealed the weaknesses of Meyer-Liibke’s com- 
parative methodology (although exceeding himself in his initial counterattack).1”’ 


the lands of Southern Romania could hardly be due to the combined working of random circum- 
stances; rather they are explained by ancient ethnic relationships. Sardinia was once colonized from 
Southern Italy. And also, the Iberian Peninsula as well as the Balkan regions prove to have received 
at the earliest time the majority of their Roman colonists from Southern Italy’ (162-4). Later Rohlfs 
rejected this hypothesis based on colonization adhering to the interpretation based on ‘peripheral 
conservatism’ (cf. Manual de filologia hispánica, 36-8 [Bogotá 1957]). The agreements between Ruma- 
nian and the Southern Italian dialects were especially emphasized by T. Jordan in Archiva 30.35—50, 
148-65, 327—67 (1923); 31.207-26 (1924); 33.9-20, 177—92 (1926); 34.20—34, 91-102 (1927); 35.13-30, 
181—204 (1928) and those of Rumanian with Hispano-Romania by G. Scholz, Rumänisch und Spanisch. 
Eine vergleichende Feststellung der Eigentümlichkeiten beider Sprachen (Leipzig 1929). 

171 It is useful to bear in mind that the ‘Gallicism’ of Catalonia and the supposed ‘Africanism’ of 
Andalusia, Castile, and Portugal cannot go back to the time of Romanization. As A. Alonso would 
later emphasize (“Partición de las lenguas románicas de Occidente", Miscel-lånia Fabra, 81-101 
[Buenos Aires 19341), Hispania Citerior, which included Catalonia and the Ebro valley, began to 
be Romanized before the south of Gaul and a century and a half before Caesar conquered Northern 
Gaul; and Hispania ulterior, Baetica, was intensely Romanized, with enduring patrician colonies of 
Romans and the Italic allies of Rome, two centuries before the conquest of Tingitania and Mauritania. 
172 Introduzione alla neolinguistica (Geneva-Florence 1925); Breviario di neolinguistica [with G. 
Bertoni] (Modena 1925); Saggi di linguistica spaziale (Turin 1945), in which several previously pub- 
lished articles are collected. 

174 See fn. 426. 

"^ Das Katalanische. Seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Provenzalischen, sprachwissenschaftlich und 
historisch dargestellt (Heidelberg 1925). 

175 Griera severely critized Meyer-Lübke in his review article *Castellà-Català-Provengal", ZRPh 
45.189—254 (1925), opposing the authentic knowledge of the field dialectologists to the unsupported 
deductions of philologists. As an alternative to Meyer-Lübke's comparisons, Griera linguistically 
contrasted two pairs of localities situated on either side of the boundary between Catalan and Casti- 
lian-Aragonese and a pair astride the boundary between Catalan and Provengal. Instead of reaching 
conclusions, he referred back to his work of 1922. 

176 “La subagrupaciön románica del catalán", RFE 13.1—38 and 225-61 (1926) [reprinted in Estudios 
lingüísticos. Temas españoles, 11-100 (Madrid 1951)]. 

17° On Griera’s thesis see F. de B. Moll, BDLC 14.289-323 (1928), on Meyer-Lübke’s book, P. 
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Another hypothesis which would be discussed for decades, has its starting point in 
Orígenes del espanol (1926).7* Menéndez Pidal, after observing the curious correla- 
tion of phonetic phenomena that occur, on the one hand, on both slopes (Hispanic 
and Gascon) of the Pyrenees and, on the other, in Southern Italy, thought it is evident 
that the Italian dialects should be considered continuations of the Italic dialects 
and that the phonetic features of the Ibero-Roman Romances, attested since the first 
documental specimens of the vulgar tongue (tenth and eleventh centuries), should be 
explained as a continuation of the dialectal habits of the Romanizers, the first colonists 
coming from Southern Italy.!?? 

The most ambitious attempt to explain the formation of the Romance languages of 
the Iberian Peninsula as a whole beginning with colonial Latin, was at that time the 
one offered by H. Meier in Beitrdge zur sprachlichen Gliederung der Pyrendenhalbinsel 
und ihrer historischen Begründung (Hamburg 1930). Meier, who had been seduced by 
the idea of two currents of Romanization, advanced by Griera, succeeded in reforming 
the thesis, utilizing thoroughly the historical-geographic reconstruction presented in 
Orígenes del espanol by Menéndez Pidal. For Meier, Hispania Citerior (Tarraconen- 
sis), colonized by soldiers and farmers, contrasted because of its more vulgar and more 
progressive Latin (colored with southern Italian dialectalisms), with Hispania Ulterior 
(Baetica and Lusitania), Romanized through the cities, which received a more learned 
and conservative Latin. The northern part of the Peninsula, from Gallaecia to Can- 
tabria and Vasconia, was Romanized at a late date by the extension of existing Roman 
provinces. Although it was united administratively to the Provincia Tarraconensis, it 
would have been mainly influenced by the Latin of the Southwest, with some inter- 
ference from the Latin of the East although only in the most eastern regions (Castile). 


2.10 Arabic and Hispano- Romance 
In contrast with the greater part of Romania, Hispania underwent a double Romaniza- 


Fouché, RHi 77.88-120 (1929). J. Corominas passed sentence on the polemic a posteriori Anuari 
de lInstitut d’Estudis Catalans, 121-4 (Barcelona 1953) emphasizing A. Alonso's argumentative 
skill in revealing Meyer-Lübke's methodological weaknesses and in exposing “the clouded and con- 
fused thought of mossén Griera’. Opposing Griera, A. Alonso resorted to the ‘tour de force’ of using 
the separation established by Jud among French, Rhenish, and British Latin and Mediterranean Latin 
order to refute the division proposed by Jud’s student (in spite of the fact that Jud,'at the root of the 
question, was in considerable agreement with Griera, although he did not approve of his methods and 
his extreme conclusions). Only later would A. Alonso succeed in overcoming the exaggerated posi- 
tions to which the polemic had attracted him by offering a much more constructive view of the “Parti- 
ción de las lenguas románicas", Miscel-lånia Fabra, 81-101 (Buenos Aires 1934) [republished in 
Estudios lingüísticos. Temas espafioles, 101-27 (Madrid 1951)]. 

178 Origenes $52-5. | 
19 The hypothesis was rejected by W. von Wartburg; ZRPh 48.460 (1928) and, above all, by G. 
Rohlfs, “Vorlateinische Einflüsse in den Mundarten des heutigen Italiens?", GRM 18.35-56 (1930), 
which not only denied the idea of a dialectal colonization, but also the permanence of an Italic 
influence in Italian dialects (but later, in La struttura linguistica dell'Italia, 21 [Leipzig 19371, he would 
admit Oscan influences). On the other hand, A. Meillet, BSZ 30.153 (1930) found Menéndez Pidal’s 
idea plausible. The topic would acquire new relevance years later (see 3.6). 
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tion: first, it was Latinized by Rome; then re-Romanized by expansion toward the 
south of the Romance languages and dialects born in the wild territories which never 
came to be incorporated into the world of Arab culture. The Arabization of Romano- 
Gothic Hispania and the subsequent Romanization of Al-Andalus were complex 
cultural processes, rich in linguistic situations of extraordinary interest. It is surprising, 
therefore, that studies referring to linguistic contacts between Latin and Arabic as 
well as between Arabic and the Romance languages and dialects of the Peninsula have 
always been cultivated in less depth and constancy than other aspects of the Hispano- 
Semitic cultural symbiosis, and that, for a long time, Spanish Romance scholars and 
Arabic scholars left the major part of these topics to foreign specialists. 

The initial impulse in the study of Andalusian Arabic!% and of Arabisms in Spanish 
and Portuguese! may be attributed to R. Dozy in the nineteenth century. By that 
time G. Baist had already taken interest in the phonetic aspects. ? In addition one 
might mention, with certain reservations, the Spanish lexicographer L. Eguilaz.18 

Dozy's Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (1881) is at once the basis of any 
study of vulgar and late medieval Arabic and also the basic work for knowledge 
of Mozarabic or Andalusian Romance dialects. But it was the incomparable Spanish 
Arabist F.J. Simonet who demonstrated (in spite of the incredulity of G. Baist and 
F. Hanssen)!* the survival for centuries of the Mozarabic dialects in Islamic 
Spain!# and who gathered, systematically, for the first time, materials for their study 
(1888).156 

In spite of the solidity of these early works, studies of ‘aljamia’ or the Romance of 
Al-Andalus, of the Spanish dialects spoken by ‘moriscos’ (Moors who remained in 
Christian regions) and of Arabisms advanced very slowly in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century and in the first two decades of the twentieth. In Portugal the Arabist 
D. de M. Lopes, whose first study of “Toponimia árabe de Portugal” appeared in 
1902,15" stands out as an isolated figure. In Spain, R. Menéndez Pidal (who had 


139 R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (Leiden 1881). 

11 R. Dozy and W.H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de l'arabe (2nd 
ed. Leiden 1869). Aside from the 1st ed. of the Glossaire, done by Engelmann alone (1861), one should 
cite S. Weston's book, Remains of Arabic in the Spanish and Portuguese languages (1810) and J. 
freiherr von Hammer-Purgstall's “Über die arabischen Wörter im Spanishen", SbÓAW 14.87-132 
(1854). 

1? Die arabischen Hauchlaute und Gutturalen im Spanischen (Erlangen 1889); “Die arabischen Laute 
im Spanischen. Die Konsonanten", RF 4.345-422 (1891). 

13 T], Eguílaz y Yanguas, Glosario etimológico de las palabras españolas de origen oriental (Granada 
1886), a defective work in multiple aspects, but one which is interesting because it contains some 
words which are lacking in Dozy's Glossaire. 

184 G. Baist in Gróber's Grundriss 2.2.384 (1894) and in Arbeiten Vollmöller dargeboten, 256, fn. 4 
(1908); F. Hanssen, Sobre los pronombres posesivos, 4, fn. (Santiago de Chile 1898). 

185 Historia de los mozárabes de España (Madrid 1897-1903). 

15 Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas usadas entre los mozárabes, precedido de un estudio sobre el 
dialecto hispano-mozárabe (Madrid 1888; on the cover, 1889) remains indispensable. Already in 1873 
and 1875 he had studied certain aspects of Mozarabic literature and language. 

1" RHi 9.35-74 (1902). He also treated toponymy of Arabic origin in Os drabes nas obras de 
Alexandre Herculano (Lisbon 1911) [= BASc-Lisboa 3-4 (1910-11)], a book which also contains 
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studied with F. Codera and who, through him would cultivate the friendship of 
J. Ribera and M. Asín, three eminent figures of the brilliant, though sparsely repre- 
sented line of Spanish Arabists) became interested at an early date in an ‘aljamiado’ 
(Spanish written in Arabic or Hebrew script) literary text (the Poema de Yucuf) and 
studied in considerable detail! the author's curious Aragonese Romance and the 
language of the copyists (1902);!% years later, in 1910, he began to draw attention 
to the importance of the Romance dialects of Al-Andalus for the reconstruction of 
the Peninsula’s linguistic history in the period prior to the Islamic invasion.1% 

After the First World War the study of Mozarabic gained extraordinary impetus. 
M. Gómez Moreno (1919)! studied the cultural influence of the Mozarabic immi- 
gration on the kingdoms of the North and made clear the importance of Arabized 
Hispano-Romania as a cultural and linguistic bridge between Arabic and the Ibero- 
Romance languages. R. Menéndez Pidal, in Orígenes del espafíol (1926; second 
edition 1929) used the Mozarabic dialects as a cornerstone in the reconstruction of the 
undocumented Romance of the eighth century. In addition to outlining a careful 
history of Mozarabic Spain in its three distinctive periods (1. resistance to assimilation, 
until 932; 2. prostration, until 1099; 3. emigration and absorption through the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries), !!? Menéndez Pidal left us a detailed study of Mozarabic 
phonetics?? and some substantial and curious chapters of lexical geography.?* But 
perhaps his most important contribution was his stress upon the importance of 
Mozarabic as a testimony of the Ibero-Romance spoken in Gothic Hispania, when the 
dialects which would engender the modern languages of the Peninsula were as yet 
isolated in the Cantabro-Pyrenean fringe. 

The new interest in Mozarabic culture and in the Romance dialects of Al-Andalus 
was not accompanied, as one would have wished, by a re-evaluation of the Arabic- 
Romance symbiosis and its linguistic consequences. In Portugal D. Lopes continued 
his labor, at first alone, then emulated by J. da Silveira; both paid special attention to 
toponyms.!%5 In Spain, in spite of the coexistence in the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’ 
of two prestigious philological schools, of Romance and Arabic scholars, no linguist 
appeared who was able to unite the two traditions. The Arabic scholars only spora- 


interesting etymological discussions. In 1897 D. Lopes had already edited some Textos em Aljamia 
Portuguesa, but without a linguistic study. 

18 At a time when he usually limited himself to the editing of texts, without commenting on their 
literary and linguistic importance. 

13 “Poema de Yuguf. Materiales para su estudio", RABM 7.91-129, 276-309, 347-62 (1902) 
[reprinted as a book (Granada 1952) and again in Textos medievales (Madrid 1972)]. 

1% *Contestación' to the Discurso de recepción de F. Codera en la Academia Española (Madrid 1910). 
191 Iglesias mozárabes (Madrid 1919). 

192 Origenes $86-91. 

193 Origenes $185, 196, 20,, 53 246, 253, 264, 214 364-5, 425, 434, 464, 49,, 504, 524, 554, 5715 585. 
194 Orígenes $82, 83, 84 bis. 

195 D. Lopes published a new work about the “Toponimia árabe de Portugal" (a continuation of the 
1902 article cited in fn. 187), RL 24.257—73 (1922). About Silveira see the Indice geral dos artigos de 
toponímia portuguesa de Joaquim da Silveira, ed. by M. de Paiva Boléo (Coimbra 1959). 

1€ BAE 7.356-65 (1920). 
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dically interested themselves in the Arabic lexicon incorporated into Spanish (M. Asin, 
1920196; J. Oliver, 19289; J. Ribera, 19331) and they did not turn their attention to 
more complex questions; nor did the Romance scholars ever examine the influence 
of Arabic on the Ibero-Romance languages with the interest and the love with which 
they pursued the substrata influences. As a consequence the most innovating studies 
had to come from outside Spam 199 A Finn, O.J. Tallgren, took the first step in the 
study of technical Arabisms incorporated into Spanish culture in the thirteenth 
century, with an article on “Los nombres árabes de las estrellas y la transcripción 
alfonsina” (1925).2% From America, A. R. Nykl, gave a new direction to linguistic 
investigation of the ‘Aljamia’ of the Romanized Moors in his substantial work 
“Aljamiado literature. El Rrekontamiento del Rrey Alisandre” (1929)?" And, 
finally, it was a Swiss Romance scholar (trained with L. Gauchat and J. Jud), A. 
Steiger, who took the step to unify the teaching of A. Castro, J. Ribera, and M. Asin: 
after publishing a notable study on the language of El Corbacho (1923),2% in which the 
treatment afforded the lexicon of Oriental origin was outstanding, Steiger established 
the basis for study of Arabisms in Hispanic languages and in Sicilian with a masterly 
book, Contribución a la fonética del hispano-árabe y de los arabismos en el ibero- 
románico y el siciliano (Madrid 1932). 


2.11 The Foreign Dialectologists 


During the twenties Ibero-Romance dialectology became agitated by the innovating 
current, appearing about 1910, which emanated from the “Wörter und Sachen’ school. 

In the period between wars the study of the material culture of the regions of the 
Iberian Peninsula most attached to archaic ways of life and of the linguistic projection 
of this culture was the exclusive work of foreign dialectologists, except in the Catalan 
area. The new dialectology relied on a great champion, F. Krüger, who had previous- 
ly travelled a vast area of Western Spain in order to prepare his Studien zur Laut- 
geschichte westspanischer Mundarten (1913-14),20 a valuable work in which abound, 
nonetheless, erroneous data and observations. The two books emerging from 
Krüger's investigations in Sanabria (Northwest Zamora), El dialecto de San Ciprián 


197 BAE 15.347-95, 469—542 (1928). 

198 “Origen arabe de algunas voces románicas relacionadas con la musica”, Miscelánea Michaelis, 
646-57 (Coimbra 1933) [= Revista da Universidade de Coimbra 11 (1933)]. 
199 Also within the field of etymology there have been notable contributions, like M.L. Wagner's 
“Etimologias espafiolas y arábigo-hispánicas", RFE 21.225-47 (1934) and “S6bre alguns arabismos do 
portugués', Biblos 10.427—53 (1934). 

20 HMP 2.633-718 (Madrid 1925). 

201 RHi 77.409—611 (1929). 

22 Contribución al estudio del vocabulario del ‘Corbacho’ (Madrid 1923). Published previously in 
BAE 19.503-25 (1922), 20.158-88, 275-93 (1923). 

203 "Studien zur Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten auf Grund von Untersuchungen an Ort 
und Stelle. Mit Notizen zur Verbalflexion und zwei Übersichtskarten", JoHWA 31 (1913) and as a 
book (Hamburg 1914). 
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de Sanabria (Madrid 1923) and Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nach- 
bargebiete (Hamburg 1925), and the related articles which accompanied them 
(*Vocablos y cosas de Sanabria”,204 “Mezcla de dialectos”,2 “Die nordwestiberische 
Volkskultur”)2%6 opened a new epoch in dialectal studies of Ibero-Romance. A little 
later (1929, 1932),?? Krüger shifted the center of his interest away from the archaic 
Northwest of the Peninsula to the no less archaic high valleys of the Pyrenees, where, 
with untiring activity, he collected an immense quantity of first-hand material which, 
rigorously ordered, permitted him to compose his monumental study Die Hoch- 
pyrenden (1935-39).?5 In the meantime The Romance Philology Seminar of the 
University of Hamburg, directed by Krüger, had sent over the Peninsula and de- 
pendent territories, a disciplined phalanx of young dialectologists (O. Fink, W. 
Bierhenke,!° H. Messerschmidt,?! W. Ebeling,!? M. Thede,?? W. Bergmann,?!4 
P. Voigt,215 W. Spelbrink,?!® R. Wilmes,?" K. Brüdt,?* H. Schneider?!) well trained 
for linguistic-ethnographic fieldwork, whose contributions helped vitalize the journal 
VKR (created by Krüger in 1928) and the Seminar's collection of monographs. In 
this way Krüger's school incorporated into the panorama of popular Romance culture 
samples gathered in a whole series of conservative areas of Hispanic Romania: the 
Asturian-Leonese mountains, Sanabria, the Sierra de Gata, the Serra da Estréla, Limia, 
Madeira, Navarre, Upper Aragon, the Catalonian Pyrenees, the Albufera of Valencia, 
Ibiza, Sierra Nevada, etc. Situated in the same methodological tradition are the 
works of W. Giese,?? with the difference that he directed his attention especially to 


20t RFE 10.153-66 (1923). 

205 HMP 2.121-66 (Madrid 1925). 

206 Written in 1924 (cf. RPF 1.565, 1947). Published in WuS 10.45-137 (1927). Spanish version (by 
E. Lorenzo), El léxico rural del Noroeste ibérico (Madrid 1947). 

207 VKR 2.139-243 (1929); Miscelánea Alcover, 509-24 (Barcelona 1932). 

208 A. Landschaften, Haus und Hof (2 vols., Hamburg 1936 and 1939); B. Hirtenkultur, VKR 
8.1-103; C. Landliche Arbeit I: Transport und Transportgeráte (Barcelona, 1936 = BDCat 23, 1935), 
II: Getreide, Heuernte, Bienenwohnung, Wein- und Olbereitung (Hamburg 1939); D. Hausindustrie, 
Tracht, Gewerbe, VKR 8.210—328 (1935), 9.1-106 (1936). 

209 ‚Studien über die Mundarten der Sierra de Gata (Hamburg, 1929) and a vocabulary in VKR 
2.83-7 (1929). 

210 Ländliche Gewerbe der Sierra de Gata sach- und wortkundliche Untersuchungen (Hamburg 1932) 
and the previous article: “Das Dreschen in der Sierra de Gata", VKR 2.20-82 (1929). 

21 “Haus und Wirtschaft in der Serra da Estrêla”, VKR 4.72—163, 246—305 (1931). 

22 “Die landwirtschaftlichen Geräte im Osten der Provinz Lugo", VKR 5.50-151 (1932). 

213 "Die Albufera von Valencia. Eine volkskundliche Darstellung", VKR 6.210-73, 317-83 (1933). 
214 Studien zur volkstümlichen Kultur im Grenzgebiet von Hocharagón und Navarra (Hamburg 1934). 
215 Die Sierra Nevada, Haus, Hausrat, Häusliches und gewerbliches Tagewerk (Hamburg 1937). Less 
ambitious than other works from Hamburg. 

315 “Die Mittelmeerinseln Eivissa und Formentera", BDCat 24.184—281 (1936) and 25.1-147 (1937). 
27 “Der Hausrat im hocharagonischen Bauernhause des Valle de Vió", VKR 10.213-46 (1937) 
[Spanish translation Arch FAr 2.179-224 (1947)]. 

218 “Madeira. Estudo lingüistico-etnogräfico”, BF 5.59-91, 289-349 (1938). 

219 “Studien zum Galizischen des Limiabeckens”, VKR 11.69--145, 193-281 (1938). 

220 ZRPh 54.513-7, 517—22, 522-31 (1934); VKR 7.25-54 (1934) [Spanish translation in ALEA-P III, 
1956] and the fundamental work: Nordost- Cádiz, ein kulturwissenschaftlicher Beitrag zur Erforschung 
Andalusiens (Halle 1937). 
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the forgotten regions of Southern Spain, to the territories re-Romanized by the 
Reconquest: La Mancha, Murcia, and Andalusia. 

In the years which precede the Spanish Civil War, Upper Aragon, together with 
Upper Gascony became a veritable promised land for European dialectologists. 
Besides Krüger, Wilmes, and Bergmann (and G. Rohlfs on the Gascon side),22! there 
converged on the valleys of the Pyrenees two young Romance scholars of notable 
merit and of different training, A. Kuhn, in 1932, and W.D. Elcock, in 1932 and 
1935. From their investigations resulted, apart from several articles, two monographs 
of singular importance: “Der hocharagonesische Dialekt” (1935)* and De quelques 
affinités phonétiques entre l'aragonais et le béarnais (Paris 1938). In Kuhn's study 
the phonetic characteristics of Pyrenean Aragonese receive special attention, within a 
general study of local phonetics contrasted with Castilian phonetics; morphology and 
derivation are widely examined, but not syntax. The conclusions are not a mere 
reiteration of observed data, but an ample discussion of the formation of the dialects 
under study, utilizing the available linguistic bibliography. Elcock's contribution is 
most innovating. Interestingly he avoided the traditional models. Elcock did not 
propose to describe certain local dialects (or the peculiarities of such local dialects) 
but to undertake his inquiries with a few specific objectives; his intention was to 
answer several questions: 1) Up to what point did the two slopes of the Pyrenees 
have a common language in the pre-Roman epoch and was this language related to 
Basque? 2) When the area was Romanized did vulgar Latin pass from one slope to the 
other giving rise to a common proto-Romance? 3) To what extent did intercommunica- 
tion between mountain villages permit the continuation of a parallel linguistic develop- 
ment and the exchange of linguistic borrowings? In order to attain his objectives 
Elcock abandoned the general and blind questionnaire with which he had initiated 
his work and composed in the field a specific questionnaire designed to be exhaustive 
in relation to problems under consideration. It is a pity that in his conclusions he 
decided exclusively in favor of ‘ars difficillima nesciendi’.??* 


2.12 Dialectal Studies of the Madrid School; ALPI and Phonetic Geography 


The growing interest of European Romance scholars in material culture and in the 


221 Le Gascon. Etudes de philologie pyrénéenne (Halle 1935). 

222 RLR 11.1312 (1935). Moreover, about that time Kuhn published several articles on special 
topics relative to Upper Aragonese, ZRPh 55.561—634 (1935), 59.73-82 (1939). Later he made use of 
his knowledge to collaborate in ‘Pyrenean’ publications (El aragonés idioma pirenaico [Zaragoza 19501) 
or to contribute to miscellanea (Homenaje a Krüger 1.47-56 [Mendoza 19521). 

28 Later he used his ‘Pyrenean’ materials by contributing to homages (R.L.G. Ritchie, [Cambridge 
19491; Mélanges Roques 4.103-11 [Paris 1952]) and Pyrenean publications: (Toponimia menor en el 
Alto Aragón [Zaragoza 1949]; “The evolution of -LL- in the Aragonese dialect" [Zaragoza 1950]). 
224 Also the phonetic aspect is central to A. Alther's study of southern Castilian, Beiträge zur Laut- 
lehre südspanischer Mundarten (Aarau 1935). Alther's work, although not always trustworthy, is of 
interest because it takes into consideration the Spanish of La Mancha, a region almost totally ignored 
by Spanish dialectology. 
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linguistic peculiarities of the farthest corners of the Iberian Peninsula did not alter the 
rhythm and direction of the dialectal investigations undertaken by the Madrid School, 298 
The first monograph produced in Spain about the speech of a locality, a doctoral 
thesis by a promising student of Menéndez Pidal’s, P. Sánchez Sevilla (“El habla de 
Cespedosa de Tormes", 1928)?6 does not conform to the model of the Hamburg 
School of dialectology, but carries the stamp of the Madrid School. In spite of the 
youthfulness of the author (killed in an accident when only 25 years old), this work 
has qualities which were not surpassed by the numerous series of monographs, of 
similar titles, published in the forties and fifties. 

Aside from this memorable thesis the dialectal activity of the ‘Centro de Estudios 
Históricos' was not directed toward the preparation of isolated descriptive mono- 
graphs, but tended to be dedicated, on the one hand, to the organization of an Atlas 
lingüístico de la Peninsula Ibérica (or ALPI), which would discover the dialectal 
articulation of the three Peninsular Romance languages (Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Catalan) on the phonetic, grammatical, and lexical levels, and on the other, to the 
systematic study of the areal distribution of a whole series of phenomena, by prefer- 
ence phonetic. In accordance with the desires of Menéndez Pidal, who urged this plan 
of study, the two types of investigation were carried on simultaneously. The atlas 
project began to take form about 1923,?? under the direction of Navarro Tomás, 
who prepared the questionnaire (with the active participation of A. Alonso); in 1929 
Navarro trained seven fieldworkers; in 1930 the questionnaires were published, and 
between 1931 and 1936 A. M. Espinosa, Jr. and L. Rodriguez-Castellano, F. de B. Moll 
and M. Sanchis Guarner, and A. N. Gusmáo and A. Otero (forming in general three 
teams: the first for the central part of the Peninsula, the second for the East, and the 
third for the West)??? carried out the greater part of the fieldwork. By the outbreak 
of the Spanish Civil War, the fieldwork had been completed throughout the Castilian 
region, likewise in the limited areas where Aragonese and Leonese dialects still sur- 
vive, and was very advanced in Catalonian and Galician territories; only Portuguese 
remained almost completely unstudied.?? The dispersion which followed the armed 
conflict separated Navarro from his students and collaborators and as a consequence 
the ALPI languished for many years, as did many other team projects organized by the 
*Centro'. Although the ALPI was beginning to be published in the sixties, basically it 
belongs to the pre-war period and should be studied in that context. 


25 It should be noted that F. Krüger's monograph published as a supplement to the RFE (El dialecto 
de San Ciprián de Sanabria, 1923) and the study which he contributed to the HMP correspond to the 
likes and preoccupations of the Madrid School more than to those of the Hamburg School. 

29 RFE 15.131—72, 244-82 (1928). Also attention continues to be paid the ancient dialects, as is 
shown by M. García Blanco's thesis: Dialectalismos leoneses de un códice del Fuero Juzgo (Salamanca 
1927). (He studied with M. de Unamuno and R. Menéndez Pidal.) 

222 (Cf, RFE 10.112 (1923). 

28 On occasion other combinations were used, as is shown by Map 5 of the ALPI. 

329 Cf. T. Navarro, ACLS 34.68-74 (1944); M. Sanchis Guarner, La cartografía lingüística en la 
actualidad y el ALPI (Madrid 1953), and in AMCILR 2.647-54; L.F. Lindley Cintra in Orbis 3. 
417-18 (1954). 
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The ALPI is in the tradition of the great national atlases. But it corresponds to 
linguistic interests very different from those which governed the preparation of the 
AIS (and its derivatives). It does not pretend to be an atlas of words and things.?*? 
Its lexical questionnaire is shorter than the ones used in atlases of ethnographic 
orientation and it has been the object, a posteriori, of severe criticism from the authors 
of regional atlases.2°! Since the lexicographic section of the ALPI still has not been 
published, disdain for its possible contributions would seem rather premature. 
Although the ALPI may not be very rich in the Romance lexicon of the Peninsula, we 
know so little in respect to the geographic distribution of the various kinds of Castilian 
that co-exist within the great Castilian-speaking community, that the contribution of 
the ALPI to the knowledge of lexical geography has to have extraordinary interest, no 
matter how many omissions may be pointed out.??? 

The importance conceded to phonetics is, without a doubt, the most obvious 
peculiarity of the ALPI. It is evident, above all, in the system of transcription, which 
attempts to capture extremely minute phonetic variations.” The phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the RFE, used by Navarro Tomás and his school, is very useful in a journal or a 
series of phonetic publications, since it has the advantage of being an open system, 
capable of distinguishing, through a multiplicity of diacritical marks, an infinite num- 
ber of phonetic differences. But this possibility of including in the phonetic symbol 
all of the details of articulation, becomes a heavy burden when this system is applied 
to the transcription of the informants’ idiolects in the course of the interviews for a 
linguistic atlas. I do not doubt the capacity of the investigators to distinguish, in the 
case of successive utterances, between very similar variants; nevertheless I believe it is 
impossible for the best trained dialectologist to clarify, upon hearing a word or 
phrase, each one of its articulatory elements distinguishing simultaneously three or 
more gradations or levels in three, four, or five variables. The combinations of these 
gradations, which can be produced in theory, are such, that an investigator would 
have to be able to distinguish by ear, for example, more than 243 variants of the 
vowel u. Naturally not all of the variants which the system might differentiate ap- 


220 Nevertheless, the ALS ‘served as the principal model in the grouping of topics in the lexico- 
graphic questionnaire’, as T. Navarro himself informed S. Pop in 1949 (La dialectologie 1.429 fn. 
I [Louvain 1950]). It has been alleged that the ALPI has returned to an alphabetical ordering of maps 
(typical of the ALF and ALC), but the only volume published treats phonetics, and not lexicon. 
231 Cf, M. Alvar, Los nuevos atlas lingüísticos de la Romania (Granada 1960); “Los atlas lingüísticos 
de España”, PFLE 418-26 (Madrid 1964) and again in his additions to I. Iordan, Lingüística Románica 
449-53 (Marid 1967). 

23: The maps of the ALPI heretofore published belong to the phonetic section, which (although 
sometimes unsuccessful, cf. AS NS 201.308-9 [1964]) was intended to show ‘the fundamental articula- 
tory phenomena and those of phonetic history’. With this end in mind the authors incorporated into 
the questionnaire ‘in order to facilitate comparison, concepts which would be expressed with words of 
the same etymology in the different Hispanic languages and dialects’. It is not fair to use those maps 
to contrast the lexical richness of the ALEA with the poverty, which we are told, will characterize the 
ALPI. 

283 As its authors have repeatedly stressed. 
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pear in the ALPI transcriptions; but, yielding to the pressure of the system of tran- 
scription, the investigators have come to perceive twenty-two different sibilants 
(without counting the lax ones), twenty-six labials, etc.234 

Apart from this extreme phonetic system, the best innovation of the ALPI, one 
overlooked by its critics, was the combination of typical inquiries (the extensive 
interviews based on questionnaires) into a more or less dense network of points, with 
systematic investigation of certain phenomena of special interest (principally phone- 
tic), realized throughout the whole territory in which they appeared. These additional 
investigations had as an object the correcting of one of the defects of atlases which 
most irritated Menéndez Pidal, their inability to capture the complex linguistic 
geography of dialectal regions, since a network compatible with the long question- 
naires always turns out too diffuse to capture the phonetic and morphological diversity 
of the dialects. When the ALPI is judged, the monographic works resulting from these 
investigations cannot be disregarded. 

Several of the studies complementary to the ALPI were published already in the 
thirties. One of the most famous is “La frontera del andaluz" (1933)? by T. Navarro, 
A. M. Espinosa, Jr., and L. Rodríguez-Castellano. It refers to the social and geo- 
graphic distribution of the ‘ceceo’ and the ‘seseo’ in Andalusia (and in some linguistic 
islands in Murcia and Extremadura) and to several types of s (pre-dorsal, coronal, 
dental-interdental, apical) which occur in Andalusian. Although the purely phonetic 
treatment of the question and certain substrata prejudices deform, in my opinion, the 
description of the phenomena, the monograph can be considered a classic of Spanish 
dialectology.?9 Espinosa’s thesis, Arcaismos dialectales, La conservación de s y z 
sonoras en Cáceres y Salamanca (Madrid 1935), has the advantage of combining 
detailed description of dialectal articulations, the precise delimitation of the area in 
which the phenomena occur, and the vitality which they demonstrate in each place, 
with a historical study in which he takes up the question of the origin of the ancient 
Castilian phonemes /c/, /z/, /ss/, /s/ in light of new data supplied by dialectology. In 
addition to these works in the Castilian area, M. Sanchis Guarner published a very 
complete and exact study of the “Extensión y vitalidad del dialecto valenciano apitxat" 
(1936).?** 

These publications show an increasing interest in the dialects in the South of the 
Peninsula, in the regional varieties of the great languages propagated by the Recon- 
quest (Castilian and Catalan). But the absence of new publications about the Ro- 
mance dialects of the North should not be interpreted as a lack of interest in these fields 
of dialectal investigation. During the preparatory work on ALPI, Menéndez Pidal 


334 (Cf. D. Catalán in ASNS 201.307-11 (1964). 

35 RFE 20.225-77 (1933). 

236 Closely related to this work is the one which treats “La aspiración de la A en el Sur y Oeste de 
Espafia" (1936), signed by Navarro’s two students. Although very precise and informative, it does 
not compete in interest with the aforementioned work. 

287 RFE 23.45-62 (1936). 
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himself discovered and gathered data (1930) on metaphony in the valley of Pas 
(Santander) and in Gozón and Carreño (Asturias) "29 and in 1932-33, the ALPI field 
workers L. Rodriguez—Castellano and A. M. Espinosa, Jr. studied in detail a whole 
series of linguistic phenomena in Asturias and Santander, without at that time pub- 
lishing the results of those investigations. Surely, Menéndez Pidal planned to add 
these data to those gathered in 1910, and to extend the investigation to the southern 
slopes of the Cantabrian mountains in order to achieve a panoramic vision analagous 
to that obtained in the South of Spain.?* 

In short, if the Civil War had not prevented the conclusion of the fieldwork, the 
appearance of the ALPI, accompanied by conscientiously prepared supporting works 
about special phenomena, would have afforded Ibero-Romance linguistics a panoramic 
vision of lexical geography, which today we do not possess, and some extremely 
precise information about phonetic geography.” 


2.13 Pre-War Catalonian Dialectology, Toponymic, and Etymological Studies 


During the thirties the ancient separation between Spanish linguistics and activities 
related to the Catalan region began to be overcome. This change is manifest in the 
endeavors of F. de B. Moll and M. Sanchis Guarner, from Majorca and Valencia 
respectively. Both participated actively in the diffusion and adaptation of the or- 
thographic norms of the ‘Institut d’Estudis Catalans’ to the features of Majorcan 
and Valencian varieties of Catalan, thus fixing the limits of the regional divergences 
which should be tolerated by the standard language ;?^ both were actively dedicated 
to the study of the Catalan language within and without their native region ;**? both 


28 Which he would use many years later in Archivum 4.7-44 (1954). 

239 Aspiration, metaphony, the results of L-, -LL-, the area of -AS > -es, etc. These studies, ana- 
logous to those carried out in Southern Spain would be published in the forties and fifties by L. 
Rodríguez-Castellano, sometimes enriched by new observations; the 1932 investigations also underlie 
several of his monographs about western and central ‘Bable’ (of which we shall speak in due time). 
Cf. RomPh 9.368-9 (1955-56). 

240 A modern criticism which is made of the ALPI (even I have made it in ASNS 201.307-11 
[1964]) is that there are strange gaps on the southern slopes of the Cantabrian range, in eastern Leon, 
in Upper Aragon, and in the provinces of Cáceres and Segovia. But I have heard it said that these 
omissions result from the disappearance (after the war) of a whole series of notebooks used in the 
fieldwork (the whereabouts of which is not clear). 

241 For personal reasons, A. M. Alcover had opposed the normative reform of Catalan initiated by 
the ‘Avenc’ group and completed by the “Institut d'Estudis Catalans’. His faithful collaborator F. de 
B. Moll, on the other hand, adhered to the standardizing movement (from the letter ‘C’ forward he 
employed the reformed spelling in the Diccionari catald-valenciå-balear) and prepared his Rudiments 
de gramática preceptiva per a us dels escriptors balearics (Palma de Mallorca 1957). M. Sanchis 
Guarner participated in the Castellón meeting (1932), in which the ‘Institut’ norms were adapted to 
Valencian; with the passage of time he published a Gramatica valenciana (Valencia 1950). 

242 Moll gave early signs of his skill as an etymologist (in the Diccionari as well as in his other publica- 
tions; see fn. 85); he also contributed to dialectology with his interesting ^Estudi fonétich y lexical des 
dialecte de Ciutadella", Miscelánea Alcover, 397-460 (Palma de Mallorca 1931-32). M. Sanchil 
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collaborated with Navarro Tomás and performed fieldwork for ALPI not only in 
Catalan-speaking regions, but also in all of the Spanish East. 

No less significant is the appearance on the Spanish linguistic scene of J. Corominas. 
Trained in Barcelona, Montpellier, Zurich, and Madrid, he demonstrated a compe- 
tence in the Catalan field which he was soon to equal in the Spanish field, and possessed 
a knowledge of general linguistics uncommon for peripheral Europe. Corominas’s 
early contributions to etymological studies“? and to Catalan dialectology (especially 
his short monograph on “El parlar de Cardós i Vall Ferrera" (1935), in which he 
describes the most salient features of the grammar, lexicon, and toponymy of Pallars), 
constitute a notable advance over the contributions of Alcover and Griera. The clear 
exposition of the data and the sure explanation already announce the quality of 
Corominas' later works. The fact that P. Fabra and J. Corominas had taken over the 
direction of BDCat (1931-39) announced the beginning of a new phase for Catalan 
dialectology. One of the most interesting projects of the ‘Institut’ to be given new 
impetus was the preparation of an *Onomasticon Cataloniae: between 1921 and 1923 
J. M. de Casacuberta had already undertaken the collection of toponymic and anthro- 
ponymic materials; later, between 1931 and 1939, J. Corominas carried out a whole 
series of systematic investigations. The work was cut short by the Civil War; but 
the Onomasticon has been newly taken up after years of interruption. 

Other interesting contributions to Catalan dialectology came from 'Centro' 
collaborators associated with Navarro, from S. Gili Gaya (“Estudi fonétic del parlar 
de Lleida”, 1932)2 and from M. Sanchis Guarner (the previously mentioned study of 
the apitxat dialect, 1936).?*7 

Outside Spain, Catalan dialectology was enriched during these years by the funda- 
mental work of H. Kuen, “El dialecto de Alguer y su posición en la historia de la 
Llengua catalana" (1932, 1934).2%8 Although the isolated Catalan speaking community 
of Alguer (Alghero) had long attracted the attention of linguists,** only now, through 
the work of Kuen, did the Catalan of Alguer come to be a basic element for the recon- 
struction of the historical development of the Catalan language. 


Guarner published La llengua dels valencians (Valencia 1933) and studied phonetically (along with T. 
Navarro) Valencian Catalan (RFE 21.113-41 [1934]). 

248 After his first lexicographic works (a Vocabulario aranés [Barcelona 19311) and etymological 
studies (in the BDCat), Corominas published some more ambitious studies: *Mots catalans d'origen 
arabic”, BDCat 24.1-81, 286-8 (1936), “Les relacions amb Grécia reflectides en el nostre vocabulari”, 
Homenatge Rubio i Lluch 3.283-315 (1936). 

244 BDCat 23.241-331 (1935) and some observations in 24.284—5 (1936). 

285 Cf. J. Corominas, Onoma 4.44 (1953); M. de Casacuberta did his investigation about 1921-23; 
J. Corominas continued them from 1931 to 1939. 

246 Miscelánea Alcover 240-255 (Palma de Mallorca 1931). 

247 RFE 23.45-62 (1936). 

248 AOR 5.121-77 (1932), 7.41-112 (1934). 

249 By P. E, Guarnerio (see fn. 44). 
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2.14 Judeo-Spanish 


The interest of Romance scholars in Judeo-Spanish, in the Spanish language of the 
Sephardim, goes back to the nineteenth century. In the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century the bibliography was substantially enriched. Initially there was a pre- 
ponderance of general descriptions of Eastern Judeo-Spanish, but these were soon 
followed by studies of specific communities. After the studies of J. Subak,?*! A. Ga- 
lante,?5? and L. Lamouche,?®® an epoch-making monograph Beiträge zur Kenntnis des 
Judenspanischen von Konstantinopel (Vienna 1914)*** was produced by M. L. Wag- 
ner.255 After this publication further study languished as if the knowledge of Judeo- 
Spanish had reached the desired perfection.25% Even when Wagner himself attempted 
in 1930 a general characterization of Eastern Judeo-Spanish nothing essential was 
added to the previous studies. By this time there were already a number of studies 
of exotic elements incorporated into Judeo-Spanish vocabulary.?” 


39 M. Grünwald, “Uber den jüdisch-spanischen Dialekt als Beitrag zur Aufsıellung der Aussprache 
im Altspanischen", Zur Romanischen Dialektologie 1 (Belovar 1882), offprint from Jüdisches Central- 
blatt 1.39-48 and 54—58 (1882). 

21 “Zum Judenspanischen”, ZRPh 30.129-85 (1906); “Judenspanisches aus Salonikki mit einem 
Anhange: Judenspanisches aus Ragusa", pamphlet (Trieste 1905-06); “Das Verbum im Judenspani- 
schen", Festgabe Mussafia, 321—31 (Halle 1905); Vorläufiger Bericht über eine ... Forschungsreise nach 
der Balkanhalbinsel zur schriftlichen und phonographischen Aufnahme des Judenspanischen (Vienna 
1910). 

22 "T a langue espagnole en Orient et ses déformations”, BIEg? 1.14-23 (1907). 

253 “Quelques mots sur le dialecte espagnol parlé par les Israélites de Salonique”, RF (= Mélanges 
Chabaneau) 23.969—91 (1907). 

254 Wagner had previously published two general articles: “Los judíos de Levante. Kritischer 
Rückblick bis 1907", RDialR 1.470—506 (1909); “Los judíos espafioles de Oriente y su lengua. Una 
reseña general”, BDR 1.53-63 (1909). Wagner's book was criticized by A. S. Yahuda in RFE 2.339-70 
(1915) and Wagner replied, years later, RFE 10.225-44 (1923). Wagner himself dedicated some atten- 
tion to other Sephardic dialects: “Das bulgarische Judenspanisch", ASNSI 47.256-7 (1924); “Los 
dialectos judeo-espafioles de Karaferia, Kastoria y Brusa”, HMP 2.193—203; “Zum Judenspanischen 
von Morokko”, VKR 4.220-45 (1931). Following Wagner’s example, W. Simon studied the Judeo- 
Spanish of Salonica (but he used a young informant who had emigrated) in ZRPh 40.655-89 (1920). 
255 Likewise the vestiges of Judeo-Spanish found in Bordeaux had been studied by G. Cirot, BHi 8.172- 
89, 279-96, 383-90 (1906), 9.263—76, 386-400 (1907), 10.68-86, 157-92, 259-85, 353-67 (1908) [and an 
addition in 24.203-24 (1922)]; and in Amsterdam and Hamburg by W. Davids, “Bijdrage tot de studie 
van het Spaansch en Portugeesch in Nederland", Handelingen van het zesde nederlandsche Philologen- 
congres, 141-54 (Leyden 1910), J. Mendes dos Remédios, Os Judeus portugueses em Amsterdam 
(Coimbra 1911), J. van Ginneken, Handboek der Nederlandsche Taal 2.59ff. (Nijmegen 1914), and 
M.L. Wagner, *Os Judeus hispano-portugueses e a sua lingua no Oriente, na Holanda e na Ale- 
manha”, Arquivo de história e bibliografia (1924). A. Lévi's works are somewhat later: “Les vestiges de 
l'espagnol et du portugais chez les Israélites de Bayonne", pamphlet (Bayonne 1930), and "Restos de 
los idiomas hispanolusitanos entre los sefardíes de Amsterdam", BAE 18.177—201 (1931). 

256 Caracteres generales del judeo-espafiol de Oriente (Madrid 1930). It was preceded by Levy's 
“Historisch-geographische Untersuchungen zum Judenspanischen. Texte, Vokabular, grammatische 
Bemerkungen”, VKR 2.342-81 (1929) (cf. M.L. Wagner in ZRPh 50.745-50 [1930]). 

257 A. Danon studied the Turkish elements in Keleti-Szemle-Budapest 4.215-29 (1903), 5.111-26 
(1904) and in RHi 29.1-13 (1913), and Greek elements in REJuiv 75.211-16 (1922). On Arabic: M.L. 
Wagner's “Judenspanisch-Arabisches”, ZRPh 40.543-9 (1919-20). On Hebraisms: K. Baruch's “La 
lingua de los Sefardim", El Mundo Sefardi, [a magazine in ‘Raš’ characters] 1.20-5 (Vienna 1923). 
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A great advance in the knowledge of Judeo-Spanish and its dialectal varieties was 
produced in the decade from 1926-35: J. Benoliel filled an important void by de- 
scribing in detail (1926-28)25® the ‘Hakitia’ or Judeo-Spanish of Morocco, until then 
practically forgotten (possibly because of its lesser ‘purity’);2°® K. Baruch described, 
in turn, “El judeo-espafiol de Bosnia" (1930),2°° and M.A. Luria (also in 1930) the 
“dialect” of Monastir (Yugoslavia) ;?*! finally, C. M. Crews published her Recherches 
sur le judéo-espagnol dans les pays balkaniques (Paris 1935)?® which was followed by 
a valuable (although not wholly clear) polemic between I. S. Révah and Crews her- 
self, aided by J.P. Vinay (1928-39).263 


2.15 The Argentine Branch of the Madrid School 


When A. Alonso arrived in Buenos Aires (1927), he found there the precise atmosphere 
for the development of his personality as an investigator: on the one hand, a cosmo- 
politan city with growing cultural preoccupation, and on the other, a well endowed 
‘Instituto de Filologia’, where he could carry on a vast and continuing program. 
A. Alonso, both serious and versatile, endowed with a solid foundation in experimental 
phonetics, in historical grammar and dialectology, and, at the same time, extremely 
alert to all avant-garde movements (grammatical or linguistic, philological or literary), 
was in Buenos Aires ‘the right man in the right place.’ 

By the thirties, Alonso had been able to gather at the ‘Instituto’ a group of col- 
laborators and a student body which could compete advantageously in scientific rigor, 
in learning, and in activity with his Old World colleagues. This is not the place 
to discuss the personality and works of each one of the members of the Buenos Aires 
School (during the period when they formed a group or after their dispersion); but it 
is appropriate to comment on the direction of Alonso’s activity, since his training, his 
permanent ties with the scholars of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’, his feeling for 
cultural and linguistic unity, his inclination toward certain fields of study, and his 
impact on the younger Spanish linguists, entitle him, in his own right, to a distin- 
guished place among the representatives of the Spanish school of linguistics, among 
the most direct followers of Menéndez Pidal.25 


238 “Dialecto judeo-hispano-marroquí o hakitia”, BAE 13.209-33, 342-63, 507-38 (1926); 14.137—68, 
196-234, 357-73, 566-80 (1927); 15.47-61, 188-223 (1928). The conclusion of the study was not 
published until 1952 in 32.255-89. 

259 Owing to the repeated contacts between Morroccan Sephardim and Peninsular Spaniards. 

200 RFE 17.113-54 (1930). 

21 A study of the Monastir dialect of Judeo-Spanish based on oral material collected in Monastir, 
Yugo-Slavia (New York 1930), offprint from RHi 89.323-584 (1930). Luria also studied the “Judeo- 
Spanish dialects in New York City,’ Todd Memorial 2.7-16 (New York 1930). 

2622 University of London Thesis, 1930. 

263 BHi 40.78—95 (1938), 41.209-35 (1939). 

264 See RFH 6.402-9 (1944). Cf. E. Coseriu, “Amado Alonso", RFHC 10.31—9 (1953) and CTL 4.58 
(1968); D. Catalán, La escuela lingüística espafiola y su concepción del lenguaje (Madrid 1955). 
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A. Alonso began by putting in order dialectal studies about the New World, 
separating the good from the bad and publishing a “Biblioteca de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana” (from 1930 forward) which brings together everything essential 
to this field of study. At the same time he reformed investigation of the Spanish 
spoken in America, introducing an essential methodological principle: the regional 
varieties cannot be studied except within the general framework of hispanic dialec- 
tology and the history of the Spanish language, comparing local data with data from 
all types of Spanish (Old World and New, normative and vulgar, general and dialectal, 
ancient and modern, etc.). The highly suggestive study entitled “Problemas de dia- 
lectologia hispanoamericana” (published as an appendix to the first volume of 
“BDHA’, 1930) constitutes a model for pan-Hispanic investigation.?59 

A. Alonso’s preoccupation with Spanish, with the common language of His- 
panic America and of Spain, and his conviction of the intimate connection between 
linguistic history and general or cultural history inspired him to write at that time books 
such as El problema de la lengua en América (Madrid 1935) and Castellano, espanol, 
idioma nacional. Historia espiritual de tres nombres (Buenos Aires 1938; second edi- 
tion enlarged and revised, 1943). In these works, in which the cultural nature of the 
common language is shown, the influence of K. Vossler is evident, but Alonso’s 
indebtedness to the work of Vossler is even clearer in the field of stylistics. 


2.16 Stylistics 


The new generation of Spanish philologists which matured in the twenties received 
with great interest the new attempt to bridge the gap between linguistics and literature 
through stylistic studies. Stylistics, like the old philology, has as an objective the 
interpretation of literary works (although, naturally, in a very different way), but in 
its desire to find a new instrument of analysis capable of explaining the ‘how’ of poetic 
creation, it turned its attention to language (following L. Spitzer's formula of “Wort 
und Werk’). On the other hand, a stylistics which hoped to become a science of 
literary styles, upon making the object of its investigation the ‘expression’ of a certain 
psychic content, forced the new philologists to preoccupy themselves with the affective, 
imaginative, active, and evaluative elements which appear in communal forms of 
speech, that is, with the extra-logical content of the language, which since C. Bally 
had been more and more the object of their attention. 

It was, without doubt, A. Alonso, in Buenos Aires, who incorporated into Spanish 
philology, in a most conscious and decided way, this new branch of investigation. On 
the one hand, he occupied himself with popularizing, through translations (in the 
‘Colección de Estudios Estilisticos’), the most representative works of Romance 
stylistics.26 At the same time, he cultivated with equal success the stylistics of ‘la 
265 Tt was published as an appendix to A. M. Espinosa's Estudios sobre el español de Nuevo Méjico, 
317-469 (Buenos Aires 1930) [= BDHA 1]. 


266 "These translations were accompanied by preliminary studies and notes by A. Alonso (in some 
cases done in collaboration with A. Rosenblat). 
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langue’ as well as the stylistics of "la parole.’ His articles “Estilistica y gramática del 
artículo en espafiol” (1933), *Noción, emoción, acción y fantasía en los diminutivos” 
(1935), "Sobre métodos: construcciones con verbos de movimiento en español” 
(1939)26 are exemplary in their genre. In all of these Alonso calls attention to the 
non-significant elements of the common language, to the importance of the psychic 
content?9? which is indicated or conveyed in traditional idiomatic expressions, and 
in the last article he develops his personal interpretation of the concept of the ‘interior 
form of language'.2% His work in the stylistics of “la parole’ takes as a subject for 
study a given work or author and attempts to explain its expressive system.27% In 
order to recapture more completely the aesthetic pleasure, Alonso (like L. Spitzer) 
tries to re-experience the very act of artistic creation, the crystallization of the shape- 
less psychic ‘material’ into a definite ‘form’. 

Neo-philological literary criticism thus necessarily becomes apology, since the 
critic invests himself with the ‘advocatus dei’ function. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the rehabilitation and exaltation of Góngora, on the occasion of this centenary 
(1927), was essentially the work of the poet-philologist or philologist-poet, D. Alonso, 
and that his sensational annotated edition of the Soledades had as a complement a 
thesis on the Evolución de la sintaxis de Góngora (Madrid 1928) and a book dedicated 
to La lengua poética de Gongora.?"1 The study of the learned lexicon and syntax which 
D. Alonso makes in this youthful work not only clarifies Góngora's discovery of a 
“new” poetic language, but opens a new chapter in the history of the Spanish language 
until then forgotten by traditional philology. But, in the final analysis, what compels 
D. Alonso to analyze Góngora's ‘language’ is not the desire to explain Góngora but 
the belief that the examination of this poetic language can still awaken modern sensi- 
bility. 

Also, R. Menéndez Pidal was interested in the language of the great writers; but 
his study of the ‘style’ of an author did not have as its objective the discovery, through 


267 Respectively in PKR 6.189—209 (1933), 8.104-25 (1935), and in RFH 1.105-38 (1939). [Repub- 
lished in Estudios lingüísticos. Temas españoles, 151—287 (Madrid 1951)]. Outlines of these works had 
appeared in Argentine publications in 1930 and 1931. 

268 Emotion, fantasy, will to move the listener to action or to protect oneself in the course of collo- 
quial strategy, evaluation of that which is evoked, etc. 

269 He studies constructions such as ‘fulano anda enamorado’ or ‘la función ha salido bien’, ete., in 
which the verbs are taken as auxiliaries or metaphorically. Cf. M. Werner, Die aus den intransitiven 
Verben der Bewegung und dem Partizip des Perfekts gebildeten Umschreibungen im Spanischen (Jena- 
Leipzig 1933); H. Meier, “Está enamorado-anda enarmorado. Über die Beziehungen von Syntax und 
Bedeutungslehre”, VKR 6.301-16 (1933); and E. Coseriu, Sobre las llamadas "Construcciones con 
verbos de movimiento’: un problema hispánico (Montevideo 1962). 

270 As early as 1928 he produced his study “Estructura de las sonatas de Valle Inclán”, Verbum 
21.7-42. The first cultivators of literary stylistics were also interested in Spanish themes. One need 
only recall L. Spitzer’s “Zur Kunst Quevedos in seinem Buscön”, AR 11.511—80 (1927) {republished in 
Romanische Stil- und Literaturstudien, 2.48-125 (Marburg 1931)]; H. Hatzfeld, Don Quijote als Wort- 
kunstwerk (Leipzig 1927). 

271 Written in 1927, retouched and edited in 1935 (Madrid). Cf. L. Spitzer's study “Zu Góngoras 
Soledades”, VKR 3.244-58 (1930), which focuses on the Dedication to the Duke of Béjar [republished 
in Romanische Stil- und Literaturstudien 2.126-40 (Marburg 1931)]. 
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this style, of the artist’s soul, nor the recapturing of the act of poetic creation, nor did 
he pretend to make the reader more sensitive to the aesthetics of their own generation. 
His purpose was to pursue the transformation of collective fashion, of the norms 
which govern the development of the written language with greater chronological 
precision than that afforded by the traditional division of history into centuries. As a 
sample and model of what his *Historia de la lengua espanola was going to be, 
Menéndez Pidal published a study of “El espafiol del s. XVI" (1933)??? in which he 
shows the historical development of the language heeding simultaneously the spoken 
language, which, as the century advances, acquires the phonetic characteristics which 
today distinguish it, and the written literary language, which toward the end of the 
century establishes its primacy, becoming the norm and guide for subsequent develop- 
ment of the language. 

Stylistics, as cultivated in Germany, proposed to describe by linguistic methods, the 
individual ‘style’, which it considered a manifestation of the soul or of the spirit of the 
writer (‘style is the man’); but frequently it was discovered that behind the man one 
finds an epoch or a people, that is, history. Thus, instead of capturing what is 
individual in artistic creation one ends up discovering what is generic. Becoming 
aware of this fact, critics began to cultivate a special stylistics of ‘la langue’ in which 
they analyzed the ‘style’ of a given language (whether in a historical period or in its 
totality) in order to discover the psychological root of its peculiarities, and the special 
view of the world that is enclosed in this ‘style’. The idea of a ‘Zeitgeist’ and a 
‘Volksgeist’ responsible for the creation of a particular language (as the spirit of the 
writer is responsible for the creation of his artistic work and is expressed in it) was 
especially pleasing to the German founders of stylistics. Spanish was the object of 
repeated characterizations: K. Vossler, “Italienisch, Französisch, Spanisch, ihre 
literarischen und sprachlichen Physiognomien" (1926);??? L. Spitzer in Stilstudien I. 
Sprachstile (Munich 1928); E. Lerch, “Die spanische Kultur im Spiegel des spanischen 
Wortschatzes” (1930);24 G. Schulz, Rumänisch und Spanisch (Leipzig 1929).275 

Also belonging to stylistics of ‘la langue’ (although it examines spoken Spanish) 
is W. Beinhauer's book Spanische Umgangssprache (Berlin and Bonn 1930),?'6 in- 
spired by L. Spitzer’s Italienische Umgangssprache (1922). Beinhauer hoped to collect 
the most important and characteristic modes of expression used in conversational 
Spanish so that through them he might perceive intuitively and feel the work of art 
which (according to Beinhauer) is language; he endeavors, therefore, through snap- 
shots of colloquial speech to descry the physiognomy of the Spanish language, the 


22 Cruz y Raya 6.9-63 (1933) {republished in España y su Historia 2.129-59 (Madrid 1957)]. 

v3 ZMaF 2.136-63 (1926). 

271 N Mon 1.525-40; 596-609 (1930). Lerch's study is restricted to comments on the various strata 
of the Spanish lexicon. 

375 Cf. H Meier's reaction to these studies, “Sprachvergleichung und Nationalcharakter”, NS 42. 
215-28 (1934). 

276 2nd German edition (Bonn 1958); Spanish version, El espanol coloquial (Madrid 1963). 
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key to the psychology of a people. In truth, the book’s greatest interest lies in the 
‘snapshots’, rather than in the perception of the physiognomic features.?”? 

Related to these studies of the singular vision of the world expressed by a lan- 
guage are A. Alonso's works on ‘Americanismo en la forma interior del lenguaje”.278 
A. Alonso views the *Innersprachform' dynamically: on the one hand it is a system 
of ways of knowing, evaluating, desiring, feeling, and imagining that has been left to a 
speaker by his linguistic forefathers; but on the other hand it is a system subject to 
continual reshaping. For example, A. Alonso examined how the man of the Pampas 
has restructured Spanish vocabulary in relation to his own peculiar ‘culture’. 

A people's peculiar attitude toward life is also demonstrated, according to T. 
Navarro, in phonetics by means of those intonational patterns which reveal the region- 
al origin of the speaker, and in the extension and limits of the phonic groups as melodic 
units (1935, 1937-39).27 For Navarro there is nothing more permanent in a people's 
linguistic tradition than this melodic architecture of the language. On occasion a 
people will go so far as to forget their native tongue and adopt another, but they never 
abandon their peculiar accent, which is the expression of collective psycho-physio- 
logical attitudes rooted through generations and generations. According to Navarro, 
the intonation patterns and rhythmic structures which characterize a language or 
dialect of any region probably antedate the Romance spoken there, like a millenarian 
echo of disappeared languages, and this special phonological architecture is the origin 
of the majority of the changes in languages and dialects. 


2.17 Language as a System 


In the thirties, Romance linguistics, as a result of centrifugal forces which had begun 
to rend the discipline at the beginning of the century, seemed destined for disintegra- 
tion. On the one hand, the eagerness of stylistics to penetrate what in the linguistic 


277 Cf, other studies by Beinhauer: Frases y didlogos de la vida diaria (Leipzig 1925); Spanischer 
Sprachhumor (Bonn-Cologne 1932); *Über Piropos", VKR 7.111—64 (1934); Das Tier in der spanischen 
Bildsprache (Hamburg 1949). A. Braue's book, Beitrüge zur Satzgestaltung der spanischen Umgangs- 
sprache (Hamburg 1931) is more interesting as a source of materials than as a scientific interpretation. 
Beinhauer has only directed his attention to the stylistics of lexicological and syntactical elements, not 
to the stylistics of intonation and gesture; about this aspect consult L. Flachskampf's “Spanische 
Gebärdensprache”, RF 52.205—56 (1939). 

28 The chapter "Preferencias mentales en el habla del gaucho” in the book El problema de la lengua 
en América, 145-79 (Madrid 1935) was recast, with the above title, in Estudios lingüísticos. Temas 
hispano-americanos, 13-101 (Madrid 1953). A. Alonso contrasts the violent reduction of the names of 
grasses to four generic types, with the extraordinary proliferation of designations which distinguish, 
according to the quality of the coat, hundreds of different horses. 

299 EI acento castellano (Madrid 1935), an academic lecture (discusses the euphonic charac- 
teristics of Castilian which give it its peculiar accent"); “El grupo fónico como unidad melódica”, RFH 
1.3-19 (1939), an article which was being proofread (with the title *Unidad melódica") for the RFE 
when the journal was suspended (1937). (It treats the extension and limits of phonic groups as melodic 
units.) 
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phenomenon is individual and aesthetic creation, rather than lead to a belle alliance 
between grammar and literature, had produced a belle victoire of literature over 
grammar: Progressively, linguistic stylistics became more and more subordinated to 
literary analysis.2% On the other hand, the lexicalization of linguistics, manifested in 
the maxim ‘chaque mot a son histoire’, added to the growing interest in material 
culture (‘Sachen und Wörter’ more than ‘Wörter und Sachen’), placed linguistic 
geography in an ancillary position in respect to ethnography. Nevertheless, the 
science, following its traditional pendular movement, then initiated a new structuralist 
stage, and the Prague School of phonology peremptorily demanded the enthronement 
of a new system of priorities for linguistic investigation. 

The school of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’, which had followed with ex- 
traordinary interest the development of the anti-positivist conceptions of the linguistic 
geographers and of linguistic aestheticism, did not let itself be absorbed by any of these 
tendencies, since the principal theoretic legacy of Menéndez Pidal's work consisted, 
precisely, in showing that language, being the 'creation' of the individuals that speak 
it, is a collective creation and for this reason undergoes constant change while main- 
taining essential permanency: it is not surprising, therefore, that the Prague phonology 
was received without hostility and with as much interest in Buenos Aires as in Madrid. 
If the Etudes phonologiques dédiées a la memoire de N.S. Trubetzkoy — TCLP 8 
(Prague 1939) already included a few short pages (219—222) by G.L. Trager with a 
first phonological description of Spanish; there too (pp. 184-186) one could read a 
note by Tomas Navarro (written from Barcelona in the middle of the Civil War: 
August 1938) treating the “Dédoublement de phonèmes dans le dialecte andalou”, 
and five years before the posthumous publication of Trubetzkoy's Grundzüge der 
Phonologie (Prague 1939), D. Alonso already, in the summer course at the University 
of Santander (1934), was offering to new generations of students a very complete 
outline of the development of linguistics since de Saussure, not only from the Geneva 
School (Bally) but also from the Prague School (Trubetzkoy). 


3. RENEWAL OF ACTIVITY AFTER THE WAR 


3.1 The Diaspora 


In Spain the Civil War (1936-39) marked an important dividing line between two 
cultural epochs, which are naturally reflected in the development of linguistics. The 
intellectual diaspora which accompanied the defeat of liberalism, as well as the 
cultural conceptions of the new regime,?? had as an effect the dissolution of the 


280 As L. Spitzer notes approvingly in “Zur Methodik des vorstehenden Aufsatzes", Romanische Stil- 
und Literaturstudien 1.43-7 (Marburg, 1931). 

281 A very representative sample of the reaction of the antiliberal intellectuals who made up the 
‘CSIC’ is J. Entrambasaguas, Pérdida de la Universidad Espafiola (Bilbao 1938). The Catalonian 
reaction is well illustrated by A. Griera's Memories (Abbey of San Cugat de Vallés 1963); in spite of 
having been published long after the Civil War, they maintain the militant tone of the postwar period. 
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Madrid School, which had grown up around Menéndez Pidal and the RFE. With 
the suppression of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’, the philologists connected 
with the RFE who remained in Spain abandoned, in general, cooperative activity and 
returned to private investigation. Those who emigrated were widely dispersed in 
different countries. The great collective ventures conceived in the ‘Centro’ were 
abandoned. Two or three decades would have to pass before some of the projects 
underway in 1936 could be taken up again. Another victim of the war was the 
‘Institut d’Estudis Catalans’; some of its members went into exile; some abandoned 
public life. In Catalonia the victory of the ‘nationalists’ had consequences even more 
serious than the disruption of research, since it meant a brusque change of status for 
the Catalan language. Catalan was reduced to the level of a colloquial, semiprivate 
language, stripped of its organs of dissemination, its schools, and the cultural institu- 
tions related to language. Although the oppressive situation became less extreme with 
the passage of time, Catalan philology had to function from that time on in a cultural 
environment in which the language was conspicuous by its absence.?°? 

The disintegration of the group of philologists connected with the ‘Centro de Estudios 
Histöricos’ automatically converted the ‘Instituto de Filologia’ of Buenos Aires, 
directed by Amado Alonso, into the most important center of Hispanic studies. The 
RFH, founded in 1939 by Alonso, replaced the RFE as the principal organ of the 
Spanish school ofphilology.25 In its pages wrote T. Navarro, A. Alonso, J. Corominas, 
and some European exiles of other nationalities, together with A. Alonso's excellent 
group of American collaborators and students. 

In exile, À. Castro reoriented his activities, transforming his philological knowledge 
into a platform for launching a new kind of historical-philosophical essay, in which he 
genially combined intuitions of extraordinary scope with excessive arbitrariness. In 
this new phase of investigation linguistics occupied a secondary position.?®? Never- 
theless, in his pages about a character named Spain, Castro refers, with some frequency, 
to facts of language, considering them very significant testimonials of the conception 
that Spaniards have of their ‘vital dwelling-place'. The examples (not data) cited by 
Castro of linguistic calques or, rather, mental calques of Semitic expressions which 


282 In order to understand the important consequences of this situation we need only remember what 
A. Badia relates (Llengua i cultura als paisos catalans 108 [Barcelona 1966] with respect to student 
attitudes at the University of Barcelona: *From 1947 to 1950, on hearing anyone propose a seminar 
study for which they had to read something in Catalan, it was not unusual for the university students 
(in the Romance philology section or even those who specialized in language) to answer that they did 
not know how to read Catalan (and to tell you in Catalan!).' 

283 [t was discontinued in 1946. It was taken up again (in 1947) by the NRFH (but now away from 
Buenos Aires). 

? Already in La peculiaridad lingüística rioplatense y su sentido histórico (Buenos Aires 1941) Castro 
tried to combine his linguistic observations with general visions of the life style of a people. To 
Castro it seemed that life in Buenos Aires was characterized from the beginning by legal disorder and 
by the constant arrival of newcomers, and that the city's role as a receiving station explains why the 
Spanish spoken in the River Plate region abounds in 'characteristics of disorder and even disjointed- 
ness resulting from the predominance of cultural vulgarity typical of the common man (“hombre 
masa"y. With this book, Castro abandoned the field of *cold' science in order to provide a better 
historical perspective for the phenomena observed. 
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reveal a certain vital conception?® had the effect of stirring up heated controversies 
among linguists,? in the same way that his historical interpretations provoked pas- 
sionate reactions among all kinds of historians. 

T. Navarro did not deviate from his initial course. As a natural complement to his 
phonetic studies he prepared in America a Manual de entonación espafiola (New York 
1944) and later a Métrica espafiola (Syracuse 1956). At the same time, going beyond 
the strictly phonetic discipline in which he had been trained, but without need for 
renunciations nor spectacular conversions, Navarro continued assimilating the 
advances of the phonic sciences. Already in 1939 he published in TCLP a pioneering 
observation on the phonological consequences of the loss of the final -s in Andalusian: 
[-os ^ -oh] /o/ = /o/ [-o] > [-o] /o/ : /o/ [-0].°?” Later, in 1942, his “Rasgos esenciales 
de las vocales espaholas”?8® did not have as an objective the analysis of subtle phonetic 
differences; rather it described the simplicity and the euphony of the Spanish vowel 
system and compared it to the similar Basque system. Finally, in 1946, he published 
Estudios de fonología espafiola (Syracuse, N.Y.), in which he combined several studies 
on the phonology of the language and on the phonology of creative works, written for 
the general public (more than for specialists).?5? 

Also, Navarro continued in the New World his work in linguistic geography and 
cartography. Besides preparing a Cuestionario lingüístico hispanoamericano (Buenos 
Aires 1943, 2nd ed. 1945), which was very widely used, Navarro published in 1948, a 
monograph on El espanol en Puerto Rico”? accompanied by a small atlas. With this 
publication linguistic cartography was transplanted to the Spanish-speaking areas of 
America for the first time. 

Undoubtedly of greater consequence to Spanish linguistics than this renewed 


285 See fn. 458. 

286 The initial controversy arose with L. Spitzer’s commentaries NRFH 3.141-9 (1949). Spitzer 
concluded with some harsh words: “The Spanish man is as universal as he is peculiar ... Castro’s 
monumental book, a brilliant act of faith in specifically Spanish values, a monumental view of all 
that is Spanish by a great Spanish essayist, and in itself a decisive step in Hispanic ideology, should 
be submitted to the so-called “cold criticism” of science, which can also come from ardent passion: 
“passion for the truth”.’ Castro replied (NRFH 3.149-58) and others joined in. R. Lapesa sided with 
his teacher in NRFH 3.294-307 (1949) and in his Historia de la lengua espafiola? (Madrid 1950). On 
the controversy, see J.R. Andrews and J.H. Silverman’s “On destructive criticism ...”, MLForum 
42.3-24 (1957). Later E. Coseriu came back to the root of the question “;Arabismos o romanismos?", 
NRFH 15.4—2 (1961). 

287 TCLP 8.184-6 (1939). See 2.17. 

238 PhO 21.8-16 (1942). 

389 Some of them had already been published in PhO 21.8-16 (1942), RFH 1.3-19 (1939), Manual de 
entonación espafiola, 54-9 (Syracuse 1944), EI acento castellano, Lecture (Madrid 1935), and RHiM 
10.1-8 (1944). The book is meant for students of humanities in general (not for phoneticians and 
phonologists). In it Navarro presented to the Spanish-speaking public the notion of the phoneme 
(as distinguished from that of sound); he examined the frequency of Spanish phonemes (comparing 
his data with G.K. Zipf's and F.M. Roger's in ANPh 15.101-47 [1939]), the frequency of syllabic 
types and that of assonances; he studied phonemic and non-phonemic properties of quantity, intensity, 
and intonation, etc. 

20 El español en Puerto Rico. Contribución a la geografía lingüística hispanoamericana (Rio Piedras 
1948). 
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activity of the ‘Centro’ scholars recently arrived in America was the dynamism which 
A. Alonso displayed in those critical years from his solid base in Buenos Aires. By 
virtue of the publications of the ‘Instituto de Filologia’, through the collections of 
books destined to a wider public, and through his own investigative efforts, A. Alonso 
was able to prepare the terrain, in Spanish America and in Spain, for the renovation 
of linguistic ideas and methods, without having to destroy or deny the ancient gram- 
matical tradition of America, nor the methodological heritage of the Madrid School. 
Entirely applicable to Spain in the fifties are the words which, referring to Spanish 
America, E. Coseriu wrote in 1952 :29 ‘One must recognize that, if there exists today a 
special perceptivity within all of us who are interested in linguistic and language 
problems, it must be attributed to Amado Alonso. If we can speak today — with 
great probability of being understood — of Humboldt or de Saussure, of Bally, 
Vossler, or Spitzer, of stylistics and substrata, of idealism and positivism in linguis- 
tics, of psychological or logical positions in grammar; if we can attempt to state 
with exactitude the real problems of Spanish in America, we are greatly indebted 
to Amado Alonso, although we are not aware of it and although we have not known, 
heard, nor read him. From phonetics to stylistics, from descriptive grammar to 
grammatical theory, from dialectology to history of the language, there is practically 
no area of linguistics in which Amado Alonso has not made an essential declaration, 
or indicated a direction, or set forth a method.’ 

A. Alonso pursued his comparative studies of American dialectal Spanish, and 
through his systematic work he provided growing Spanish Ámerican dialectology with 
some solid accomplishments, while at the same time renewing Spanish dialectology in 
light of American dialectal facts. The “Examen de la teoría indigenista de Rodolfo 
Lenz" (1939) by A. Alonso,?? and the Notas de morfologia dialectal by his student 
A. Rosenblat,2% included in BDHA II (Buenos Aires 1946),?? constitute two optimum 
examples of the results gained through this methodology. 

Moreover, A. Alonso, assuming with determination the role of teacher of the new 
generations of Spaniards and Spanish Americans,??? dedicated himself completely to 
the critical discussion of the general ideas and methods which have agitated the field 
of linguistics in the last decades. With extraordinary versatility, A. Alonso published 
21 RFHC 10.38-9 (1953). 

292 RFH 1.313-50 (1939). 

233  Rosenblat, who studied with A. Alonso in Buenos Aires and then continued his studies in Paris 
and Berlin, was later welcomed into the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos' of Madrid and from there he 
reemigrated to Argentina. 

294 They were later published as an appendix to A. M. Espinosa’s book, Estudios sobre el espafíol de 
Nuevo Méjico, 103-316 (Buenos Aires 1946). 

?95 The urgent necessity of modernizing the teaching of grammar was also felt by A. Alonso, who 
wrote (in collaboration with P. Henríquez Ureña) a Gramática castellana (2 vols., Buenos Aires 
1938-39; republished several times). S. Fernández Ramirez in the ‘Prólogo’ to his Gramática española 
(Madrid 1951) recognizes that ‘progress in renovating linguistic and grammatica) studies in Spain ... is 
almost entirely owing to Amado Alonso's initiative and to that of his students and collaborators', and 


he alludes especially to the courses in Castilian grammar *based on new ideas and conceived with the 
noble purpose of banishing routine from the teaching of language'. 
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essays on linguistic theory which treated extremely diverse topics 298 “Por qué el len- 
guaje en si mismo no puede ser impresionista” (1940) 297 “Substratum y Superstratum” 
(1941);2% “Carta a Alfonso Reyes sobre la estilística", (1941), and “The stylistic inter- 
pretation of literary texts" (1942);2% “La identidad del fonema” (1944) and “Una ley 
fonolögica del espanol” (1945),3% etc. No less fundamental than these essays were the 
translations from the collection “Filosofia y teoría del lenguaje", directed by A. Alonso: 
C. Bally's El lenguaje y la vida (Buenos Aires 1941), K. Vossler's Filosofía del lenguaje 
(Buenos Aires 1943), F. de Saussure's Curso de lingüística general (Buenos Aires 
1945). The importance of these translations was increased by the introductory 
studies and notes which Alonso supplied. The introduction to de Saussure's book has 
been considered, with reason, one of the most important critical works dedicated to 
the famous Cours. It is a great pity that the dissolution of the ‘Instituto de Lingüistica’ 
in 1946 halted the publication of other works in this series.??! In his commentaries on 
certain linguistic classics from the beginning of the twentieth century and in his essays 
on linguistic theory, A. Alonso showed signs of a clear conception of the general and 
theoretical problems and demonstrated his capacity for formulating (on the basis of 
critical erudition and empirical observation) a basic conception of language as a 
general human phenomenon. A. Alonso adhered to the doctrines of his Spanish 
teachers by considering language a cultural activity, a historically determined mechan- 
ism which is continually altered through free creative activity, and by rejecting all 
dogmatism. But, at the same time, he stood out among all of the members of the 
Menéndez Pidal school because of his unlimited interest in new linguistic doctrines 
and methods and because of the attention he continually paid to the great theoretical 
and methodological problems of linguistics, as part of a search for fundamental con- 
cepts on which to base the interpretation of particular facts. His ‘idealism’ (more 
influenced by Vossler than was Menéndez Pidal's) did not keep him from accepting 
the structural nature of language. A. Alonso's basic position prefigures the one later 
adopted by E. Coseriu in his studies on linguistic theory.%2 

Catalan linguistics, proscribed in Spanish territory, also found a temporary home 
in Argentina. The Miscel.lània Fabra. Recull de treballs de lingüística catalana i 


226 They were later grouped into books, those about stylistics to be found in Materia y forma en 
poesia (Madrid 1965), 78-86 and 87-107 (translated into Spanish); the others in Estudios lingülsticos. 
Temas Españoles (Madrid 1951) 331-46, 315-30, 308-14 and 288-307 (in the order in which they are 
mentioned in notes 299 and 297, 298 and 300). 

?" RFH 2.379-86 (1940). 

?398 RFH 3.209-18 (1941). 

299 [n the newspaper La Nación (Buenos Aires) 9 Feb. 1941, and in MLN 57.489-96 (1942). 

39 RFH 6.280-3 (1944) and HR 13.91-101 (1945) with a supplement in HR 15.306-7 (1947). 

301 The next translation (already announced) was to have been N.S. Trubetzkoy's Grundzüge der 
Phonologie. 

302 Cf. E. Coseriu, CTL 4.32, 36-8, 41. Comparing the activity in Buenos Aires (i.e. A. Alonso's) 
with that of Montevideo (i.e. E. Coseriu's), Coseriu himself explained an important difference in the 
way each was produced: *The activity displayed 1n both cases reveals coherent linguistic conceptions. 
The leading conception in Buenos Aires is implicit in the practice of research and has been manifested 
only in part or in connection with particular problems; in Montevideo, on the contrary, there has been 
an effort to develop properly a linguistic theory, i.e. an explicit and critically founded conception.’ 
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romanica dedicats a Pompeu Fabra (Buenos Aires 1943), organized by J. Corominas, 
is one of the most memorable contributions to Catalan studies. Some of the works 
published in this miscellany are of notable consequence. For example, P. Bosch i 
Gimpera's "Lingüística i etnologia primitiva a Catalunya”,3 in which the division 
between eastern and western Catalan is explained as a consequence of the ethnic 
opposition between the pre-Roman tribes of Urgell, Lleida, Tortosa, and Valencia 
(Pyrenaic or Iberian) and those of northeastern Catalonia (post-Capsiens), has been 
the basis of all subsequent discussions of Catalan and pre-Catalan dialectology of the 
Spanish Levant. A. Alonso's famous work on the “Partición de las lenguas romances 
de Occidente”? overcame a basically empty problem which had agitated the linguis- 
tics of the twenties (whether Catalan belonged to Gallo-Romance or to Ibero-Ro- 
mance), through the formulation of a well-defined general panorama of the historical 
evolution of all Western Romania to the south of the Loire. J. Corominas’s article 
“Noms de lloc catalans d’origen germånic”3 constitutes an interesting point of refer- 
ence for later studies of historical phonetics by the same author. Another of J. Coro- 
minas’s Argentine publications is “Las vidas de santos roselloneses del manuscrito 44 
de Paris" (1945).36 This fundamental work provides a starting point for modern 
investigation of the dialectal division and the evolution of Catalan in the Middle Ages, 
which is difficult to perceive through the uniform cloak of the chancery language used 
in ancient texts. 

During his years in Argentina, Corominas, in cooperation with L. Spitzer, gave 
impetus to the AJL of the University of Cuyo, Mendoza (Vols. 1-3, 1941-43, published 
from 1942 to 1945) orienting them decidedly towards the field of etymology.?" By 
that time Corominas had already begun his Spanish etymological work, laying the 
foundation for the future DCEC.?® 


208 102-7. 

203 81-101. 

305  108—32. 

306 AIL 3.126211 (1943-45). 

3" On the editorial page of the first volume J. Corominas already announces: “We reserve a pre- 
dominant place for the study of vocabulary and etymology.' 

308 In the publications of his Argentine period, J. Corominas alternates his interest between specifi- 
cally *Indiano-románica' etymology, i.e. that which refers to Romania Nova or overseas areas, and 
Spanish etymology in general. AIL 1 (1941) includes several contributions: “Rasgos semánticos 
nacionales", 1—29 (in which he calls attention to maritime words adapted inland, cf. the reworking 
of the topic by B. E. Vidal de Battini, Fil 1.105-49 [1949], and D. L. Garasa, Fil 4.169-209 [1952-53]); 
“Nuevas etimologías espafiolas”, 119-53; *Aportaciones Americanas a cuestiones pendientes" (154— 
65); "Problemas por resolver", 166-81; and AIL 2.128-54 (1942-44) “Espigueo de latin vulgar". A 
monograph on “Los nombres de la lagartija y del lagarto en los Pirineos", RFH 5.1-20 (1943) [re- 
printed in Topica Hesperica], inspired by W.D. Elcock's “The enigma of the lizard in the Aragonese 
dialect”, MLR 35.438-93 (1940) [cf. L. Spitzer AIL 1.182-4 (1941)], and the articles on “Indiano- 
románica: Estudios de lexicología hispanoamericana" and “Occidentalismos americanos", RFH 
6.1-35 and 139-75, 209-54 (1944) are some of the best samples of Corominas's etymological art. 
[The latter should be read together with “Falsos occidentalismos americanos", Homenaje a Oroz = 
BFUCh 8.65-70 [1954-55)]. This period ends with "Problemas del diccionario etimológico’, RomPh 
1.23-36, 79-104 (1947-48). 
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3.2 Spanish Linguistics in Post-war Spain; The ‘CSIC’ 


In Spain, with the collapse of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos' in Madrid and of the 
‘Institut d’Estudis Catalans’ in Barcelona there begins a new phase of linguistic 
investigation, characterized by the absence of coordinated activities and by the 
decentralization and dispersion of studies. Although the “Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas’ (CSIC), created by the new regime, aspired to the direction 
of all investigative activity carried out in Spain and to the control of all of the country’s 
scientific publications, the section in charge of planning philological and linguistic 
investigations was not capable of outlining a program. The great prewar plans were 
put aside not to be soon replaced by any inspired linguistic or philological under- 
takings. Under the aegis of the ‘Consejo’, the RFE lacked the strength and rigor 
which it had had during its first twenty-three years, when it was in the hands of the 
organized team of editors from the ‘Centro’. The BDE of Barcelona (replacement 
starting in 1941 for the BDCat) was never more than an irregular, provincial journal, 
almost entirely the personal work of A. Griera. The RDyTP (founded in 1944),29? 
suffered, almost from the beginning, a notorious lack of selective criteria; there ap- 
peared, together with seriously conceived dialectal and ethnographic works, pseudo- 
investigations carried out by students using materials of doubtful authenticity.?!9 

In spite of everything, the dispersion of the ‘Centro’ and ‘Institut’ teams and the 
lamentable postwar condition of the universities of Madrid and Barcelona did not 
bring about the total paralysis of philological and linguistic studies ; what is more, in the 
field of Spanish philology, teaching and investigation were able to survive Spanish 
intellectual impoverishment with considerably more dignity than the other humanistic 
disciplines. Survival was possible because of the depth of the roots of modern Spanish 
philology. The new investigators, who appeared after the war, although they de- 
veloped in a very restricted cultural climate, inherited from the native philological 
tradition enough knowledge and basic orientation to organize their personal activity 
in a scientific way. 

The diffusion, among a growing number of students, of philological interests and 
techniques, together with the disappearance of cooperative work centered in Madrid 
and Barcelona, made possible the formation of small centers of investigation in 
Spanish provincial capitals. This decentralization would in time turn out to be 
beneficial for some branches of linguistics, specifically for dialectology, in which 
regional interests and scientific investigation have a point in common; Oviedo with 
the publications of the Instituto de Estudios Asturianos (or ‘IDEA’); Saragossa 
with its Archivo de Filología Aragonesa (= ArchFAr) and its congresses of Pyrenean 
studies; and Granada with the ALEA (= 'ALEA-P") publications and the ‘Colección 
Filológica" directed by M. Alvar, constitute the most outstanding examples of the 
309 Originally (Vol. D, it was entitled Revista de Tradiciones Populares. 

31? [tis strange that M. Alvar, on adding references to Hispanic linguistics to the final version of 


I. Iordan's Lingvistica Romanică (Bucharest 1962), enumerated those papers done by undergraduates 
beside the great works of Swiss linguistic geography. 
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extraordinary participation of the provincial university cities in the rebirth of dialec- 
tal, and even philological, studies. Special mention should be reserved for the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, whose publications*" reflect the much wider interests of a non- 
Romance linguist, A. Tovar, and also for Archivum, a publication of the University of 
Oviedo, enriched, unexpectedly, by the structural studies of E. Alarcos. This singular 
proliferation of centers of philological activity is, without doubt, an important histori- 
cal event for the country, although for Spanish linguistics taken as a whole, it may 
have had, to a certain extent, negative effects; the provincialism of research in a small 
country with secular inclination toward autarchy, can become very serious. 

- The efforts of the universities and the institutes associated with ‘CSIC’ in cities such 
as Salamanca, Oviedo, Granada, Saragossa, etc., do not suppose, however, a great 
decentralization in the field of philological publications. Editorially, the ‘CSIC’ in 
Madrid (completely separate from the University of Madrid) with branches in 
Barcelona and other provincial capitals, is the only organism which has a permanent 
structure and the economic means to carry on projects on a national or international 
scale. For this reason, R.de Balbin, presently Director General of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, merits consideration as the principal figure in Spanish linguistics since the 
Civil War; he has borne the burden of coordinating all activity of the ‘CSIC publica- 
tions. R. de Balbin, together with M. Alvar, are without doubt the personalities who 
have most influenced the orientation of linguistic investigation on an official, national 
scale. In their guiding positions Balbin and Alvar have come to occupy in Franco’s 
Spain the position which Menéndez Pidal had in the Monarchy and in the Republic. 

Aside from the agencies created by the government, the activity undertaken in the 
last decades by the ‘Editorial Gredos’ merits special mention. Its ‘BRH’, directed 
by D. Alonso, has published a growing number of works of linguistic interest. The 
original monographs, the translations of modern linguistic ‘classics’, the manuals 
and dictionaries published by ‘Gredos’ have contributed greatly to the creation in 
Spain, in other Spanish-speaking countries, and even in Portugal and Brasil, of a 
wide public interested in linguistic problems. 

After a long period in which linguistic studies that required cooperative effort were 
totally abandoned, toward the middle of the fifties some collective works began to 
appear. In 1954, an Enciclopedia Lingüística Hispánica (= ELH) was proposed in 
the ‘CSIC’ to be sponsored by R. de Balbin and directed by M. Alvar, A. Badia, and 
L.F. Lindley Cintra, as representatives of the three peninsular languages (Castilian, 
Catalan, and Portuguese). It is unfortunate that the rate of publication for a work so 
useful has been so exasperatingly slow: I (1960), II (1967).312 


811 The collection ‘Acta Salmanticensia. Serie de Filosofía y Letras’ includes linguistic monographs 
by K. Bouda, R. Lafon, J. Hubschmid, J. Caro Baroja, F. Rogriguez Adrados, etc., together with 
works by R. Lapesa, M. Alvar, L. Cortés Vazquez, etc. On the other hand, the University of Sala- 
manca (through its Colegio Trilingüe) published some “Theses et Studia Philologica Salmanticensia’, 
in which we find works by F. Rodriguez Adrados, M. Sánchez Ruipérez, A. Tovar, etc., and some 
"[esis y Estudios Salmantinos' in which appear dialectal monographs by M. Alvar, A. Liorente, etc. 
Also, the magazine Zephyrus shows interest in linguistics. Moreover, from Salamanca comes a 
whole series of elementary manuals on more or less ‘exotic’ languages. 

333 Some offprints of articles belonging to Volume III have already been distributed. 
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Another important team enterprise which has been taking form recently is the 
* Nuevo atlas lingiiistico-etnogrăfico de Espana por regiones, conceived and directed by 
M. Alvar.?? A. Llorente, G. Salvador, P. Guzmán, T. Buesa, A. Quilis, etc., who 
have been associated with Alvar in this enterprise, have shown signs of an awakening 
sense of dedication to their research director, which may produce optimum results 
if the group maintains its cohesion. 


3.3 History of the Language and Cultural History 


Separated from the ‘Centro’, with neither collaborators nor students, Menéndez Pidal 
continued his personal activity, concentrating on the writing of the "Historia de la 
lengua espafiola (first in exile and then at home in Chamartin, Madrid). Between 1939 
and 1942, he gave definitive shape to a good part of the proposed work: from the 
introduction and the chapters treating pre-Roman languages and the Latin of Hispania, 
to Chapter XII which deals with the Baroque period. Inconceivably, Menéndez Pidal 
then let the years pass without concluding his great work. Although in 1949, he again 
took up the revision of what he had already written, the * Historia de la lengua was to 
remain unfinished. It will be published by the ‘Seminario Menéndez Pidal’ just as 
it was in the forties.” 

The latent state in which all of Menéndez Pidal's work remained was only broken 
from time to time by the occasional publication of some part of the material already 
written, or by certain monographic studies arising marginally from the principal 
work. These works, which emanated from the unpublished * Historia de la lengua 
espafiola are of rather varied character: the most numerous, and also the most distant 
from the basic undertaking, attempt to penetrate the linguistic mystery enclosed in 
the toponymic relics left by languages that were spoken on the Peninsula before 
Romanization.?!? Others refer to the particular cultivation of the language by writers 
most representative of the reigning style of an epoch, or to the linguistic tastes which 
shape the common speech of a given period.?!$ But of most general interest are the 


333 On the status of this project see 3.12. 

314 Toward the end of 1938 and during the first half of 1939, he made a first draft of the chapters 
dealing with classical Spanish and an extensive version of the chapters treating pre-Latin languages, 
Hispanic Latin, and primitive Spanish. In the fall of 1939 he prepared the Introduction (in which he 
explained his linguistic concepts). Having returned to Spain, he did a short version of the sections 
dedicated to the origin of the Hispanic Romance languages and to medieval Spanish (winter and 
spring of 1939-40) and immediately thereafter he redid (summer of 1940-summer of 1941) the chapters 
on classical Spanish, continuing them (1942?) until the end of the Baroque epoch. In February of 1947 
and 1949, he rewrote the section dedicated to primitive Castilian and reorganized everything previous- 
ly written. 

315 We refer to them in 3.5 (see fns. 342-6). 

316 “La lengua en tiempo de los reyes católicos. Del retoricismo al humanismo”, Cuadernos Hispano- 
americanos 13.19-24 (1950); “El estilo de Santa Teresa", Escorial 5.13-30 (1941); “Oscuridad, 
dificultad entre culteranos y conceptistas", RF 54.211—8 (1942); “Gran innovación en el habla comun 
del s. XVII: Los diversos gustos lingüisticos’, Iberida 1.11—31 (1959) [the last three were reprinted in 
Espafia y su Historia 2.160—76, 503-39, 540-7 (Madrid 1957)]. 
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studies and essays in which Menéndez Pidal clarifies or develops essential aspects of 
his conception of language as ‘energeia’ and as tradition: “Cardcter originario de 
Castilla” (1944),??* “La unidad del idioma" (1944),®!8 “Modo de obrar el substrato 
lingüístico" (1950),?!* “Sevilla frente a Madrid. Algunas precisiones sobre el espaăol 
de America” (1962).220 

Although brought together in order to carry out highly significant enterprises, the 
philologists of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos! never formed a compact group of 
investigators willing to work closely together; on the contrary, their personalities and 
their interests contrasted profoundly. Such diversity facilitated the diversification of 
their activities. Consequently, it can be considered exceptional that a student of A. 
Castro and one of the most outstanding representatives of the youngest generation of 
linguists associated with the ‘Centro’ should be inclined to work in the same field als 
Menéndez Pidal. R. Lapesa, forty years younger than the master, worked before the 
Civil War with Menéndez Pidal on the *G/osario??! of Romance words attested in docu- 
ments and texts dating from the ninth to the twelfth century (to complement Orígenes 
del espanol), on a Spanish *Crestomatía,?? which would include texts (both literary 
and non-literary) that were most representative from a linguistic point of view, 
and on the organization of the medieval chapters of Menéndez Pidal's projected 
* Historia de la lengua. At that time Lapesa was already known among Romance 
scholars as a careful and solid etymologist.?? But then, during the critical early part 
of the forties, he came to be known as an elegant and precise disseminator of linguistic 


517 In the treatise "Carácter originario de Castilla”, Revista de Estudios Políticos 7.383—408 (1944) 
[incorporated into Castilla, la tradición, el idioma (Buenos Aires 1945), reprinted several times, and 
into Espana y su Historia 1.356-74 (Madrid 1957)] he establishes a relation between the dissident and 
progressive traits of Castilian (in opposition to other Romance dialects of the Peninsula) and the 
personality of primitive Castile, as it is revealed in its social and judicial organization and in its 
literature. 

5318 In La unidad del idioma. Lecture (Madrid 1944) [incorporated into Castilla, la tradición, el 
idioma (Buenos Aires 1945) and reprints, and into Mis páginas preferidas. Estudios lingüísticos e 
históricos, 46-83 (Madrid 1947)] he emphasizes the role of the individual and the community in the 
formation and preservation of a traditional phenomenon such as language: the individual is the agent 
and propagator of new linguistic usage, but at the same time, he adheres consciously to certain lin- 
guistic norms which represent his language ideal and thus he guarantees the continuation of the 
linguistic tradition; the community, besides defining the norm (whence the individual creates his own 
peculiar language), checks and directs the course of changes introduced by the initiative of different 
speakers. Complementary to this work is one entitled *Nuevo valor de la palabra hablada y la unidad 
del idioma", II Congr. Academias de la Lengua Española, 487-95 (Madrid 1956) [reprinted in Espafia 
y su Historia 2.689—99 (Madrid 1957)]. 

319 RFE 34.1-8 (1950). 

320 Miscelánea Martinet 3.99-166 (1962). 

321 The Glosario will be published in the ‘Seminario Menéndez Pidal’ by R. Lapesa and C. Garcia 
(with the collaboration of M.D. Fernandez and M.T. Martinez Cachafeiro). 

322 See R. Lapesa’s prologue in Crestomatia del español medieval done by Menéndez Pidal with the 
collaboration of the ‘Centro de Estudios Histéricos’ but finished and revised by R. Lapesa and M.S. 
de Andrés 1 (Madrid 1965): ‘There was at that time a project to convert the chrestomathy into a 
history of the Spanish language in which the texts would be accompanied by a linguistic study for each 
period; studies were in fact completed for Centuries IX through XII.’ 

38 RFE 17.169-73 (1930), 18.113—9 (1931), 23.402-9 (1936). 
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knowledge, with his concise, coherent, and well proportioned Historia de la lengua 
espanola (Madrid 1942), conceived not only as a vademecum for the university student, 
but also as pleasant reading for the educated public in general. The work owed its 
orientation to certain histories of French, which were already classics, and included 
the results of Menéndez Pidal’s research and teaching and those of his students (all 
of them the author’s teachers or friends); but Lapesa, in trying to cover the field in its 
entirety, had to bridge many gaps, since the linguistic bibliography on Spanish was, 
and is, far from being as rich as that for French and Italian. Evidently, behind that 
modest, popular manual there often stood insightful investigation.?* His success 
was great among Hispanists, and Lapesa took advantage of a whole series of succes- 
sive editions to convert his history into an indispensable reference work, always up to 
date (at the expense of reducing its attractiveness to the general public).??* 

Histories of the language arose as a reaction to historical grammars and as an 
attempt to improve upon their anachronistic schemes. The Romance linguistics of the 
twentieth century which had so much advanced the knowledge of the geographic and 
social complexities of living languages and had been able to reconstruct so many 
chronological and geographic details of the history of languages, could not accept the 
name ‘history’ for the formulas of diachronic grammars. The only agent of history is 
Man (now as an isolated person, now joining with others in a collectivity), and thus the 
history of a language can only be presented in constant reference to the cultural history 
of the community or communities which speak it.??$ But, at the same time, historians 
of language supported themselves on the solid formulations established by nineteenth 
century positivistic science. It is not strange, therefore, that Lapesa, after producing 
his Historia de la lengua espafiola, thought it necessary to fill the gap left by R. 
Menéndez Pidal’s Manual de gramática histórica espafiola and proposed to write a 
* Sintaxis histórica espafiola. Lapesa has given some previews of this yet unfinished 


324 T apesa's manual was preceded by J. Oliver Asín's Iniciación al estudio de la historia de la lengua 
española (Pamplona 1938; 3rd ed. revised, Saragossa 1939). This Iniciación was made up of three 
parts: an external history of the Spanish language and sections on historical phonetics and morpho- 
logy (a summary of historical grammar by R. Menéndez Pidal). 

325 Y, Malkiel received the first edition (which was more pedagogical and more clearly directed to 
the general public) with enthusiasm, Lg 22.46-9 (1946). But he adopted a much more critical attitude 
toward the second edition, RomPh 6.52-63 (1952). Although the manual, upon being enlarged and 
brought up to date, to a certain extent lost its well proportioned structure, I cannot share Malkiel's 
preference for the primitive textbook over the later reference book. 

326 Cf. the defense of these ideas by R. Lapesa, “Historia lingüística e historia general", Congreso 
Luso-Espafíol para el Progreso de las Ciencias, 173-9 (Madrid 1958). 

327 “Del demostrativo al artículo" 15.23-44 (1961); “Sobre las construcciones ‘con sola su figura’, 
“Castilla la gentil” y similares", Iberida 6.83-95 (1961); “Los casos latinos: restos sintácticos y susti- 
tutos en espanol”, BAE 44.57-105 (1964); “La lengua de la poesía épica en los Cantares de Gesta y en 
el Romancero viejo", Anuario de Letras 6.5-24 (1964); “Sobre las construcciones ‘el diablo del toro’, 
“el bueno de Minaya’, * ay de mi!”, * pobre de Juan", ‘por malos de pecados" ", Fil 8.169-84 (1962) 
[1964]; “El artículo como antecedente de relativo en espafiol”, Homenaje. Inst. Est. Hispánicos- 
Utrecht, 109-19 (The Hague 1966); “Sobre los origenes y evolución del leísmo, laismo y loismo”, 
Festschrift Wartburg? 1.523-51 (Tübingen 1968), and the notable attempt to bring up to date (follow- 
ing A. Alonso’s lead; see fns. 267—9) the notion of ‘interior form in language’ in order to explain the 
tendency of languages (never fully realized) to order expressions according to each community's 
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work.?2? In connection with the Historia de la lengua, Lapesa has also taken interest in 
the renovation of the language in recent centuries, above all in its lexical aspects.328 

Language historians do not accept the principle, dominant among the positivists, 
that literature is of interest to the study of language only as a document of linguistic 
usage. A language is not only the instrument of fleeting, daily intimacy, but also the 
medium of the literary craftsmen. In principle, nothing is more natural than a unified 
vision of language in all of its manifestations; but in practice, the integration of 
linguistic history and of literary history presents great difficulties,* as historians of 
the language themselves realize. Great artists, without doubt, produce their works 
within the currents of collective taste; literature is a social phenomenon, like language; 
but the expressive discoveries of authors, their most personal creations, seldom leave 
a trace on the common language. Idealists, by calling attention to creation (by the 
author or the illiterate) forget that with each speech act the speaker does not create 
language, but only a new expression. The linguistic community is not only a social 
community, it is a traditional community and ‘tradition offers to the individual's 
memory a complex system of forms with which to generate language: a fixed number 
of sounds, an unlimited number of words, a set of endings, prefixes and suffixes, an 
ample system of terms, phrases, and combinations’ (Menéndez Pidal) and these 
linguistic molds, which tradition has formed, are customarily respected by the artist 
as he casts his work. Language does not change through the creative works of artists, 
rather it is modified very slowly through the anonymous collaboration of innumerable 
users. Thus, histories of language have a Janus-like character: on the one hand, they 
heed changes in artistic taste (easily documented), on the other, the transformation of 
the traditional system (always more difficult to document). And this dual history 
cannot even be reduced to an identical chronology, because literary styles change in 
rapid succession, while the substitution of one linguistic norm for another is very slow.?9? 


3.4 Linguistics and Literature, Stylistic Studies?! 


By the forties ‘stylistics’ was already a consecrated discipline and its adherents felt the 
necessity of characterizing and delineating the image which each one had formed of it. 
References to C. Bally and to E. Winkler on the one hand and to K. Vossler and 


collective pattern of thought, in “Evolución sintáctica y forma lingüística interior en español”, XI 
CILR, 131-40 (Madrid 1968). More recently ^El artículo con calificativos o participios no adjuntos 
a sustantivos en espafiol”, Mélanges Straka 78-86 (Lyon and Strasbourg 1970). 

328 “a lengua desde hace cuarenta años”, Revista de Occidente? 3(cuad. 8-9).196-208 (1963); “Ideas 
y palabras: Del vocabulario de la ilustración el de los primeros liberales", ASCLEPIO 18-19.189-218 
(1966-67); “Notas lexicológicas", Litterae Hispanae et Lusitanae, ed. by H. Flasche, 189-93 (Munich 
1968). 

329 Cf. Y, Malkiel’s criticism of histories of the language on pages 388-90 of “A tentative typology 
of Romance historical grammars”, Lingua 9.321-416 (1960). 

380 R. Menéndez Pidal, “Creación y tradición en el lenguaje", and "Varias clases de tradición lin- 
güistica” in Historia de la lengua española. 

331 See fn. 299 (and 296). 
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B. Croce on the other were not sufficient to clarify the methods which the new philo- 
logists applied to their own studies. 

In a “Carta a Alfonso Reyes sobre la estilistica” (1941) and in “The stylistic interpre- 
tation of literary texts" (1942) A. Alonso pauses to explain, minutely, the theory behind 
different stylistic methods, as he understands them. A. Alonso, although considering 
himself a follower of Vossler’s, admits as essentially different a stylistics of ‘la langue’ 
(or, rather, ‘of the norm’) and a stylistics of ‘la parole’ or of individual styles, and he 
considers that to gain an intimate knowledge of a literary work or of a creator of 
literature through a stylistic analysis, the critic must have a specialized knowledge of 
the complex of suggestive powers, fixed by the language, which in each idiomatic ex- 
pression accompany the meaning. For A. Alonso, the extra-logical elements which exist 
in the conventional language of the community are not, however, reducible to a psy- 
chological concept of affect (Bally) nor to the philosophical concept of value (Winkler), 
but embrace, in addition the imaginative or the fantastic and the active aspects of 
language. With regard to stylistic study of literary works of art, A. Alonso follows 
the views held by Spitzer from the twenties to the forties, affirming that ‘for every 
idiomatic peculiarity of style there is a corresponding psychic peculiarity’ and that 
the purpose of stylistics is not just to study artistic works as created products, but to 
follow the creative activity by feeling the operation of the psychic forces which are 
manifest in the formation of the poetic creature. Nevertheless, A. Alonso, although 
he emphasizes the efficacy of the study of verbal, ‘idiomatic’ form as a means of actual- 
izing the aesthetic pleasure of literary creation, rejects as insufficient a stylistics which 
heeds only the linguistic peculiarities and does not study in its totality the expressive 
system of a work or of an author. 297 

D. Alonso, in Poesía espaiiola, Ensayo de métodos y límites estilisticos (Madrid 
1950} theorizes about ‘stylistics’, taking as an example his own studies and lectures. 
For D. Alonso the stylistics of the ‘norm’ which Bally developed is a part of ‘grammar’, 
since there is no reason to try to tear asunder that which is fused in language, separa- 
ting the affective and imaginative components of the ‘linguistic sign’ (in order to assign 
them to the field of ‘stylistics’) from the logical or conceptual components (reserved to 
grammar). The stylistics of D. Alonso is not, therefore, a study of the 'affective 
content' of language (of usual language or of literary language), but the study of 
'style', of the peculiar, of the personal, of the unique in any product of individual 
linguistic creation. In stylistic analysis, affirms D. Alonso, we can interest ourselves 
in the affective, in the imaginative, or even in the conceptual; but the various per- 
spectives should not make us forget the indestructible unity of the *sign'. The three 


392 If a stylistics which is not concerned with idiomatic form, with style, is inconceivable, ‘one which 
tries to attain its ends by treating only the idiomatic aspect is inadmissible, because a work’s or an 
author’s idiomatic form is meaningless except for its relation to the entire structure’, Materia y forma 
en poesía?, 86 (Madrid 1965). The most brilliant application of this conception of stylistics to the study 
of a particular author was A. Alonso's book, Poesía y estilo de Pablo Neruda. Interpretación de una 
poesía hermética (Buenos Aires 1940). 

333 See, above all, pages 9-29, 424-45, 513-27, 621-48. 
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elements which concur in the ‘linguistic sign’ (for D. Alonso any forming of the 
‘signified’ into a ‘signifier’ is a ‘linguistic sign’) are evident in the creations of the great 
poets, of the great ‘stylists’ of language; but linguistics also finds them operative in 
each speech act, in the daily use of language by any speaker.??* Everyone who speaks 
is an artist, proclaims D. Alonso, following Croce; but, in the last analysis, his 
stylistic studies are intended to elucidate the work of the great poets, not everyday 
speech. D. Alonso justifies this limitation by affirming that in poetry the same ele- 
ments which make up any kind of language are magnified, since poetry is the ‘purest’ 
of all acts of speech, and the closest in freedom to the interior monologue. In short, 
there is no doubt that the stylistics of D. Alonso% has as a basis a linguistic study 
of the texts (giving to the adjective ‘linguistic’ the widest possible meaning), but it is 
clearly marginal to linguistics. Although D. Alonso affirms that “between ordinary 
speech and literature there is no essential difference, only one of shade and degree’, 
he recognizes that the poetic monologue, compared to other examples of external- 
ized speech, is scarcely moderated, restrained, or corrected by the communicative 
purpose of language, and this difference is, without doubt, an essential difference.??6 


3.5 Relics of Pre-Roman Languages 


The archaic languages spoken in ancient times in the territories which, later, were to 
make up Romania, are very inaccessible to historical research and are primarily 
subject matter to be studied by archeologists and historians, by anthropologists and 
comparative linguists. Nevertheless, toponymic, lexical, and morphological (deriva- 
tional morphemes) relics of these pre-Latin languages which have been conserved by 
the Romance languages constitute a fascinating field of study for Romance scholars 
interested in historical problems. From the times of Ascoli and Schuchardt, linguists 
hostile to the reconstruction of a unitary *Vulgar Latin for the whole of Romania 
have been noticing these relics and have participated actively in attempts to clarify 
the linguistic protohistory and prehistory of the peoples who were later Romanized, 
às a preliminary step in the study of the regional differentiation of Latin and the birth 


33 D Alonso illustrates (629, fn. 10; 631, fn. 12) with several examples from ordinary conversation 
how, in the language which we all speak, logical values and affective values turn out to be inseparable. 
On the other hand, he emphasizes the presence, in the common language, of imaginative values (in 
the ‘expressive’ words suggestive of sensorial images, and in lexicalized metaphors). 

385 D. Alonso had already written at length on literary criticism when he began to consider his works 
to be ‘stylistics’, accepting the designation that was imposed from outside. As a complement to the 
book cited, see D. Alonso and C. Bousofio, Seis calas en la expresión literaria espafiola (Madrid 1951). 
Also related to D. Alonso's stylistics are C. Bousofio's Teoría de la expresión poética? (Madrid 1956), 
G. Sobejano’s El epiteto en la lirica española (Madrid 1956), and J. González Muela’s El lenguaje 
poético de la generación Guillén-Lorca (Madrid 1957). 

336 It is interesting to see L. Spitzer's reaction to D. Alonso’s book in RF 64.213-40 (1952) and 
H. Hatzfeld's opinion of A. and D. Alonso's stylistics in Homenaje a Griera 1.347-52 (Barcelona 
1955). 
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of the Romance languages. Hence, the paleo-linguistic investigations relating to 
territories surrounding the Mediterranean are customarily called substratum studies. 

In the critical years which preceded the Second World War the study of ‘Romanic’ 
evidence of the pre-Latin languages became a popular topic for European Romance 
scholars, owing in part to the stimulus provided by advances by archeology, epigraphy, 
and ethnography in the reconstruction of a protohistory of Europe. Fundamentally, 
interest centered on two diverse problems: the pre-Indo-European, Mediterranean 
substratum (which would connect Iberia with the Caucasus) and the pre-Celtic, 
Indo-European substratum. The hypothesis of the existence, before the Indo- 
European invasions, of a common linguistic stratum for the whole Mediterranean 
area had been offered by certain classical philologists (F. Ribezzo, 1919-20) as an ex- 
planation of toponymic concordances, revealed in ancient texts, which were foreign to 
the ethnic divisions known to historians. However, this hypothesis only took on 
special interest for Romance scholars when the Mediterranean substratum began to 
be studied as a ‘substratum’ influencing Indo-European languages, observable not 
only in the classical epoch of these languages, but also in the modern epoch (in dia- 
lectal lexicography and in toponymy). Besides the uninterrupted work of Ribezzo 
(11954) and the grandiose lucubrations of A. Trombetti (11929), the bibliography on 
the Mediterranean substratum began to be enriched by contributions from a whole 
series of Italian linguists of extremely varied specialization, and the hypothesis, 
developed in divergent directions, acquired greater respectability or, at least, notable 
and sustained publicity. 

The birthplace and home of these substratum studies is undoubtedly Italy; but 
Ibero-Romania is customarily the center of investigations, because, above all, it has 
preserved a group of dialects (the Basque dialects) which constitute the only living 
example of the pre-Indo-European languages which were spoken in Southern Europe. 
In the forties V. Bertoldi, after having placed the ‘Mediterranean substratum’ hypothe- 
sis on a more plausible basis than had his predecessors, and after having introduced 
the distinction (though not always a clear one) between a general Pyrenean-Alpine- 
Caucasian stratum and a western Afro-Sardinian-Iberian stratum, shifted the em- 
phasis of his research to ‘regional varieties’ and chose Iberia as his favorite field of 
research.??? 

The studies of the pre-Celtic Indo-European substratum owe their thrust to J. 
Pokorny. Archeology had revealed, some years before, the expansion of a culture 
which used cinerary urns (‘Urnenfelder’ or ‘sorotaptes’ culture) in the First Iron Age 
(or primitive Hallstatt Age), throughout Illyria, the Veneto, and the Adriatic part of 
Italy (as far as Apulia) and throughout Central and Western Europe as far as the 
357 "Iberia prelatina”, Italia e Spagna, 1-24 (Florence 1941); "Problemi di sostrato nell’ Iberia", 
La parola quale testimone della storia, 142-48 (Naples 1945); "Problemi mediterranei posti dallo 
spagnolo", La glottologia come storia della cultura, 101-12 (Naples 1964); “La Iberia en el sustrato 
étnico-lingtiistico del mediterraneo occidental", NRFH 1.128-47 (1947); ‘Quisquiliae Ibericae", 


RomPh 1.191—207 (1948); *Colonizzazioni antiche e recenti nell’ Iberia e dall'Iberia", Colonizzazioni 
nell'antico mediterraneo occidentale (Naples 1950). Bertoldi died in 1953. 
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Spanish Levant, and had identified this cultural wave as Indo-European; but Pokorny 
(1935, .1938),39 appealing to toponymy, considered these Indo-Europeans Illyrian 
(later Veneto-Illyrian) and not ‘proto-Celtic’, and he called attention to the creation 
of the Illyrian superstratum in Liguria. 

At this time, R. Menéndez-Pidal, who was preparing his *Historia de la lengua 
española, thought it feasible to harmonize, in an over-all view of the linguistic-ethno- 
graphic protohistory of the Iberian Peninsula, the findings and the hypotheses of the 
ethnographers, archeologists, historians, and linguists; but immediately, fascinated by 
the topic, and imbued with the sporting dash of youth (according to an appraisal, not 
fully devoid of malice, by D. Alonso),??? he immersed himself in the task of personally 
interpreting relics of the substratum languages, to which he had been previously at- 
tracted by the mysterious atonic suffixes of Spanish?*? and by his study of the Catalan- 
Aragonese frontier.?*! As a result of this work there appeared a whole series of articles 
published between 1939 and 195084? (which he later collected in a miscellaneous 
volume Toponimia prerrománica hispana, Madrid 1952), as well as other articles 
in the next few years.3* Also from this period are the rough drafts of other studies 
published later. His contributions to the study of the western Mediterranean sub- 
stratum and to the investigation of para-Celtic traces (which he considered ‘Ambro- 
Illyrian’ or Indo-Europeanized Ligurian), as well as the article “Javier-Chabarri, dos 
dialectos ibéricos" (in which he defended the creation, in a large portion of Iberia, 
of a certain linguistic koiné on the basis of Iberian dialects) provide some of his best 
pages of toponymic study.?46 


338 “Zur Urgeschichte der Kelten und Iilyrier”, ZCPh 20.315-52, 489-521 (1935), and 21.55-166 
(1938). Later (about 1950) J. Pokorny as well as H. Krahe began to show more caution about 
identifying these first western Indo-Europeans with the “Illyrians’. 

389 Del siglo de oro a este siglo de siglas, 113-25 (Madrid 1962). 

340 “Sufijos átonos en español”, Festgabe Mussafia, 386-400 (Halle 1905); Origenes del Espanol $61 
bis (Madrid 1926). 

341 ‘Sobre las vocales ibéricas e y o en los nombres toponímicos’, RFE 5.225-55 (1918). 

342 “Sobre el substrato mediterráneo occidental” (cf. fn. 346); “El sufijo en. Su difusión en la ono- 
mástica hispánica", Em 8.1—36 (1940); “Ligures o ambro-ilirios en Portugal", (cf. fn. 346); “La etimo- 
logía de Madrid y la antigua Carpetania", Revista de Bibliotecas, Archivos y Museos (Madrid) 14.3~23 
(1945) and Arbor 5.355-6 (1949); “El elemento -obre en la toponimia gallega", Cuadernos de Estudios 
Gallegos 5.1-6 (1946); “Javier Chabarri, dos dialectos ibéricos" (cf. fn. 346); “Sobre toponimia ibero- 
vasca en la Celtiberia", Homenaje Urquijo 3.563-7 (San Sebastian 1950); *Chamartin”, RFE 35.1-7 
(1951); “Mars Cariociecus", BFUCh 12.225-7 (1951); “Cotto, Cotta", RomPh 6.1-4 (1952). 

343 In addition to the works cited in fn. 342 (with slight corrections), the volume includes a new 
version of the work mentioned in fn. 341 (with the supplement published in RIEB 11.43-44 [1920]), 
“Garumna, Garonna”, Mélanges Thomas, 295-300 (Paris 1927) and “Sufijos átonos”, Orígenes del 
Español $61 bis (Madrid 1926). 

344 “Los sufijos átonos en el Mediterráneo Occidental”, NRFH 7.34-55 (1953); “Toponimia medi- 
terránea y toponimia valenciana primitiva", AMCILR, 61-75. 

245 “Los sufijos con -rr en España y fuera de ella, especialmente en la toponimia” and “Los sufijos en 
-z y especialmente los patronímicos", BAE 38.161—214 (1958) and 42.371-460 (1962) [both in colla- 
boration with A. Tovar]. 

346 . Published, respectively, in ZRPh 59.189206 (1939) and Ampurias 2.3-16 (1940); RFL 10.3-15 
(1943); Em 16.1—13 (1948) and I RTP 1-10 (Saragossa 1949). Reproduced in Toponimia prerromänica 
hispana, 71-104, 159~78, 233-50 (Madrid 1952). 
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The spectacular advance in the interpretation of written testimonies left by pre- 
Roman peoples, thanks to the work of M. Gómez Moreno,**’ J. Caro Baroja 3 A. 
Tovar,?? M. Lejeune,?" L. Michelena,?*! U. Schmoll,? J. Untermann,?? and 
others,*** permitted the reconstruction, in its most important general aspects, of the 
linguistic panorama of Hispania before the Romanization. The essential partition of 
the Peninsula into a non-Indo-European Southeast and a predominantly Indo- 
European Northwest, the distinction between Iberian and Tartessian Mediterranean 


37 M. Gómez Moreno's deciphering of the Iberian alphabet in “De epigrafía ibérica: el plomo de 
Alcoy", RFE 19.341-66 (1922) and “Sobre los iberos y su lengua", HMP 3.475-99, did not win accept- 
ance by specialists for several decades (in part because Gómez Moreno was not very explicit in 
presenting his system, in part because of the authority of H. Schuchardt, who opposed the inter- 
pretation in SbPAW 1923.83 ff. [1923] as well as in RIEB 14.512ff. [1923]). The system began to be 
admitted after “Las lenguas hispánicas" (acceptance speech at the Spanish Academy, Madrid 1942) 
[reprinted with an addition in Boletín del Seminario de Estudio de Arte y Arqueología (Valladolid 
1941-42)] and, above all, after “La escritura ibérica”, BAH 112.251-78 (1943). Other works in 
Miscelaneas (dispersa, emendata, inedita) Excerpta (Madrid 1948); “La escritura bástulo-turdetana 
(primitiva hispánica)”, RABM 69.879-950 (1961) [reprinted in Madrid, 1962; cf. U. Schmoll, “Zur 
Entzifferung der südhispanischen Schrift", Madrider Mitteilungen 3.85-100 (Heidelberg 1962)]. 

348 "Observaciones sobre la hipótesis del vascoiberismo", Em 10.236-86 (1942), 11.1-59 (1943); 
“Sobre el vocabulario de las inscripciones ibéricas", BAE 25.173-219 (1946); “La geografía lingüistica 
de la Espana antigua a la luz de la lectura de inscripciones monetales”, BAE 26.197—243 (1947); “La 
escritura en la Espafia prerromana (Epigrafia y numismática)", Historia de Espana directed by R. 
Menéndez Pidal, 1/3.679-812 (Madrid 1954). 

3335 Estudios sobre primitivas lenguas hispánicas (Buenos Aires 1949) in which there is collected a 
whole series of articles published separately between 1945 and 1950; "Léxico de las inscripciones 
ibéricas", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.273-323 (Madrid 1951); *Fonología del ibérico", Miscelánea 
Martinet 3.171-81 (La Laguna 1962); Cantabria prerromana (Madrid 1955); "Lenguas prerromanas 
no indoeuropeas. Testimonios antiguos", and “Lenguas prerromanas indoeuropeas. Testimonios 
antiguos", ELH 1.5-26, 101-26 (Madrid 1960), recast in The ancient languages of Spain and Portugal 
(New York 1961); "L'inscription du Cabeço das Fráguas et la langue des Lusitaniens”, EC 11.237-68 
(1966-67); cf. fns. 352 and 360. 

350 Celtiberica (Salamanca 1955); “A propos d'un plomb inscrit d'Elne", REA 62.62-79 (1960); 
*Épigraphie sud-hispanique", REA 65.5-32 (1963). 

351 “Cuestiones relacionadas con la escritura ibérica”, Em 23.265-84 (1955); BS Vasc 12.234—5 (1956); 
“Comentarios en torno a la lengua ibérica", Zephyrus 12.5-23 (1961). 

32 “Turma Salluitana", Glotta 35.304-11 (1956); Die Sprachen der vorkeltischen Indogermanen 
Hispaniens und das Keltiberische (Wiesbaden 1959) cf. J. Corominas's important review in ZRPh 
77.345-74 (1961), reprinted in Topica Hesperica (Madrid 1970), and A. Tovar’s commentaries “Revi- 
sión del tema de las lenguas indígenas de Espana y Portugal", Miscelánea Carvalho, 784-94 (Figueira 
da Foz); “Die iberischen und keltiberischen Nasalzeichen”, ZVS 76.280-95 (1960); Die südlusita- 
nischen Inschriften (Wiesbaden 1961). 

33  Sprachrăume und Sprachbewegungen im vorrömischen Hispanien (Wiesbaden 1961); "Area e 
movimentos linguísticos na Hispánia preromana", Rev. de Guimaraes, 72 (1961) offprint. 

55 P Beltrán, A. Beltrán, J. Vallejo, C. Hernando Balmori, etc. And outside of Spain, S. Wikander 
“Sur la langue des incriptions sud-hispaniques”, SZ 20.1-8 (1966). Anthroponymy is an important 
chapter in the study of primitive Hispanic languages. The following publications on this subject are 
of great interest: M. Palomar's La onomástica personal pre-latina de la antigua Lusitania (Salamanca 
1957), and “Antroponimia prerromana”, ELH 1.347-87 (Madrid 1960); M.L. Albertos Firmat's La 
onomástica personal primitiva de Hispania Tarraconense y Bética (Salamanca 1966); and J. Unter- 
mann's *Personennamen als Sprachquelle im vorrómischen Hispanien", IBK 15.63-93 (1962), and 
Elementos de un atlas antroponimico de la Hispania antigua (Madrid 1965) J. M. Blázquez's book is 
fundamental for the names of divinities: Religiones primitivas de Hispania, I: Fuentes literarias y 
epigráficas (Madrid 1962). 
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areas, flanked in the Pyrenees by Basque-Aquitanian areas and in the Atlantic 
Southwest by a linguistically undetermined culture, and finally the distinction between 
the Celtiberian peoples of the plateau (linguistically Celtic) and the para-Celts of the 
Northwest seem to be firmly established today. It has also been discovered that the 
pre-Roman languages continued in use until much later times than had previously 
been supposed,” and the importance of this prolonged bilingualism should not be 
underrated. 

On the other hand, the study of lexical and toponymic relics left in Ibero-Romania 
by pre-Roman peoples has not yet been established on an equally solid foundation. 
The essential difficulty stems from the fact that prior to the historical stage illuminated 
by written testimony, the linguistic panorama could have, and should have, been very 
different,°5” so that all investigators of toponyms or individual words find it difficult 
to refer their hypothetical bases to particular languages (with approximate geo- 
graphic and chronological limits and with a linguistic structure amenable to recon- 
struction). 

Nevertheless, in some fields progress is evident. At present research distinguishes, 
with considerable probability of success, within the Indo-European substratum, 
among Celtic words, those of para-Celtic origin, and those of pre-Indo-European ori- 
gin transmitted through Celtic. The contributions made by J. Corominas (1955-57)?58 
and by J. Hubschmid (1954, 1960)* have provided much needed enlightenment. The 
pre-Indo-European elements which have managed to filter down to the Romance 


355 J. Corominas, ZRPh 77.351-3 (1961), observes that in the barbaric Northwest purely Celtic 
languages probably coexisted with the ‘Sorotaptic’ languages (pre-Celtic Western Indo-European 
tongues). 

356 C., Sánchez Albornoz, in his “Proceso de la romanización de España desde los Escipiones hasta 
Augusto", Anales de Historia Antigua y Medieval (1949), offprint, insists on the route of Roman 
cultural penetration, without considering the other side of the coin, the possible survival of native 
languages. On the endurance of the Euskaran languages well into the Middle Ages in the Catalonian, 
Aragonese, and Gascon Pyrenees and Navarrese-Castilian Rioja, see fns. 671 and 672. R. Menéndez 
Pidal, “Sobre toponimia ibero-vasca de la Celtiberia", Homenaje Urquijo 3.463-7 (San Sebastian 
1950) [reprinted in Toponimia prerrománica hispánica, 253-9 (Madrid 1952)) and "La invasión 
musulmana y las lenguas ibéricas", Etudes Levi-Provengal, 191-6 (Paris 1962), and J. Corominas, 
ZRPh 77.353—4 (1961), consider that during the Empire there were also Euskaran peoples in the 
mountains and high valleys of the Iberian Range which clung to their linguistic tradition. The Celtic- 
speaking peoples spread throughout Celtiberia probably adopted Latin sooner. Nevertheless, A. 
Tovar, REL 29.105 (1951) and Word 10.341, fn. 47 (1954) considers that the indigenous language 
survived until the second century A.D. (at least), and he supposes that the para-Celtic languages of 
Northwestern Spain disappeared even later. 

35? For example, Northwestern Spain abounds in pre-Indo-European toponymic and lexical ele- 
ments which are related to Basque or Iberian: on the other hand, the existence of Euskaran toponymy 
in Celtiberia (cf. R. Menéndez Pidal in Homenaje Urquijo 3.563-7, San Sebastian 1950) cannot be 
denied, according to J. Corominas, ZRPh 77.353-4 (1961). 

358 Ip the DCEC (cf. ‘Indice’ 1102-3) and in “New information on Hispano-Celtic from the Spanish 
etymological dictionary’, ZCPh 25.30—58 (1955). 

359 Pyrenäenwörter vorromanischen Ursprungs und das vorromanische Substrat der Alpen (Salamanca 
1954); ELH 1.127-49 (1960); “Die -asko und -usko Suffixe und das Problem des Ligurischen", RJOno 
18.35-72, 81-159, 277-300 (1966), 19.35—54, 129-58, 211-26, 265-79 (1967) [and as a book, Paris 
1968]. , 
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languages offer greater problems (if one excepts words of Basque origin in the Castilian 
of Alava and Navarra, which were bilingual regions well into the Middle Ages). The 
modern classification of Basque as a non-neo-Iberian language (although related in 
one way or another to Iberian)*® and the relative abundance of the corpus of Iberian 
texts read and reread have not been sufficient to permit a precise linguistic classifica- 
tion of the non-Indo-European lexical relics (nor of the corresponding toponyms). In 
general, specialists have to content themselves (as J. Corominas has) with establishing 
a category of words which are ‘Basque, Iberian, and non-Indo-European Hispanic’?* 
in origin. 

Studies of the non-Indo-European 'substratum' of the Mediterranean area were 
given a new direction upon being incorporated into the central (i.e. German) current 
of Romance studies through the efforts of J. Hubschmid, who succeeded in gathering 
and creatively joining the methods and work habits of Italian linguistics (V. Bertoldi) 
with those of Germano-Swiss linguistics (J. Jud). Hubschmid shifted the emphasis 
of paleo-stratigraphic research from the study of unanalyzable toponymic relics to 
a consideration of the Romance substratum lexicon preserved in dialects or in dialectal 
microtoponymy. Atthe same time he tried to strengthen etymological comparativism 
by providing it with “Wörter und Sachen’ methodology, and he abandoned the ge- 
nealogical inclinations of the Italian advocates of substratum theories in favor of 
the diffusionist conceptions of those investigators dedicated to the study of material 
culture. Of special significance for Ibero-Romance linguistics is Hubschmid's deci- 
sive break with the tradition, deeply rooted in Central Europe, of not taking into 
consideration data related to Spain and Portugal (always less accessible than those 
of trans-Pyrenean Romania).99? There is no doubt that with J. Hubschmid Romance 


360 Once any connection between Basque and Iberian was disclaimed, several specialists (L. Miche- 
lena; and even J. Caro, who had contributed so much to discrediting the Basque-Tberian hypothesis) 
considered that there was a certain genetic relationship between the two languages. Tovar prefers to 
think of a linguistic ‘promiscuity’ ("Le substrat pré-latin de la Péninsule Iberique”, /. Congr. Int. 
Associations d’Etudes Classiques, 49-60, Paris 1951). 

81  DCEC (cf. ‘Indice’ 1202-6). 

32 From his first article in Jud-Festschrift, 248—80 (Geneva-Zurich 1943), Hubschmid showed interest 
in lexicographic studies which treat substratum problems; not long afterwards he converted this 
interest into a true specialty, with its own methodology. Without going beyond this field of study 
Hubschmid has produced an impressive array of monographs and lesser articles. Most of them 
pertain directly to Ibero-Romance studies. Among his books, we should recall: Praeromanica (Bern 
1949); Alpenworter romanischen und vorromanischen Ursprungs (Bern 1951); Sardische Studien. Das 
mediterrane Substrat des Sardischen, seine Beziehungen zum Berberischen und Baskischen sowie zum 
eurafrikanischen und hispano-kaukasischen Substrat der romanischen Sprachen (Bern 1953); Pyrenden- 
wórter (Salamanca 1954); Med'terrane Substrate mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des Baskischen und 
der west-Ostlichen Sprachbeziehungen (Bern 1960); Thesaurus Praeromanicus (Bern 1963, 1965, etc.). 
Among his articles I shall cite: “Das Baskische und der vorindogermanische topographische Wort- 
schatz europäischer Sprachen", III CITA 2.183-91 (1949); “Circummediterrane Wortgruppen des 
westlichen Mittelmeergebietes", VR 9.125-34 (1950); “Ein etruskisch-iberischer Pflanzenname", MH 
7.221-6 (1950); “Studien zur iberoromanischen Wortgeschichte und Ortsnamenkunde”, BF 12.117-56 
(1951) [about seara ~ senra < pre-Rom SENARA, in opposition to J. Jud and P. Aebischer, in AR 
5.51-2 (1921)]; “Span. bruja ‘Hexe’ und Wörter für atmosphärische Erscheinungen", VR 12.112-9 
(1951-52); “Iberoromanische Wörter für ‘Steinplatte’”, RF 64.43-56 (1952); “Esp. nava, basque naba, 
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linguistics reached, for the first time, the domain of prehistory endowed with an 
impressive wealth of materials, and that, in seriousness and critical rigor, Hubschmid’s 
etymological reconstructions and lexicological studies can serve as a model for 
many etymologists and students of onomastics who show less predilection for the 
difficult problems of analysis. Given the field of study, the fact that his etymolo- 
gies generally fluctuate between being probable and doubtful is an asset rather than 
a defect. Nevertheless, Hubschmid passes with too much facility from the etymo- 
logical biography of individual words to general conclusions, and his lexical tra- 
jectories throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa and across the centuries sometimes 
perplex the reader. In spite of the methodological rigor which Hubschmid applies 
to his work, his favorite stratigraphic scheme concerning Mediterranean pre-Indo- 
European — the existence in Western Europe (Spain, France, Italy) and in North- 
Africa of a primitive ‘Euro-African’ (proto-Iberian) stratum?8? which goes back to the 
final epoch of the late paleolithic age (10,000 B.C.), and the later formation of a 
*Hispano-Caucasian' stratum through a maritime emigration to Spain by Eastern 
peoples (proto-Basques and Tartessians) — is not much more reliable than previous 
bipartite divisions. 

If the possible lexical relics of pre-Roman languages in the Romance languages of 
Hispania have given rise to numerous controversies,?9 even more open to discussion 
are, naturally, the supposed substratum influences on composition or derivation and 
on the phonetics of Hispano-Romance languages and dialects. A typical example of 
the complexity of the problems of origin is seen in the case of the ‘atonic suffixes’, 
frequent in Hispano-Romance territory and in other Mediterranean areag 298 which 
have recently been studied by J.R. Craddock in a penetrating and thoughtful mono- 


frioul. nava, mots d'origine pré-indoeuropéenne ou gauloise?”, R/Ono 4.3-22 (1952) [cf. against this, 
J. Corominas, ZCPh 25.36—7 (1955)]; *Asturisch cuetu, baskisch kotor ‘felsiger Hügel, Fels’ ", RomPh 
6.190-8 (1952-53) [contradicting R. Menéndez Pidal, RomPh 6.1-4]; *Hispano-Baskisches", BF 14. 
1-26 (1953); “Praeindogermanica” 1: RIOno 5.95-8 (1953), 2: RIOno 5.261—7, 3: RomPh 8.1226 
(1954-55), 4: RIOno 7.17—24, 105-14 (1955), 5 and 6: VR 18.1-12 (1959); “Hispano-ägäische Pflanzen- 
namen", ZRPh 71.236-48 (1955); “Le vocabulaire préroman des Pyrénées et des Alpes", AMCILR, 
429-35; “De l'italien maschera ‘masque’ au portugais mascarra ‘tache de suie’. Contribution à la 
métodologie des recherches sur le substrat pré-indo-européen”, BF 18.37-55 (1959); “Die Stämme 
*kar(r)- und *kurr- im Iberoromanischen, Baskischen und Inselkeltischen", RomPh 13.31—49 (1959); 
“Substratprobleme: Eine neue iberoromanisch-alpinlombardische Wortgleichung vorindogermani- 
schen Ursprungs und die vorindogermanischen Suffixe -ano- und -s(s)-”, VR 19.124—79, 245-99 (1960); 
“Lenguas prerromanas no indoeuropeas: testimonios románicos" and "Toponimia prerromana”, 
ELH 1.27-66, 447-93 (Madrid 1960); “Wörter mit s-/z-, tš- im Romanischen, Baskischen und in 
anderen Sprachen”, RLR 27.364-448 (1963). 

368 Hubschmid supposes a European origin for Iberian and rejects any connection with Hamitic 
languages (ancient Libyaz and modern Berber dialects). L. Michelena has argued along the same 
lines (Zephyrus 12.16—23, 1961), considering it very significant that there are greater similarities in 
form between Iberian and Basque than between Iberian and the Hamitic languages. 

364 H, Meier's triangular polemic with J. Hubschmid and G. Rohlfs has had the virtue of raising a 
whole series of methodological questions: H. Meier, RF 64.1-42 (1952); RF 65.256-66 (1953); RJb 
9.41—58 (1958). G. Rohlfs, Gamillscheg-Festschrift, 495-509 (Tübingen 1957); ZRPh 75.507-22 
(1959). J. Hubschmid, RF 65.267-99 (1953); Orbis 4.214-29 (1955); ZRPh 78.125-51 (1962). 

3 To which R. Menéndez Pidal paid reiterated attention (see fns. 340 and 344). 
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graph.36 The status of studies relating to diminutive suffixes in -TT- and -CC- is 
also illustrative. In spite of the advances which have been made,” the ultimate 
question of the origin of the various suffixes cannot be considered solved. Probably 
the solution to the enigmas rests in the abandonment of monogenetic explanations. 

In the purely phonetic field, the discussion of specific cases has usually remained 
obscured by the existence of various ways of understanding the problem of substratum 
influences. In the view of some linguists, a people's melodic habits and, in part, their 
phonetic and phonological habits, can remain unaltered for centuries and centuries 
(as can other habits and characteristics), without the passing of civilizations or the 
acceptance of a new language being able to efface them. Supported by this general 
hypothesis these linguists tend to believe that the majority of the phonetic peculiarities 
of a Romance language or dialect can be attributed to the habits of pre-Roman peoples, 
and they do not exclude the possibility that languages spoken at the time of Romaniza- 
tion had in turn inherited those habits from earlier languages. According to this way 
of thinking a substratum explanation can be proven conclusive just by demonstrating 
the geographic congruence of a phonetic phenomenon and a specific ethnographic 
stratum. In some instances, investigators have even gone to the extreme of postulating 
substrata which are ‘unknown’, that is, historically unidentifiable.36 

E. Gamillscheg, Romanen und Basken (Mainz 1950), after observing that several 
phonetic peculiarities of Galician-Portuguese have more or less exact correspondences 
in Basque and Gascon, considered it necessary to explain these similarities by a com- 
mon pre-Roman substratum.3% Gamillscheg had recourse to the ‘Cantabr?’ and sup- 


366 Latin legacy versus substratum residue: The unstressed 'derivational" suffixes in the Romance 
vernaculars of the Western Mediterranean (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1969); cf. also the article, *Latin 
diminutive versus Latin-‘Mediterranean’ hybrid". On proparoxytonic derivatives of GALLA in 
Hispano-Romance and Sardinian", RomPh 21.436-49 (1967—68). 

3 I refer especially to B. Hasselrot's book, which is already a classic, Etude sur la formation 
diminutive dans les langues romanes (Uppsala 1957) [cf. the following reviews: W.D. Stempel, RJb 
9.228-30 (1958); F. Lecoy, Romania 80.523-31 (1959); R.L. Politzer, Lg 35.332-5 (1959); A. Lom- 
bard, SN 33.187-94 (1961); J.R. Craddock, RomPh 19.286-310 (1965-66)], and to W.D. Stempel's 
recent study, “Zur Problematik nichtlateinischer Suffixe im Romanischen", Vermischte Beitrdge 1 
(Romanische Etymologien, ed. by H. Meier and W. Roth), 120-161 (Heidelberg 1968), which defends 
the Latin origin of the suffixes in -CC-, -TT-, -PP-. F. González Ollé, Los sufijos diminutivos en 
castellano medieval (Madrid 1962), in part VIL.5 and 9 (291—307, 319-26), after taking into account the 
debate about the origin of the suffixes -TT- and -CC-, accepted Hasselrot's hypothesis about the 
Celtic origin of -TT-, and extended it to suffixes in -CC-; for geographic reasons he supposed that the 
Spanish (< Leon.) -ito < -eto + -ino. I believe that the toponymic testimony which is still awaiting 
examination is very important. (The conclusions which I advanced in SOM 3.217—23 [1961] in view 
of the geographic distribution of the suffixes in -7- and -c- in Spain and Portugal require modifications). 
388 For example, G. Rohlfs in “Vorrömische Lautsubstrate auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel?”, ZRPh 
71.408-13 (1955) and in "La importancia del gascón en los estudios de los idiomas hispánicos", J. 
Congr. Int. del Pirineo (S. Sebastian 1950); or K. Baldinger in Die Herausbildung der SE 
auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel, 95-6 (Berlin 1958). 

389 Gamillscheg compares the ‘progressive’ nasalization and the loss of Galician-Portuguese N. with 
that of Basque (in Latin loanwords) and that of Gascon; he likens the result -L- > [a] in Galician 
Portuguese to the change in -L- > [r] which is characteristic of Latin loanwords in Basque (by recon- 
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posed that their language was Ligurian (a pre-Indo-European language). To sub- 
stantiate his hypothesis, Gamillscheg did not believe that he had to demonstrate the 
existence in the Cantabrian language of a phonological system or of any phonetic 
habits capable of provoking these phenomena in other languages through linguistic 
contact; his only preoccupation was the reconstruction of supposed emigrations of 
peoples that might justify the existence of a Cantabrian-Ligurian stratum in Galicia, 
the Basque Provinces, and Gascony.?” 

The existence in Galician of two geographically well delimited pronunciations 
(Ly] and [x]* of the phoneme /g/, should be explained, according to A. Zamora 
Vicente (1952),?? as the result of an ancient pre-Celtic substratum. For Zamora, 
the ‘geada’ (or voiceless fricative pronunciation) of every /g/ is a still operative ‘lin- 
guistic sign’ of an archaic material culture, that of the circular *castros”, which the 
archeologists consider pre-Indo-European. Zamora only takes pains to point out the 
approximate geographic coincidence between the archeological discoveries and the 
area of the 'geada', and he does not believe that he has to describe precisely how the 
voiceless fricative pronunciation of the Romance /g/ could come from the phonetic 
habits of a prehistoric people, when its Latin antecedents were the intervocalic voice- 
less stops -C- and -Q(U)- and the voiced stop G.?*? 

This faith in the ethnolinguistic origin of the phonetic boundaries which separate 
the Romance dialects from each other brought about a blurring of the distinction, 
established long ago by Menéndez-Pidal, between the northern fringe of Hispania, in 
which the old Romance dialects have developed without interruption until the present 
and the Hispania re-Romanized by the Reconquest.?^ Some dialectologists, although 
they did not go so far as to deny the propagation of Northern Romance dialects in the 


structing a common intermediary [6]; and he also considers the Gascon development [r] — -LL- to 
be related; finally he extends the comparison to Galician-Portuguese words in which AU > [oj], 
seeing in them a parallel with Basque dialectal words (borrowed from Latin) in which AU > [aj]. 
Gamillscheg considers that a pre-Roman substratum is responsible not only for these results but also 
for the peculiar Galician-Portuguese development PL-, CL-, FL- > [C]. 

37 According to Gamillscheg, the old Basques, an Iberian people who were heavily Romanized, must 
have inhabited the valley of the Ebro when they were defeated by Leovigildo (581); then they are 
supposed to have subdued the Cantabrian Ligurians and other non-Romanized peoples of the moun- 
tain and coastal areas, giving rise to the present Basque nation; all of these peoples mixed together 
supposedly afterwards penetrated Gascony, transmitting their phonetic habits to the local Iberian 
population, which was previously subject to Celtic and Roman cultural patterns. And, according to 
Gamillscheg, Leovigildo, after defeating the Cantabrians, may have deported a part of these people to 
Galicia and northern Portugal. With these hypotheses here would be an explanation for the forma- 
tion of Basque (= Romanized Iberian influenced by Cantabrian-Ligurian), Gascon (= Latin with 
Iberian and Celtic substrata plus a Cantabrian-Ligurian superstratum), and Galician-Portuguese 
(= Latin with a Cantabrian-Ligurian superstratum). 

371 According to A. Zamora Vicente this [x] is a ‘voiceless velar fricative’, ‘to the untrained ear, 
equivalent to the Castilian j’ (and to the trained ear?). 

372 “T a frontera de la geada”, Homenaje Krüger 1.57—72 (Mendoza 1952). Zamora Vicente’s study is 
of great interest since it is one of few works published about Galician dialect geography. 

373 As the following examples show: ajulla, meija ‘meiga’) ‘witch’, nojeira, sijün, auja ‘water’, ejua 
‘mare’, portujés, Santiajo, jalina ‘hen’, jrau ‘grain’, jordo, jalejo, ajosto, puja ‘barb’, xujo ‘yoke’, etc. 
374 RFE 3.73-88 (1916). 
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South, preferred to explain the phonetic geography of Southern Spain as a function 
of the pre-Roman inhabitants.’ The most famous case is, without doubt, that of the 
division between ‘Western Catalan’ and ‘Eastern Catalan’, based on the divergent 
development of certain Latin vowels 279 P. Bosch-Gimpera (1943) showed the 
coincidence of this linguistic boundary with a pre-Roman ethnic limit which separated, 
according to him, the Post-Capsian people established in Eastern Catalonia from the 
Iberian people extended throughout Lérida (Ilergets), Tortosa (Ilercavons), and 
Valencia (Edetans). G. Colón (1953),?'$ basing his arguments on these ethnographic 
reconstructions, defended the theory that the racial identity of the pre-Roman popula- 
tions of Valencia, Tortosa, and Lérida had conditioned the development of Latin, in 
ancient times, and of Romance in medieval times (thus, we should have a series: 
Iberian Latin — Eastern Mozarabic > Western Catalan). M. Sanchis Guarner 
(1953)??? also defended this thesis: "The identical ethno-linguistic Ibero-Latin sub- 
stratum of Valencia, Tortosa, Lérida is the explanation of the present area of western 
Catalan’.3®° 

These and other substratum hypotheses, based on the probable or possible con- 
gruency between the present area of aphenomenon and the primitive ethnic layer, have 
no other basis than a belief in the static development of languages and the permanency 
of phonetic habits when a people replaces its language with another. Since the lin- 
guists who advanced these explanations did not utilize concrete linguistic or philo- 
logical data and did not try to substantiate their hypotheses historically, it is not easy 
to dispute them. The first condition for the linguistic consideration of a substratum 
hypothesis is proof that the phonetic phenomenon can be explained as an extension of 
certain recognized characteristics of the substratum language and that previously 
documented stages of the Romance phenomenon do not run counter to the proposed 
relationship. For the influence of the substratum language to have had an effect on 
Latin, obviously it would have had to be the mother tongue of the first bilingual 
generations. Finally, it is also necessary to offer some historical reasons to explain 
3735 T. Navarro (and his students) attributed the various types of Andalusian ‘s’ to pre-Roman lan- 
guages, in spite of the fact that more than seven centuries of Arab cultural domination in Granada 
separated the two Romanic periods (RFE 20.225-77 [1933]). 
376 Western Catalan: E > [e]; atonic A, E and O, U are distinguished from one another. Eastern 
Catalan: E>[el; A, E19]; O, U > [ul]. 
$7 “Lingüistica i etnologia primitiva a Catalunya" (see fn. 303). 
278 “El Valenciano", AMCILR, 137-48. 
379 In his Gramática Valenciana, 45-6 (Valencia 1950) M. Sanchis Guarner took it for granted that 
the ‘Western’ Catalan of Valencia originated with settlers (thirteenth century) coming from Lleida 
(Lérida). But in 1953, at the “Vileme Congrès international de Linguistique romane’, influenced by 
reconstructions of ethnographic geography, he came to explain the Catalan of Tortosa and Valencia 
as a result of the ethnic substratum made up of Ilercavons and Edetans: ‘Els parlars romanics ante- 
riors a la Reconquista de Valéncia i Mallorca, AMCILR, 455-82. He insisted on this thesis in 
“Factores históricos de los dialectos catalanes", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 6.151—86 (Madrid 1956). 
350 "This sentence is repeated even in M. Sanchis Guarner’s Els parlars romänics de Valencia i 
Mallorca anteriors a la reconquista?, 114 (Valencia 1961). 


381 Still worthy of consideration are A. Alonso's “Substratum y superstratum”, RFH 3.208-18 (1941) 
[reprinted in Estudios lingiiisticos. Temas espaftoles?, 259-71 (Madrid 1961)] and R. Menéndez Pidal’s. 
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why the substratum habits of the first bilingual generations escaped the correcting 
influence of the cultural language in subsequent generationg 29) 

As an example of the preliminary investigation required for the duly substantiated 
substratum hypothesis, one must cite the pages dedicated by R. Menéndez-Pidal 
(1926, 1929, 1950)?€? to the transformation of F >[h-] (~ [6]) in Castilian and Gascon 
on both sides of the territories where Basque is still spoken. Menéndez-Pidal rested 
his hypothesis on three fundamental points: the careful determination of the Hispano- 
Roman geographic nucleus where the phenomenon was revealed in the earliest 
Romance documents (ninth to eleventh centuries), which turns out to be the regions 
of Castile along the upper Ebro and La Rioja,*** an area which borders the Basque 
region and which remained extremely isolated from the centers which irradiated Latin 
culture in Roman and Visigothic times; the result of the F- in Basque Latinisms; and, 
finally, the lack of fin the Iberian alphabet. Nevertheless, even for those who accept 
the validity of these arguments, the discussion of a whole series of important details 
remains open. Is it a question of an ‘Iberian’, ‘Cantabrian’, or ‘Euskaric’ substra- 
tum? Does the Romance [h] go back to Roman times or did it develop in the early 
Middle Ages as a result of Basque-Romance bilingualism? Is the [h] the primary 
equivalence of the F- or a later development of an intermediate articulation [ph], 
[785 

Basing his arguments on the slow diffusion of [h] for F-, from a nucleus on the 
margin of the Basque provinces (where it remained isolated from the ninth to the 
twelfth century) until it came to be (at the end of the fifteenth century) the norm for 
Castilian, A. Martinet defended (1951-52)*8* a similar theory to explain the origin 
and diffusion of the great phonological changes undergone by standard Spanish in the 
passage from the sixteenth to the seventeenth century: the loss of the opposition /b/ : /v/ 


“Modo de obrar ei substrato lingüístico", RFE 34.1-8 (1950). Cf. D. Catalán, La escuela lingüística 
espafiola y su concepción del lenguaje, 106-24 (Madrid 1955) and J.R. Craddock's Latin legacy versus 
substratum residue: the unstressed ‘derivational’ suffixes in the Romance vernaculars of the Western 
Mediterranean, 18-29 (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1969). 

32 Origenes del espanol, S41 (the editions of 1926, 1929, and 1950 point out three important stages 
of investigation). 

383 See D. Catalän’s “La pronunciación [ihante] por /iffante/, en la Rioja del s. XI. Anotaciones a 
una observación dialectológica de un historiador arabe’, RomPh 21.410-35 (1967-68). 

32 The graphic alternation among f- ^ h-~ ø, reflecting an [h] pronunciation of the /f/, is, from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century, practically limited to the Castilian-Navarrese region bordering 
Basque or bilingual areas (cf. RomPh 21.414-18 and 435). Although prior to the loss of the -t in at" 
(SANCTI FELICIS > *Sant (H)elices > Santelices), the phenomenon could have been Basque-Romance 
rather than Cantabrian-Latin. 

355 "The second hypothesis has been defended by A. Martinet (works cited in fn. 386), who supposes 
for the Euskaran language of northern Castile and La Rioja a system similar to that supposed for 
ancient Basque with */ph/ [*ph > *@ >h] and */b/ [*b > b ~ B]. The Latin F- would have been first 
adapted through */ph/ (whence A-); later, after the evolution of the */ph/, */b/ would have been the 
nearest equivalent for F-. E. Alarcos’ Fonologia espafiola®, 207-9 (Madrid 1954) [4th ed. 254-6 
(Madrid 1968)] follows Martinet, hesitatingly. 

388 “The unvoicing of Old Spanish sibilants”, RomPh 5.133-56 (1951-52), and Économie des change- 
ments phonétiques, 291—325 (Bern, 1955). 
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and the loss of the correlation of voice in the sibilants. In this way the most salient 
characteristics of Castilian, compared to those of other Romance languages (including 
those of the Peninsula), could be attributed to the Eusko-Romance bilingualism of 
the oldest parts of Castile. The Euskaran character of the /b/ —/v/ equivalence(which 
had been suggested to Martinet by the work of A. Alonso [1949])**? has been im- 
pugned by various Romance linguists in the name of linguistic geography.3% Ac- 
cording to D. Alonso (1962)* the devoicing of sibilants need not have originated 
only in the Castilian-Riojan enclave but could have been widely prevalent in Hispano- 
Romania from primitive times. In subsequent chapters we shall return to some of 
those questions. 

Another substratum hypothesis defended with adequate linguistic and historical 
arguments is the one which attributes the voicing of Latin stops, and other related 
phenomena, to the influence of Celtic lenition. A. Tovar (since 1948)??? has pointed 
out that in the most recently Romanized lands of Northwestern Hispania, which were 
inhabited by Indo-European speaking peoples (Celtic and para-Celtic), there appear 
concentrated in the Latin epoch very abundant examples of the voicing of voiceless 
stops and the loss of intervocalic voiced stops in the Barbarian names for divinities, 
persons, and clans. These names, together with the examples of voicing in Latin words 
Which are found in Hispanic inscriptions, seem to him decisive data for establishing a 
connection between Romance voicing, firmly rooted in the Iberian Peninsula from the 


35 NRFH 3.1-82 (1949). 

388 E Alarcos (in Miscelánea Martinet 2.21-31 [La Laguna 1958]), although he accepts the Euskaran 
origin of the set of weak and strong variants of the phonemes /b, d, g/ according to their environmental 
position (which underlies the confusion /b/ = /v/), refuses to believe that the phenomenon proceeds 
in Catalan from Castilian (or from Gascon). On the other hand, in Fonologia espafiola*, 258-9 
(Madrid 1968), he decidedly affirms that the Castilian phenomenon, initiated in the region adjacent to 
the Basque territory, ‘is the catalyst of the loss of the labial dental [v] during the sixteenth century in 
almost the whole Peninsula. A. Galmés, BF 20.26-30 (1961), defends the late origin of the /b/:/v/ 
contrast in Portuguese and Catalan. D. Alonso, La fragmentación fonética peninsular (= ELH 1. 
Supplement), 155-209 (Madrid 1962), believes that the bilabial pronunciation of /v/ ‘has to be based 
on an articulatory custom of the ancient inhabitants of the whole northern part of the Peninsula and 
the southwestern part of Gaul; of this whole Basque is only a part.” The problem is complex, since 
the merger of Lat. -B- and -u- (and the ancient alternation of B- and U-) should not be confused with 
the Romance phenomenon of the loss of distinction between -P- > /b/:/v/ <-B-, -F-, -U- (and between 
Romance [b-]:[v-]); nor the late spreading (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) of the contextual 
alternation (with confusion of /b/:/v/) to the Castilian of Toledo, Valencia, Andalusia, and America 
and to the Catalan ‘apitxat’ of Valencia and the surrounding ‘Huerta’ (which preserved until then the 
opposition /b/:/v/), with the medieval extension of the phenomenon through the northern part of the 
Peninsula. 

39 La fragmentación fonetica peninsular, 85-103 (Madrid 1962). 

3% “J a sonorización y caida de las intervocálicas y los estratos indoeuropeos en Hispania", BAE 
28.265-80 (1948), reprinted in Estudios sobre las primitivas lenguas hispánicas, 127-47 (Buenos Aires 
1949); *La sonorisation et la chute des intervocaliques phénoméne latin occidental", REL 29.102—20 
(1951); ELH 1.114-6 (Madrid 1960). Tovar also wanted to connect Romance metaphony to Celtic 
(AMCILR, 387-400 and ELH 1.116 [Madrid 1960]) and even Romance syncope to cases reported in 
the Indo-European regions of eastern Hispania (ELA 1.116-7). The Hispano-Celtic infection postul- 
ated by Tovar has been rejected by U. Schmoll, Die Sprachen der vorkeltischen Indogermanen Hispa- 
niens und das Keltiberische, 60, 86, 84 fn. 4 (Wiesbaden 1959). 
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date of the first documents following the Islamic invasion, and Celtic lenition. To- 
var’s thesis was accepted, along general lines, by R. Menéndez Pidal (1950),3 who 
noted the existence, in documents of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, of an 
evident gradation, from the West of Hispania, with a maximum of voicing (even in 
words which remain phonetically and morphologically very archaic) passing through 
Castile, with many fewer examples, to Aragon, where the examples are very rare (and 
where the voiceless consonants persist even today). A. Martinet in his brilliant study 
(1952)??? of the transformation of the consonant system in Western Romance in the 
light of Celtic lenition, considers that between the two lenition ‘phenomena’, the 
Celtic and the Romance, there is a historical connection. In spite of the force of these 
correspondences, the Celtic origin of the process which produced the typical consonant 
system of Western Romania has been rejected with weighty arguments by H. Weinrich 
(1958, 1960), for whom the Western Romance phenomena (simplification of 
geminates, voicing and frication of stops, voicing of fricatives, weakening and re- 
enforcement of liquids and nasals) cannot be separated from other variation phe- 
nomena which occur in non-Celtic Romania (the Italian raddoppiamento, the gorgia 
toscana, etc.).?94 

Several linguists have been impressed by the identity of the Basque and Castilian 
vowel systems and by certain similarities between the consonantism of the two 
languages.3% Others have called attention to the list of coincidences between attested 
phonetic tendencies in pre-Roman Hispanic languages and the evolution of Hispanic 
Latin: F>[h~ e], MB>[m], ND >[n], LD >[1], voicing of intervocalic voiceless 
consonants, voicing of stops after a nasal or I (NC >[ng] etc.), R- >[arr- ~ err-], 
anaptyxis, vocalic inflection, etc. But as J. Corominas has correctly indicated (1961),3* 


31 Origenes del espafiol, $45—6 (Madrid 1950). 

392 «Celtic lenition and Western Romance consonants”, Lg 28.192-217 (1952), and Économie des 
changements phonétiques, 257-96 (Bern 1955). 

33  Phonologische Studien zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte (Münster 1958) and ZRPh 76.205-18 
(1960). 

3884 E. Alarcos, who in 1954, fully accepted Tovar's and Martinet's thesis, became in 1961 a con- 
vinced exponent of Weinrich's new explanation (respectively in the 2nd ed. [p. 200] and 3rd ed. [p. 236] 
of Fonología española [cf. 4th ed., p. 244]). 

395 The similarity of Castilian, Aragonese, and Basque vocalism has suggested a substratum influence, 
not only to T. Navarro, PhQ 21.8-16 (1942), but also to E. Alarcos *Quelques précisions sur la 
diphtongaison espagnole", Omagiu Iordan, 1-4 (Bucharest 1958) and Fonología espafiola*, 218-21 
(Madrid 1968), which explains the Castilian diphthongization of [o] and [el as a result of the accom- 
modation of Latin vowels to the phonological system of a substratum language in the Cantabrian 
region. Among others, R. Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espafiola, 22-3 (Madrid 1942), has called 
attention to consonantal parallelisms (the environmental variation of /b,d,g/, the existence in Old 
Spanish of three orders of sibilants, etc.). One should not forget that the Basque dialects have in 
modern times shared several phonetic evolutions with the Romance dialects which surround them. 
For example, voiced [i ^» Z] has become voiceless [š] in Aezcoan, Salacencan, and Roncalese, and in a 
good part of Upper Navarrese (before 16197), and became a velar [x] (before 1665) in Guipuzcoan, in 
part of Upper Navarrese, and in Eastern Biscayan, following the Castilian development; in Labortan 
and Lower Navarrese the French grasseyement of the [T] has been introduced (L. Michelena, Fonética 
histórica vasca, 167—77, 328 [San Sebastian 1961]). Analogous phenomena could equally have been 
produced in more ancient times. 

396 ZRPh 77.358-60 (1961). 
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one must resist the temptation of easy generalizations and submit each coincidence to 
the most rigorous scrutiny, impartially weighing the various explanations possible.??? 


3.6 Hispanic Latin and the Origin of Romance Dialects 


The conquerors of Sardinia and the provinces of Citerior and Ulterior Hispania in the 
third century B.C., and the colonists established in them 1n the second century B.C., 
undoubtedly spoke a Latin different from that which was subsequently carried to Gaul 
or that which was implanted even later in Dacia. Basing his opinion on this evident 
fact, G. Gróber indicated as early as 1889, that certain characteristics of Romance 
dialects went back to the original Latin, to the Latin implanted by the colonists. 
Recently, S. da Silva Neto (1952-57)? illustrated the archaism of the colonial Latin 
of Hispania with a few examples of words used by Ennius, Lucilius, or Terence, which, 
in spite of having fallen into disuse in Classical Latin, left reflexes in Portuguese and 
Castilian. The list has been extended substantially by A. Tovar (1968),5 who 
revealed how ‘the reading of ancient Latin authors often affords the Spanish reader the 
surprise of finding something which is his own.’ The pre-Classic words which remain 
in the Hispanic Romance languages have been gleaned by Tovar from Cato, Lucilius, 
and Varro (all three protagonists in the history of the Romanization of Hispania), or 
from Ennius, Plautus, Naevius, etc., and they must have formed part of the vocabu- 
lary of the first soldiers, merchants, mine operators, colonists, farmers, etc., who 
established themselves in Hispania. These precious relics of archaic Latin illustrate, 
without doubt, a curious aspect of dialectal coloration exhibited by Hispanic Latin 
in certain levels of the lexicon during the classical period ; but it would be exaggerated 
to affirm, on the basis of these forms, that ‘decisive features’ of Peninsular Romances 
‘stem from the days of the conquest’. As R. Menéndez Pidal has shown (1938-39), 
'the remote initial date of Romanization can explain the preservation of some 
archaisms, but it does not presuppose a general character of archaism', since ancient 
provinces continued receiving for centuries the linguistic influence of the metropolis 
and effected in turn changes in their own Latin. I believe that S. Mariner Bigorra 


397 Take for example the case of the Iberian graph /t, in Greek writing Id, which in Latin is repre- 
sented by II ~ I (Salduie ~ turma Salluitana, Ildirda ~ Ilerda, Ilduro ~ Iluro, -ildun ~ -illun, etc.) and 
which according to U. Schmoll (Glotta 35.304—11 [1956]) was probably a monophonematic sound 
(possibly retroflex [1]) for which there was no symbol in the Iberian alphabet. The medieval Romance 
graphs // for -Lp- and the cases of [A] > -LD- or [1] < -Lp- in Spanish and Catalan would be in no way 
related to the ‘Iberian’ phenomena. On Basque see L. Michelena in Homenaje Martinet 1.142-50 
(La Laguna 1957) and his reaction to Schmoll’s hypothesis in Zephyrus 12.9-10 (1961). About 
Romance cases, R. Menéndez Pidal, Orígenes del español? $854, 56 (Madrid 1950), J. Corominas, ER? 
3.228-30 (1951-52) and his reaction to Schmoll’s hypothesis, ZRP 77.360 and 374 fn. (1961). On the 
alternation [ld ~ A ~ 1] in medieval words (Latin and Arabic) cf. Y. Malkiel, Estudios Menéndez Pidal 
1.91-124 (Madrid 1960), E. Veres d'Ocón, RVF 1.226-7 and 232-4 (1951), J. Corominas, DCEC s.v. 
bélico, W. Giese, ZRPh 80.356-61 (1964). 

38 História da lingua portuguésa, 116-9 (Rio de Janeiro 1952, colophon dated 1957). 

39 Latin de Hispania: Aspectos léxicos de la romanización, Lecture (Madrid 1968). 
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(1960) is right when he describes the pre-classical words preserved in Hispanic 
Romances as ‘islands’ which escaped the idiomatic levelling toward which the Empire 
tended during the centuries of political and cultural unity. 

A frequently discussed aspect of the archaism of colonial Latin is that of the possible 
influence of bilingual Italic soldiers and colonists on the provincial Latin of Hispania. 
The preponderant role assumed (in the first centuries) by the Italic allies of Rome in 
the conquest and colonization of Hispania seems to be an indisputable fact. Apart 
from the accounts offered by Roman historians,“1 onomastic evidence turns out to be 
decisive. V. Bertoldi (1952),42 R. Syme (1958),9? A IN Wilson (1966),** A. Tovar 
(1968)* have contributed various data of great interest which show the presence of 
Italic colonists among the owners of rural property in Hispania,? the Italic origin 
of the names of Hispanic senators during the principate, the existence of Italic names 
among the first managers sent to the Spanish Levant to reorganize mining, and the 
penetration and diffusion of names of Italic origin in the onomastic tradition of 
Hispania.*" But these attestations only acquire full value when viewed in the light of 
data gathered (1954, 1959) by P. Aebischer for his study of *La romanisation de la 
peninsule hispanique d'apres les données de Pépigraphie.** Aebischer has examined 
hundreds of family names, the origin of which can be localized, and has been able to 
arrive at the firm conclusion that the majority of the colonists who settled in Hispania 
came from the southern half of Italy (from Campania in particular and also from 
Apulia and Bruttium). 

In addition to the onomastic testimony, V. Bertoldi (1952)%% and R. Menéndez 
Pidal (1954, 1960)*° supplied toponymic testimony. Following a tendency common 


*" ELH 1.203-5 (Madrid 1960). Although Mariner exaggerates the scarcity of true archaisms, as A. 
Tovar's study makes evident. 

201 Livy (XXXII, 28,11; XL, 18,15; XLII, 31,2) gives very significant figures (for example: in 181 
B.C., only a third of the new contingents sent to fight in Spain are Romans; the rest are allies). 
42 “Episodi dialettali nella storia del latino della Campania e dell'Iberia", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 
3.33-53 (Madrid 1952). 

28 R.Syme, Tacitus 590, 604 (Oxford 1958), cf. R. Thouvenot, Essai sur la province romaine de 
Bétique, 183-4 (Paris 1940). 

404 Emigration from Italy in the Republican Age of Rome (Manchester 1966). 

405 Op. cit. fn. 399 (pp. 37-42). 

*5 V. Bertoldi especially studied the ‘fortuna d’alcuni nomi di coloni italici in -URIUS nel latino 
d'Iberia', examining Spanish toponyms derived from the name of the owner of a rural property. 
4? A Tovar had recourse to the onomastic data provided in the CIL and in J. Untermann's Ele- 
mentos para un atlas antroponímico de la Hispania antigua (Madrid 1965). 

45 P. Aebischer, in his letter of April 7, 1954, to R. Menéndez Pidal (published in BAE 34.199 fn. 
[1954]), indicates the title of the work, reveals the plan, and anticipates the results (based at that time 
only on the data of the CIL); a new advance is presented in ‘La romanisation de la Péninsule Ibérique 
à la lumière de l'épigraphie', Colloque International de Civilisarion, Littératures et Langues Romanes, 
286ff. (Bucharest, 14-27 septembre, 1959) — Actes [Bucharest 19627]. 

49 Op. cit., fn. 402. 

*9 R, Menéndez Pidal, “A propósito de ll y I latinas. Colonización suditålica en España”, BAE 
43.165-216 (1954) and “Colonizacién suritálica de Espafia segün testimonios toponímicos e inscrip- 
cionales”, in ELH 1.lix-Ixviii (Madrid 1960). A. Tovar (op. cit. in fn. 399, 40-41) adds some more 
toponyms to Menéndez Pidal’s list. 
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to colonizers of all epochs, the people who settled in Hispania recalled in the toponymy 
of the colonized lands that of their ancestral lands. There are, naturally, abundant 
toponyms in Spain identical to others in Italy; but a surprising density of toponyms 
from Southern Italy is found in Hispania Citerior. 

The linguistic consequences of this majority participation by the overpopulated 
regions of Southern Italy in the colonization of Hispania are difficult to evaluate. 
There is no doubt that in the first centuries a good part of the Italic soldiers and 
colonists were bilingual, for although the Italic languages were scorned in urban areas 
of Italy, the people ‘qui Obsce et Volsce fabulantur, nam Latine nesciunt'*", formed 
the majority in the countryside during the second century, and Oscan was able to sur- 
vive even the catastrophe of the Social War. Naturally, in the new provinces the mix- 
ture of colonists would have given rise to the formation of a linguistic ‘koiné’, in which 
the Roman norm would tend to predominate 22 but many Italic features could have 
survived locally and some could even have become generalized in the provincial 
atmosphere of Hispania. Nevertheless, the list of Ibero-Romance words which one 
tries to explain as dialectal reflexes of Oscan is not very long (even though we include 
the most doubtful examples).9? This fact is not strange, since lexical vulgarisms, as 
S. Mariner correctly observes (1960),414 once recognized as such, are usually more apt 
to disappear than pronunciation habits. 

Romance phonetic, morphological, and syntactical phenomena which the defenders 
of dialectalism in Hispanic Latin like to attribute to the colonial epoch are of more 
importance. R. Menéndez Pidal (1954, 1960)45 has reworked his conclusions of 1926 
extending the list of phonetic phenomena peculiar to the dialects of Southern Italy, 
which could have their origin in the dialectalisms of the ancient peoples allied to the 
Roman Republic and which reappear in Hispano-Romania. The parallelism between 
the dialectal features of Southern Italy and the Hispanic phenomena is without a 
doubt very noteworthy ; but Menéndez Pidal, on adding these other phenomena to the 
list of similarities which he had indicated in the Orígenes del espanol, had to revise his 
historical, geographic reconstruction of dialectal influence, since the new phenomena 
were not to be found in Hispania Citerior. This difficulty has been recognized by 
D. Alonso (1962),4:5 even though personally he finds the Southern Italic influence 
more plausible for some of the similarities now pointed out than for some of those 


4t According to Titinius’ verse (2nd c. B.C.) cited by A. Tovar. 

42 As. J. Piel rightly supposes, BF 2.189 (1933-34). 

533 See the lists made by S. da Silva Neto (op. cit. in fn. 398, 117); K. Baldinger, Die Herausbildung 
der Sprachrüume auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel, 48 (Berlin 1958); M. Díaz y Diaz, ELH 1.242-6 (Madrid 
1960); and A. Tovar (op. cit. in fn. 399, 42-43). Cf. also V. Bertoldi's rather shallow panoramic view 
in *Colonizzazioni antiche e recenti nell’Iberia e dall'Iberia", Colonizzazioni nell'antico Mediterraneo 
occidentale alla luce degli aspetti linguistici, 191-238 (Naples 1950) and V. Pisani’s “Relitti lessicali 
oscoumbri nelle lingue romanze", Festschrift Rohlfs, 372-85 (Halle 1958). 

4144 ELA 1.214-16 (Madrid 1960). 

25 In the article cited in fn. 410 and in ELA 1. Ixix-cxxxviii. 

416 *Metafonía, neutro de materia y colonización suditálica en la península hispánica”, La frag- 
mentación fonetica peninsular, 105-54 (Madrid 1962). 
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formerly indicated. The most active censor of the Menéndez Pidal hypothesis con- 
tinues to be G. Rohlfs, who prefers to explain the majority of Hispanic phenomena by 
substrata (largely unknown) and who, on the other hand, denies any connection 
between the dialectal phenomena of Southern Italy and the ancient Italic dialects.*!? 
Later on we shall refer to the explanations of diachronic structuralists and to C. Blay- 
lock’s skepticism.*! 

Although R. Menéndez Pidal is an impassioned defender of phonetic dialectalisms 
of Italic origin in colonial Latin, he holds that in Romania ‘the geographic classifica- 
tion is more significant than the chronological’. The personality of Hispanic Latin 
can be attributed basically to its conservatism, which can be explained above all by the 
marginal position of Hispania within the Empire, which kept it from participating in 
the later renovation of Imperial Latin. Many neologisms, disseminated from the 
most vital centers of the Latin West (Rome, Milan, Trier, etc.) were unknown or of 
limited currency in Hispania.*!® Catalonia, being more open to the influenec of 
Provence, Cisalpine Gaul, and Rome, participated with greater frequency and deci- 
siveness than other regions of Hispania in the neologisms of late Imperial Latin.**° 
But as S. Mariner (1960)! has correctly noted, ‘the quantity of lexical types common 
to [Catalonia] and Southern Gaul that can be traced back to the epoch of a Latin 
linguistic community is markedly less than the types originated and propagated in the 
Romance period’. The Hispanic Levant often agrees with the rest of the Peninsula 
in the preservation of the Latin lexicon, in contrast with Romance innovations, but the 
later the innovations, the greater the inclination toward the less conservative lexicon 
of Gallo-Romania.*?? 

The famous “norme areali’ of Italian neo-linguistics could be considered a failure in 
their attempt at scientific systematization of the historical interpretations of spatial 
indices, but not in their principal innovation, the explanation of the linguistic struc- 
turing of the Roman world from a diffusionist point of view (surpassing or comple- 
menting Gróber's chronological hypothesis, Ascoli's ethnic or substratum hypothesis, 


?" G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und ihrer Mundarten, 419-20 (Bern 
1949); his review of Orígenes? in ASNS 189.91-2 (1952-53); “Concordancias entre catalán y gascón”, 
AMCILR, 663-72; “Oskische Latinitát in Spanien?", RLR 19.221-6 (1955); “Zur Methodologie der 
romanischen Substratforschung (Substratomanie und Substratophobie)", Festschrift Gamillscheg, 
495-509 (Tübingen 1957). 

415 RomPh 18.253—71 (1964-65), 19.418—34 (1966-67), and 21.392-409 (1967-68). 

419 The question is well summarized in G. Rohlfs, Manual de filologia hispánica, 36-9 (Bogotá 1957) 
and S. Mariner, ELH 1.230-4 (Madrid 1960). Cf. G. Rohlfs’ panoramic vision: “Die lexicalische 
Differenzierung der romanischen Sprachen", SbBAW 4 (Munich 1954) [Spanish translation, Diferen- 
ciación léxica de las lenguas románicas (Madrid 1960)]. See A. Niculescu’s review in RLing 2.123-33 
(1957), including important methodological observations, and G. Colón's in ZRPh 74.285-94 (1958). 
420 D de B. Moll, Gramática histórica catalana, 37-41 (Madrid 1952); also A. Badia, Gramática 
histórica catalana, 32-4 (Madrid 1951). 

“21 ELA 1.234, fn. 75 (Madrid 1960). 

22 H Kuen, “Die sprachlichen Verhältnisse auf der Pyrenáenhalbinsel", ZRPh 66.108-113 (1950), 
emphasizes the close-knit linguistic community formed by Catalan and Provengal until the ninth 
century, 
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and Meyer-Liibke’s hypothesis of fragmentation into political, administrative, and 
ecclesiastical territories).*?? The applicability to Hispanic Latin of this diffusionist view 
has been newly underscored by G. Bonfante (1965).* We can attribute to the “lateral 
character' of Hispanic Latin the repeatedly noted lexical and morpho-syntactic coin- 
cidences of Ibero-Romance languages and Rumanian, the reiterated existence of a 
‘Southern’ area (Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, Southern Italy, Rumania, and 
possibly ancient Africa), and the fact that sometimes certain Alpine redoubts 
are added to this list of peripheral territories.?9 This view has been opposed by D. 
Alonso (1962),%2 who points out that the so-called peripheral zones also coincide in 
innovations and, therefore, render the traditional hypothesis insufficient. D. Alonso 
considers that the syntactical, morphological, and lexical similarities between Southern 
Italy and Spain, noted long ago, show (more clearly than the phonetic features) the 
relationship between the Latin spoken in Spain and that spoken in the northern part 
of Southern Italy. Nevertheless, the ‘Neapolitanism’ of Hispanic Latin is still today 


423 See fn. 172. The fact that ‘lateral’ areas may coincide in the preservation of certain forms which 
in the ‘central’ area have been replaced by innovations surely does not prevent the exterior regions 
from making their own innovations (through independent development or through outside influence), 
especially after the disappearance of Imperial unity. The 'conservatism' of Latin in Hispania and 
Dacia in the final stages of the Empire does not suppose that Portuguese and Spanish or Rumanian 
remain closer to Latin than Italian does (since the contrary is evident). Therefore, I. Iordan is right 
in “Româna si spaniola, arii laterale ale latinitåtii”, SCL 15.7-14 (1964) [translated into French in 
RLing 9.5-14 (1964) and into Spanish in Dos estudios de lingiiistica románica, 22-31 (Montevideo 
1964) and extracted in “El español, ¿área lingüística arcaica?", RFE 48.177-9 (1966)] when he stresses 
that the ‘lateral’ languages of Romania cannot be characterized in general terms as conservative; but 
that does not invalidate explanations of the geographic distribution of specific phenomena, based in 
the conservative character of the ‘lateral’ areas. Utilizing the ideas enunciated by B. Malmberg, 
M. Sala, in "El rumano y el espafiol, áreas laterales de la Romania", Homenaje Oroz, 439-47 (Santiago 
de Chile 1967), reinforces fordan's arguments. 

424 "[Tberia nelle norme areali di M. Bartoli", in the miscellany edited by Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 
Studi di lingua e letteratura spagnola, 7-60 (Turin 1965). Bonfante appears excessively rigid in the 
application of the ‘norms’ (for example, in his treatment of THIUS). 

225 A very complete statement can be found in S. da Silva Neto's Historia da lingua portuguésa, 
122-30 (Rio de Janeiro 1952). As for Rumanian, its lexical correspondences with Hispanic languages 
has been made the object of special attention by a neo-linguist of the Cluj school, G. Giuglea, and 
by F. Sádeanu: G. Giuglea, Concordances linguistiques entre le roumain et les parlers de la zone 
pyrénéenne (Cluj 1937) and “Coincidences (et) concordances entre le roumain et d'autres (^ les a.) 
langues romanes”, Bulletin de la Section littéraire de l'Académie Roumaine 1.157-82 (1941), 2.20-66 
(1943), 4.12-48 (1948); F. Sádeanu, “Paralele lexicale intre limba romana si limbile ibero-romanice", 
Omagiu Iordan, 765-70 (Bucharest 1958); G. Giuglea and I. Stan, *Corcordances lexicales entre les 
parlers ibéro-romans et roumains", RLing 7.43-50 (1961); G. Giuglea and F. Sádeanu, “Pe marginea 
unui dictionar etimologic al limbii spaniole", RFRG 7.131-41 (1963). I. Iordan has opposed the point 
of view expressed in these works (cf. fn. 423). F. Schürr in "Dacorrománico e iberorrománico — 
áreas laterales de la romanidad”, Acta Philologica 5.129-140 (1966), supports Bartoli’s ideas. See also 
M.L. Wagner, ZRPh 69.360-68 (1953). 

426 J, Corominas, “Dis Aup i Pirinèu”, Jud-Festschrift, 563-87 (Zurich 1943) [reprinted in Topica 
Hesperica (Madrid 1970)). Cf. also L. M. Magno, Areas lexicais em Portugal e na Italia [= RPF 
11.25-100] (Coimbra 1961), based on a comparison of the AIS to the JLB. She advanced his con- 
clusions in 1959: IX CILR, 1.11—22 (Lisbon 1961) [= BF 18.11-22 (1959)]; cf. the observations added 
by S. da Silva Neto. 

42? “Sobre arcaismo de zonas periféricas”, La fragmentación fonetica peninsular, 146-9 (Madrid 1962). 
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a hazardous thesis, as H. Meier already recognized in 1948, after indicating a whole 
series of coincidences.*?® ur 

The testimony of Basque should not be forgotten in the treatment of Hispanic 
Latin. Although it is clear that Basque is not the ‘tenth’ Romance language (as 
A. Griera hoped to prove),7? the stock of Latin elements which it has absorbed is 
extraordinary; therefore, its study offers a living testimony of peripheral Latinity in 
which layers have been added at very diverse dates. The Basque domain, as L. 
Michelena has emphasized, is far from being a strange enclave between Gascony, 
Castile, and Aragon.4% 


428  Ensaios de filologia românica, 11-16 (Lisbon 1948). Meier has repeatedly dedicated his attention 
to the problem of the similarities between southern Italian dialects and the Romance languages of 
Hispania, in general works (Die Entstehung der romanischen Sprachen und Nationen [Frankfurt 1941]; 
“A evolugáo do portugués dentro do quadro das línguas ibero-románicas", Biblos 18.497—515 [1943]) 
and in studies relating to the origin of certain syntactical peculiarities, like the personal infinitive in 
Portuguese (BF 11.115-32 [1950] and BFUCh 8.267-91 [1954]) or direct object with preposition 
(Ensaios de filologia românica, 115-64 [Lisboa 1948] and BF 8.237-60 [1947]). Certainly Meier is 
inclined toward monogenetic explanations (dating from the Latin period), and although he recom- 
mends caution in the explanation of lexical and syntactical correspondences, he believes, like D. 
Alonso, that it is impossible to discount the historical relationships between the Latin of southern 
Italy and that of Hispania [cf. BF 18.20 (1959) for the lexicon]. Likewise, Rumanian linguists have 
been preoccupied with syntactical parallelisms among Rumanian and other marginal Romance 
languages: A. Niculescu, “Asupra obiectului direct prepozitional in limbile romanice", SCZ 10.185- 
204 (1959), does not exclude the possibility that the construction is based on the development of a 
Latin tendency (that of marking the individualized character of the direct object) [cf. B. Pottier, 
“L’object direct prépositionnel: faits et théories", SCL 11.673-6 (1960)]; D. Copceag, “Un caso de 
omisión del artículo en rumano y en los idiomas iberorromances", RLing 9.195-201 (1964) believes 
that the syntactic similarity which he studies is well explained as the conservation in ‘lateral areas’ of a 
linguistic situation which antedates the one reflected by the ‘central area’. 

429 “El origen de la lengua vasca", BDE 25.62-78 (1941). Rather than cite serious criticism of this 
work I shall mention G. Rohlfs’ “Lettre persane", Scienza nuova ou décadence linguistique? (Tübingen 
1960). A. Griera's Vocabulario vasco (S. Cugat de Vallés 1960) is more interesting. 

339 After M. de Unamuno's pioneering work (1885-86), H. Schuchardt's early contributions, and 
the study of W. Meyer-Lübke (“Romanobaskisches”, RIEB 14.463-85 (19231), G. Rohlfs again turned 
his attention to the topic: “Baskische Kultur im Spiegel des lateinischen Lehnwortes", Festschrift 
Voretzsch, 58-87 (Halle 1927) [Spanish translation, “La influencia latina en la lengua y cultura vascas", 
RIEB 24.323-48 (1939), utilizing, although at times in an excessively dogmatic way, the Wörter und 
Sachen method [cf. J. Caro Baroja, La vida rural en Vera de Bidasoa, 42-3 (Madrid 1944)]. J. Caro 
Baroja offered new perspectives in Materiales para una historia de la lengua vasca en su relación con la 
latina (Salamanca 1946), a valuable book, although poorly organized and not very clear (and in Los 
pueblos de Espafia [Barcelona 1946]). V. García de Diego provides a generous resumé of the Basque 
forms of Latin words (phonetically ordered) in his Manual de dialectologia española, 198-221 (Madrid 
1946) [191-216, 2nd ed. (Madrid 1959)j. L. Michelena, who is preparing a study of the Latin-Romance 
contribution to the Basque lexicon (for ELH 3) has stressed the importance and the difficulty of 
studying the ‘legion’ of components in the Basque lexicon ‘which awakens the suspicion, at times 
vehement, that they constitute new elements which have been incorporated into the language in the 
last two thousand years’ (“Vasco-romanica”, RFE 48.105-19 [1965]). Nevertheless, Michelena has 
very rigorously examined Basque onomastics and the vocabulary of Latin origin in his fundamental 
studies, Apellidos vascos? (San Sebastián 1955); "Introducción fonética a la onomástica vasca", 
Em 24.167-86, 331-52 (1956); “Nombres vascos de persona” [with A. Yrigarayl, V CISO 11.73-92 
(Salamanca 1958); *Las antiguas consonantes vascas", Miscelánea Martinet 1.113-57 (La Laguna 
1957); Fonética histórica vasca (San Sebastián 1961) [cf. J. Corominas, “Breves notas vascorrománicas 
a propósito de la fonética de Michelena", Topica Hesperica (Madrid 1970)]. 
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The defenders of the existence of an early dialectal coloration of Hispanic Latin, 
as well as those who only admit a late proto-Romance differentiation, are all in accord 
that the appearance of Romance dialects, latent from the Imperial epoch, occurs as a 
consequence of the disintegration of the Empire. In spite of the political, economic, 
and spiritual crisis of the Empire in the third century, the divergent tendencies among 
the languages would not have triumphed without the collapse which overtook the 
Roman administration in the fifth century. Without a doubt the centuries spanned by 
the Visigothic kingdom of Toledo (sixth-seventh) must have been crucial in the gesta- 
tion of the Hispanic Romances; but the cultural flourishing of Gothic Hispania 
greatly impedes study of the common language;**! the protohistory of the Hispano- 
Romance languages does not begin until the ninth century. Nevertheless, thanks to 
the untiring and multifaceted activity of M. Gómez Moreno, we have at our disposition 
a very unusual corpus of semi-popular texts engraved with a punch on fragments of 
slate (1959, 1966).%2 A linguistic study of them is undoubtedly interesting, although 
it does not succeed in offering sensational data about the vulgar language. 


3.7 Spanish and Non-Romance Languages; Linguistic Contact 


History has placed the Hispanic Romance languages in contact with various non- 
Romance languages in conditions which favor linguistic influence and interchange. 
Nevertheless, studies of interlinguistic relationships have not enjoyed notable develop- 
ment either in Spain or Portugal, and the contact of Hispanic Romances with these 
‘exotic’ languages has not inspired studies of general, theoretical interest. 

This is not the place to consider the problems presented by the expansion of Spanish 
and Portuguese into the densely populated areas of America and Asia, or the coexist- 
ence of Hispanic language with African languages in África as well as in America 
(because of the importation of slaves). Even though we lay aside these chapters on the 
overseas history of the Ibero-Romance languages, the cases of bilingualism which 
come to our attention are numerous and important, above all, certainly, Spanish- 
Arabic bilingualism. 

Since the forties, investigations of Arabic influence have progressed in various 
directions. The Spanish school of Arabists, although essentially oriented toward 
literature and philosophy, has begun to show signs of greater activity in the field of 
linguistics:4% M. Asin Palacios gave the study of toponyms a new basis through his 


331 [n the final epoch of the Empire a growing ‘diglossia’ is evident in the tendency to emphasize 
the distance between the cultured language learned in the schools and vulgar speech (exemplified in 
Priscillian), and this situation is prolonged and made even more evident in the Visigothic epoch when 
nuclei of educated people feel more and more isolated among the uncultured masses (see S. Mariner, 
ELH 1.288-9 [Madrid 1960]). 

43 “Documentación goda en pizarra", BAE 34.25-58 (1954); and with new discoveries, Documenta- 
ción goda en pizarra. Estudio y transcripción (Madrid 1966) [revisión, facsimiles y fotografías by M. 
Casamar ]. 

5333 We shall subsequently treat Asin’s publication about Mozarabic languages. 
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well-thought out and systematic Contribución a la toponimia árabe de Espafía (Madrid 
1940; second edition 1942).9* He also continued to interest himself in Arabisms from 
the etymological point of view.55 Etymology and toponymy are still J. Oliver Asin’s 
field of work.9? Oliver represents the surpassing of the etymological note through 
the richly documented monographic article. His most ambitious study is a book 
dedicated to the Historia del nombre ‘Madrid’ (1959), which abounds in information 
and in first hand materials, but its main hypothesis (the coexistence of two names, 
Arabic and Mozarabic, for the city) seems to me to miss the mark.9?" Other Spanish 
and Portuguese scholars have been interested in the Arabic toponymy of small 
areas. 193 

The Arabic or Arabized toponymy of Spain and Portugal has been examined from a 
statistical point of view by the geographer H. Lautensach (1954, 1960).% In his 
cartographic conclusions, Lautensach does not limit himself to placing Arabic toponyms 
and hydronyms on a map; rather, he compares one province with another, calculating 
the density and proportion of Arabisms.* 

Together with the Arabic toponyms some scholars have tried to find Berber top- 
onyms. Without doubt the ethnic contribution of the Berbers to Islamic Spain was 
greater than that of the Arabs; but the method employed by C. E. Dubler (1942)*4 


434 Previously, Spanish Arabists had dedicated their attention only to toponyms occurring in Arabic 
texts: F.J. Simonet, Descripción del reino de Granada bajo la dominación de los naseritas (Madrid 
1860; Granada 1867); E. Saavedra, “La geografía de España del Idrisi”, Boletin de la Real Sociedad 
Geográfica (Madrid 1881—89); and J. Alemany, La geografía de la Península Ibérica en los escritores 
árabes (Granada 1921), the latter studies profiting from F. Cordera's initiative. 

435 “Enmiendas a las etimologias árabes del Diccionario de la Academia Española”, Al-An 9.9-41 
(1944). Other contributions in Al-An 4.451—62 (1936), 7.477-8 (1939). 

26 BAE 24.151—76 (1945), 39.277-94 (1959), 41.33-102 (1961). Al-An 7.153-64 (1942), 10.109—26 
(1945), 24.125-81 (1959), 28.95-116 (1963), etc. Études Levi Provençal, 221-33 (Paris 1962). An 
excellent example of these studies is a monograph dedicated to “Quercus en la Espana musulmana", 
Al-An 24.125-81 (1959). 

5" Oliver advanced this etymology in Arbor 28.393-426 (1954). Before reading J. Corominas’ 
authoritative note in RFE 43.447—50 (1960) [reprinted in Topica Hesperica (Madrid 1970)], the 
parallelism of codre, -dria ‘cogeré, -ria’ and of medrar ‘mejorar’ had also convinced me that Madrid < 
[mazrit]< Arab. Majrit (the oldest recorded name), without having to admit the influence of the 
Mozarab * Matr(ich)it < MATRICE -+ -ETUM (influenced by Arab. -it). The problem of the origin of the 
Arabic name is separate: Corominas does not reject Oliver's suggestion that *MATRICE (altered under 
the influence of mafrd) was the base for Mafrit. R. Menéndez Pidal (see fns. 342 and 343) suggested 
a Celtic etymology *MAGETORITUM. According to Y. Malkiel (SPA 49.456, 1952) Menéndez Pidal’s 
arguments ‘exemplify the maximum of scrupulousness, circumspection, and exhaustive command of 
source material’; nevertheless, he was not very convinced, and a little later he tentatively proposed 
(Sp 29.591-4, 1954) an interpretation of the data in which he suggested that d could be a simple buffer 
between [Z] and [r]. 

438 A, Steiger, L. Seco de Lucena, I. de las Cagigas, M. Sanchis Guarner, F. Hernández Jiménez, 
etc. J. Vernet provides a clear resumé of the status of research on “Toponimia arabiga” in ELH 
1.561--78 (1960). 

439 “(ber die topographischen Namen arabischen Ursprungs in Spanien und Portugal", Die Erde 
6.219-43 (1954); Maurische Züge im geographischen Bild der Iberischen Halbinsel (Bonn 1960). 

440 See the methodological observations which I make later on. 

44 “Über Berbersiedlungen auf der iberischen Halbinsel", Jud-Festschrift, 182-96 (Geneva and 
Zurich 1943). 
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to make explicit their contribution to the toponymy of Spain has been considered 
doubtful.** 

It could be thought that the penetration of Arabisms into the Hispanic Romance 
languages does not require lengthy explanations, given the multi-century existence of 
an Arabized Spain. Nevertheless, it constitutes one of the most complicated chapters 
in the cultural and linguistic history of the Peninsula as contemporary monographic 
studies show. As particularly illustrative examples one must recall B. Hasselrot’s fa- 
mous onomastic and semantic monograph “L’abricot” (1940),4% in which he describes 
every detail of the fortunes of a Hellenized Latinism (PRAECOQU U M), adopted in 
the East by the Arabs and returned to the Roman West as an Arabism (Port. albricoque, 
Span. albaricoque, Cat. albercoc, etc.); C. E. Dubler's "Temas geogräfico-lingüisticos” 
(1942-43),"* in which he explains the diffusion through Europe of certain Arabisms 
along various routes; and the studies in Portuguese pharmacopoeia by the medical 
historian, M. Meyerhof (1938—39),** in which he not only stresses the Arabic influence, 
but also the inter-penetration of pre-Arabic and Arabic vocabulary on the Peninsula. 

The general study of Los arabismos del espafíol en el siglo XIII (Helsinki 1941)* by 
the Finn E. K. Neuvonen (a student of O.J. Tuulio [-Tallgren]) is, without doubt, the 
most systematic contribution published to date on the entrance of Arabic words into 
the Spanish lexicon. Neuvonen, in addition to documenting carefully the words which 
he studies, attempts to determine the various chronological strata of the Arabism and 
the varying geographic extension of different Arabisms within the Peninsula; of 
greater originality is the distinction which he establishes between popular and common 
Arabisms, the Arabisms of limited diffusion, those of learned origin, and those which 
are purely occasional (apart from the ‘European’ Arabisms which he leaves out of his 
study). 

A. Steiger, although he did not succeed in preparing the general study which one 
might have expected from him, illustrated repeatedly (1942, 1948, etc.) the extraor- 
dinary variety of cultural influences covered by the denomination 'Arabism': in the 
first place, the elements incorporated into the Romance languages as a result of 
coexistence on the Peninsula of Arabic with ‘aYamiya’ (aljamia) and with the languages 


42 Cf. J.M. Piel in RPF 1.246—7 (1947). 

43 “L’abricot. Essai de monographie onomasiologique et sémantique", SNPh 12.45—79, 226-52 
(1940-41). 

“1 Al. 4n 7.367-89 (1942), 8.383-413 (1943). See also Dubler's substantial book Über das Wirt- 
schaftsleben auf der Iberischen Halbinsel vom XI. zum XIII. Jh. Beitrag zu den islamisch-christlichen 
Beziehungen (Bern 1943). 

#5 “Essai sur les noms portugais de drogues dérivés de l'arabe", and “Sur les noms ibéro-portugais 
des drogues dans les manuscrits médicaux arabes et Supplément aux noms portugais de drogues 
dérivés de l'arabe", Petrus Nonnius 2.1-8 and 85-96 (1939). On medical terminology of Arabic origin, 
see C. E. Dubler's La materia médica de Dioscorides. Transmisión medieval y renacentista. 5: Glosario: 
médico castellano del siglo XVI (Barcelona 1954). 

446 Thesis read in 1941 (but prepared from 1932-38, before the Russo-Finnish war). Neuvonen 
contributed a short article, “Etimologia de algunos arabismos en español”, to NPAM 60.206-12- 
(1939). 
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of the ‘Galicians’ and the ‘Franks’ 207 on the other hand, Arabisms carried over from 
Arabic (or Hebrew) texts to Latin, Castilian, Portuguese, or Catalan works which 
pass on the cultural inheritance possessed by the Islamic civilization; and finally, the 
‘European’ Arabisms which came to Spain from the East through Italy and France.+ 
Steiger also emphasized the importance of hybrid forms for the study of the bicul- 
turalism prevailing in Al-Andalus and in medieval Spam 209 

Another weighty contribution to the study of Arabisms is that by J. Corominas in 
DCEC (1954—57),* above all in Volume I, with its requisite specialization on words 
beginning with a/-.%1 

The contacts of the various Hispano-Romance regions with the Arabic language 
were of greatly differing kinds and duration; it is not strange, therefore, that Arabisms 
have had a very different history and distribution in different regions.** In the valleys 
of the Tagus and Ebro and in Valencia, on the one hand, and in the ancient kingdom 
of Granada, on the other, Arabisms have a very different origin from those in Castile 
or in nuclear Catalonia. Also in Portugal the contrast between the Alemtejo Portu- 
guese, with an agricultural vocabulary thoroughly saturated with Arabisms, and that 
of the North of Portugal is very evident. Nevertheless, even in areas apparently very 


^' In “Zur Sprache der Mozaraber", Jud Festschrift, 624-723 (Geneva and Zurich 1942) he studied, 
displaying great knowledge, the Arabisms carried to the Christian North by Mozarabs emigrating 
from Al-Andalus. See also “Un inventario mozárabe de la iglesia de Covarrubias", Al-An 21.93-112 
(1956), and “Zur Methodik der Wortgeschichte: Spanish atuendo”, VR 17.19—35 (1958) and M.L. 
Wagner's contribution, ZRPh 69.368-73 (1953). 

448 Cf, his studies, “Aufmarschstrassen des morgenländischen Wortgutes”, VR 10.1-62 (1948-49), 
and “Voces de origen oriental contenidas en el Tesoro Lexicogrdfico de Samuel Gili Gaya”, RFE 
43.1-56 (1960); and the exemplary cases studied in RLR 19.231-44 (1955) and VR 17.19-35, 185—208 
(1958); 19.221-44 [with W. von Wartburg] (1960). The later reworkings in Origin and spread of 
Oriental words in European languages (New York 1963) and “Arabismos”, ELH 2.93-111 (Madrid 
1967) do not add very much to what he had written previously. 

9 VR 10.1-62 (1948-49). Also of interest is W. Giese's article “Zur Problematik arabisch-his- 
panischer Wortbeziehungen", Festschrift Wartburg?, 427-38 (Tübingen 1968). M. Gorosch studied 
a very peculiar case (that of Spanish-Aragonese beti- ~ baticambra ‘latrine’) in Miscelánea Griera 
1.319-33 (Barcelona 1955). 

59? Corominas had previously studied the “Mots catalans d'origen arabic”, BDCat 24.1-81 (1936). 
451 The problem of the presence of the article al- in Arabisms has been newly examined by C. Maneca 
RLing 12.369-74 (1967), by M. Grossman, RLing 13.143-5 (1968), by J.M. Solå-Solé Rom fb, 
21.275-85 (1968), and by H. Lüdtke XI CILR, 467-71 (Madrid 1968). 

452 "The question had already been raised by Neuvonen (1941). With reference to Arabisms peculiar 
to Andalusian see the interesting article of M. Alvar “La raíz árabe n-q-/ ‘transportar’ y el andaluz 
afiecli(n) ‘artesa de azuda’”, Festschrift Rohlfs, 5-13 (Halle 1958) and, with additions, in Miscelánea de 
estudios árabes y hebraicos, 87-97 (Granada 1957). A. Steiger comments on a curious Aragonese 
Arabism in ArchFAr 8-9.161-2 (1956-57). To all appearances there are also Arabisms peculiar to La 
Rioja (E. Alarcos, Archivum 5.127-31 [1955]). About Catalan, see J.M. Sola i Sole, “Alguns arabis- 
mes catalans”, ER? 2.107-11 (1949-50) and his article cited in fn. 451, and A. Steiger, "La penetración 
del léxico arábigo en el catalán y el provenzal", AMCILR, 555-70. On the contrast, in Portugal 
between the North and the South, see S. da Silva Neto, História da língua Portuguésa, 280 (Rio de 
Janeiro 1952-57). In respect to Galician, E.K. Neuvonen, “Los arabismos de las Cantigas de Santa 
Maria”, BF 12.291-352 (1951). J.P. Machado's studies on Arabisms in Portuguese are of interest: 
BF 6.1-53, 225-328 (1939-40); Boletim mensual da Sociedade de lingua portuguesa 14. [several articles 
between pages 97 and 333] (1963), 15.145-52 (1964); M. L. Wagners article in Biblos 17.601—12 (1941). 
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distant from Al-Andalus, like Galicia, Arabisms are abundant (as Neuvonen pointed 
out, 1951). 

One aspect of the study of Arabisms which has been quite neglected is their integra- 
tion into the structure of the borrowing language. M. Lörinczi (1969)59? has correctly 
approached the question from the semantic point of view. 

Aside from the lexicographic aspects, the study of linguistic contacts between 
Romance languages and Arabic has hardly been undertaken, although there has been 
some work of exceptional interest. In the field of phonetics A. Alonso's studies (1946 
and 1947)%4 are fundamental. He has surpassed the simple, erratic recognition of 
'correspondences' between Romance and Arabic sounds, through the examination of 
the systematic accommodation of Romance phonetics and phonology to Arabic, and 
of Arabic phonetics and phonology to Romance. Some special problems of Arabic- 
Romance phonetic accommodation have been treated by E. Alarcos (1951), E. Veres 
d'Ocón (1961), and A. Galmés (1962, 1966). Since then, M. Grossmann (1969) has 
treated the over-all problem, basing her work on the data found in the DCEC.**5 
Together with the problem of phonetic accommodation it would be interesting to 
consider the indirect influence exercised by Arabisms on the phonetic and morpho- 
logical structure of Spanish through lexical borrowings*** and the problem of which 
structural criteria have contributed to the recognition and elimination of Arabisms (a 
process initiated already in the Middle Ages and continued until now). 

A very interesting aspect of the Arabic influence on Romance languages is that of 
‘semantic Arabisms’. As early as 1936 A. Lombard??? offered a model case. But it 
was, without doubt, A. Castro (1948)%5 who considered the phenomenon of lexical 
and syntactic calques as a subject of exceptional linguistic and cultural importance. 
According to Castro, the Romance-Arabic coexistence must have led to the formation 
in the Peninsula of a society which spoke with words and expressions which were 
apparently Romance, but which were Arabic from the semantic point of view. The 


155 “Consideraciones semánticas acerca de las palabras españolas de origen árabe", RLing 14.65—75 
(1969). It is a pity that the author did not simultaneously treat the problem from the morphological 
point of view (cf. fn. 456). 

454 “Las correspondencias aråbigo-espafiolas en los sistemas de sibilantes”, RFH 8.12-76 (1946) and 
“Arabe st > esp. ç: esp. st > árabe ch”, PMLA 62.325-38 (1947) [reproduced in Estudios lingiiisticos. 
Temas espafioles, 128—50 (Madrid 1951)]. 

456 E Alarcos, “Alternancia de f y h en los arabismos", Archivum 1.29-41 (1951); E. Veres d'Ocón's 
“Huellas de la asimilación solar en los arabismos del catalán-valenciano", RVF 1.217-39 (1951); 
A. Galmés, Las sibilantes en la Romania, 13-38 (Madrid 1962) and “Sobre la evolución de 'L-' inicial 
en los dialectos mozárabes", Homenaje a Alarcos 2.31-7 (Valladolid 1965-67). M. Grossman’s 
synthesis is well focused, but it is no more than an outline: “La adaptación de los fonemas árabes al 
sistema fonológico del romance", RRL 14.51-64 (1969). 

456 (Cf. Y. Malkiel, RomPh 6.62-3 (1952). 

47 ‘Die Bedeutungsentwicklung zweier ibero-romanischen Verba’, ZRPh 56.637-43 (1936). 

+58 España en su historia, 63-82, 218-22, 655-62 (Buenos Aires 1948). In successive reworkings of 
the book (La realidad histórica de Espana, 106-15, 230-2 [Mexico 1954]; 215-23 [Mexico 1962]) 
Castro omitted some of the calques and introduced others. 
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examples cited by Castro have been discussed at length and for the most part rejected ;45° 
but the possibility and probability of pseudo-morphism (on a less significant scale 
than that described by Castro) cannot be denied. 

Naturally, syntactic and stylistic idioms borrowed from Arabic are of much more 
importance in the literary language than in common speech, above all in the prose of 
the thirteenth century, which was created, in large measure, under the tutelage of 
Arabic scientific and novelistic literature. Nevertheless, even in this case, if we dis- 
count the occasional Arabism of some inept translator, the influence is very subtle and 
very limited. Apart from the general considerations sketched by G. Hilty in the intro- 
ductory study to his edition of El libro conplido en los iudizios de las estrellas de Aly 
Aben Ragel (Madrid 1954), there are two fundamental works (both based on Calila e 
Dimna'*? and prepared simultaneously under the inspiration of A. Steiger): A. Galmés’ 
Influencias sintácticas y estilisticas del árabe en la prosa medieval castellana (Madrid 
1956) and A. Hottinger's Kalila und Dimna. Ein Versuch zur Darstellung der arabisch- 
altspanischen Übersetzungskunst (Bern 1958). 

Upon examining the influences of Arabic on Romance literary language, it is 
necessary to write a separate chapter on the Morisco works written in ‘aljamiado’. 
G. Labib (1967)** has correctly stated the problem in reference to a manuscript of 
1550. A. Galmés has shown with concrete examples the information which ‘aljamiado’ 
literature can offer about the pronunciation of Castilian.** 

Without doubt there has been more activity in the field of Mozarabic dialects than 
in the study of Arabisms. In addition to several general and fundamental studies by 
V. García de Diego (1946),59 R. Menéndez Pidal (1950),59 J. Corominas (1954—57),*65 
and M. Sanchis Guarner (1960),%56 there are some interesting works which attempt to 
define the characteristics of a Mozarabic dialect belonging to a definite geographic 
region. Such endeavors were undertaken by A. Galmés (1950)5€ and by Sanchis 


459 See fn. 286. On the views expressed upon the publication of Castro's book, see RFE 36.323-4, 
330-2 (1952). More recently E. Coseriu “;Arabismos o romanismos?", N RFH 15.4—22 (1961) defended 
the Latin origin of several of these presumed pseudomorphoses, pointing to the Rumanian data. 
4€ Galmés and Honger relied upon G. Dietrich's earlier study: Syntaktisches zu Kalila wa Dimna. 
Beiträge zur arabisch-spanischen Übersetzungskunst im 13. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1937). 

461 “Spanische Lautentwicklung und arabisch-islamischer Geist in einem Aljamiado-Manuskript des 
16. Jahrhunderts (Ms. 5301 der Bibl. Nacional de Madrid)", VR 26.37-109 (1967). 

462 “T ]le-yeísmo y otras cuestiones lingüísticas en un relato morisco del siglo XVII", Estudios 
Menéndez Pidal 7.273-307 (Madrid 1957). Galmés also studies some syntactical questions and ob- 
serves the ‘profound Semitic influence’ on Morisco literature. 

33 Manual de dialectologia española, 237-300 (Madrid 1946); 327-39 (Madrid 1959). 

#62 Origenes del espanol? §§ 86-91, 182, 195, 204,4, 5, 246, 253, 264, 274, 364,5, 424,5, 434, 44, 464, 48,, 
49,, 504, 514, 554, 57, 585, 58 bis, 662, 723, 733, 74, 781, 82, 831,5, 84 bis, (Madrid 1950). Menéndez 
Pidal greatly enlarged the section on Mozarabic in this edition. 

#5 In DCEC (Madrid 1954-57). Cf. ‘Indice’, 1104-5 and 1115-16. 

466 “Ri mozárabe peninsular’, ELH 1.293-342 (Madrid 1960). 

467 "BI mozárabe levantino en los Libros de los Repartimientos de Mallorca y Valencia", NRFH 
4.314—46 (1950). Subsequently, Galmés has been interested in several problems related to Mozarabic 
phonetics: “Resultados de -LL- y -LY-, -CL- en los dialectos mozárabes", RLR 29.60-97 (1965); the 
article cited in fn. 455; “Los plurales femeninos en los dialectos mozárabes", BAE 46.53—67 (1966). 
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Guarner (1955),45 with respect to Mallorca and Valencia, and by S. Gili Gaya (1955)? 
regarding Lérida and Tortosa. 

Other important works have focused on the examination of glossaries: M. Asin 
Palacios (Madrid 1943) furnished Romance scholars a splendid Glosario de voces 
romances registradas por un botänico anönimo hispano-musulmän (eleventh and twelfth 
century) with some 750 Mozarabic botanical names (the meanings of which are 
clarified through the correspondences assigned by the Arab botanist himself). Although 
Asin’s work has the defect of having been written with complete disregard for Medieval 
Romance philology, its value is inestimable because of the author’s competence in the 
Arabic field and because of the importance of the work itself. E. Älvarez Löpez’s 
historical and botanical comments (1946)4”° on the Glosario are of linguistic interest 
in that they establish the difference between the ‘aljamiado’ words which are properly 
vulgar and those which are learned words borrowed from Latin. One of J. Corominas’ 
students, D. A. Griffin (1961),"! has studied with exclusively linguistic interest the 
Mozarabic elements of the Arabic Vocabulista of the Biblioteca Riccardiana,*? which 
according to Corominas’ thesis proceeds from the Valencian region.*'? 

The discovery of several collections of Mozarabic refrains (/Kharjas") in Arabic and 
Hebrew *muwashshahah' (1948, 1952-54)*’* soon awakened the interest of Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Romance scholars.* Without doubt all were attracted by the beauty 


43 A4MCILR, 447-82, recast afterwards in Els parlars romànics de Valencia i Mallorca anteriors a la 
Reconquista (Valencia 1961); Introducción a la historia lingüística de Valencia (Valencia 1949). 

469 “Notas sobre el mozárabe en la Baja Cataluña”, 4MCILR, 483-91. 

470 “Comentarios históricos y botánicos a un Glosario hispano-musulmän de los siglos XI al XII”, 
Anales del Jardin Botánico de Madrid 7.6—175 (1946). 

#1 Los mozarabismos del ‘Vocabulista’ atribuido a Ramón Martí (Madrid 1961), University of 
Chicago thesis [= Al-An 23.251-337 (1958); 24.85-124, 333-80 (1959); 25.93-170 (1960)]. See also 
Griffin's “Arcaismos dialectales mozárabes y la Romania Occidental", II Congr. Internacional de 
Hispanistas 341—5 (Nijmegen 1967). 

#2 Ed. by C. Schiaparelli, Vocabulista in Arabico (Florence 1871). Also ancient is the edition by 
C.F. Seybold (Berlin 1900) of the Glossarium Latino- Arabicum from Leiden. On the other hand we 
have at our disposition a facsimile edition (New York 1928) of P. de Alcalá, Vocabulista arávigo en 
lengua castellana (Granada 1505). These three works are fundamental sources for the study of the 
Mozarabisms of Al-Andalus’ Arabic. 

273 As some of the Mozarabisms seem to indicate. However, Griffin does not believe that the manu- 
script is an original, rather that it is a copy made in the Eastern Catalan region (as the phonetics of 
Catalan borrowings show), possibly on Majorca. The transmission of the Vocabulista through 
Majorca would explain the presence of Aragonese and Occitanian glosses together with those in 
Catalan (thirteenth century Majorca had an extremely diverse population). 

174 Published by S. M. Stern, Al-An 13.300-46 (1948), 14.214—8 (1949) and Les chansons mozarabes 
(Palermo 1953); E. García Gómez, Al-An 17.57-127 (1952), 19.43-52, 369-91 (1954). 25.287-311 
(1960), and Las jarchas romances de la serie árabe en su marco (Madrid 1965); E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Arabica 1.201-8 (1954); K. Heger, Die bisher veröffentlichten Hargas und ihre Deutungen (Tübingen 
1960). 

*5 F. Cantera, Sefarad 9.197-234 (1949); D. Alonso, RFE 33.297-349 (1949), Festschrift Schalk, 
111-4 (Frankfurt, 1963); E. Garcia Gómez, Al-An 14.409-17 (1949), 15.157—77 (1950), 26.453-65 
(1961); R. Menéndez Pidal, Orígenes? 234, 341, 361, BAE 31.187-270 (1951); E. Alarcos, Revista de 
Letras-Oviedo, 297-9 (1950), Archivum 3.242-50 (1953); S. M. Stern, J. Corominas, and I.S. Révah, 
Al-An 18.133-48 (1953); R. Lapesa, BAE 40.53-65 (1960), Crestomatia del espafiol medieval de 
R. Menéndez Pidal 1.19-25 (Madrid 1965); R. Borello, Jaryas andalusies (Bahía Blanca 1959). 
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and literary importance of those early samples of European Romance lyric and also 
by the challenge which their reading and interpretation afford the specialists’ lin- 
guistic-philological skill; but the ‘Kharjas’ are also of considerable linguistic interest. 
Although many aspects of the Mozarabic language were already known, they were 
revealed only through lexical repertories. The *Kharjas' in spite of their brevity and 
their lyricism, yielded a whole series of morphological and syntactic features charac- 
teristic of the Romance languages of Al-Andalus and until then completely unknown. 
Unlike Arabic, the Germanic languages did not show great vitality in Hispania. 
The Germanic invaders who dominated the Peninsula, in addition to being few in 
number, happened to be already Romanized or quickly became Romanized. Only 
the lexicon, the anthroponymy, and the toponymy of Ibero-Romania denote the 
linguistic contact between the (more or less Romanized) Latin language of Hispania 
and the Germanic languages. The Germanic words which penetrated the lexicon of 
the Hispano-Romance languages are in large measure not really Germanisms, since 
they arrived in Hispania through Latin or through trans-Pyrenean romances. The 
relatively small importance of the lexical contribution of the Germanic peoples settled 
in Hispania contrasts with the profound toponymic vestige which they left in the 
North, especially in the northwestern portion of the Peninsula. The explanation is 
found in medieval anthroponymy and in the repopulation policy: the Germanic 
toponyms are names of landowners. The most interesting question is, therefore, the 
study of the Germanization of Hispanic onomastics, as a result of the integration of 
the Hispano-Roman into the ‘Gothorum gens et patria’, and the perpetuation and 
flourishing during the tenth and eleventh centuries of Gothic anthroponymy in the 
ideologically neo-Gothic kingdom of Asturias and Leon. Nuclear Catalonia (‘Cata- 
lufia Vella’), where the Gothic onomastic patrimony was eventually supplemented by 
the Frankish, merits a special chapter. In the tenth century the Germanic names of 
Gothic origin were still more important than the Frankish; but by the twelfth century 
the trans-Pyrenean anthroponyms outnumbered those of Visigothic tradition. 
Since the syntheses*'$ of E. Gamillscheg (1932, 1934-36)'" and his student G. 
Sachs (1932),4 studies of Germanic toponomy and anthroponomy have advanced 
more than others, thanks above all to J. M. Piel,” who for many years had made the 


*$ There is an earlier and fundamental contribution to anthroponymy by W. Meyer-Lübke: 


Romanische Namenstudien I. Die altportugiesischen Personennamen germanischen Ursprungs and II. 
Weitere Beitrüge zur Kenntnis der altportugiesischen Namen (Vienna 1904 and 1907). 

5" "Historia lingüística de los visigodos”, RFE 19.117—50, 229-60 (1932); Romania Germanica 
1.355-98, 3.209-11 (Berlin and Leipzig 1934, 1936). 

478 Die germanischen Ortsnamen in Spanien und Portugal (Jena and Leipzig 1932). 

^9? Os nomes germänicos na toponimia portuguesa (Lisbon 1936-37, 1945) [= BF 2.105-40, 224-40, 
289-314 (1933-34), 3.37—53, 218-42, 367-94 (1934-35), 4.24-56, 307-22 (1936), 5.35-57, 277-88 
(1937-38), 6.65-86, 329-50 (1939-40), 7.357-85 (1944)]; “Blüte und Verfall der westgotisch-his- 
panischen Personennamen”, IV CISO 408-20 (Uppsala 1952); “Nombres visigodos de propietarios 
en la toponimia gallega", Homenaje Krüger 2.247-68 (Mendoza 1954); “Sobre a formação dos nomes 
de mulher medievais hispano-visigodos", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 6.111—43 (Madrid 1956); *Antro- 
ponimia germánica" and "Toponimia germánica", ELH 1.421—44 and 531-60 (Madrid 1960). 
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onomastics of the northwestern regions of the Peninsula the focal point of his 
linguistic investigations; Piel has also directed his attention to Catalonia (1955),4% 
where the contributions of P. Aebischer (1928)! and J. Corominas (1944)%2 are 
fundamental, and he has prepared a precise over-all view of Germanic anthroponymy 
and toponomy for the ELH, I (Madrid 1960).** On the subject of German loanwords 
one should consult J. Corominas’s study “D’alguns germanismes tipics del català" 
(1952),4*4 his articles in the DCEC (1954—57),*55 E. Gamillscheg's synthesis (1967) for 
Spanish, and J. Piel’s (1940) for Portuguese.**® 

Aside from the linguistic contact of Latin and the neo-Latin languages with pre- 
Roman languages (including Basque) and with the languages of the Germanic and 
Islamic invaders, European Spanish has also coexisted with a few other poorly studied 
languages of scanty distribution, like the gypsy ‘Caló’ and, in the limited fringe of the 
Canary Islands, the aboriginal languages (or ‘guanches’). 

The relics left by the rapidly extinguished Canary languages,î* are certainly of little 
importance: they only make up an insignificant part of the island lexicon and do not 
represent significant problems for the student of Ibero-Romance languages.* On the 


480 “Die ältesten Personennamen Kataloniens in ihrem Verhältnis zu den altspanischen und alt- 
portugiesischen”, AMCILR, 797-810. 

181 Essai sur onomastique catalane du IXe au XIIe siècle (Barcelona 1928), “Matériaux médiévaux 
pour l'étude du suffixe d'origine germanique -ing dans les langues de la Peninsule Ibérique”, I Reunión 
Toponimia Pirenaica, 11-24 (Saragossa 1949). 

182 “Noms de lloc catalans d’origin germànic”, Miscel-lania Fabra, 108-32 (Buenos Aires 1944). 
43 421-44 and 531-60. 

484 Mélanges Roques 4.27-52 (Paris 1952); cf. also by Corominas, “Germanic o romànic?", Archivum 
4.53—73 (1954). On the contrast between Catalan and Spanish, see in addition S. Mariner's observa- 
tions in ELH 1.234-6 (1960). As an interesting example of the late penetration of ‘Germanisms’ 
through Catalonia, see P. Aebischer's article "Par quelle voie bosque est entré en espagnol", ER? 
1.69—74 (1947-48) [reprinted in Miscelánea Paul Aebischer, 77-83 (San Cugat de Vallés 1963)]. 
485 Cf., in “Indices”, ‘germanismos’ 1103, ‘suebismos’ 1106. 

486 E. Gamillscheg, “Germanismos”, ELH 2.79-91 (Madrid 1967), and J. Piel, “O património visi- 
godo da língua portuguesa", Congreso do mundo portugués 1.565—85 (Lisbon 1904). J.L. Pensado has 
studied a curious case: “Un germanismo olvidado; gallego escá ‘medida para granos'", Homenaje 
D. Alonso 2.577-89 (Madrid 1961). 

4897 On the limited information which one can gather with respect to the extinct indigenous languages, 
see W. Giese, “Acerca del carácter de la lengua guanche”, RH Laguna 15.188-203 (1949); E. Zyhlarz 
“Das kanarische Berberisch in seinem sprachgeschichtlichen Milieu", ZDMG 100.403-60 (1951); cf. 
W. Giese, “Los estudios de las lenguas canarias de E. Zyhlarz", RHLaguna 18.413-27 (1952). 

58 J. Alvarez Delgado’s many works should be used with great caution. G. Rohlfs’ article “Contri- 
bución al estudio de los guanchismos en las Islas Canarias", RFE 38.83—99 (1954) has some significant 
errors. M. Alvar has also contributed a note, “Materiales sobre ‘Goro’ y ‘Mago’ (dos guanchismos 
del espafiol de las Islas Canarias)", Omagiu Iordan, 15-19 (Bucharest 1958) [republished with addi- 
tions in Estudios Canarios I, Las Palmas 1968]. J. Pérez Vidal's “Arabismos y guanchismos en el 
espafiol de Canarias", RDyTP 23.243—9 (1967) is of special interest. The Portuguese element is more 
important than the Guanche 'substratum', as everyone who has worked seriously with the Canary 
lexicon has shown, from M.L. Wagner (RFE 12.78-86 [1925]) onward to M. Steffen, J. Régulo Pérez, 
M. Alvar, and, with special dedication to the problem, J. Pérez Vidal, *Portuguesismos en el espanol 
de Canarias", Museo Canario 9.30-42 (1944), notes to S. de Lugo, Colección de voces y frases provin- 
ciales de Canarias, ed. by J. Pérez Vidal (La Laguna 1946), *Fenómenos de analogía en los portu- 
guesismos de Canarias", RDyTP 23.55-82 (1967), and "Comportamiento fonético de los portu- 
guesismos en Canarias", RDyTP 24.219—52 (1968). 
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the other hand, I believe that it is of interest to recall a curious consequence of the 
extinguished Guanche-Spanish bilingualism of the Canaries; the adaptation to the 
invading language of the native technique of whistled speech, which permits the 
peasants of the craggy island of La Gomera to communicate from mountain to moun- 
tain. The *Gomero whistle’ has been described in detail by non-linguist authors 299 
but it is to the credit of A. Classe to have explained clearly the “Phonetics of the Silbo 
Gomero" (1957).:% The mechanism of the whistle is simple: ‘one produces a whistle 
while attempting to articulate as nearly as possible as one would in speech'. Naturally 
it is not easy since one whistles with one or more fingers in the mouth or with the 
tongue in retroflex position. One of the most interesting observations made by Classe 
is that the whistle is based on the phonetics of Gomero Spanish and not on its pho- 
nemics; thus it distinguishes the fricative [6] from the stop [d] (allophones of the 
phoneme /d/) while it confuses this [ö] with /r/, /l/, /n/, etc. This clear irrelevance, for 
the whistler-speaker, of the phonemic distinctions (in comparison with the phonetic), 
is not sufficient ‘to undermine the whole structural assumption’ as T. B. W. Reid 
(1960)! peremptorily affirms; but it should put us on guard against the excessive 
importance which the phonologists concede to the phonological system and to the 
paradigmatic oppositions between phonemes in explaining the phonetic evolution of 
languages. The redundant information which is usually contained in every sample 
of speech explains the non-essential nature of the distinctive function of the phonemes. 

In the early days of Hispanic Romance studies the ‘Caló’ (Port. ‘Caläo’) of the 
gypsies of Spain and Portugal attracted, as we have already seen, the interest of F.A. 
Coelho (1892) ;4%? but the linguistic influence of the ‘Caló’ on Ibero-Romance lan- 
guages scarcely preoccupied later Romance scholars. The exceptions are few. M.L. 
Wagner, an indefatigable wanderer across the most exotic fields of Romance study, 
could not help but be interested in the subject. Among his publications about 
jargons,** there stand out several studies (between 1936 and 1954)* concerning 
*Caláo' and ‘Caló’; but he never got around to publishing the extensive study which 
he had promised. In Spain, C. Clavería, during his few years of philological activity, 
seemed inclined to develop the gypsy words in Spanish into a fruitful topic of speciali- 
zation (1948-53). Finally, J. Corominas has given renewed attention to around fifty 
‘gitanismos’ in DCEC (1954—57).*% 


19 M. Quedenfeldt, “Über die Pfeifsprache auf der Insel Gomera”, ZEthn 19.731-41 (1887); J. 
Lajard, “Le langage sifflé des Canaries", Bulletin de la Société de Anthropologie 2.467-83 (1891); 
P. Verneau, “Le langage sans paroles’, L’ Anthropologie, 161-8 (1925). 

490 In ArchL 9.44—61 (1957) [Sp. translation RH Laguna 25.56—7 (1959)]. 

21 Historical philology and linguistic science, 17-18 (Oxford 1960). 

492 Os ciganos de Portugal, com um estudo sobre o calão (Lisbon 1892). 

#3 Remember his Notes linguistiques sur l'argot barcelonais (Barcelona 1924) and his “Über den 
verblümten Ausdruck im Spanischen', ZRPh 49.1—26 (1929). 

494 JGyLS 15.134-8 (1936), 16.161-81 (1937); VKR 10.3-41 (1937); RFE 25.161-81 (1941); Filología 
3.161-80 (1951); BF 10 = Miscelanea Coelho 1.296-319 (1949) and RomPh 7.360-6 (1954). 

495 Together with his miscellany, Estudios sobre los gitanismos del espafiol (Madrid 1951), several 
articles should be mentioned: RomPh 2.33—61 (1948-49); NRFH 2.373-6 (1948), 3.158-60 and 267-74 
(1949), 4.43-9 (1950); HR 16.97-119 (1948); Year Book of the Amer. Philos Soc. 276-7 (1952); BAE 
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Naturally, interlinguistic contacts are not limited to cases of substratum and super- 
stratum, since languages which are geographically separated also coexist; but in 
general, these contacts have only been studied in order to determine lexical loanwords 
(Gallicisms, Italianisms, Anglicisms, borrowings from Flemish, etc.)*% or the cultural 
influences, without taking up the most important linguistic problem, that of the 
integration of the foreign borrowing into the structure of the receiving language. 
Exceptions are several works of E. Lorenzo (1952, 1954, 1965) which are collected 
in his book El espanol de hoy, lengua en ebullición (Madrid 1966). Lorenzo has given 
special attention to the structural problem of the plurals of foreign words in Spanish, 
and has examined in general terms the role of syntactic and semantic anglicisms. The 
book of N.O. da Camara Borges, Influencia anglo-americana no falar da ilha de S. 
Miguel (Coimbra 1960), gives interesting data on the adaptation of anglicisms to the 
Portuguese of the Azores (a monograph which should be read keeping in mind the 
comments of B. Malmberg).?? 

The migration of words throughout the Mediterranean basin merits special men- 
tion, if only because of the linguistic complexity of the area.4% We have already 
alluded to cases in which Arabic acts as a mediator ;* but linguistic relationships in 
the Eastern and Western Mediterranean are of varied types.5% P. Aebischer (1936)501 
studied in his day with great detail the diffusion of THIA (at the expense of AMITA) 
in It., Prov., Cat., Sp., Port., and of THIUS (for AUUNCULUS) in It., Sp., Port., 
following the progress of this double Hellenism (of dissimilar distribution) during the 


32.73-94 (1953); Estudios García Blanco, 109-19 (Salamanca 1962); 'acáis' (s.v.) in DHLE (1962). He 
does not add anything new by studying the ‘Argot’ in ELH 2.349-63 (1967). Clavería's works won 
the app.ause of M.L. Wagner in RomPh 7.360-6 (1953-54). See the DCEC's "Indices", 1103, to 
locate J. Corominas' contributions. 

596 Tn addition to J. Corominas's DCEC, in which the “Indices”, 1100-6, permit an easy orientation 
to these problems, useful panoramic visions are found in ELH 2 (Madrid 1967): B. Pottier's “Gali- 
cismos” (127—51), G. Colon’s *Occitanismos" (153-92) and “Catalanismos” (193—238), G. Salvador’s 
“Lusismos” (239-61), J. Terlingen's “Italianismos” (263-305), and M-F. Valkhoff’s "Préstamos de 
lenguas modernas" (365-76); the absence in this volume of a chapter devoted to Anglicisms is sur- 
prising (cf. R.J. Alfaro, Diccionario de anglicismos? (Madrid 1964). See also J. H. Terlingen's Los 
italianismos en español desde la formación del idioma hasta principios del s. XVII (Amsterdam 1943) 
[cf. J. Corominas’ harsh review, Symposium 2.106-19 (1948) and J. E. Gillet’s assessment, RomPh 
2.246—52 (1948-49)]. 

297 SL 15.107-9 (1961). 

498 Also in the Atlantic ports there were multilingual situations favorable to the migration of words. 
In respect to this problem B. E. Vidos’ studies are interesting: “Mots créés, mots empruntés et curio- 
sités lexicologiques", and “Les problémes de l'emprunt et les relations qui ont existé entre la Péninsule 
Tbérique et les Pays-Bas (Flandre et Hollande)", RPF 4.269-309 (1951), 235-73 (1953). See also, by 
the same author, Estudios Menéndez Pidal 1.165-94 (1950) [cf. M. Alvar, Lengua y cultura, 62-3 
(Madrid 1966)]. K. Zangger, Contribution a la terminologie des tissus en ancien francais attestés dans 
les textes francais, provencaux, italiens, espagnols, allemands et latins (Bienne 1945). Cf. J. Alfán de 
Solalinde, Nomenclatura de los tejidos españoles del siglo XIII (Madrid 1969 [written in 19391). 

499 See fns. 443, 444, 448. 

50 J. Corominas had already written on "Les relacions am Grecia reflectides en el nostre vocabulari” 
[i.e., in Catalan] in Homenatge Rubió i Lluch 3.283-315 (Barcelona 1936). 

501 “Protohistoire de deux mots romans d'origine grecque: thius ‘oncle’ et thia ‘tante’; étude de 
stratigraphie linguistique", ASNP? 5.54-69, 125-42, and 211-24 (1936). 
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early Latin period. But in recent decades no one has demonstrated so complete a 
mastery of the sources nor so refined a vision of the problems as H. and R. Kahane, 
two American linguists of European extraction and interest. The Kahanes have made 
Mediterranean linguistics a specialty. Many of their studies are of notable interest to 
Hispano-Romance languages, above all to Catalan because of its greater participation 
in Mediterranean life. It suffices to recall their enlightening comments about “Three 
Aragonese words" (1946),9? bizguera ‘ridge pole’, fragut ‘highwayman’ and ares y 
mares ‘much’ or ‘many’ (‘hablar de ares y mares’, ‘tener ares y mares’ etc.); or con- 
cerning nautical words in Catalan palomar (1946),5% tafurea (1950),5 and sor- ~ 
surgir ~ -er (1950-51),5% or about other maritime words like Old Spanish halogue, 
Span., Port. falu(c)a Span. falucho, etc. (1958),5% from Nor. hulk/holok (via Gascon), 
or like orza, -ar (1958),5 from Grk. orthia, or like grumete (1961),5% from Old Nor- 
man grömr; or about the Levantine toponym Grao (1960);5 or in respect to perro 
and other “Animalia Pyrricha” (1960),510 etc. 511 

The recognition of the importance of the sea as a medium of linguistic diffusion?!? 
motivated, before the Second World War, the idea of carrying out an Atlante Lin- 
guistico Mediterraneo (= ALM)? the project languished for years,*!* but has been 
revived so that the ALM seems about to be finished." As for the Spanish part, 
M. Alvar long ago carried out the inquiries which he had been assigned.516 


502 Word 2.136-41 (1946). Bizquera (of Basque origin) > Fr. bischerie, Genoese becciaria, became 
a Mediterranean term; Arabic faraj > Faragut (the famous giant) > Aragonese fragut It. ferraguto; 
Aragonese ares y mares ^ Mod.Gk. dres máres. 

$3 “Ttalo-Byzantine étymologies III: palamarium ‘cable’”, Italica 23.178-88 (1946): Cat. paloma, 
-omar + Gr. palamärion — Genoese and Mediterranean palamarium. 

504 “El término mediterráneo tafurea ‘buque para caballos'", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 1.75-89 
(Madrid 1950). 

$5 “The Mediterranean term surgere ‘to anchor", RomPh 4.195-215 (1950-51). 

506 H.andR. Kahane and A. Tietze, “El término mediterráneo faluca", NRFH 7.56-62 (1953). Norse 
hulk/holok via Fr. and Gascon — Old Sp. haloque and (with a hyper-correct f-) the Mediterranean 
nautical term faluca. 

507 *Massaliotica’, Rohlfs Festschrift 231-42 (Halle 1958). 

508 “Germanic derivations of Romance words”, JEGP 460-76 (1961). Old Norman grömr (rascal) > 
Sp. grumete > Mediterranean term. They also treat Gothic nibil- >Sp. nebli; Byzantine Gk. roâldon 
-> Balcanic Latin > Gothic *tuld > Ibero-Romance toldo. 

$09 "The toponym gradus’, Names 8.240-3 (1960). 

939 Glotta 39.133-45 (1960). Gk. purrós >Massaliotic pirro- >Sp. perro; Gk. purrós >BURRUS 
(^ BI-); Gk. purrixos > BURRICUS (^ BI-), *-ICCUS; Gk. purrdkEs ->BURRACUS; etc. 

33! Other articles also are of interest to Ibero-Romance studies: BNJ 16.33—58 (1939-40) on Medit. 
scala (Sp. escala); HR 12.11-28 (1944) on bahia; Lg 20.77-84 (1944) on Port. moinante, möina (<S.W. 
France) <ELEMOSYNA; RomPh 5.174-80 (1951-52) on charlatán; Festschrift Wartburg, 417-39 
(Tubingen 1958) on galea, -era; etc. 

52 H Kahane, ‘The sea as a medium of linguistic diffusion’, Italica 28.287-91 (1951). 

513 M. Deanović, “Per un atlante e un dizionario delle voci mediterranee”, AR 21.269-83 (1937) and 
VR 3.315-20 (1938). 

5312 H, Kahane, “The project of the Mediterranean linguistic atlas’, Italica 18.33-6 (1941). 

515 After 1959 he began publishing in BALM. In the first volume he included (23-109) the *Ques- 
tionario dell" ALM.’ See M. Cortelazzo, "L'ALM. Una grande impresa di solidarietà culturale", Le 
lingue del mondo, 327-30 (1960). 

516 In the provinces of Murcia, Almería, Granada, Málaga, Cádiz, Huelva (on the Peninsula) and in 
Ceuta (a Spanish enclave on the Moroccan Coast), RFE 48-165, fn. 4 (1965). 
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3.8 Judeo-Spanish 


Investigations of Judeo-Spanish are now characterized by a greater diversity of foci 
than in the previous period. St? 

History has altered in a brutal way the destiny of the Sephardic communities, first 
in the Balkans and later in Morocco; consequently, the students of ‘Judeo’ as a 
spoken language are not now found in Europe or Africa IS but in America or in 
Israel. It is not strange then that today it is in the United States more than in Europe 
that new dialectal descriptions are being published? and that occasionally works 
appear which exhibit an original approach, like the structural study of “The verbal 
categories of Judeo-Spanish" (1953)??? by H. and R. Kahane and S. Saporta. 

On the other hand, the destruction of the Balkan communities has contributed to a 
shift of emphasis in research from the samples of spoken dialects to the written 
testimony of sixteenth and eighteenth century Judeo-Spanish. C.M. Crews has 
published (1960),5#4 accompanied by a good glossary, some “Extracts from the Me’am 
Lo'ez (Genesis)”, a very popular Biblical commentary by Jacob Hullí published in 
1730. I. S. Révah has schematized (1961),52 with extraordinary clarity, the character- 
istics of Eastern Judeo-Spanish in the three periods which can be documented: 
between 1547 and 1601, between 1729 and 1837, and from 1837 forward, trying at the 
same time to destroy some of the ideas implanted since Wagner's first studies (1914). 
This evaluation of the linguistic importance of ‘Ladino’ texts prior to the nineteenth 
century has brought about the opening of a new field of investigation, that of Judeo- 
Portuguese, which until now has scarcely been approached: G. Tavani (1959, 1961) 
has studied the morphological, syntactical, and lexical peculiarities of the Sephardic 
Portuguese of Leghorn (Italy) which, from the end of the sixteenth century until the 
eighteenth, co-existed with Judeo-Spanish, leaving abundant documentation (above 
all in the eighteenth century). 


517 "The Judeo-Spanish ‘classics’ continue to make contributions: M.L. Wagner, “Espigueo judeo- 
espafiol”, RFE 34.9-106 (1950); “Einige sprachliche Bemerkungen zum Cancionero de Baruh Uziel”, 
VR 20.1-12 (1961); “As influéncias recíprocas entre o portugués e o judeo-espanhol”, RP 15.189-95 
(1950); C. M. Crews, “Some Arabic and Hebrew words in Oriental Judaeo-Spanish", “Miscellanea 
Hispano-Judaica", and “Reflections on Judaeo-Spanish by a Spanish Jew", VR 14.296-309 (1955), 
16.224-45 (1957), and 20.13-38, 327-34 (1961). M. Molho has also studied the “Penetraciön de 
extranjerismos en el espafiol de Oriente" [Hebraisms, Turkisms, Italianisms, Gallicisms], PFLE 
1.325-34 (Madrid 1964). 

518 Exceptions: W. Giese, “Das Judenspanische von Rhodes”, Orbis 5.407-10 (1956); M. Alvar, 
Endechas judeo-espajiolas, 135-86 (Granada 1953); M. Sala, "Algunas observaciones lingüisticas sobre 
los refranes judeo-espafioles de Bucarest", Recueil d'études romanes, 225-41 (Bucharest 1959) and 
“Fonologia Iudeospaniolei din Bucuresti”, SCL 19.525-52 (1968). 

519 In addition to the studies carried out in the U.S.A. (based on the Sephardim living there), we 
should include in this category P. Bénichou’s study, *Observaciones sobre el judeo-espafiol de Mar- 
ruecos”, RFH 7.209-58 (1945), since he studies the speech of an immigrant family in Buenos Aires. 
52 HR 21.193-214 (1953). 

521 Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society: Literary and Historical Section 
9.13-106 (1960). 

522 “Formation et évolution des parlers judéo-espagnols des Balkans’, Iberida 6.173—96 (1961). 

5333 In AION-R 1.61—99 (1959) and in BF 19.283-8 (1960) [= 7X CILR, II, Lisbon 1961]. 
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In order to complete the diachronic view of Judeo-Spanish and Judeo-Portuguese 
one would have to begin by studying the Romance spoken in Hispanic synagogues. 
There is no doubt that medieval Biblical and liturgical texts (such as we know them 
through sixteenth century printings made by Jews expelled from Spain and from some 
fifteenth century Christian adaptations) represent a language deliberately full of 
Hebrew calques. But the problem is to determine whether the Jews in their daily 
conversation and in their secular writings used a Spanish or Portuguese notably 
distinct from that of the Christians. I.S. Révah (1961) maintains without hesitation 
that only the lexicon (especially the semantic fields related to ethical-religious tradi- 
tion) could denote the ethnic affiliation of the medieval Jew (because of the Hebraisms, 
of certain Arabisms, and of some other special words).** The monographic study dedi- 
cated by E. Alarcos to “La lengua de los Proverbios morales de don Sem Tob" (1951)52 
seems to confirm that bilingual writers (in Hebrew and Romance) only reveal their 
condition in stylistic traits, and not in their phonetics, morphology, or syntax, which 
conform to the Castilian norm (contrary to the belief held by I. González Llubera, 
the work’s scrupulous editor). But before denying the existence of any distinctive 
traits in common speech, one should make a thorough investigation on the basis of all 
available documentation." In the case of Portugal there is less information. A good 
testimony can be found in the Portuguese version (in Hebrew characters) of Aly Aben 
Ragel's *Libro conplido" done by Josef ben Gedalja Franco in 1411, and studied by 
G. Hilty.°® The descriptions of Jewish characters in Portuguese literature furnish 
very precise linguistic information; but it is absolutely necessary to collate this data 
very carefully in order not to confuse reality with caricature. P. Teyssier on studying 
La langue de Gil Vicente (Paris 1959), dedicates a very complete chapter to the study 
of the Jew and his language in literary tradition prior to Gil Vicente and in Gil 
Vicente's work.5?? 


54 Like meldar (the object of attention since R.J. Cuervo's time) or Did. Y. Malkiel has studied 
other words peculiar to the Spanish spoken by Jews in Spain (for example: Judaeo-Aragonese aladma 
^ alalma “excommunion”, RFH 8.136-41 (1946]). 

525 RFE 35.249300. 

52 Santob de Carrión, Proverbios morales, ed. by I. González Liubera, 26-51 (Cambridge 1947). 
González Llubera did not see that Sem Tob frequently rhymed only the final atonic syllable (homoio- 
teleuton). 

?" Beginning with the rich Navarrese-Aragonese documentation published by F. Beer, Die Jüden im 
christlichen Spanien (Berlin 1929—36). 

5% “Zur judenportugiesischen Übersetzung des Libro conplido", VR 16.297-325 (1957), 17.129-57 
and 220-59 (1958). The Portuguese version of 1411 is based on the Castilian translation of 1254 done 
in Toledo under the auspices of Alfonso X by Yehuda ben Mose (Aly Aben Ragel, El libro conplido 
en los iudizios de las estrellas, ed. by G. Hilty, Madrid 1954). 

52 Previously, G.T. Artola and W.A. Eichengreen had studied ^A Judeo-Portuguese passage in the 
Farga de Inés Pereira of Gil Vicente’, MLN 63.342-6 (1948). 
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3.9 The Resurgence of Catalan Studies: Historical Grammars and 
the Diccionari catala-valencia-balear 


Slowly, Catalan linguistics and philological studies were recommenced. Since 1947-48 
the journal Estudis Românics, directed by R. Aramon i Sierra, has published work 
produced by the survivors of the ‘Institut’ school and has established fruitful ties with 
European Romance and Catalan scholars.5%0 

In the early fifties®®! two works appeared almost simultaneously to fill a gap long 
lamented by Romance scholars: A. Badia i Margarit's Gramática Histórica Catalana 
(Barcelona 1951) and that of F. de B. Moll (Madrid 1952). Both visibly surpassed the 
previous works about Catalan, and they compared with the corresponding works 
Which we possessed for Castilian from earlier times. Only Moll treated syntax and 
word formation, and those sections can be considered the most definitive parts of 
his manual. In both works morphology is the least developed section. In Badía's 
Gramática phonetics receives a much more ample treatment than in Moll's. Both 
were well received by the critics, even by J. Corominas, who classified them as ‘im- 
portant and useful works' worthy of careful discussion (although, in certain aspects, 
he considers them ‘still very imperfect’). The article “De gramàtica histórica catalana: 
A propòsit de dos llibres"(1958),9?? which Corominas wrote as a result of the publica- 
tion of these two works, is itself one of the most substantial modern contributions to 
this field of study. 

The most curious work of Catalan philology* is perhaps the monumental Dic- 
cionari catalå-valenciå-balear conceived some time ago by Alcover (11932). It has 
now acquired, under the more expert direction of Moll and with the support of M. 
Sanchis Guarner (since 1943),5% a tone of superior scientific elegance and a very 
satisfactory rhythm of publication (the third volume was completed in 1949; the 
tenth and last volume was to be published in 1962). The Alcover-Moll Diccionari is 
conceived as an exhaustive dictionary of the Catalan language, ancient and modern, 
common and dialectal, general, familiar and professional, in which not even onomas- 
tics is excluded and in which there is also space for rich folkloristic and ethnographic 


$399 "Thanks, in large part, to R. Aramon, Catalan linguistics has benefitted from a demanding philo- 
logical tradition in the editing of medieval texts. Special prestige has accrued to the editions in the 
series ‘Els Nostres Classics’ (which also includes non-literary texts). On the criteria, history, and 
problems of “Les edicions de textos catalans medievals", see Aramon's important contribution to the 
AMCILR, 197—266. Especially interesting for the study of medieval Catalan are such works as 
Aramon's “Un debat de l'ànima i el cos, en versos catalans", Recueil Brunel, 38-52 (Paris 1955); 
" Augats, seyos qui credets Deu lo Payre”, Studies González Llubera, 1-30 (Oxford 1959); “Els cants 
en vulgar del Llibre Vermell de Montserrat", Analecta Montserratensia 10.9-54 (1964). 

51 M. Sanchis Guarner's Gramática valenciana (Valencia 1950), in spite of its prescriptive character, 
contains an important descriptive and historic study of Valencian Catalan. 

9$ Spitzer Festschrift, 123-48 (Bern 1958). 

533 Cf. M. Sanchis Guarner, Orbis 2.104-12 (1953); F. de B. Moll X CILR, 2.819-930 (Paris 1965). 
554 Vol. 2 (arra-carxotejar) was finished by Moll in 1935. Beginning with the letter ‘C? Moll intro- 
duced the ‘Institut’s’ orthography (which Alcover had refused to accept). Symbolically, the Civil War 
overtook the third volume at the word consegüencia. 
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information. In addition to being a ‘total’ dictionary it is etymological. Such an 
ambitious project has been accomplished in a completely satisfactory way: historical 
documentation and the collection of dialect words and phrases, localized and tran- 
scribed with phonetic rigor, compete in abundance; the organization of the huge stock 
of trustworthy data is scrupulous and its presentation is clear and elegant. Alcover’s 
Diccionari, initiated ‘at the beginning of the century in a picturesque way, in the end 
turned out to be (thanks to the enthusiasm of its creator and to Moll’s constancy and 
scientific rigor) one of the best dictionaries in the world.5®5 

The crisis in Catalan linguistics was in part overcome through the VIIéme Congres 
International de Linguistique Romane, Barcelona, April 7-10 195353 which had as 
a basic theme the 'study of the Catalan linguistic domain in relation to Ibero-Romance 
and Gallo-Romance languages. 537 


3.10 Medieval Texts; Linguistic Studies 


The publication of medieval compilations, in Latin and Romance, of traditional 
municipal law (known as fueros in Spanish, foros in Portuguese) has often depended 
on the importance that these legal bodies have for the history of law and on the 
interest that their extremely varied content has awakened among all kinds of his- 
torians. But the linguistic value of these compilations is no less significant; for this 
reason philologists have prepared many editions, as well as glossaries and even studies 
of the language and of the linguistic problems found in the fueros.5** 

The participation of philologists in the publication of fueros dates in Spain from the 
times of the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’. But not until 1948 was there a study 
of real linguistic importance,5* the work of R. Lapesa, one of the last representatives 
of the ‘Centro’ school. Lapesa, taking advantage of the knowledge and techniques of 


535 Cf. J.M. Llompart, “Ei Diccionari catalå-valenciå-balear”, Papeles de Son Armadans 17.337-50 
(1960); A. Badia, “El Diccionari d’Alcover i Moll" in Llengua i cultura als paisos Catalans, 165, 177- 
83 (Barcelona 1966) [1st ed. 1964], and Y. Malkiel in 7 Congr. Int. Hispanistas, 12-3 (Oxford 1964). 
The work of the editors has not ended, since they have undertaken the preparation of a new version 
(the recast Vol. 2 has already been published). 

536 The Actes et Mémoires, published by A. Badia, A. Griera, and F. Udina, came out in 1955 
[= AMCILR]. i 

337 The fact that Barcelona was selected as the site for the congress by the ‘Société de Linguistique 
Romane’ had a double symbolic value: on the one hand it represented an homage to the “ilengua 
catalana,” which was seriously threatened by the new social and political conditions; and on the 
other it made official the reincorporation of Spain into the European cultural community after ten 
years of ostracism. i 
538 See the panoramic view (not wholly balanced) which G. Tilander sketches in “Fuentes jurídicas", 
ELA 2.447-60 (Madrid 1959). 

539 Remember the publication (1916) of the fueros of Salamanca and Ledesma by F. de Onis, that 
of the municipalities of Zamora and Alba de Tormes by A. Castro, and the study (1952) of the Fuero 
de Madrid (see 2.7) by R. Lapesa. 

50 Previously, M. Garcia Blanco had studied the Dialectalismos leoneses de un codice del Fuero 
Juzgo (Salamanca 1927). 
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analysis acquired early during the preparation of his doctoral thesis (1931) on ‘El 
dialecto asturiano occidental en la Edad Media’, examined in a masterly way the 
linguistic peculiarities of the archaic Fuero de Avilés (1948), in which important traces 
of the Provencal spoken by the French immigrants are found in addition to the Asturian 
traits.°4 According to an enthusiastic appraisal by Y. Malkiel this work ‘in structure, 
underlying assumptions, sequence of operations, and technique of analysis comes 
remarkably close to the Orígenes del espanol’ Wi Certainly, Spanish studies of a later 
date on the language of other fueros do not compete in interest with this penetrating 
monograph.*43 Nevertheless, special mention should be made of M. Alvar's work 
on El fuero de Salamanca. Lingüística e historia (Granada 1968), in which he dis- 
cusses in detail the little fuero edited years before by F. de Onis. 

The most continuous and fruitful effort to make the Spanish fueros known is the 
beautifully edited Swedish collection of *Leges Hispanicae Medii Aevi' made possible 
by the initiative and care of G. Tilander.5% Before beginning this collection Tilander 
had already published Los Fueros de Aragón (Lund 1951)5% with a meticulous vocabu- 
lary amply illustrated with references to other works. All later works more or less 
conform to this model. There is an impressive list of published texts. The most out- 
standing are: E/ Fuero de Teruel, ed. by M. Gorosch(Stockholm 1950); Los Fueros de 
la Novenera, ed. by G. Tilander (Lund 1956) ;54° EI fuero de Estella, ed. by G. Holmer 
(Karlshamm 1963). Ordinarily these editions include a more or less extensive 
linguistic study in their ‘Introduction’, and end with an (etymological and compara- 
tive) vocabulary of all of the words in the text; study of the lexicon is better developed 


541 Asturiano y provenzal en el fuero de Avilés (Salamanca 1948). R. Lapesa also noted (in Homenaje 
Krüger 11.591--9 [Mendoza 1954]) Gallo-Romance traces attributable to Frankish residents of Toledo 
in the curious Auto de los reyes magos (eleventh century). J. Corominas rejects this interpretation, 
NRFH 12.75, fn. 8 (1958), believing the Auto to be Navarrese. I find less convincing Lapesa's “Intento 
de explicación histórica" of *La apócope en castellano antiguo" (a characteristic of Castilian from the 
second half of the eleventh century to the last third of the thirteenth) as a phenomenon, which although 
being originally Castilian, owes its diffusion and success to French and Provengal immigrants (monks, 
priests, bishops, feudal lords, and merchants) and to the prestige which Frankish culture, both monas- 
tic and courtly, enjoyed in Castile (Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.185-226 [Madrid 19517). Although the 
Franks could re-enforce the literary use of apocope (above all slowing down the phonetic adaptation 
of Gallicisms and words borrowed from Provengal and Catalan), I believe that apocope should be 
studied with reference to the syllabic structure of Old Spanish, in which the pattern CVC (and CVCC) 
was rich in variant forms in medial as well as word final position, the later tendency to generalize open 
syllables (CV) not having developed yet. 

9:32 SPh 49.448 (1925). 

5439 Nevertheless, Lapesa's 1963 recasting of his early note on the language of the Fuero de Madrid is 
important. Regarding the Fuero de Sepúlveda, see fn. 549. 

544 Together with unpublished works, the LHMA also include second editions of some of G. 
Tilander's minor works: the texts, accompanied by a glossary, of the Aragonese fueros proclaimed at 
the time of the black plague of 1348 (RFE 22.1—74 [1935]); the statutes of the ‘aljama’ of Saragossa 
of 1331 [SNPA 12.1-45 (1939-40)], etc. 

545 Los Fueros de Aragón según el ms 458 de la Bibl. Nac. de Madrid. 

*$ An Aragonese translation of the work In excelsis Dei thesauris (or Maior compilatio) written by 
Vidal de Canellas (t 1252). 

547 El Fuero de Estella según el ms. 944 de la Bibl. de Palacio de Madrid. 
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than that of the grammar.? Also, the vocabularies prepared by M. Alvar and J. 
Roudil which accompany their editions of Los Fueros de Sepúlveda (Segovia 1953)5% 
and El Fuero de Baeza (The Hague 1962)°°° are complete inventories of all the words 
in the text. 

Although the second and third parts of M. Molho’s critical edition of E/ Fuero de 
Jaca, dedicated to a linguistic study and to a vocabulary, have not yet appeared, the 
published volume (Saragossa 1964) interestingly uses very precise linguistic arguments 
to illuminate the character of the various versions and manuscripts and the com- 
plexity of their interrelations. In the course of his study, Molho made sensational 
discoveries about the linguistic situation of the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and he has revealed the survival of Provencal 
until the end of the sixteenth century in the cities of Navarre which were surrounded by 
Basque speakers as well as the early and progressive linguistic Hispanization (between 
the twelfth and thirteenth century) of the Franks in Aragon and the Ebro valley.5% 

While the family of fueros rendered in Castilian and Aragonese Romance (Teruel, 
Baeza, Sepülveda, etc.) and derived from the Forum Conche (a compilation itself 
based on the laws of Sepülveda) is well known, the corresponding family of Romance 
fueros of León and Portugal (based on the laws of Ciudad Rodrigo) has been less 
studied. Nevertheless, the general linguistic problems raised by the Romance versions 
of these fueros and, in particular, the phonetics and morphology of the fueros of the 
Leonese district of Riba-Coa (later incorporated into Portugal) have been the object of 
the most complete and suggestive study published to date on the legal texts of the Pen- 
insular Middle Ages: L. F. Lindley Cintra, A linguagem dos Foros de Castelo Rodrigo 
(Lisbon 1959).55? Cintra’s fundamental conclusion is that the fueros, even though in 
certain cases they reflect the local language, in other cases are indebted to alien lin- 
guistic tradition. In the Castelo Rodrigo fuero two linguistic systems coexist, that 
of a Galician-Portuguese copyist (who according to Cintra would be a representa- 
tive of the Riba-Coa speakers) and that of the official language which the copyist 
pretended to write, the Leonese of Extremadura de León. The remaining fueros of 
the district, those of Castelo Melhor, and those in Latin with Romance elements of 
Alfaiates and Castelo Bom which all have a purely Leonese character (as do those 
of Coria, Cáceres, and Usagre), would be linguistically foreign to the district in which 
they were used. 


518 (Cf. Y. Malkiel's and J. Corominas’ important reviews of some of these studies in Lg 31.261-91 
(1955), Lg 35.670-92 (1959), and NRFH 12.202-13 (1958). 

549 In the edition of Los Fueros de Sepúlveda (Segovia 1953), the “Estudio lingüístico y vocabulario" 
(571-871) was done by M. Alvar; there is a separate off-print of his extensive work. 

559 According to the manuscript of the Municipal Archives of Baeza. And in VR 22.127—74, 219-384 
(1963), according to ms. 8331 of the Arsenal library of Paris. 

551 Cf. M. Molho, “Difusión del Derecho pirenaico (Fuero de Jaca) en el Reino de Aragón", BABL 
28.265-352 (1959-60). 

552 A linguagem dos Foros de Castelo Rodrigo. Seu confronto com a dos Foros de Alfaiates, Castelo 
Bom, Castelo Melhor, Coria, Cáceres e Usagre. Contribuição para o estudo do leonés e do galego- 
portugués do sec. XIII: I. Introdugäo; II. Texto; III. Estudo fonético e morfolögico (Lisbon 1959). 
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Aside from the fueros, other legal texts of lesser importance have elicited lexico- 
graphic commentaries.553 

It is not my purpose to account for the philological works eticii to medieval 
literature which include, as a part of a new edition of the text, an exposition of the 
paleographic and linguistic traits of the manuscript or manuscripts used. But I do 
believe that it is necessary to make an exception for certain publications which have a 
special linguistic interest, whether it be for the problems they raise, or for methodo- 
logical innovation, or for the extraordinary richness of the notes relative to language. 

The very interesting description of the Holy Land called La fazienda de Ultra Mar, 
rescued from oblivion by M. Lazar (Salamanca 1965),55% would be of great importance 
to the history of the Spanish language if the editor’s hypothesis that it was written 
directly in Castilian in the first half of the twelfth century could be proved. In order 
to prove that the work was written in Castilian, Lazar shows that La fazienda de Ultra 
Mar is based on the Hebrew Bible and not on the Vulgate, and he affirms that between 
the Hebrew text and the Castilian there is no trace of a Latin version. It is unfortunate 
that Lazar has let himself be too easily convinced by his own arguments and that he 
considers it unnecessary to treat the problem in detail. As a result the reader resists 
accepting the strange hypothesis that at that date an archdeacon of Antioch of 
Frankish origin (named Almeric, perhaps the one who was patriarch of Antioch from 
1142) would send to a Peninsular prelate (don Remont, the archbishop of Toledo), 
a native of Agen (Languedoc) and educated in France, a description of the Holy Land 
written in Castilian. If the non-existence of a Latin original were proved, one would 
still have to think in terms of a Provençal or French original.555 

The absence of clear ‘linguistic frontiers’ in medieval written manifestations of the 
Romance languages is a well-known phenomenon. One cannot exactly speak of 
translations, but of versions more or less adapted to different languages. Within the 
Peninsula the similarity between Galician-Portuguese and Castilian (without any 
necessity for intervention of ‘linking’ dialects such as Leonese) permitted both litera- 
tures to share their works.°°* In the eastern part of the Peninsula the greater distance 


53 For example B. Pottier, “Notes sur le lexique aragonais”, Romania 70.68—73 (1948) and “Etude 
lexicologique sur les Inventaires aragonais", VR 10.87-218 (1948-49); M. Alvar, “Lexicografia 
medieval: El Peaje de Jaca de 1437’, Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.91-133 (Madrid 1951). 

554 Almerich Arcidiano de Antiochia, La fazienda de Ultra Mar (Biblia Romanceada et Itinéraire 
Biblique en prose castillane du XIIe siècle), ed. by M. Lazar (Salamanca 1965). The publication was 
preceded by an article in Sefarad 22.251—95 (1962). 

555 After dating the work according to the information provided by the letter from Remen argo- 
bispo de Toledo’ to ‘don Almeric argidiano de Antiochia! and the latter's answer (which in the ms. 
precede La fazienda), Lazar affirms (13-14) that the author did not make use of Latin, but of Castilian 
directly; the verification of this important point is not attempted until the chapter “La Bible Hebrai- 
que: source de La Fazienda de Ultra Mar” (20-4) in which it is only shown that La Fazienda does not 
follow the Vulgate translation. In the letters exchanged between the prelates they declare themselves 
‘amigos de mangebia” and brothers “por la compannya de las letras que aprisiemos en uno’. 

556 A typical case is that of the Estoria del Sancto Grayal et de rrey Artur translated in 1313, from 
French to one of the Hispanic languages (either Portuguese or Galician, or Castilian with Leonese 
traits) by a certain Brother Juan Bivas, at the request of Juan Sanchez, the schoolmaster of Astorga, 
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between Catalan and Castilian was mediated by the existence of Aragonese in which 
both castilianisms and catalanisms filled in without difficulty. There are many studies 
of literary texts which, in one form or another, must deal with the problem of trans- 
lation and linguistic mixture." But here I shall cite two works for their originality 
and the scope of their observations: the introductory volume (Lisbon 1951) to the 
critical edition of the Crónica Geral de Espanha de 1344, prepared by L.F. Lindley 
Cintra, and the study by R. af Geijerstam which accompanies his edition of Juan 
Fernández de Heredia's La Grant Cronica de Espanya, Books I-II (Uppsala 1964). 

With the study of the Spanish and Portuguese ‘Crönicas Generales’ carried out by 
Cintra, Portuguese philology has reached a peak.55 For his methodological rigor, 
for the precision with which he manages the available information in an extremely 
complex field of study, and for the ability with which he lifts himself above the exacting 
analysis of details to undertake the formation of broad, general views, Cintra, who 
considers himself a late disciple of Menéndez Pidal, in effect reminds one of the 
youthful Menéndez Pidal (of the turn of the century). Although this work is more 
important to philology than to linguistics, its nucleus constitutes a linguistic problem: 
the demonstration that the two Spanish versions of the Crónica de 1344 (the one which 
contains the original wording and the one which reflects a reworking toward 1400) 
are based on Portuguese originals. The simplicity and originality with which Cintra 
solves this problem are proof that traditional methods of textual criticism are still 
open to renovation. 

The linguistic interest in Geijerstam's study does not stem from the paleographic 
and linguistic characteristics of the manuscript of the edited version of La Grant 
Cronica," but from the study of how the languages of the sources (Castilian, Catalan, 
Aragonese, Latin, etc.) influence in a very marked and varied way, the language of the 
definitive work, through the rough drafts and notebooks from the Prior's scriptorium 


five years after the founding of Coimbra's University. Derived from this translation are: the Portu- 
guese Livro de Josep Abaramatia, the Castilian-Leonese fragment of the Libro de Josep Abarimatia or 
del Sancto Grial, the Castilian-Leonese fragment of the Estoria de Merlin e del rey Artus, the Castilian 
Baladro del Sabio Merlin con sus profecias, the Castilian-Leonese fragment of the Agravin, the Portu- 
guese A Demanda do Santo Graal, and the Spanish La Demanda del Sancto Grial. Other good examples 
are Alfonso X's General Estoria, of which there is a Galician Portuguese manuscript; the Cronica do 
Mouro Rasis, translated from Arabic to Portuguese by Gil Pérez (with Maestre Mahomad's assistance) 
for King Dinis, of which there existed a Portuguese manuscript and three surviving Castilian manu- 
scripts; the Crónica de Castilla with numerous Castilian manuscripts and one in Portuguese; the 
Crónica de 1344, originally written in Portuguese but surviving in both Portuguese and Spanish manu- 
scripts (the latter still containing many Portuguese forms); etc. 

557 For example: K. Pietsch, “On the language of the Spanish Grail fragments", M Phil 13.369—78, 
625-46 (1915) and Spanish Grail fragments, 2 vols. (Chicago 1924—25); D. Catalán, Poema de Alfonso 
XI. Fuentes, dialecto, estilo, 33-49 (Madrid 1953). For analogous problems in a later epoch, see D. 
Alonso, “Problemas del castellano vicentino” in his edition of Gil Vicente's Tragicomedia de don 
Duardos; P. Teyssier, La langue de Gil Vicente (Paris 1959); R. Menéndez Pidal, “La lengua de 
Cristóbal Colón, BHi 42.5-28 (1940). 

555 Cf, D. Catalán, RomPh 13.67-70 (1959-60). 

559 Edición según el manuscrito 10133 de la Bibl. Nac. de Madrid, con introducción critica, estudio 
lingüístico y glosario. 
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in Avignon. 'Heredia's language’ which we would hope to find in the manuscript 
copied for the Prior’s own library, is nothing more than a (quite variable) compromise 
between the languages used in the sources which are combined in the chronicle, 
the language of various individuals of the scriptorium who made abstracts of these 
sources, the linguistic prejudices of the emendators, and the habits of the scribe who 
made the final copy.5% What remains then of the so-called language of Heredia, the 
author asks with reason.**! The case is exemplary and should not be forgotten. 

J. Corominas’ monumental critical edition of the Libro de buen amor (Madrid 
1967),° will undoubtedly produce censure and controversy (given his methodology),56 
but the edition's own critical apparatus demonstrates that the editor's most valuable 
effort is directed toward a clarification of the text from the linguistic point of view. 
The lexical richness of the Libro de buen amor and the syntactic complexity of its 
poetry clearly invite divergent interpretations, but the systematic line by line com- 
mentary undertaken by Corominas represents a very obvious step forward in the 
solution of remaining problems. 


3.11 Dialect Monographs in Spain and Portugal 


Around the forties several circumstances led to a reorientation of dialectal studies in 
Spain as well as in Portugal. In Spain after the abandonment of the collective works 
planned by the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’ and the dispersion of the specialists 
who had been coordinating the projects, the initiative shifted to young investigators, 
unrelated to one another, and deprived of the firm guidance of a master actively 
interested in dialect study. In Portugal the old direction indicated by Leite de Vascon- 
celos tended toward unproductiveness (in spite of some valuable undertakings)*™ 
when a new dialectology, clearly foreign in origin, appeared at the University of 


Coimbra. 
Although the change of direction had different causes in the two countries, the 


50 "Which, in part, are known. 

561 Heredia's language served as the fundamental basis for G.W. Umphrey's studies of “Aragonese 
texts, now edited for the first time" and “The Aragonese dialect", RHi 16.244-87 (1907), 24.5-45 
(1911). Afterwards J. Vives paid it special attention in Juan Fernández de Heredia, Gran Maestre de 
Rodas (Barcelona 1927) and later A. Badia did in “Algunas notas sobre la lengua de Juan Fernández 
de Heredia", RFE 28.177-89 (1944), “Sobre los extranjerismos léxicos en el aragonés de Juan Fer- 
nández de Heredia", Homenaje Krüger 2.193—7 (Mendoza 1954), and “Tres notas de sintaxis medieval 
aragonesa", Festschrift Kuhn 325—32 (Innsbruck 1963). 

552 A bit earlier G. Chiariani produced another critical edition (Naples 1964). 

568 The first truly significant reaction to the Corominas edition is A. Vàrvaro's “Nuovi studi sul 
Libro de buen amor, 1: Problemi testuali”, RomPh 22.133—57 (1968). 

564 After the death of Leite de Vasconcelos, one of his students, B. Lopes da Silva, published a very 
complete and valuable monograph on O falar crioulo de Cabo Verde (Lisbon 1957), in which he 
describes in detail the phonetics of the island dialects and makes abundant syntactical, morphological, 
and lexical observations. Also of interest are the Apontamentos acerca do falar do Baixo Minho by 
F.J. Martins (Lisbon 1957-58). Other traditional dialectologists (J. A. Capela e Silva, 1947; M.J. 
Delgado, 1951; A. Viana, 1954) limit themselves to gathering vocabulary in the provinces of southern 
Portugal. 
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consequences were quite similar. Following at considerable distance the course of 
Romance linguistics as practiced in Germany, the new dialectology began to pay 
special interest to lexicon and was permeated with or colored by (according to the case) 
the “Wörter-und-Sachen’ methodology, when the popularity of such studies had 
already begun to wane in central Europe.*® On the other hand, in Spain as well as 
Portugal, dialect study remained subordinated to university interests and activities. 
Suddenly numerous and extensive dialect monographs appeared, as handy and fruitful 
expedients for fulfilling the requirements of a dissertation for the ‘Licenciatura’ (in 
Portugal) or of a thesis for the doctorate (in Spain). The proliferation of these works 
and the generous reception which they found in journals and in series of specialized 
publications, facilitated the early creation of a ‘genre’ within which new works could 
be produced in indefinite succession. Although the greatest vogue for these works 
occurred in the decade from 1945 to 1955, they have continued to be published without 
interruption until today.5 

The merit of the dialect monographs which have appeared in Spain and Portugal 
in the last twenty-five years is variable. Considered as a whole, they can be credited 
with filling an important void. Because of these works, Ibero-Romania has ceased to 
be an axea neglected by comparative studies, and what is even more important, the 
special problems which the Hispanic data yield have begun to draw the attention of 
linguists from outside the geographic regions in which the data were collected. But, 
at the same time, we must recognize that, with few exceptions, these are not works of 
great enterprise. Most of them suffer the same defect: their authors are mere appren- 
tices at dialectology, who could only be expected to follow faithfully pre-established 
models.557 It seems to me that the belief that dialect studies can be left to people who 
have but modest linguistic preparation is a serious error. In reality few fields of work 
demand knowledge of so varied a range of linguistic disciplines and of such diverse 
methods of investigation as dialectology. If in the gathering of data the dialectologist 
must show his skill as a phonetician and ethnologist, in the organization of materials 
he has to be at the same time a phonologist, a grammarian, a lexicographer, and an 
etymologist. It is not easy for the inexperienced investigator of dialects, at the time he 
writes his monograph, to know how to transform his fieldnotes into a coherent and 
complete description ofthe linguistic reality under study, and itis even less probable that 
he will succeed in dynamically interpreting the geographic panorama distinguishing 
linguistic strata, or in reconciling the data of contemporary dialects with those of 
paleodialectology, and that he will have, moreover, a pan-Romanic view of the 


55 The ‘lexicalization’ of linguistics and the “Wörter-und-Sachen’ method, which originated in 
Germany and Austria, later reached their peak in Germanic Switzerland. In their present state of 
decline they still enjoy great prestige among certain circles in Italy, Belgium, provincial France, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

568 The latest monograph which has come to my attention is not a Spanish thesis, but one from 
Edinburgh: R.J. Penny, El habla pasiega (Madrid [in press]). 

59? Tt is surprising, nevertheless, that the works done by experienced dialectologists generally show 
the same lack of interest in superseding the long-established models. 
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phenomena, mastering simultaneously the evidence offered by Romance languages 
and dialects and that adduced from the study of Latin as a living language (differen- 
tiated socially and dialectally, and mobile on the time axis). 

In Portugal, the rejuvenation of dialectology began with the naming of M. Paiva 
Boléo as titular professor to the chair of Portuguese philology at the University of 
Coimbra. Paiva Boléo studied in Hamburg with F. Krüger, and his conception of 
linguistics (or ‘philology’ according to domestic terminology) remains firmly anchored 
in the prewar tradition of Hamburg, without making many concessions to other 
schools.55 When the Revista Portuguesa de Filologia (= RPF), a journal ‘dedicated 
to the scientific study of the Portuguese language’, was founded in 1947, the intro- 
ductory pages announced that ‘although works about phonetics, morphology, syntax, 
and stylistics could be published, special attention would be dedicated to lexicology, 
onomastics, toponymy, dialectology, and linguistic geography’ and that ‘an important 
place would even be given to ethnography in its material aspect in order to discover 
the relations between words and objects'.5% The dialect monographs produced in 
Coimbra (the unpublished ones as well as those in the RPF)5" clearly reflect this 
tendency to identify linguistics with the study of language as a projection of material 
culture. The most frequent pattern is defined by titles such as ‘A contribution to the 
study of the language, ethnography, and folklore of the parish of ...' or ‘of the county 
of ...'.51 At other times monographs treat the vocabulary connected with a specific 
rural activity or offer a study of a technical language.» A third type of work is made 
up of onomasiologic monographs, dedicated to the study throughout Portugal of 
an object from the material culture, in its various types and the names it receives,573 
or to the consideration of words or phrases used to express an idea.?”* 

The ‘Centro de Estudos Filológicos' at the University of Lisbon and the BF re- 


568 Paiva Boléo's pamphlet Temas de linguística Portuguesa e Românica (Coimbra 1968), in which 
he presents a summary of the ‘curso de férias’ offered in the University, confirms the author's faith- 
fulness to the ethnographic-dialectological school of linguistics to the exclusion of other topics and 
approaches. 

580  RPF 1.i-iv (1947). The first volume begins with an article by K. Jaberg, “Geographie linguis- 
tique et expressivisme phonétique: Les noms de la “balangoire” en portugais", RPF 1.1-43 (1947) 
followed by some additions made by Paiva Boléo (45—58). 

570 J.G. Herculano de Carvalho lists the unpublished theses (up to 1961) in RPF 11.312-7 notes (1962). 
571 By M.T. de Mendoga Lino Neto (in which he contrasts the life and language of fishermen and 
peasants in the vicinity of Vila do Conde) [1945], RPF 1.59-152 (1947), 2.122-87 (1948); M.L.O. 
Monteiro dos Santos Costa (on Porto Santo, Madeira) [1945], RPF 1.341—90 (1947), 2.28-91 (1948), 
3.90-151 (1949-50); M.P. da Silva Pereira (on Fafe, a very extensive district which affords a diversity 
of parishes for study) [1949], RPF 3.169-219 (1949-50), 4.20-169, 374-416 (1951), 5.89319 (1952); 
M. Alves Lima (on Matosinhos, with greater attention paid the linguistic section than in other mono- 
graphs) [1955], RPF 11.323-462 (1961), 12.41—197, 395-508 (1962-63). 

572 T. Alves da Silva, ‘A linguagem corticeira' [1945], RPF 5.184—224 (1952), 6.137-200 (1953-55). 
53 We shall refer to them later on. 

54 M.L.A.L. Ventura Morujáo, "Designagóes para ‘remuneração do trabalho’ em Portugués” 
(1956), RPF 11.123-205 (1961). A thesis “Designagöes portuguesas para ‘embriaguez’”, done in 
Heidelberg by H. Kröll, was published in RPF 5.1-61 (1952), 6.73-135 (1953-55), 7.17-118 (1956) 
(with additions in RPF 13.383-93 [1964-65]). Kröll also studied the words and locutions connected 
with the idea of ‘to hit’ in RF 62.32-66 (1950). 
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mained faithful to a more expansive conception of philology and linguistics. At first, 
dialectology did not occupy a very important place in the research undertaken at 
Lisbon, but in the fifties the renewal of work on the ALPI in Portugal obliged L, F. 
Lindley Cintra to abandon ‘office’ philology for fieldwork,*5 and this experience 
was immediately reflected in his professional work. In the last fifteen years dialectal 
topics have abounded in dissertations prepared in Lisbon for the “licenciatura’.?”® 
Generally a locality or several neighboring localities are studied, attention being paid 
equally to ethnography and folklore on the one hand, and to dialectal grammar 
(phonetics, morphology, and syntax) on the other. 

In Spain the preferred approach was the monograph dedicated to the description of 
the dialect of a locality or a small region (of the Leonese or Aragonese domain; later, 
of the Castilian domain t00),5”” which combined strictly dialectal observations with 
the study of certain aspects of popular culture; they are usually entitled ‘El habla 
de .... There are few studies which deal exclusively with the rural lexicon. In 
contrast with Portugal, where anthropology and linguistics have always been inti- 
mately related (from the times of F.A. Coelho and J. Leite de Vasconcelos),"? in 
Spain ethnographic studies have not progressed as far as linguistic studies;5% this 
situation explains why the influence of the ‘words and things’ method has been much 
more superficial in Spain than in Portugal. For the most part,” Spanish dialect 
monographs only juxtapose, rather than combine, a linguistic study (modelled after 
Menéndez Pidal’s first works) with a lexicographic section, in which the collected 


575 Cintra replaced A.N. de Gusmão as the Portuguese representative on the ALPI and was to 
carry out (together with A. Otero) the majority of the interviews (1953-54). See 13.12. 

576 Several have been published: M. L. Carvalhäo Buescu, Monsanto. Etnografia e linguagem (Lisbon 
1961); M. R. Dias Costa, Murteira, uma povoagåo do concelho de Loures (Lisbon 1961); J. Lopes 
Alver, A linguagem dos pescadores da Ericeira (Lisbon 1965). J.G. Herculano de Carvalho gives a 
complete list of dissertations (up to 1960) in RPF 11.10-1, fn. 3 (1962). 

57 Publications of this type are practically lacking for the Catalan area. Undoubtedly their absence 
can be attributed to the special situation of Catalan in the postwar years (see fn. 282). Thus, even a 
Catalan as dedicated to his native culture as A. Badía began working on the Aragonese dialects next 
to the Catalan border. In order better to understand this ‘collaboration’ cf. pages 129-30 of Badia’s 
book, Llengua i cultura als paisos Catalans (Barcelona 1966), within the context of pages 119-47 of 
the same work. In the sixties J. Veny published studies on a particular dialectal variety of Majorcan: 
“Notes phonétiques sur le parler de Campos (Majorque)", BF 20.323-40 (1962) and “Notas léxicas 
sobre el habla de Campos (Mallorca)", Orbis 12.132-40 (1962). 

58 Exceptions are the short monographs by M. Alvar, Palabras y cosas en la Aézcoa (Saragossa 1947) 
and by A. Zamora Vicente, Léxico rural asturiano. Palabras y cosas de Libardón (Colunga) (Granada 
1953). J. Caro Baroja's study, La vida rural en Vera de Bidasoa (Madrid 1944) is clearly ethnographic 
in orientation. 

579 The outstanding ethnologists of today are J. Dias and F. Galhano of the Center for Ethnological 
Research of Oporto. Up to the mid-sixties all important information was included in E. Pereira's 
Bibliografia analitica de etnografia portuguesa (Lisbon 1965). 

580 "Today J. Caro Baroja stands out as an ethnographer of prestigious authority who has a solid 
linguistic background. 

531 J, Millán Urdiales’ study EI habla de Villacidayo (Léon) (Madrid 1966) is a significant exception. 
Also abundant ethnographic and folklore materials are to be found in G. García Martínez's book, 
El habla de Cartagena (Murcia 1958), the work of an amateur. 
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vocabulary is ordered in relation to the ‘things’ and the activities of peasant life or, 
less frequently, by semantic fields.582 

Among all the dialect monographs produced in Spain and Portugal very special 
mention should be made of a doctoral dissertation by J. G. Herculano de Carvalho, 
Coisas e palavras. Aleuns problemas etnográficos e linguísticos relacionados com os 
primitivos sistemas de debulha na Peninsula Ibérica (Coimbra 1953).55 Unlike other 
Peninsular dialectologists, Herculano de Carvalho is a Romance scholar, in the same 
sense in which this expression is used in Germanic Europe. Although he studied 
philology in Lisbon, in 1953 he boasted of being a disciple of J. Jud, with whom he 
completed his studies in Zurich (1946-49). Herculano de Carvalho's dissertation does 
not pretend to point out new directions for Romance linguistics, but it is one of the 
most notable and fruitful applications of the combined methods of ‘Die Sprach- 
geographie’ and of “Wörter und Sachen’ in the field of Romance linguistics. After 
selecting a very limited part of the vocabulary of his own language (which was con- 
nected with a rural activity in the process of disappearing) Herculano de Carvalho 
very carefully gathered all of the relevant ethnographic and linguistic information®®* 
and compared his abundant Portuguese materials with the scantier data he was able 
to find in the rest of the Iberian Peninsula and with Romance documentation in 
general. In his study he succeeded in combining imaginatively ethnographic and 
linguistic stratigraphy, focusing on Portugal and northwestern Spain, with a pan- 
Romance vision of the phonetic and semantic trajectories of words Si 

Some other onomasiologic works published in Coimbra, although less ambitious and 
less rich in peripheral contributions, are also worthy of praise (M.H. Nogueira de 
Morais's “A dobadoira", 1958;58® M. H. Santos Silva's “O cesto”, 1961).°8’ Their 
point of departure is a comparison of Portuguese data with those offered by the A7S.588 

The abundance in Spain as well as in Portugal of monographs dedicated to the 


582 ^A Badia, El habla del valle de Bielsa (Barcelona 1950) and L. Rodríguez Castellano, La variedad 
dialectal del Alto Aller (Oviedo 1951) subdivide vocabulary into a whole series of semantic fields, 
following a suggestion made by W. von Wartburg, and already adopted before the War in some theses 
done at Leipzig and Chicago. 

588 It was published simultaneously in Biblos 29 (1953). 

584 Contributing abundant unpublished data about the living language (but not about earlier stages 
which would have obliged him to extend his philological inquiries to Portuguese archives). 

55 Cf. Y. Malkiel’s enthusiastic (‘it is one of the most impressive dissertations in Romance linguistics 
that have lately come to my attention") and informative review in Lg 33.45—76 (1957). Malkiel does, 
however, point out some weakness in the work: the conception of Latin as an abstract entity (con- 
trasting with the richly variegated vision of the languages derived therefrom) and the absence of 
structural concepts and techniques of descriptive linguistics (which would complete the dynamic, 
diffusionist vision). [Malkiel's study has been included in Essays on linguistic themes, 281—310 (Oxford 
1968).] 

5886 RPF 7.129-249 (1956), 8.61-160 (1957) [a dissertation for the ‘Licenciatura’ done in 19531. 
587 RPF9.215-338 (1958-59), 10.155-272 (1960) [a dissertation for the ‘Licenciatura’ done in 1954]. 
For titles of other unpublished dissertations see J.G. Herculano de Carvalho, RPF 11.315, fn. 1 
(1961). 

588 The study of objects is very complete and is accompanied, above all in O cesto, by a magnificent 
collection of drawings and photographs. 
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description of a dialect or of dialectal variety invites us to appraise them as a whole, 
as a ‘genre’ and to include in this general evaluation individual observations which 
different works might suggest. 

The various monographs differ from one another in the criteria used for selecting 
the dialectal area under study. Sometimes the selection depends on external factors 
(where the author was born,*®? chance residence???); sometimes it is based on lin- 
guistic reasons (location,9?! purity or unusualness of the dialect*??); sometimes there 
is a combination of various criteria.5% The best results have been obtained by dialect- 
ologists who have had previous experience with the dialect studied?” and who, after- 
wards, have proceeded methodically in the gathering of their materials (for example: 
L. Rodriguez Castellano in western Asturias, 1954—57;595 J. Neira in Lena, 1955;5% 


589 For example, J. Millán Urdiales, Villacidayo, who studies a Leonese village with a highly Casti- 
lianized speech simply because he is a native of the region. 

590 For example, A. Zamora Vicente, El habla de Mérida y sus cercanías (Madrid 1943), after having 
lived for a year in the region under study. 

$1 For example, J. M. Baz, El habla de la tierra de Aliste (Madrid 1967) [a thesis read in 1950], who 
studies the extreme southern Leonese dialects bordering the region of Miranda in Portugal; or 
M. Alvar, “Notas sobre el español hablado en la isla de La Graciosa (Canarias Orientales)", RFE 
48.293-319 (1967), who dedicates a special study to the speech of a sparsely populated island (with 
fewer than a thousand inhabitants) adjacent to Lanzarote, just because it is a curious appendage to the 
north of the latter. 

52 For example, C. Casado, El había de la Cabrera Alta (Madrid 1948) resorted to studying a very 
isolated and little known Leonese region in order to find a dialect little influenced by the official 
language; or M. Sanchis Guarner, who investigated “El habla de Aguaviva de Aragon”, RFE 33.15-65 
(1949) knowing in advance its singular character; or M.C. Díaz Castafiön, who studied El bable del 
Cabo de Peñas (Oviedo 1966), because it is a dialect with vocalic metaphony which is isolated from the 
principal zone in which this phenomenon occurs. 

53 A prior knowledge of the region and of the existence of a dialect with salient features usually 
produces the most interesting studies. 

504 Naturally, those who investigate the speech of their own villages have the best access to sources 
of information (the local speakers). But sometimes they run the risk of writing precipitously, depend- 
ing only on memory, because they believe that they master the dialect personally, when in reality 
their knowledge is neither very profound nor really exact (since the investigator belongs to the local 
bourgeosie which does not use the dialect daily). Such is the case of G. Alvarez, El habla de Babia y 
Laciana (Madrid 1949), who takes for granted the dialectal unity of 41 of the 42 villages of Babia and 
Laciana (in spite of recognizing that Babia is more influenced by Castilian), and he bases his descrip- 
tion on the dialect of Babia which he learned from his mother. On the other hand, investigations 
carried on by outsiders often give poor results or in certain cases untrustworthy results, since the time- 
devoted to familiarizing themselves with the dialect has been very limited or non-existent, and the 
gathering of data has been accomplished in a very few weeks. An example of the first defect can be 
seen in C. Casado's sketchy monograph on Cabrera Alta with its meager vocabulary (and lack of a 
section devoted to syntax). An example of the second defect is M. Alvar's study of the Spanish of 
Tenerife, which will be discussed later. 

595 Aspectos del bable occidental (Oviedo 1954) and Contribución al vocabulario del bable occidental 
(Oviedo 1957). Rodríguez is a native of the parish of Besullo (where he maintains roots), but he 
surveyed the whole area in 1932, while working on the ALPI and complementary studies (cf. RomPh 
9.368—9 [1955—561); afterwards he completed his notes with other investigations. 

56 El habla de Lena (Oviedo 1955); “La metafonía en las formas verbales del imperativo y del per- 
fecto. Adiciones al habla de Lena", Archivum 12.383—93 (1963). 
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G. Salvador in Cullar-Baza, 1957;5 M. L. Carvalhäo Buescu in Monsanto, 1961 ;5°8 
M. Menéndez Garcia in Navelgas, 1963-65 ;°°° J. Millán in Villacidayo, 1966600), 

In almost none of these monographs is the linguistic study based on the analysis of 
a ‘corpus’ of dialectal texts,9?! but rather on the data which the dialectologist has 
gathered in his notebook during fieldwork. The few dialectal texts which are occa- 
sionally included in some Spanish publications appear only as illustrations.©? In the 
best monographs they consist of narrations made by one of the informants (transcribed 
directly by the fieldworker in narrow phonetic transcription??? or, more infrequently, 
mechanically recorded) ;** sometimes they are folkloristic selections,’ and with some 
frequency they are (more or less literary) compositions written by a speaker of the 
dialect.°% The value of these texts as linguistic documents is extremely variable. The 
anecdotal narrations recorded on tape by A.R. Fernández González in Oseja de 
Sajambre (1959) are the most authentic and spontaneous published ;®’ at the other 
end of the spectrum there are the geographic descriptions of the villages of Babia 
written by G. Álvarez in cultured Castilian adorned with dialectal phonetics (1949 or 
In Portugal, because of the greater interest dedicated to ethnography and folklore, 


597 “El habla de Cullar-Baza”, RFE 41.161—252 (1957), 42.37-89 (1958-59) [republished in ALEA-P 
II (Granada 1958-59)]. Salvador studied his own dialect but not introspectively, since he used other 
informants (having them converse freely and respond to questionnaires). 

5% Monsanto. Etnografia e linguagem (Lisbon 1961). 

559 EI Cuarto de los Valles (un habla del occidente asturiano) 2 vols. (Oviedo 1963-65). 

600 See fn. 584. 
601 I reserve for another chapter consideration of J. G. Herculano de Carvalho’s monograph Fono- 
logia mirandesa 1 (Coimbra 1958), which is based on a different methodology from the rest of the 
works that I am considering. Also in another place I shall refer to G. Hammarstróm's phonetic studies 
(8 3.12). 

602 "To discover the scarcity of linguistic texts gathered for these studies, one need only consult the 
anthology published by M. Alvar (Textos hispánicos dialectales. Antología histórica [Madrid 1960]): 
in spite of the fact that all kinds of ‘dialectal’ materials are mixed together, modern examples turn out 
to be very few (besides being rather unrepresentative). 

608 M.J. Canellada, El habla de Cabranes, 53-4 (Madrid 1944); L. Rodriguez Castellano, Aller, 
195-6; M. Alvar, El español de Tenerife, 102-7 (Madrid 1959); J. A. Fernández, El habla de Sisterna, 
71-8 (Madrid 1960). L. Cortés’ monograph El dialecto galaico-portugués hablado en Lubián (Zamora), 
(Salamanca 1954), only includes a vocabulary and a section on toponymy accompanied by some stories 
which are phonetically transcribed (55-65). 

602 AR Fernández González, El habla y la cultura popular de Oseja de Sajambre (Oviedo 1959). 
6065 L, Rodriguez Castellano, Aller, 189-94; A. Badia, Bielsa, 353-8; E. Garcia Cotorruelo, Estudio 
sobre el habla de Cartegena y su comarca, 131-43 (Madrid 1959). 

$5 T, Rodríguez Castellano, Aspectos 172-5; J. Neira, Lena, 81-6; G. Álvarez, Babia, 22-198; 
A. Badia, Bielsa, 359-63; A.R. Fernández González, Oseja, 91-8. 

67 AR Fernández González, Oseja, 74-91. 

ss G, Álvarez, Babia, 22-198. Although the author declares that ‘the language in these descriptions 
corresponds to the speech of the region at the present time, spoken by individuals who are more than 
forty years old and who belong to the most conservative villages’ (21), the descriptions are as follows: 
‘a la izquierda de este macizu, rematandu aque$a ancha chanada, el pueblu, en inclinada cuña que se 
continüa pur un foscu va$e ...’ (61) ‘pulas Saderas de la Fumfría, xiugandu pur entre el venenosu 
navie$u de flores meu muradas, tan guapas, pacen las meirinas nel branu cuna mayor tranquilidá ; 
entós nun se (h)oy más que lus sous berridus, lus zumbus de lus mansus, el Sadrar de lus mastines y el 
chirridu de lus gri$us; ya si se mira pal cielu aquel tan azul, quizá se veya algün gabiluchu cerniendo 
las seus alas al tiempu que lus aviones xiuben ya baixan en sin parar.” (84). 
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linguistic studies are usually accompanied by abundant samples of popular literature™ 
(in some cases transcribed phonetically). Clearly, these literary samples are not ideal 
texts for the study of local speech, but they can open the eyes of the investigator to 
unnoticed linguistic usage, as M.L. Carvalháo Buescu shows in his monograph about 
Monsanto (1961),%° in which the ethnographic-linguistic study is accompanied by 
150 pages of very authentic popular texts. 

Having rejected the possibility of describing dialects on the basis of a ‘corpus’ of 
authentically representative texts (obtained by the transcription of conversations and 
anecdotal narrations), authors of dialectal monographs have vacillated between 
only two methods of collecting data. Some have had recourse to questionnaires which 
are flexible in structure; others have preferred fixed questionnaires prepared before 
the investigation. In both cases words have been gathered, accompanied by a few 
short phrases. The usefulness of the extensive, blind questionnaires has been amply 
demonstrated in the preparation of atlases and the stratigraphic linguistic studies 
based on them. The advantages of having an opportunity to compare, on the basis of 
hundreds and hundreds of questions, the answers obtained in a whole series of locali- 
ties, carefully distributed throughout a country or region more than compensate for 
the defects inherent in this type of inquiry. One does not have to emphasize these 
obvious advantages. But the purposes of a monograph which describes a dialect or 
a variety of spoken language used by a community are diverse. Before extending the 
research methods used in ethnographic-linguistic or linguistic atlases to dialectology, 
it must be proved that the features incorporated in a rigid questionnaire permit the 
investigator to capture and describe the peculiar structure of a language which may 
still be poorly known.61 

M. Alvar has repeatedly affirmed that the superiority of extensive, fixed question- 
naires has been well established. Nevertheless, I believe that the question merits 
further discussion.“2 In 1966 I tried to call attention to the dangers inherent in 
describing a dialect from the answers to a linguistic atlas questionnaire.9? The 


$9 “Contos, lendas e outras narrativas”, “Romanceiro”, “Cantigas narrativas”, “Cancioneiro”, 


“Orações populares”, “Adägios”, “Estribilhos que acompanham os jogos”, etc. 

610 See fn. 598. | 

ett W.D. Elcock correctly affirms ‘the manner in which a dialectal survey ought to be carried out 
varies according to its objective’, in De quelques affinités phonétiques entre l'aragonais et le béarnais, 
18-19 (Paris 1938) and, referring to his own case, he continues ‘it was not as an investigator for a 
linguistic atlas that I made my second research trip..’ 

92 It is curious that M. Alvar, on introducing his descriptive monograph on EI habla del campo de 
Jaca (Salamanca 1948) would choose to describe his experience in the following way (18-19): ‘The 
data which we include were gathered during the months of July and August of the years 1945 and 
1946. To obtain them we endeavored to use a questionnaire, but we were soon convinced of its 
inefficacy. We began our investigation with the approach outlined by García de Diego, Kuhn, 
Elcock, and the linguistic atlases of Catalonia and the Iberian Peninsula, but we abandoned the 
method almost from the beginning. We were convinced of the advantages of letting the informants 
speak and of becoming acquainted with the inhabitants'. 

933 "E]espafiol de Tenerife. Problemas metodológicos”, ZRPh 82.467-506 (1966). It appeared to- 
gether with a violent reply by M. Alvar (407-48). Cf. Malkiel’s evaluation in CTL 4.170-1, fn. 23, 
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monograph subjected to critical examination is M. Alvar’s own El espanol de Tenerife 
(Madrid 1959).9* It contains, naturally; a chapter on syntax; however, this chapter 
presents only a few unconnected phrases obtained as local equivalences to the scattered 
sentences included in the questionnaire, while the most notable peculiarities of regional 
syntax go unnoticed, since the investigator did no more than laboriously fill his note- 
books without listening to the speakers around hum. 215 Although the notebooks 
abound in individual words recorded in very narrow transcription, the quantity of 
minute differences recorded keeps the author from discerning, among the mass of 
singular occurrences, the variants which should be considered if he is to describe 
neatly the linguistic norm (on different socio-cultural levels), and he did not succeed 
in distinguishing with proper exactitude between the free variants of a single phoneme 
(or archiphoneme) and the allophones of different phonemes. Finally, although the 
harvest of words was rich, the author of the monograph, in order to form a vocab- 
ulary, had to make use of the questions and deduce from them the definitions, thus 
confusing the meaning of the words with the limited equivalences which the question- 
naires assigned them.®!?” In short, the fieldworker provided with a questionnaire of 


and 228 Ad fn. 23 (1968). Later, Alvar rewrote his reply in Estudios Canarios 1, Chapters 2, 4-5, 7-11 
(Las Palmas 1968). 

614 M. Alvar based his description of the Spanish of Tenerife on interviews made in March of 1954, 
using a convenient adaptation of the ALEA questionnaire. His contact with Canary Island Spanish 
at that time was limited to some 15 or 20 days of intense labor, while he taught some courses at the 
University of La Laguna. 

615 The most striking case is the claim that ‘he venido is distinguished from vine, according to the 
Castilian norm, although at times — infrequent in my data — there is a certain preference for con- 
structions of the vine type for “he venido". In reality (as conversation clearly reveals) the simple past 
continues to be used (as in pre-classical Spanish and in Mexican Spanish) to express ‘perfected’ actions, 
even when they have taken place in the extended present or in a moment prior to the grammatical 
present (—; Tuviste clase con don Juan? [today] — No, no vino ‘he hasn't come, and won't come’; Hoy 
no fuí a la escuela — ; Te caiste, mi niña? etc.); the periphrastic construction with haber is only used for 
durative (or reiterated) actions, the continuity or consequences of which are not considered termi- 
nated (—; Está en casa don Antonio? — No, no ha vehido ‘he hasn't yet come’; A la escuela yo no ha [he] 
ido "I have never attended school’; jJestis, la guagua cómo ha tardado! ‘How late the bus is", Yo se 
las ha traido [Tve already brought them'] otras veces, etc.). On other questions, see ZRPh 82.488-98 
(1966); cf. M. Alvar's confession about the lack of syntactical observations in his questionnaires, in 
the same number of the ZRPh, 535-7. 

9$ For example, Alvar records several sibilants in explosive position [s, 9, $9] and derives statistical 
and cartographic information from his data; but he does not carefully consider the essential fact 
that all are free variants of a single phoneme /s/ and that in Tenerife there are no speakers who distin- 
guish between /s/ and /9/. A similar confusion is revealed in the statistics relating to the realization of 
implosive -r and -/: in this case, Alvar does not distinguish between the speakers who neutralize the 
opposition in an archiphoneme (variably realized) and those who maintain two distinct articulations. 
For additional observations see ZRPh 82.472-84 (1966). In later works (ZRPh 82.519-22; Estruc- 
turalismo y geografía lingüistica, 81-2 [Madrid 1969)) Alvar recognizes that ‘the postdental zeta and 
the predorsal [s] of the Canaries are variants of the same articulation and realizations of a single 
phoneme’. 

617 ZRPh 82.497-502 (1966). Examples: enje-, enjillado, -a adj. ‘undeveloped, shrunken, wrinkled 
(applicable to people, fruit, etc.)’ carries the definition esnillada [ehniyada] ‘empty walnut’; cumplido 
adj. ‘elongated, long’ is defined as ‘a long loaf of bread which is pointed at the ends’; zafar(-se) ‘loosen, 
untie, free, escape’ is reduced to ‘to escape from a hook, to escape from a fish snare’, or ‘to prod 
cattle’; etc. 
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several thousand questions fulfills, without doubt, his obligation when he transcribes 
impressionistically (in narrow phonetic transcription) the informant’s answer to each 
question; but the dialectologist, back in his office, trying to deduce a grammar and a 
vocabulary on the basis of these answers, without turning anew to the testimony of 
the spoken language, encounters extraordinary difficulties which do not have anything 
to do with the traditional publications on linguistic geography. The fact is that blind, 
mechanical inquiries, which are so useful in the discovery of the lexical inventory of 
a region and in the orientation of the investigation of dialectal phonetics, are not 
sufficient for gathering all the data which the writer of a monograph dedicated to the 
description of a dialect will need to have at his disposal. It is certain that flexible ques- 
tionnaires can lead (and have led) to similar failures, when the investigator makes no 
effort to take advantage of the possibilities offered by the method. These question- 
naires, by not introducing the absurd separation between the fieldworker and the 
student of the language, permit the fieldworker to pursue phenomena which appear 
in the course of the investigation, until he manages to gather the data necessary to 
state precisely the conditions and limits of their occurrences. In this way the dialec- 
tologist is able to describe phenomena which were unknown when he began the study 
and he can replace unconnected observations with complete descriptions of the local 
norm. On the other hand, loosely structured questionnaires encourage dialectal in- 
formants to speak and converse spontaneously and at length, a most necessary step 
in the detection of syntactic phenomena which must afterwards be subjected to care- 
ful study.®8 

In reality, no matter what the method employed in the fieldwork, Spanish and 
Portuguese monographs, when they include syntax, usually limit their observations to 
a few scattered facts. This weakness is undoubtedly accounted for by the methodology 
used in dialectal research, which is oriented toward the gathering of words and not 
sentences or more extensive texts. As is widely known, subjects of a linguistic inter- 
view are in the habit of reducing their answers to nominal phrases and tend to avoid 
syntactic nexus; on the other hand, it is impossible to transcribe directly continuous 
conversations or narratives without making the speakers express themselves in a 
forced or artificial way DI? Aside from the above mentioned monograph by Carvalháo 
Buescu, Millán's El habla de Villacidayo, León (Madrid 1966) A. Badia’s El habla del 


618 A good example of the intelligent use of flexible questionnaires can be seen in M. L. Carvalháo, 
Monsanto. The method described by G. Salvador, Cullar-Baza, 8-9 also seems adequate: "The method 
used has been naturally the passive one of letting informants speak. This does not mean that I have 
avoided eliciting responses in which cases I have depended on the good will of persons excellently 
versed in the dialect. In these interviews I have used the ALPI questionnaires and other partial lists 
of questions which I prepared in succession during the course of my investigation whenever new 
problems presented themselves .... Every response elicited from an individual has had to be collated 
and evaluated in terms of the whole community before final acceptance.’ 

619 Only the use of an abundant corpus of tape-recorded texts or continuous observation of sponta- 
neous conversation can provide a basis for a systematic study of dialectal syntax. As J. G. Herculano 
de Carvalho emphasizes ‘no continuous text whether conversation or narration can be transcribed 
directly without acquiring a certain quality of artificiality' (Fonologia Mirandesa 1.17 [Coimbra 1958]). 
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Valle de Bielsa (Barcelona 1950),52 and M.C. Díaz Castafiön's El bable del Cabo de 
Pefias (Oviedo 1966) are to a lesser degree exceptions to the general indifference to- 
ward syntax. The lack of a systematic approach to syntactical problems in the dialect 
monographs has led to the belief that there is great syntactic homogeneity within 
Spain (with the exception of the Catalan domain) and within Portugal; nevertheless, 
I believe that this homogeneity is an illusion.9?! 

Generally, remarks on dialectal phonetics and morphology are much more complete 
(especially in the theses done in Spain). Nevertheless, dialect description is not 
systematic. In the monographs treating dialects belonging to the Castilian and 
Portuguese linguistic domains there is a predominance of synchronic comparisons 
with the modern common language (sometimes accompanied by scattered references 
to Latin bases, which are not always relevant to the problem under study).*? In the 
monographs dedicated to ‘Romance’ dialects (Leonese and Aragonese) investigators 
generally resort to diachronic expositions of the ‘historical grammar’ type (but, in- 
consistently, they omit the developments which coincide with those in Castilian®® and 
mix references to Latin bases with references to standard Castilian forms). 

Spanish monographs, in contrast to Portuguese, are characterized by their emphasis 
on phonetics. This direction has both advantages and disadvantages. Thanks to 
rigorous training in the perception of minimal articulatory variations, T. Navarro’s 
direct disciples and some of his successors have observed in the course of their 
investigations a whole series of speech sounds of great interest to both synchronic and 
diachronic studies.% But very frequently the dogma of the scientific superiority of 


620 The attention which Badia had paid Aragonese dialectal syntax was already evident in his study 
of Los complementos pronominalo-adverbiales derivados de 181 e INDE en la Peninsula Ibérica (Madrid 
1947), which particularly concerned medieval texts, but included a significant chapter on modern 
usage in Upper Aragon. 

621 Some dialectologists affirm without doubt the non-existence or scarcity of syntactical peculari- 
ties. The attitude expressed by Rodríguez Castellano in Aller is more praiseworthy since he recog- 
nizes that *we are duty bound to declare that we have not done special interviews for a complete study 
of this kind. The notes which follow were gathered a little by chance. By using methodical question- 
naires or by remaining in contact with the native inhabitants for a longer period of time, perhaps it 
would be possible to gather many other materials with which to enrich this chapter on syntax’ (175). 
Readers who deduce from the impoverished syntactical notes, which the authors of some monographs 
have gathered by chance, that the dialects are syntactically equal to standard Spanish will be deceived 
by the results of incomplete studies (cf. with respect to the Spanish of the Canary Islands in ZRPh 
82.488 [1966]). 

622 For, example G. Garcia Martínez, Cartagena, when describing the phonetics of this ‘Castilian’ 
dialect, considers the ‘seseo’, ‘yeismo’, aspiration and the neutralization of -r and -/ (phonetic and 
phonological phenomena) on a par with the palatalization of initial L-, which naturally is not a 
phenomenon of the dialect proper but of Catalan from which the speech of Cartagena borrowed 
words like /landa, Hampo, lletra, etc.; M. Alvar, Tenerife, when studying the variable values and allo- 
phones (which he calls ‘phonemes’) of the phoneme /h/ (corresponding to Castilian j, er) and A) 
comments on ‘the treatment of Latin F-’ and points out its ‘conservation’ in certain words which are 
clearly Portuguese borrowings. Cf. J. Pérez Vidal’s interesting work, “Comportamiento fonético de 
los portuguesismos en Canarias”, RDyTP 24.219—52 (1968). 

s23 Cf. my protests in RomPh 9.369 (1955-56) and the exemplary cases cited in RomPh 10.75-7 
(1956-57) and 11.126-8 (1957—58). 

24 For example, L. Rodríguez Castellano, Aller, 48-50, notes in stressed vowels the existence of 
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impressionistic transcription? and the belief that the most minute articulatory vari- 
ants should be and can be recorded have subverted the basic objectives of dialectal 
description. Obsessed with examining the occasional variants which appear along the 
way, these dialectologists have forgotten to study the ‘allophones’ and the ‘normal’ 
phonetic realizations, and they have even disregarded distinctions with functional 
value. Moreover, there are not a few cases in which a transcription overloaded with 
diacritical marks owes its complexity to an artful re-working of much less precise an- 
notations or to the mechanical application of certain phonetic rules. This lack of 
attention to the phonologically significant features derives from the lack of familiarity 
which the majority of dialectologists has with structural points of view. Neither in 
their descriptions of the dialect as it is spoken today nor in their diachronic rules 
do they try to relate individual phenomena; each piece of data cited is observed in 
isolation. Exceptions are rare: G. Salvador, while studying a variety of Eastern 
Andalusian (“El habla de Cullar-Baza”, 1957)*?? takes up the problems of vocalism 
and consonant clusters (both dependent on the weakening of implosive consonants) 
paying attention to phonological problems; Carvalháo Buescu (1961)9?? systematically 
describes the restructuring of the vocalic system (tonic and atonic) which took place 


closed [e] and [o] together with slightly opened [e] and [0]. The former turn out to be derived from 
E, I and O, U, the latter from [ej] < [aj] and [ou] < [au]; but his lack of interest in the phonological 
structure of the dialect prevents his calling attention to the survival in central Asturian (in which 
area?) of a vocalic system (with 7 phonemes) clearly distinct from the Castilian, and from relating the 
distinction between [e] and [e] to the two different outcomes which he records (p. 57) of metaphony 
by final-u: arviyu, circu, cistu, chinu (< PLENU), siete estritsu ‘the Pleiades’, gier (<È, I) in contrast 
with -eru (formigueru, salgueru, molineru, etc.) and quesu (< ei). 

625 The possibility of tape recording interviews (and thus of being able to hear the informant again 
as often as desirable) and ‘visual’ phonetics have antiquated the dogma. I agree with J. G. Herculano 
de Carvalho (Fonologia Mirandesa, 17 [Coimbra 1958]) that for phonetic studies ‘the tape recording is 
going to complement rather than supplant the old methods of direct research and immediate percep- 
tion’. While direct interviewing permits visual verification of oral comprehension, only a recording 
makes it possible to hear the word or phrase as many times as necessary, just as it was spoken by the 
informant, and to recognize in each phonic unit the bundle of articulatory features which constitute 
it. Monographs done in the traditional way only supplement direct, impressionistic notation with 
a few palatograms or kymograms. In E. García Cotorruelo's Estudio sobre el habla de Cartagena y 
su comarca (Madrid 1959) articulatory details are recorded precisely by X-rays and by photographs of 
the lips. A.J. Fernändez’s Sisterna includes some spectrograms. On the other hand, M. J. Canellada 
has exhibited noteworthy interest in intonation (represented by numerous tonal curves) in El bable 
de Cabranes (Madrid 1944). 

626 For example, we know today, thanks above all to J. Neira's Lena, 15-7, 70-2, that in certain 
Asturian areas the distinction between final -o and -u has a morphological function; nevertheless, 
Rodríguez Castellano’s excessively impressionistic transcriptions in Aller [-O ~ -Q ^ -Q" ~ -y ~ -u] 
obscure the functional value of the distinction (cf. Y. Malkiel in Lg 30.133-4 [1954]). M. Alvar’s E7 
habla del Campo de Jaca (Salamanca 1948) and P. González Guzmán's El habla viva de Aragüés 
(Saragossa 1953) record, in the Upper Aragonese area being studied, the existence of [š], [8], [C] 
(together with [x], borrowed from Castilian) without clarifying whether it is a question of two pho- 
nemes or three. 

€" Cf. Y. Malkiel’s suspicions (with respect to C. Casado, Cabrera) in Lg 25.295 (1949) and D. 
Catalán's (with respect to M. Alvar, Tenerife) in ZRPh 82.470 fn. 16 [1966]. 

688 The work cited in fn. 597. 

s% "The work cited in fn. 598. 
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in the Portuguese of Monsanto starting from an early system of standard Portuguese: 
she establishes the relationship between the change [u] > [ü] and other diachronic 
phenomena (oul > [5]; [ei] > [e]; [e] > föl) and explains with precision the syn- 
chronic phenomena of vocalic harmony, the diphthongization of final long vowels, etc. 

This same insensibility to problems which demand structural approaches is revealed 
in the field of morphology (aside from the inflexional paradigms). Derivation and 
word formation (‘lexicogenesia’) are treated very unequally from one monograph to 
another 299 but even in those which dedicate greater attention to the topic, the data 
are included without analysis.631 

A special chapter, which in some monographs turns out to be the most interesting, 
is the one dedicated to toponymy. M. Alvar, in his study of Jaca, made the wise 
decision to prepare a second grammar on the basis of toponymic data,” in order to 
contrast more effectively the present state of the dialect with an earlier, purer stage 
which local toponymy still preserved. The greatest merit of G. Álvarez's study of 
Babia is his systematic collection of all toponymy found in the region studied. 99? 

In short, the majority of the dialectal descriptions from the forties and fifties (and 
even afterwards) exhibit a serious defect: there is no clear and coherent conception 
of the subject under consideration. These dialectologists do not conceive of the dialect 
as a language of regional use, with its own phonetic, grammatical, and lexical structure, 
but as a collection of divergences from the common language. Whether they employ 
the synchronic point of view or make use of the diachronic perspective (taking Latin 
as a point of departure for their equations), they are in the habit of limiting themselves 
to a search for the dialectal features which they consider characteristic (using as one 
term of their comparison the modern official language); consequently, we do not find 
the autonomous and exhaustive descriptions which we have a right to expect.9*! 
60 M. Alvar's monograph on Tenerife stands out because of his attention to the “Formación de 
palabras" (61-73) and A. Liorente's Estudio sobre el habla de la Ribera (Salamanca 1949) because of 
his organization of the notes relative to ‘Derivación’. 
$31 Y, Malkiel, relying exclusively on M.J. Canellada’s Cabranes, has produced a monograph on 
Patterns of derivational affixation in the Cabraniego dialect of East-Central Asturian (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1970), which is an example of what could be done in this field. 
$33 123-45. Alvar in this respect followed the lead of his predecessor, Elcock. 

553 11-198. The microtoponymic enumeration, included in geographic descriptions of villages and 
their surroundings, is not accompanied by a linguistic study. L. Cortés also concentrates on topo- 
nymy, Lubiän, 22-51; the materials gathered are not the result of systematic collection; they are, how- 
ever, accompanied by etymological notes. 

$9 Already in 1928, P. Sánchez Sevilla (op. cit. in fn. 226) observed: ‘one of the greatest shortcomings 
of dialectal works done by amateurs is the systematic exclusion of what is or seems to be Castilian 
because it is included in the Diccionario de la Academia’ (132). But later dialectologists did not learn 
the lesson. When Malkiel examined the “Distinctive features in lexicography: A typological approach 
to dictionaries exemplified with Spanish", RomPh 12.380 (1958-59), he continued to denounce the 
same “ineradicable deficiency’ (cf. also B. Bloch's indignant reaction in Lg 23.65 fn. 12a [1947] to a 
particular case in a Spanish monograph). After observing this same practice in a book being reviewed 
(Lg 30.137-8 [1954]) Malkiel further commented that ‘this hierarchy of values, which pervades the 
entire book (and much of the current best output of Romance linguists), is arbitrary if the professed 


aim ... is to furnish a faithful description of present-day speech forms within a definite territorial 
framework', and he protested that dialectologists tended *to concentrate on the distinctive, pictu- 
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Corresponding to the indifference toward dialectal structure there is in the historical 
perspective a similar lack of interest in dialect formation. These dialectologists seem to 
believe that dialects (once purified of ‘adulterations’ introduced in modern times by the 
spread of urban culture) are stable, self-sufficient creations.99 Thus, they often 
confuse dialect description with the paleontological reconstruction of a native proto- 
dialect, hypothetically free from the levelling influences of the official tongue. These 
confusions with respect to the objective of the investigation mar from the outset the 
study itself and afterwards notably affect any exposition of phenomena. 

The limitations which I have indicated should not, however, make us forget that the 
dialectologists dedicated to the description of the modern dialects of Spain and 
Portugal have saved from oblivion a great abundance of extremely valuable data 
related to the phonology, grammar, popular culture, and toponymy of the Iberian 
Peninsula. In this sense the proliferation of dialectal monographs since the forties 
not only marks a new stage in Spanish dialectology,9?? but represents a notable event 
for Romance studies which has been slowly noticed by those who dedicate themselves 
to Romance linguistics outside of Spain and Portugal. 


resque features at the expense of those traits (not necessarily trivial) which the local dialect happens 
to share with the standard’. Also, E. Alarcos (RomPh 14.58 [1960-61]) has lamented the confusion 
which has generally reigned in Romance dialectology and especially in Hispano-Romance dialecto- 
logy since the ALF: ‘No description of living Hispanic dialects has completely escaped the methodo- 
logical ruts of historical grammar; at the most, a couple of sounds are described as foreign to official 
Spanish, but we never find a dialect description which reveals the system that functions within the 
dialect, its relationship to the Spanish system, nor the manner and extent of mutual penetration. On 
the other hand, when material is gathered and presented, no distinction is made between the two strata 
(the dialect and penetration by the official language) or if the distinction is implied, the dialectologist 
concentrates only on the archaic (pure) forms, giving us a partial view of what is really alive, since he 
excludes the penetration of the official language, which (although not dialectal from the historical 
point of view) functions in a dialectal community with the same value as native elements.’ For exam- 
ples of the difficulties resulting from this confusion in phonological studies, cf. fn. 623. 

$35 The vast majority of the population of Leonese and Aragonese regions is bilingual (the inhabi- 
tants speak regional Spanish, for better or worse, and the regional dialect), and in some places they 
also have a third level of language, a more prestigious adjacent dialect (for example, in Asturias, 
Central Asturian or ‘Ovetense’, cf. J. Neira in Archivum 12.387 fn. 6 [1963]). Dialectologists are 
accustomed to turning their backs on the important problems which the coexistence of linguistic 
norms creates for the local dialect. 

636 "They are not aware that any dialect, no matter how distinctive it may seem, has been subject at 
all times to linguistic currents from more or less distant centers of prestige, and that, without losing 
its dialectal quality, the language of a community has received the vast majority of its peculiar features 
from outside. 

6? One need only compare works like S. Alonso Garrote’s El dialecto vulgar leonés hablado en 
Maragateria y Tierra de Astorga (Astorga 1909) [2nd ed. revised and enlarged, Madrid 1947] and the 
vocabularies accepted by the ‘Centro de Estudios Históricos’ in its ‘Archivo de Tradiciones Populares’ 
in the 'thirties to realize the extraordinary progress represented in monographs published by doctoral 
candidates or by professional linguists. Nevertheless, the collections of words made through loving 
and patient work by local scholars (fond of regional linguistic usage) continue to be in many cases 
the most trustworthy vocabularies. 
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It does not cease to be a paradox that a dialectologist trained by F. Kriiger, as was 
M. de Paiva Boléo, would have conceived an Inquérito linguistico por correspondéncia 
(the ‘Inquérito Linguistico Boléo' = ILB)% as a substitute for a linguistic-ethno- 
graphic atlas of Portugal (1942). Thanks to the authoritarian ‘paternalism’ dominant 
in rural Portuguese society, the large number of answers obtained through parish 
priests and teachers was truly notable. Later the students of the University of 
Coimbra completed additional questionnaires. The written inquiries, modelled on the 
ALPI and the A/S questionnaires, had a marked orientation toward the field of 
"Wórter und Sachen' and thus the data obtained through them are of special interest 
to lexicographers, although they also afford information about dialectal phonetics and 
morphology. Given the character of the investigation, the materials should be used 
with caution; but the richness of the data compensates to a certain degree for the lack 
of critical rigor with which they were transcribed.99? The JLB has served as a point 
of departure for some studies (without doubt provisional), by Paiva Boléo himself and 
his students, of the phonetic boundaries which divide the Portuguese domain and the 
dialectal structure of Portugal; it has also been used in the study of lexical areas.949 
Another example of dialectal compilation, in this case oriented toward phonetics, 
is the ‘Arquivo dos falares regionais portugueses'9'! on tape recordings, organized and 
initiated by A. de Lacerda in 1952. The network of points investigated is notably 
dense, since it includes all the concelhos. In each place the speech of four or five in- 
formants was recorded. The length of the recordings was variable (from a few minutes 
to an hour), depending on the interest which the dialect offers. All of them began with 
set responses followed by free conversation (which was stimulated and directed by the 
investigator). Almost immediately the material gathered was analyzed, making 
possible the preparation of interesting works in phonetic dialectology: G. Hammar- 
stróm's Etude de phonétique auditive sur le parler de I Algarve (Uppsala-Stockholm 


638 O estudo dos dialectos e falares portugueses. Um inquérito linguístico (Coimbra 1942) and “O 
interésse científico da linguagem popular", RP 1.129-40 (1942). 

$33 "They are deposited in the archives of the College of Humanities at Coimbra, at the disposition of 
researchers. In 1961 the archives contained 2,300 questionnaires. See J. G. Herculano de Carvalho, 
RPF 9.312 (1961). 

$49 M. de Paiva Boléo, “Dialectologia e historia da lingua. Isoglossas portuguesas”, BF 12.1-44 
(1951); M. de Paiva Boléo and M.H. Santos Silva, *O mapa dos dialectos e falares de Portugal 
continental", ZX CILR, 3.85-112 (Lisbon 1961) [= BF 20]; L.M. dos Santos Magno, “Areas lexicais 
em Portugal e na Italia” (1961), see fn. 426. Herculano de Carvalho used the JLB (in Coisas e Palavras 
and in Fonologia Mirandesa) as did the authors of other onomastic monographs (cited in fns. 586 and 
587). 

641 Located in the ‘Laboratório de Fonética Experimental da Faculdade de Letras da Universidade 
de Coimbra’ (cf. RLFE 1.136-48 [1952]). 

642 A de Lacerda, “Recolha, arquivo e análise de falares regionais portugueses”, RLFE 2.128-57 
(1954). The standardized part includes a recitation of the days of the week, numbers and prayers, 
as well as an identification of various pictures. M. Alvar's Estructuralismo y geografía lingüística, 
77-78 (Madrid 1969) justifiably criticizes the items represented in the standardized portion of the 
interviews. 
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1953); A. de Lacerda’s (with or without the collaboration of J. M. Parker) "Variantes 
fonéticas de falares regionais do distrito de Beja”.5% The extraordinary advantages 
derived from indirect transcription in comparison with the impressionistic transcrip- 
tion undertaken in situ have been emphasized by Hammarstróm on several occasions. 
Naturally, the two methods of investigation are not incompatible and undoubtedly 
the best results can be obtained by combining direct interviews with tape recordings 
(when it is a question of field study rather than laboratory investigation, in which other 
procedures of recording and analysis may be used).94 

Linguistic boundaries and transitional dialects in which we find the interweaving of 
phenomena from different linguistic areas offer very interesting problems in linguistic 
geography. The diachronic interpretation of observed traits and their justification 
can be of great interest to the linguistic theoretician. Dialectal studies devoted to these 
topics generally take for granted this interest and are limited to the observation of 
linguistic features. In spite of the lack of general, theoretical conclusions some of 
these studies are very valuable as objective expositions of the linguistic situation. 
M. Sanchis Guarner’s description (1949)6# of the Catalan spoken in Aiguaviva, 
Aragon, is beyond a doubt the most interesting and complete work about a border 
dialect; also of special interest are other descriptions of Asturian transitional dialects 
(penetrated by Galician phonetic and morphological traits), of Castilian dialects 
(invaded by Andalusian),*’ etc. In Portugal, aside from the privileged Mirandés 
dialect (of Leonese extraction),* other ‘falares fronteiriços de Trás-os-Montes’ have 
been the object of attention. The Portuguese dialects separated from Portugal by 


63 RLFE 3.38-146 (1956), 4.107—74 (1958), 5.5-72 (1960). In Brazil, A. de Lacerda and Nelson 
Rossi jointly studied the “Particularidades fonéticas do comportamento elocucional do falar de Rio de 
Janeiro”, RLFE 4.5—102 (1958). See also G. Hammarström, “Inquéritos linguisticos, II", RP 26.9-32 
(1961). 

64 See G. Hammarstróm's “Importance des enregistrements et de la transcription phonétique indi- 
recte pour la dialectologie", SNPh 27.43—52 (1955) and M. Alvar's criticism, “Las grabaciones y la 
dialectologia”, in Estructuralismo y geografia lingüística, 77-8 (Madrid 1969). J.G. Herculano de 
Carvalho's position, as expressed in Fonologia Mirandesa, 15-18 (Coimbra 1958), seems reasonable 
to me. 

$5 RFE 33.15-65 (1949). Sanchis Guarner has since studied “Las hablas del Alto Mijares y de 
Fanzara", BAE 47.201-12 (1967), which are also border dialects (with linguistic ‘mixture’). 

se M. Menéndez Garcia, “Algunos límites dialectales en el Occidente de Asturias", BIEA 5.259—75 
(1951) and “‘Cruce de dialectos en el habla de Sistierna”, RDy TP 6.355-402 (1950). 

8&7 G. Salvador, “Fonética masculina y fonética femenina en el habla de Vertientes y Tarifa", 
Orbis 1.19-24 (1952); M. Alvar, “Diferencias en el habla de Puebla de D. Fadrique", RFE 40.1-32 
(1956). 

648 Well known since 1900-01, thanks to an extensive monograph by Leite de Vasconcelos (see 1.2), 
it was again made an object of study by J. G. Herculano de Carvalho after his ‘conversion’ to func- 
tional points of view (Fonologia Mirandesa, 1 [Coimbra 1958]). 

619 M.J. Moura Santos in RPF 12.509-64 (1962-63), 13.65-253 (1964-65). In the course of this study 
the author identified two previously unknown Leonese dialects in Portuguese territory: those of 
Petisqueira and Deiläo (pp. 214-17). Previously, another of the border areas where Leonese dialects 
are spoken (which had already been explored by J. Leite de Vasconcelos, cf. fn. 125, and by Krüger, 

cf. fn. 205) was studied from ethnographic and linguistic points of view by J. Dias and J.G. d 

Herculano de Carvalho, O falar de Rio de Onor (Coimbra 1955). 
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the political frontier have not recently commanded the interest that they once did.55 

The delimitation of boundaries of phonetic and morphological areas (less frequently 
lexical) has given rise to notable contributions, above all in the Asturo-Leonese 
domain, but also in Catalan% and Galician$9? areas. 

Toponymic geography requires special mention. The possibility of arriving at 
valuable conclusions through a careful examination of the geographic distribution of 
certain groups of toponyms was masterfully illustrated by R. Menéndez Pidal in 
Orígenes del Espanol (1926, 2nd. ed. 1929, 3rd. ed. 1950).5* But the geographer H. 
Lautensach may be credited with the introduction to the Peninsula of statistical 
analysis of the historical types which compose its toponymy. Lautensach first limited 
his work to Portugal (1933); later he extended his interest to Spain (1954, 1960).6°5 
The statistical and cartographic expression of the relative proportion of Arabic and 
Germanic toponyms in the several provinces of Spain and Portugal 1s, without doubt, 
the work's most significant conclusion. On the other hand, the comparison by pro- 
vinces of the density of Arabisms per 100 square kilometers does not seem to me to be 
well conceived, since it makes no allowance for the enormous differences in population 
density from region to region; it would have been significant to have determined the 
proportion of Arabic toponyms in relation to the total number of toponyms for each 
province which figure in the chorographies employed. 


55" Among the theses for the ‘licenciatura’ directed by L. F. Lindley Cintra (cf. fn. 576) at the Univer- 
sity of Lisbon there is one of unquestionable interest dedicated to the Portuguese of Alamedilla 
(Salamanca): M. A. de Monteiro Reinas, Nave de Haver e Alamedilha (Etnografia, lingua e folclore de 
duas aldeias arraianas) [defended in 1957]. 

551 D Catalán and A. Galmés, “Un límite lingüístico", RDyTP 2.196-239 (1946), on the isogloss 
[f-/x-]; plus the numerous and always precise works by L. Rodríguez Castellano, *Sobre la aspiración 
de la A in el Oriente de Asturias’ (Oviedo 1946), and in Santander, Archivum 4.435-57 (1954), on 
[ts] < L-, -LL-, Estudios Menéndez Pidal 4.201—38 (1953), on metaphony in Asturias, BIEA 9.123—46 
(1955), and in Santander, Archivum 9.236-48 (1959), and on -es (< -As), BIEA 14.106—18 (1960). See 
fn. 239 for the date and purpose of Rodríguez Castellano's investigations. 

652 P, Russel-Gebbett, “The Xipella subdialect of Catalan in Tuixén and Josa de Cadi; Yéisme in 
Gösol and Sorribes”, Orbis 5.393—406 (1956) and “Catalan oriental y catalán occidental en el nordeste 
de la provincia de Lérida", IX CILR, 2.305-15 (1961) [= BF 19]; G. Haensch, Las hablas de la Alta 
Ribagorza [= ArchFAr 10-11.57-193 (1961-62)] (Saragossa 1960) [thesis read in Munich, 1954]; 
E. Guiter, “Els altres Capcirs", AMCILR, 707-35. From p. 737 to 778 of the same volume M. Alvar 
comments on the lexicon of “Catalan y aragonés en las regiones fronterizas", according to the ALC 
data. J. Veny's study of “Paralelismos léxicos en los dialectos catalanes", RFE 42.91—146 (1958—59), 
43.117—202 (1960), refers to the entire Catalan domain and proposes to show that western Catalan 
and that of the Baleares (marginal areas) have retained, in many cases, an older vocabulary than that 
of eastern Catalonia. 

$33 IL. Rodríguez Castellano, “La palatalización de la L- inicial en la zona [of Asturias] de habla 
gallega", BIEA 4.113-34 (1948); and A. Zamora Vicente's studies of the ‘geada’ in Homenaje Krüger 
1.57—72, the 'seseo' in Fil 3.84-95 (1951), -ao, -an in NRFH 7.73-80 (1953), -uit-, -oit- in BF 21.57-68 
(1962-63); D. Alonso and V. García Yebra, “El gallego-leonés de Ancares y su interés para la dia- 
lectología portuguesa", Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos, 48.43—79 (1961) [there is an earlier version 
in IH Colóquio Internacional de Estudos Luso-Brasileiros 1.309—39 (Lisbon 1959)]. 

654 On the maps referring to F-; in the study of the derivatives of Sancti FELICIS; on the map which 
treats COLLIS, PODIUM, etc. : 

655 “Die portugiesischen Ortsnamen", VKR 6.136-65 (1933). On later studies see fn. 439. 
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A combination of distributional studies (in cases where the toponyms under study 
are few in number) and statistical studies (when the number permits) was tried by 
D. Catalán in *Atlas toponimico del diminutivo of which there has appeared only a 
general outline®® and a preview selection (1958),67 dealing with the competition 
between -inho(-ifio) ~ -in(o) and -elo ~ i(e)llo in the toponymy of Galicia, Portugal, 
Asturias, Leon, and Extremadura.®® The work’s most interesting conclusion is the 
progressive increase in Portugal in the proportion of forms in -inho in perfect accord 
with the advance of the repopulation (between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries).959 

The importance of the toponymy connected with the Reconquest and the repopula- 
tion (or neo-Romanization) of Hispania during the Middle Ages has been emphasized 
in several works. In 1960, F. Marsá*9*? attempted a valuable, but overly schematic and 
still premature synthesis. Previously, P. Roca (1954)! had made an interesting con- 
tribution. Some questions have been examined thoroughly: the concentration ot 
Germanic toponymy in the northwestern part of the Peninsula had been observed 
from early times; but it is J. M. Piel who has explained the geographical distribution 
with a more plausible hypothesis.99?? According to Piel's thesis (1936, 1945, 1960)963 
these toponyms should be related to the flowering of Germanic anthroponymy in the 
first centuries of the Asturo-Leonese monarchy and with the use of the owners’ names 
to designate places repopulated in the ninth and tenth centuries (and perhaps even in 
the second half of the eighth century). Piel has also examined Latin-Christian anthro- 
ponyms connected with the repopulation; 99* but his interest has been limited to the 
most ancient forms peculiar to northwestern Hispania. The 'sotoserrana' region 


656 JV CISO, 3.217-23 (Munich 1961) [= SOM 3]. This résumé no longer completely satisfies the 
author (in regard to the interpretation of the toponyms of southern Spain). 
95 “Hacia un atlas toponímico del diminutivo (-INu en la toponimia hispano-románica)", BF 17.257- 
92 (1958). 
$585 The study of proportions eliminates (although not totally) the problem represented by the divers 
sity of toponymic density in different regions. The exactness of the proportions has been confirmed 
by J. R. Craddock, RomPh 19.322-4 [1965-66], by comparing those obtained by Catalán from Coro- 
grafia moderna do reino de Portugal, 6 (Lisbon 1878) and from Nomenclator de España (Madrid 1888) 
with those deduced from maps chosen at random from the Carta topográfica de Portugal (Lisbon 
1930-62) and from the Mapa topográfico nacional (Madrid 1875-1938). 
65% "While mm Entre Douro e Minho -elo and -inho are equally matched (51 % -inho) and in Portugal 
northwest of the Mondego -elo is still maintained (54—60 % -inho), in the Tagus Valley the predomi- 
nance of -inho is overwhelming (83 %), and in Estremadura and Algarve -elo has almost disappeared 
(92% -inho). In the kingdom of Leon the relation is inverse: -in(o) almost disappears in territories 
populated after the tenth century. 
se “Toponimia de reconquista”, ELH 1.615-46 (Madrid 1960). 
81 "Los términos de color en la toponimia catalana", RFE 38.251-6 (1954). 
662 -[ believe that E. Gamillscheg’s and G. Sachs’ old explanation (cf. fns. 477 and 478), which 
attributed these toponyms to the epoch of Germanic (Suebic) settlement in Hispania or to the 
retreat of the Goths after the catastrophe of Guadalete (711) should be abandoned (in spite of the fact 
that W. Reinhart's Historia general del reino hispánico de los suevos [Madrid 1952] has revived the 
*Swabian' hypothesis). , 
663 See fn. 479. s 

. *Nomes de Dee latino-cristäos na toponimia asturc-galego-portuguesa Biblos 21. 
gogo 363-403. (1947). ee M s n 
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(around Avila and Segovia) populated by Alphonse VI well merits particular study.665 
Considerable curiosity has been aroused by the abundant anthroponyms of Arabic 
origin in the northwestern part of the Peninsula, which have been the object of detailed 
study by P. Cunha Serra (1967).866 

An argument of great importance in the controversy over the continuity or dis- 
continuity of the Hispano-Roman population in the central portion of the Penin- 
sula®®? is the one offered by hagiotoponymy: P. David (1947),95 without interesting 
himself in the linguistic point of view, determined with considerable precision a 
contrast between the regions which maintain a hagiotoponymy based on the Hispanic 
calendar of saints’ days (incorrectly called *Mozarabic") and those which have lost it. 
Piel later enlarged his study of “Os nomes dos santos tradicionais hispánicos na 
toponimia peninsular” (1950),99 but he did not bother to clear up important geo- 
graphic problems." 

Another field in which toponymic geography has contributed interesting exactness 
is that of the extension of Basque (or of related Euskaran languages) in the centuries 
when the Romance languages were being formed. It has been determined (by Merino 
y Urrutia, 1936, 1949, 1962;9"! and by Menéndez Pidal, 1950)%2 that Basque extended 


665 In this region, the density of toponyms which reflect owner's names, such as the type Diego 
Álvaro (identifiable with eleventh century individuals) is such that it excludes all possibility that there 
existed a previous population. In ELA 1.xlvi, fn. 2 (Madrid 1960) a work by G. Menéndez Pidal was 
announced; however, it has never appeared (cf. in C. Sánchez Albornoz, Despoblación, 372-3). 

886 Contribuição topo-antroponimica para o estudo do povoamento do Noroeste peninsular (Lisbon 
1967). The principal merit of Serra's work is the author's careful comparison of medieval documenta- 
tion for the improved reconstruction of the etymological bases underlying toponyms. 

667 The controversy, although of great importance to the history of Spanish, Portuguese, and Leonese 
dialects, has not essentially been stated in linguistic terms, but in demographic terms (deserted lands 
vs. continuity of rural life). The problem has long been discussed by historians; but recently the 
polemic between R. Menéndez Pidal (“Repoblaciön y tradición en la cuenca del Duero" in ELH 
I.xxix-lvii [Madrid 1960]) and C. Sánchez Albornoz (Despoblación y repoblación del valle del Duero 
[Buenos Aires 1966]) has revived interest in the problem. Other studies done in Portugal have served 
to delineate the problem. 

668 P. David, "Le sanctoral hispanique et les patrons d'églises entre le Minho et le Mondego du IXe 
au XIe siècle’, Études historiques sur la Galice et le Portugal (Lisbon 1947). 

869 Biblos 25.287—353 (1949), 26.281--314 (1950). 

670 L., López Santos, Influjo de la vida cristiana en los nombres de pueblos españoles (Leon 1952) 
[published in Archivos Leoneses 5.5-131 (1951) and 6.5-58 (1952)] and "Hagiotoponimia", ELH 
1.579-614 (Madrid 1960), is not interested in geographic topics. F. Marsa has undertaken some studies 
of hagiotoponymy, especially of the name San Martín (RFE 38.116-33 [1954], AMCILR, 505-16 
and Miscelánea Griera 2.79-102 [Barcelona 1960]). 

871 For many years, G. Rittwagen repeatedly called attention to the Basque toponymy of La Rioja 
in the Boletín de la Real Sociedad Geográfica 62.341—92 (1920), 63.50-95 (1921-22) and 68.305-41 
(192?) and in a pamphlet published by the same society, Nomenclator de denominaciones geográficas 
vascas de la Rioja (Madrid 1928). A little later, there appeared in the same series several pamphlets by 
J.B. Merino y Urrutia on El vascuence en el Valle de Ojacastro (Rioja Alta) (Madrid 1931, 1932 and 
[2nd ed. augmented] 1936). Merino y Urrutia added more information in RDyTP 5.370-405 (1949) 
and finally he recast these studies in a short book, El vascuence en La Rioja y Burgos (San Sebastián 
1962). This work surpasses the previous ones as a source of data, but it does not differ from them 
either in structure or methodology. 

$7? As an insert between pages 464 and 465 of Origenes del español? (Madrid 1950), R. Menéndez 
Pidal included an important map showing ‘El ultimo reducto de los dialectos ibéricos’; he indicated 
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through La Rioja and almost reached the gates of Burgos; (it is a fact that in the 
Ojacastro Valley, located in the middle of this area, outlined by toponymy, Basque 
survived until the thirteenth century). In the Aragonese and Gascon Pyrenees (ac- 
cording to Menéndez Pidal, 1918, 1950;673 and Rohlfs, 1952, 1955, 19569"^ and in the 
Catalonian Pyrenees as far as Pallars (Menéndez Pidal, 1918, 1950; Abadal, 1955; 
Corominas, 1960)5 Romanization of the Euskaran-speaking peoples did not take 
place until the Medieval period (Menéndez Pidal thinks that it took place between 
the sixth and seventh centuries; Corominas believes that Euskaran languages sur- 
vived, together with Romance, until the year 1000). Further West, from Andorra to 
Cerdanya, there is also a Euskaran toponymic stratum (Corominas, 1960; Guiter, 
1969),9'6 even though it had been Romanized at very early times (about the fifth cen- 
tury) These claims give rise to important historical problems, since the area which 
toponymy outlines as being linguistically Euskaran everywhere exceeds the territories 
which the Romans considered to be inhabited by Basques. It could be supposed that 
the Basques expanded their territories (and imposed their language) after the ruin 
of the Roman Empire, extending their culture throughout what are now the Basque 
provinces and invading Gascony and the whole Pyrenean region; however, it seems 
more plausible that the Basques were surrounded by related peoples (Varduli, Caristii, 
Autrigones, Jacetani, etc.) of Euskaran tongue.9'' At least the primitive Euskaran 


precisely, through toponymic evidence, the medieval extent of Basque in Castilian and Navarrese 
territories. 

93 n the article cited in fn. 133 and on the map cited in fn. 672, Menéndez Pidal outlines the Pyre- 
nean area which he supposes did not undergo Romanization until the sixth and seventh centuries. 
84 G. Rohlfs has defended, with valid toponymic reasons (the scarcity of the suffixes -ANU, -ACU; 
the frequency of pre-Roman suffixes in -gs(su), -es(su), -oi(u), etc.) the theory that in the heart of 
Aquitania the Euskaran-speaking tribes offered a very protracted resistance to Romanization: “Sur 
une couche préromane dans la toponymie de Gascogne et de l'Espagne du Nord (Le suffixe -ués, -ós)", 
RFE 36.209-56 (1952); “Le suffixe préroman -ué, -uy dans la toponymie aragonaise et catalane", 
ArchFAr 4.129-152 (1952) and AMCILR, 691-7; “La colonisation romaine et préromaine en Gas- 
cogne et en Aragon", RIOno 7.1-12 (1955). All of these works and the one entitled “Un type inexploré 
dans la toponymie du Midi de la France et de l'Espagne du Nord (Le suffixe -és, -iés)" are included in 
Studien zur romanischen Namenkunde, 39-126 (Munich 1956). X. Ravier arrives at analogous con- 
clusions in “Le suffixe toponymique pyrénéen -un”, Via Domitia 10.57-85 (1963). 

95 R.d’Abadal, Els comtats de Pallars i Ribagorça (Barcelona 1955) and J. Corominas, “Sobre els 
elements pre-romans del domini català", AMCILR, 401-17 and, above all, “La toponymie hispanique 
pré-romane et la survivance du Basque jusqu'au bas moyen-age: Phénoménes de bilinguisme dans les 
Pyrénées Centrales", VI CISO, 1.105-46 (Munich 1960) [articles later assembled in Estudis de Topo- 
nimia Catalana 1.67-151 (Barcelona 1965) Cf. also “On an important new source for Upper 
Aragonese and North Western Catalan", John M. Hill memorial volume (Indiana University, 1969) 
[reprinted in Topica Hesperica (Madrid 1970)] and the monographs brought together in *Miscel-lània 
de toponímia bascoide a Catalunya" in the Estudis de Toponimia Catalana 1.153-217. Both Abadal 
and Corominas consider that the Romanization of Pallars and Ribagorga was not accomplished until 
well into the Middle Ages. 

*'5 E, Guiter, “Onomàstica del Pirineu mediterrani”, Miscellanea Barcinonensia 21.83-115 (April 
1969), defends the theory that the pre-Roman toponymic stratum in the Pyrenean stronghold of 
Catalonia ‘Vella’ is likewise almost totally explained by Basque; this stratum in the first centuries of 
our era was overspread by a Romanic stratum (later hagiotoponymic, feudal formations play a minor 
róle). 

677 The toponymy favors this explanation. 
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character of Aquitania is substantiated by the available documentation (proper names, 
for a lack of texts).578 

The advantages which are obtained through the introduction of the techniques of 
linguistic geography into toponymy are also patent in other fields (as is well exempli- 
fied by J. M. Piel’s numerous and varied works about the toponymy of northwestern 
Hispania).s” 

In spite of these and other contributions,6 the field of geographic toponymy is still 
almost untouched and the most urgent task is to gather a corpus of trustworthy 
material (extracted from documents and from live speech), upon which subsequent 
works can be based. Catalonia, with its nearly completed *Onomasticon Cataloniae 
(prepared by J. Corominas), will soon be a promised land for toponymic geography. 
The *Onomasticon includes: (a) the name of the locality in Catalan orthography 
and the pronunciations of this name recorded in the area in which the place is situated 
(as well as the name of its inhabitants, with its variants); (b) the old toponymic forms 
garnered from written sources (along with data and origin); and (c) a discussion of 
the etymology.9?! 

Although the Spanish Civil War, the exile of T. Navarro, the Second World War, 
and the lack of communication between Spanish exiles and those who stayed on the 
Peninsula kept the ALPI at a standstill for several decades, the project remained 
alive through all of these difficult years. With the passage of time relations were 
resumed between T. Navarro and the collaborators who had remained in Spain, and 
the ALPI was finished, a quarter of a century after its beginning. In 1947, fieldwork 
was completed in Spain (in Galician Asturias and in Catalonia); in 1952 in Rosellón; 
in 1953-54 in Portugal. The irregular history of the ALPI affected, above all, the 
projected unity of the exploration carried out in the Galician-Portuguese linguistic 
domain. From the point of view of gathering materials, two atlases can be men- 
tioned: one Galician, before 1936; another Portuguese, in 1953-54. More serious 


678 Cf, for example, L. Michelena, “De onomastica aquitana’, Pirineos 10.409—55. (1954) 

679 See, for example, *Nomes de lugar referentes ao relevo e ao aspecto geral do solo (Capitulo de 
uma toponimia galego-portuguesa)", RPF 1.153-98 (1947); “Sobre a terminação -endo (-indo), -enda 
na fito-toponímia galego-portuguesa", IX CILR, 3.153-63 (Lisbon 1962) [= BF 20 (1961)]; “Beiträge 
zur spanischen und portugiesischen Phytotoponomastik", I in Litterae Hispanae et Lusitanae ed. by 
H. Flasche, 331-48 (Munich 1968), II in Festschrift Wartburg? 2.175—94 (Tübingen 1968). 

680 M. Alvar's geographic study “POMA y MAT(T)IANA en la topominia de la Península Ibérica", 
IX CILR 3.165-203 (Lisbon 1962) [= BF 20, 1961] would require a restatement of the problem, as 
A. Badia shows in ER? 8.157-74 (1961 Ted 1966]). 

$31 See 2.13 (and fn. 245). J. Corominas explains the project and gives a progress report on the work 
up to 1953-54 in Onoma 4.44-50 (1953). There are additional references in Onoma 6.113-14 (1955— 
56). His student J. Gulsoy again describes the purposes of the *Onomasticon and the status of the 
investigations in HR 32.247-55 (1964). At the time this article was published fieldwork had been 
completed for the entire Principality of Catalonia (1007 municipalities, some 1600 places), for Andorra, 
French Catalonia, and the Catalan territories of Aragon. The work was yet unfinished in the Kingdom 
of Valencia and it had not been begun in the Baleares. In order to get an impression of the work see 
J. Corominas’ important study, “Els noms dels municipis de la Catalunya aragonesa", RLR 23.35-63, 
304-38 (1959). On other works treating Catalonian toponymy, consult A. Badia XI CILR, 66-74 
(Madrid 1968). P 
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than the time difference is the disparity in fieldworkers. In Galicia most of the inter- 
views were carried out by a single fieldworker, A. Otero, without the participation of a 
Portuguese linguist; in Portugal the work was done by two investigators (A. Otero 
and L.F. Lindley Cintra, the latter substituting for A.N. de Gusmão), and it is 
known that there were difficulties in harmonizing the two transcriptions.‘®? 

The ALPI began to be published in 1962. A luxurious volume was published which 
contains only a third of the section dedicated to phonetics.5 As one would expect, the 
appearance of an atlas featuring materials which had remained unpublished for a 
quarter of a century was not received with great excitement by the reviewers. Never- 
theless, it would be a serious mistake to consider the ALPI a work to be ignored. In 
spite of the improved knowledge of dialects in the last thirty years, Spanish and 
Portuguese dialectology has scarcely advanced in over-all outlook. The ALPI and 
only the ALPI will for a long time furnish us with an all-inclusive view of the dia- 
lectal complexity of each linguistic domain in the Iberian peninsula, especially with 
respect to Castilian, the geographic diversity of which is still largely unknown Pi 
Since 1962 no further volumes of the ALPI have appeared. Materials are as yet un- 
edited in the ‘CSIC’ in Madrid and are in danger of being stored forever.955 

As a result of the revival of the ALPI a few works in phonetic geography have 
appeared based on its data.%% Personally, I consider that the principal merit of the 
phonetic maps published to date is that they permit us to contemplate as a whole the 
existing opposition between the innovating Spanish of the South and the conservative 
Spanish of the North, which maintains its traditional phonetic structure. The two 
Spains have a well-defined boundary in the West (southern Salamanca and southern 
Avila) and a diffuse boundary in La Mancha and Murcia. This fundamental linguistic 
division places Castilian, rather than Spanish, in a critical situation since the rural 
boundary between the two Spains crosses (or crossed, in the period from 1931 to 
1936), exactly through the middle of the province of Madrid, and even if the ALPI can 
ignore the existence of a great capital on the edge of this boundary, the language does 
682 ASNS 201.311, fn. 22 (1964). 
$33 Atlas lingüístico de la Peninsula Ibérica (A.L.P.1.), I Fonética 1 (Madrid 1962). It consists of five 
introductory maps and 65 phonetic maps (6: abeja — 75: eje); from the slightly different list advanced 
by M. Sanchis Guarner, La cartografía lingüistica en la actualidad y el ALPI (Madrid 1952), I suppose 
there will be two more phonetic volumes. 
$$ Until the publication of the ALPI little was known about the dialectology of central Spain. 
On the other hand, the ALPI maps give us a fairly precise idea of the existence within the great Casti- 
lian-speaking community of several variants of Castilian extending from North to South, from Lower 
Aragon and La Rioja to Murcia, from La Montafia de Burgos (Santander) to Málaga, and from the 
Leonese plain to Huelva. Naturally this ancient opposition among central Castilian, eastern Castilian 
(tending to Aragonese), and western Castilian (influenced by Leonese) is much stronger in lexical 
geography than in phonetic geography. 

685 In spite of the negotiations which led to the concentration of materials in Madrid. 

86 T, Navarro’s studies of the o in boca and of the e in cepa, NRFH 16.1-15 (1962), of aguja, RomPh 
17.285-300 (1963-64), and of yeismo, Thesaurus 19.1-17 (1964) do not adequately show the trans- 
cendency of the ALPI. More innovation is shown in L.F. Lindley Cintra's studies of Portuguese, 


“Aiguns estudos de fonética com base no ALPI", I CBLFT, 186-95 (Rio de Janeiro 1958) [unfortu- 
nately, the editors omitted the maps], and in the works cited in fn. 688. 
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not ignore it: the penetration of the phonetics of La Mancha into the popular speech 
of Madrid is opening a new chapter in the history of Spanish.9?? Although the lexi- 
cal part of ALPI remains unpublished, we already have at our disposal some interest- 
ing commentaries on its materials: one by LE Lindley Cintra (1962),68 of unques- 
tionable importance, with respect to Portugal; with respect to Spain one less de- 
veloped by Catalán (1964). Cintra’s principal contribution involves pointing out 
the frequent opposition in Portuguese between the innovating southeastern zone (the 
lands repopulated in the thirteenth century or later) and the northwestern conserva- 
tive area, the nucleus of which is the old Portugal to the northwest of the Mondego, 
but which sometimes extends as far as the Tagus (including the lands repopulated 
at the end of the twelfth century).8* 

As is well known, the use of linguistic cartography in Romance studies took a new 
direction with the publication of the AIS by K. Jaberg and J. Jud (1928-40). The new 
atlas utilized the field research methods of the ALF and its cartographic representation 
for the study of the lexical inventory and of the objects and common notions which 
compose the culture of peasant and artisan communities. The new linguistic-ethno- 
graphic goal of the atlas demanded reform in the methods of gathering data (the 
admission of localities which do not have a purely agricultural economy, the prepara- 
tion of a variety of questionnaires to complete the inventory of the lexical stock) and 
in the exposition of data (cultural ordering by notions, the inclusion of graphic mate- 
rials to illustrate the objects). In short, Jaberg and Jud enriched the “Wörter-und- 
Sachen' method by incorporating the technique of the linguistic questionnaire and 
cartographic representation of conclusions used by linguistic atlases. In the wake 
of this original and grandiose work followed other projects for linguistic-ethnographic 
atlases and with them a literature which commented on the slight methodological 


697 G. Salvador, in “La fonética andaluza y su propagación social y geográfica", PFLE 183-8 
(Madrid 1964), recognizes the dynamism of southern phonetic traits and its Andalusian origin. But I 
believe that he errs in supposing that in eighty years the limits of the phenomenon have advanced from 
the thirty-eighth parallel to the fortieth just because some old ladies in extreme northwestern Granada 
still preserve Castilian phonetics and on the other hand Andalusian phonetics is now heard in southern 
Avila. The penetration of southern phonetics into the West is much earlier than its advance into the 
East. 

688 “Areas lexicais no território portugués" and “Une frontiere lexicale et phonétique dans le domaine 
linguistique portugais', BF 20.273-307 and 31-9 (1961). 

69 D. Catalán, ASNS 201.310, fn. 20 (1964), calls attention to ALPI map No. 11 (aguijón), which 
features the only lexical item published until now (obviously included in the phonetic section by 
mistake). In addition to the three strips running from north to south represented by Catalan fiblö (and 
its variants), by Occitan and Aragonese (including western Catalan and Rosellonese) fidén ~ fisó, as 
well as by Galician-Portuguese and Leonese ferrão (~ -ete) ~ herrón (~ -ete), another very compact 
strip is clearly delineated, that of guizque (and its variants), which we shall have to call ‘Riojan’ (because 
of its point of departure), which straddles the Iberian Range and the ancient kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragon and extends to the Mediterranean. In a work soon to be published (“Un dominio lingüístico 
de la Hispano-romania desconocido") I comment on the historical interest of this area. 

$9 Cf. with the diverse toponymic zones pointed out by D. Catalán in his study of the diminutive, 
BF 17.263-74 and maps five and six (1960). 
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modification introduced by new authors.9?! Some of the projects which were carried 
out were not unworthy of the model. In the tradition of the linguistic-ethnographic 
atlas one finds the NALF by regions, planned in France by A. Dauzat (1942). The 
aims of the NALF, although praiseworthy, were certainly not very original: to 
save from oblivion the remains of patois which had escaped the ALF, and to note 
thé changes which had taken place since the time of the ALF. The procedure, that 
of dividing an extensive linguistic domain into more manageable regions, corre- 
sponded to the necessity of winning the battle against time. Nevertheless, the under- 
taking interestingly combined two goals which are in part contradictory: the im- 
proved adjustment of questionnaires to regional linguistic conditions and the preser- 
vation of a panoramic view of the dialectal totality of a great nation. 

Although initiated in connection with Dauzat’s project, H. Guiter’s ALPO (1966),°?? 
which was dedicated to the study of Catalan in the French department of Pyrénées- 
Orientales and its fringes, developed (from 1942 on) in a very different direction. 
Unlike the AL-Lyonnais, the AL-Gascogne, and the AL-Massif-Central, the ALPO 
is a linguistic atlas (like the ALF, the ALC, and the ALPT) and not an ethnographic- 
linguistic atlas. The region covered by Guiter’s interviews and those of his students 
had already been included in the ALF (5 points), the ALC (5 points), and the ALPI 
(7 points); but the 382 localities represented in the new atlas give us a very different 
view of the extraordinary dialectal vitality and diversity of this region from the 15 
which previously figured in the general atlases. Among the praiseworthy innovations 
featured in the ALPO are the index of forms, in which all of the variants included on 
the maps are listed along with their phonetic transcription, and the twenty non-lin- 
guistic introductory maps of the region which prove very useful. The almost pho- 
nological system of transcription is also noteworthy. The omission of those features 
of the allophones which are predictable (since they depend on the phonetic environ- 
ment) is, beyond a doubt, a commendable practice; but Guiter has been precipitous 
in his failure to record the difference between [e]:[e] and [o]:[o], which is not 
predictable and which at some points in the ALPO is surely phonological.” The 
ALPO, by covering Andorra in its totality leaves A. Griera's small and unfortunate 
AL-Andorra virtually useless.995 


691 


It is a shame that a good part of the bibliography relative to the linguistic geography of Romania 
consists of irrelevant discussions about the excellency or defectiveness which can theoretically be 
discovered in the methodology of making an atlas. S. Pop's voluminous work, La dialectologie, 
aperçu historique et méthodes d'enquétes linguistiques, 1 (Louvain [1950]), clearly exemplifies this 
bibliographic inflation. Many of the most discussed *problems' (character and number of field- 
workers, forms of questioning, impressionistic transcriptions, etc.) lack real importance. On the 
other hand, scholars seem to forget that atlases are only raw material and that ‘linguistic geography’ 
begins with the utilization of these materials. 

99? Atlas linguistique des Pyrénées-Orientales (Paris 1966). 

693 Its questionnaire is much shorter than those of the atlases belonging to the NALF, ont the 
material is ordered alphabetically rather than semantically. 

694 See J. Gulsoy in RomPh 22.189—94, esp. 192-3 and fn. 9 (1968). 

6 On the defects of AL-Andorra see G. Colón in ZRPh 77.49-69 (1961). 
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Taking his inspiration from the NALF, M. Alvar-has conceived in Spain a *Nuevo 
atlas lingüistico-etnogräfico de España por regiones (= *NALE).5% The initial nucleus 
of the project was his A LEA (Atlas lingiiistico-etnografico de Andalucía). At the moment, 
simultaneous progress is being made on the atlases of Murcia (= ALEM),9" Aragon 
(= ALEAr),®® Navarra and Rioja (= ALEN R),9? the Canaries (= ALEICan),” etc., 
and it seems likely, given Alvar’s extraordinary activity, that all will be completed.” 

The ALEA merits, in the first place, all kinds of praise for the minimum amount of 
time employed in its preparation”? and, for its unusually rapid publication.” Like 
the NALF (and like the AIS), the ALEA is an atlas especially attuned to ethnological 
aspects, to the point of including maps which are not strictly linguistic, but reflective 
of popular culture; the "Sachen" are also revealed through numerous graphic illustra- 
tions.” Its principal object is to uncover the lexical richness of Andalusia and to 
describe the precise geographic distribution of each word. The maps which appear in 
ALEA reveal the wealth of Andalusian rural vocabulary but also the extraordinary 
lexical variety of the region.” Such was to be expected. But the most startling 
discovery, to my way of thinking, is the existence of very numerous lexical isoglosses 
which cross the Andalusian region from north to south at widely separated points.’ 


66 Although Alvar did not conceive such an ambitious plan in the beginning, his present plans 
evidently tend toward the fulfillment of this important objective. | 
$9? Alvar projected it as ancillary to the ALEA and used the same questionnaire for the interviews. 
G. Salvador and A. Quilis collaborated with Alvar in the investigation of 52 localities. 

698 Alvar published the questionnaire in Saragossa in 1953, and finished the fieldwork in 1957. 
$9? M. Alvar and A. Llorente completed the fieldwork with the ALEAr questionnaire (47 points in 
Navarra and Logrofio). 

700 See M. Alvar, ALEICan. Cuestionario (La Laguna 1964) and “Proyecto del ALEICan”, RFE 
46.315-28 (1965). Fieldwork has been completed. 

701 Since the fieldwork has been finished (for the majority of them), its publication can be expected 
in the near future. M. Alvar has given a progress report in “Los Atlas Lingüisticos de Espafia”, PFLE 
1.417-26 (Madrid 1963); “Estado actual de los Atlas Lingüisticos espafioles”, Arbor 243.263—86 (1966); 
in Lingüística Románica, by I. Iordan, 475-83 (Madrid 1967); and in Estructuralismo y geografía lin- 
gütstica, 99, fn. 13 (Madrid 1969). Besides creating these regional atlases, Alvar has completed the 
fieldwork assigned to him for the ALM (see fn. 515) and has begun an *Aflas Lingiiistico y Etno- 
gráfico de los marineros peninsulares, based on the ALM questionnaire, to which he has added the 
innovation illustrated questionnaires, as he explains in “Cuestionarios de láminas (El ALM y las 
investigaciones en Gran Canaria)”, BALM 7.33-43 (1965). 

72 1952: publication of the questionnaire; 1953: initiation of fieldwork; 1958: conclusion of the 
atlas. üv h | ; | | 
703 T: 1961; II: 1963; III: 1964; IV: 1965; V: 1969; VI and final: maps completed. 

"^ Clear and at the same time agreeably presented. A se 
* 5 As M. Alvar himself has pointed out in his general commentaries on the importance of regional 
atlases and especially on that of his ALEA: Los nuevos atlas lingüísticos de la Romania (Granada 1960); 
“Los Atlas Lingüísticos de Espafia”, PFLE 1.417-26 (Madrid 1963); Estructuralismo y geografía 
lingiiistica (Madrid 1969). In the latter work he republishes the 1960 study and a report on the 
“Estado actual de la dialectologia románica” (published in résumé in XII CILR [Bucharest 1968]). 
706 These isoglosses put into relief, on the one hand, the existence of the half Murcian Andalusian 
(with Aragonese traits), which attracted G. Salvador's attention, “Aragonesismos en el andalüz 
oriental", ArchFAr 5.143-64 (1953), and on the other the existence of an Andalusian subject to 
Leonese and Portuguese influences, as M. Alvar emphasized in “Portuguesismos en andaluz", Fest- 
schrift Kuhn, 309—24 (Innsbruck 1963). But in addition these isoglosses reveal the presence of a great 
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These isoglosses show us that we shall not understand well the lexical structure of 
Andalusia until we know more concerning the area between the Sierra. Morena 
and the Tagus. The publication of the lexical materials collected for the ALPI will 
undoubtedly contribute to the elucidation of part of what is unknown;"" but an 
* Atlas lingüístico etnográfico del reino de Toledo y de Extremadura, similar to the 
ALEA would clearly satisfy more fully our curiosity about this great Hispanic area, 
so overlooked by dialectology. In spite of its linguistic-ethnographic character, the 
ALEA slavishly imitates the ALP/ in its exaggerated ‘phoneticism’: the several in- 
vestigators try to note impressionistically, with respect to each phonic element of 
each response to the questionnaire, the same range of variables which were used by 
the investigators for the ALPI in their day.’® I am afraid that in this aspect the 
ALEA is vulnerable to criticism.’ 

In the exposition of materials, M. Alvar has been wise to alternate the traditional 
maps with interpretative maps (which employ symbols and colors). The idea originates 
with ALR (or rather the ALRM = Micul Atlas Lingvistic Romin),”° which M. Alvar 
had studied carefully before. beginning the ALEA.’" Personally, I believe that this 
type of linguistic map is the only one of merit and that it makes obvious the need for 
reform of the techniques used in the publication of atlases. The traditional maps on 
which the informants’ responses (phonetically transcribed) are indicated at each 
point are in reality simply inventories, which could be advantageously replaced by 
lists of data, in which the number of the locality in which each answer was elicited 
would be indicated.” Given the complexity of the data to be placed on the map, 
the usual cartographic inventories of responses more frequently obstruct the study 
of the material than make it easier to consult. 

Aside from reworking the data on these interpretative maps, which make he ALEA 
so outstanding, M. Alvar, his collaborators, and students have utilized the experience 
and materials gained during their interviews for the writing of various works. It must 
be realized that, for the moment, none of them has the methodological importance, 


many internal boundaries which divide Andalusia from north to south: see for example maps 626 
(aguijón), 142 (cama del arado), 108 (mazorca), 240 (heces de aceite), 122 (yugo), etc. 

707 As the only ‘lexical’ map (11: aguijón) published in the ALPI clearly shows. It reveals the true 
significance of the Andalusian areas outlined by Map 626 of the ALEA (see fn. 689). 

75 T cannot conceive the systematic transcription of thirty possible variants (without counting voiced 
and aspirated variants) of the sibilants /0/, /s/, /é/. On their distribution, according to the ALEA 
(which does not coincide in this with the ALPT), see A. Llorente RFE 45.237-8 (1964). 

*9 I have not had an opportunity to interview the Andalusian informants represented in the ALEA, 
but I have met some of those used by M. Alvar while doing research in Tenerife (parallel to that done 
in Andalusia), and I believe I have proved that some transcriptions with [0] (or with symbols including 
(OI erroneously replace dental [s] articulations (PFLE 1.252-3 [Madrid 1963]). Given the difficulty 
of hearing, in a general interview, a difference like this, I doubt that more delicate distinctions (see 
the previous fn.) could have been systematically perceived. 

710 Another ALR innovation accepted by M. Alvar is the phonetic transcription of a few narratives 
during the interviews. Some have been published in Textos hispánicos dialectales 2 (Madrid 1960). 
"11 . Å propósito del Atlas de Rumania (Salamanca 1951). 

712 As E. Alarcos has reasonably suggested on another occasion. 
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the originality, or the wealth of content displayed in the works of a Gilliéron, a 
Jaberg, a Jud, or a Rohifs, based on the ALF or on the AJS; but they have helped call 
attention to the rich data accumulated in the new atlas."? M. Alvar has announced 
the preparation of an all-inclusive work on the *Estructura del léxico andaluz which 
will undoubtedly be superior to anything published to date. Another unpublished 
study which we would like to see go to press, based on the ALEA materials, is J. 
Mondejar's thesis (Granada 1960) in which he studies (cartographically) the geo- 
graphic distribution of various verbal paradigms and arrives at interesting conclu- 
sions.714 

There are also works stemming from the responses reported in the ALEAr, the 
ALEN R and the ALEICan." 

Taking advantage of his experiences in Andalusia and the Canaries, M. Alvar has 
undertaken some investigations in Mexico, noting above all phonetic problems and, 
with special interest, the phenomena of “polymorphism?.716 

As M. Alvar has said on more than one occasion, linguistic atlases have a great 
enemy, time, and numerous efforts have been frustrated through failure to give 
priority to carrying out the fieldwork over the planning and theorizing stages. In 
Catalonia and Portugal there has been talk for some time of two new atlases: the 
*ALDC and the *ALEPG, which would have the importance of being both regional 
atlases (by the extension of the investigations) and atlases of a complete linguistic 
domain. But they have not progressed at a sufficiently rapid pace, and the Portuguese 
project seems to have been abandoned.” Within the Catalan domain several pilot 


23 In addition to the studies cited in fns. 453, 647, 694, 699, see M. Alvar's "Las encuestas del 
AL(E]A", RDyTP 11.231-44 (1955), “Las hablas meridionales de Espana y su interés para la lingüís- 
tica comparada", RFE 39.284-313 (1955), “El cambio -al, -ar > -e en andaluz", RFE 42.279-82 
(1958-59), “El péon, la peonza y el zumbel en Andalucia", Iberida 1.56-61 (1959), “Estructura del 
léxico andaluz", BFUCh 16.5-12 (1964), “La terminología del maíz en Andalucia”, Mélanges Gardette, 
27-38 (Strassburg 1966); A. Llorente's “Fonética y fonologia andaluzas”, RFE 45.227-40 (1964); and 
G. Salvador’s “Estudio del campo semántico ‘arar’ en Andalucia”, Archivum 15.73-11 (1965). 

"4 It will be published in the supplements to the RFE with the title Sintaxis del verbo andaluz (with 
an abundance of maps). 

715 "T. Buesa, “Noticia sobre el ALEAr", Anuario de Letras 4.57--69 (1964). M. Alvar has used the 
ALEA and ALEAr materials in the additions to a translation [Lengua y cultura (Madrid 1966)] of 
Sprache und Kultur (1928) and other articles by G. Rohlfs (on the ‘anachronistic flavor’ of this mis- 
cellany, cf. C. Blaylock, HR 36.270-1, 1968); the maps are especially interesting (pp. 166, 172-4, and 
181). Employing the data of the ALENR, A. Llorente has produced an important general study of 
* Algunas características lingüísticas de La Rioja en el marco de las hablas del valle del Ebro y de las 
comarcas vecinas de Castilla y Vasconia”, RFE 48.321--50 (1965). Finally, using the research done for 
the ALEICan as a basis, Alvar has prepared several studies which have since been assembled in 
Estudios Canarios 1 (Las Palmas 1968). (Some were previously published in RFE 46.166-70 [1963], 
48.165-70 [1965], and in Anuario de Estudios Atlánticos 12.337-43 [1966], the latter in collaboration 
with A. Quilis.) 

26 “Polimorfismo y otros aspectos fonéticos en el habla de Santo Tomás Ajusco (Méjico)", Anuario 
de Letras 6.11--42 (1966-67); “Algunas cuestiones fonéticas del español hablado en Oaxaca (Méjico)”, 
NRFH 18.353-77 (1965-66). 

7" The *ALDC project launched by A. Badia and G. Colón [cf. Orbis 1.403-9 (1952); AMCILR, 
655-60, LY CILR, 31 (1959), BF 20.121-6 (1961)], suffered many vicissitudes. Finally, A. Badia 
and J. Veny published the ALDC Questionari (Barcelona 1965), enlisted two students in the work, 
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studies have been carried out by S. M. Sapon, using his PLIM (= “A pictorial agus 
tic interview manual”) and a tape recorder.” | E 


3.13 Lexicographical, Etymological, and Grammatical Studies 


The publication, between 1954 and 1957, of the four volume Diccionario Critico 
Etimológico de la Lengua Castellana (= DCEC, Madrid and Bern 1954) by J. Coromi- 
nas represents the completion of a herculean task.”!? The DCEC is an extraordinary 
work, a product of the effort and the knowledge of a single man who has been able to 
cultivate by himself a relatively underdeveloped field, and to overcome the inadequacy 
of the tools at his disposition."? The subject matter of the DCEC extends beyond 
the limits set by the title: the attention paid related Romance languages (Mozarabic, 
Portuguese, Catalan,?®! Provençal) actually converts it into a comparative, pan- 
Hispanic dictionary. Like the REW or the FEW (or like the ALF and the AIS), 
the DCEC has come to be an indispensable work for the Romance scholar, what- 
ever his language of specialization. It is also of unusual value in philological studies 
of Ibero-Euskaran, Celtic, Germanic, Western Arabic, and even Amerind. The 
DCEC has earned criticism as well as praise.722 Contrary to what the majority of 
its readers might expect, the DCEC does not reveal the status of etymological ob- 
servations (distinguishing between certain, probable, and doubtful etymologies); 
rather it constitutes an original safari through the jungle of etymological investiga- 
tion. The genial and volatile personality of the guide enlivens and makes plausible 


and began the fieldwork (29 points between 1964 and 1965). Cf. A. Badía, XI CILR, 95 (Madrid 1968). 
Although in 1957 M. Paiva Boléo, L.F. Lindley Cintra, and J.G. Herculano de Carvalho formulated 
the *ALEPG project, five years later nothing has been done (cf. RPF 11.320-1 [1962]). 

28 (Cf. IX CILR, 3.69-77 (Lisbon, 1962) [= BF 20 (1961)]. 

729 The project was undertaken in 1939, when J. Corominas (as a consequence of his expatriation) 
decided to give priority to the Castilian etymological dictionary rather than to the Catalan (on which 
he had been working since 1927). The DCEC was begun in Cuyo (Argentina) and written in Chicago 
(USA). The writing lasted from 1947 (cf. RomPh 1.23-38, 1947) to 1951. Additions and corrections 
were made from 1954 to 1957. The Breve Diccionario Etimológico de la Lengua Castellana (= BDEC, 
Madrid 1957), in one volume, is of much less interest, although it offers some innovations. 

720 The scarcity of etymological studies in the Ibero-Romance field, the lack of a historical dictionary 
of Castilian, the inaccessibility of the ALPI materials, the limited knowledge of the popular Hispanic 
lexicon, the lack of vocabularies for a multitude of basic works, the abundance of defective editions, 
the presence in dictionaries of ghost words and meanings, etc., demanded of the etymologist much 
greater effort than that expended by his counterparts in other domains. 

71 In the DCEC Corominas reports that his *Diccionari etimologic i complementari de la llengua 
catalana (— DECC)is very advanced. Until this work is published the DCEC itself can be considered 
the most important etymological dictionary of Catalan. 

722, Almost all of the reviews of the DCEC are enthusiastically complimentary of the work as a whole, 
although they include additional details and observations. Y. Malkiel gives in CTL 4.206, fn. 100 
(The Hague 1969) a list of the most significant reviews. G. Colón's review in ZRPh 78.59-96 (1962) 
also contains interesting observations. On the other hand, Y. Malkiel’s reaction in Word 12.35-50 
(1956) is frankly negative, and W. von Wartburg's review in RLR 23.207-60 (1959) is quite critical. 
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the adventure at every turn. The personal character, "99 at times extremely personal, 
of the articles in the DCEC cannot help but be surprising in an age like ours in 
which the cooperation of many specialists has become the basis for all scientific work. 
The DCEC, besides being etymological and comparative is, to a certain extent, histori- 
cal, for it records the earliest citations and follows semantic vicissitudes. This interest 
in the history of words, although secondary, explains the amazing variation in the 
length of different articles; ‘the amount of commentary and historical documentation 
which is given in each case varies according to the nature of each word’ (that is, 
according to the importance or vitality of each word and to the complexity of its 
etymological problems, each measured subjectively)."?* 

Compared to the DCEC the Diccionario Etimológico Espafiol e Hispánico (= DEEH, 
Madrid 1954) by V. García de Diego, is a modest undertaking, although worthy of 
esteem and very useful. It is a two-part dictionary, the first section being made up of 
Spanish words (with their definitions) followed by the corresponding etyma, the 
second consisting of Latin bases and Hispanic reflexes. Abundant dialectal documen- 
tation is, without doubt, the most positive contribution made by the DEEH, but its 
interest is diminished for lack of any indication of the sources of the data; the reader 
does not know how much credence should be afforded any given citation. According 
to F. de B. Moll’s estimation (1953),725 the Catalan documentation is not very trust- 
worthy. 

Aside from A. Coelho's dated and rather unfortunate Dicionário manual etimo- 
lógico da lingua portuguesa (Lisbon 1890), the initiative for compiling an etymological 
dictionary of Portuguese has come from Brazil (A. Nascentes, 1932). J.P. Machado's 
publication of the Diciondrio etimológico da lingua portuguesa (com a mais antiga 
documentagäo escrita e conhecida de muitos dos vocábulos estudados) (Lisbon 1956-59, 
2nd ed. 1967-) was considered a significant advance, although the work does not 
compete in theory nor in wealth of information with Corominas' DCEC. 

The amazing lack of linguistic studies relating to Galician (above all in the field of 
dialectology} has not kept J. M. Piel from planning an etymological dictionary,7% nor 
discouraged S. Buschmann from publishing an outline: Beitrdge zum etymologischen 
Worterbuch des Galizischen (Bonn 1965). Although the progress made in the Castilian 
field facilitates the task, the undertaking is still premature. On the other hand, J. M. 
Piel has presented an interesting panorama of the “Caractéres généraux et sources du 
lexique galicien” (1965).72? | 
722 This peculiarity of the DCEC was stressed by Corominas himself in the preface to his work and 
constitutes a justification for using the adjective ‘Crítico’, which appears in the title. 

724 The decision to group words by families is understandable, but the practice can turn out to be 
disconcerting. Corominas often goes too far when he relegates to the category of ‘derivatives’ words 
which we would like to see treated more thoroughly. 

725 “El català en el DEEH”, Festschrift Wartburg, 539-42 (Tübingen 1958). As Moll affirms, there 
are so many defects that the Catalan part of the DEEH is unusable. 

726 “Beiträge zu einem galicischen etymologischen Wörterbuch”, Festschrift Schalk, 83-100 (Frank- 


furt 1963). 
7?" ASNS 203.390-11 (1967). 
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In addition to the dictionaries there is clearly an abundance of etymological studies 
of the Hispanic languages.” But it can be said that, aside from J. Corominas, 
V. Garcia de Diego, J. Oliver Asin, J.P. Machado, there are few native linguists who 
have made etymology the center of their research activity: I. Louro in relation to 
Portuguese, J.L. Pensado in connection with Galician, G. Colon (residing in Basel), 
regarding Catalan and Castilian, and a few more. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Spanish and Portuguese contributions continue to be, for the most part, collected 
etymological notes rather than extensive articles."? The art of the complex mono- 
graph, as it has been developed, for example, by Malkiel, has not been practiced in 
Spain or Portugal. 

The Spanish Academy, which from 1726 to 1739 could carry to completion a 
dictionary that ‘surpassed all its European congeners in the abundance of its lexical 
store and in its much less restrictive criteria for good literary usage’ (Gili Gaya), has 
in the last decades concentrated the greatest part of its scientific activity in the field 
of lexicography, trying to emulate its past. J. Casares's individual work??? has been 
superseded by team work: under R. Lapesa's effective direction and with the con- 
currence of several generations of renowned philologists a 'Seminario de Lexicografía' 
has functioned actively within the Academy. Among those who have contributed in 
greater or lesser degree we can mention: V. Garcia de Diego, S. Gili Gaya, S. Fernández 
Ramírez, A. Zamora, and C. Claveria (all of them academicians). The Academy has 
also been active through its commissions for work on the Dictionary and through 
the establishment and continued cultivation of relations with analogous Hispanic 
American organizations through meetings of Language Academies.” The initia- 
tive and interest of the Academy are responsible for various publications concerning 
lexicon, either that of the literary language”? or that of present day popular speech, "o 

Related to this renewed interest in lexicography is the publication, since 1947, of the 
Tesoro Lexicogräfico (1492-1726) initiated by S. Gili Gaya in the ‘Centro de Estudios 
Historicos’ (under the title "Corpus Glossariorum).’* "It contains 55,000 articles in 
738 The Indice de voces y morfemas de la RFE (I-XLV), prepared by E. Alvar (with the collaboration 
of C. Mas, P. Mulet, and V. Robles), under M. Alvar's direction (Madrid 1969) is a valuable aid to 
anyone interested in the bibliography of Hispanic etymology. 

722 In some cases, several individual works have been gathered into a book: V. García de Diego’ S 
Etimologias espafiolas (Madrid 1964), and J.L. Pensado's Estudios etimológicos galaico-portugueses 
(Salamanca 1965). J.I. Louro's studies are generally published in BF (from Vol. 8 to 17). 

730 With his Introducción a la lexicografia moderna (Madrid 1950). J. Casares is also responsible for 
the important Diccionario ideológico de la lengua española (Barcelona 1944; repub. Barcelona 1966). 
781 The Actas of these congresses contain some interesting reports mixed with incidental addresses. 
In spite of the progress achieved in academic collaboration, the language academies have not been 
able to institute an effective policy to resolve the most pressing nue problems which confront the 
Spanish-speaking world. 

733 The Academy republished in facsimile (1951) Elio Antonio de Nebrija' S Vocabulario español- 
latino (Salamanca 1495 [?]) and also (1963) the Diccionario de Autoridades (1726). 

733 Some vocabularies have been published in the supplements to the BAE: C. Goicoechea’s Voca- 
bulario riojano (Madrid 1961), and M.J. Garcia de Cabañas’ Vocabulario de la alta SE (Madrid 


1967). 
mm See 2.13. .. | | | NE 
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which definitions and translations have been compiled for each word given by 93 
dictionaries (some published, others in manuscript) of the classical period from A. 
de Nebrixa (1492) up to the first Diccionario de Autoridades (1726). In the Tesoro there 
is no consideration of the inverse part of bilingual and multilingual dictionaries (in 
which the meaning of Latin or foreign words is translated to or explained in Spanish); 
for this reason, the Universal Vocabulario de Palencia. Registro de voces espaiiolas 
internas done by J.M. Hill (1957)?5 has become an important complement to the 
Tesoro. It is a pity that J. Corominas, who utilized Hill's work (even before it was 
published) could benefit only from the first articles of Gili's Tesoro. 

Another important work subsequent to the DCEC is a most serious study done by 
A. Gallina, Contributi alla storia della lessicografia italo-spagnola dei secoli XVI e 
XVII (Florence 1959). 

Slowly but with regularity there have appeared since 1960 fascicles of the new 
Diccionario Histórico de la Lengua Española (= DHLE)"™ prepared by the Academy's 
‘Seminario de Lexicografía'."*? It is a work of great proportions in which there are 
included, in a single grouping, a dictionary of medieval Spanish, a dictionary of 
classical Spanish (sixteenth-seventeenth centuries), and a dictionary of modern 
Spanish.” One of the merits of the DHLE is the rigor with which the editors have 
collated the authorities cited, consulting manuscripts, carefully stating the editions 
used, and assiduously dating all entries. The greatest shortcoming of this work is the 
time required for the preparation of each fascicle.”® We hope that in the near future 
the publication of the Spanish Academy's fundamental work will be hastened by the 
application of modern techniques so that the undertaking will not require generations 
to complete. | 


35 It was published by the Spanish Academy (Madrid 1957). Later, in 1967, the ‘Asociación de 
Academias de ia Lengua Española’ reproduced in facsimile Alonso de Palencia’s Universal vocabulario 
en latín y romance (Seville 1490). 

786 "This work differs from the one with the same title which the Academy began to publish in 1933, 
discontinued after the second volume. 

'" The DHLE was first published under J. Casares’ direction, but later (1965) V. Garcia de Diego 
served as director. R. Lapesa became an associate in the ‘Seminario’ in 1947, and since 1950 has been 
Assistant Director. According to disclosures by D. Alonso in Del siglo de oro a este siglo de siglas, 216 
(a note written in 1962): 'In this great work Lapesa has been responsible for the immediate and effec- 
tive direction of the team of investigators’ since he became associated with the ‘Seminario’. Among 
the senior members of the editorial team we find: F. Huerta, A. Ramiro, A. Guillén, J. del Val, 
L. López Molina, M. Seco, etc. In recent years, with Lapesa having been named secretary of the 
Academy and with several members of the Academy having joined in the revision of the Gramática, 
a good part of the responsibility for the immediate supervision of the DHLE has passed t to M. Seco, 
to whose gifts as a lexicographer the work is greatly indebted. 

7$ Meanings are arranged chronologically. For each meaning or secondary meaning, first and last 
citations are given and also enough intervening citations to give five or six for each of the three periods 
(medieval, Golden Age, modern) into which the documentation is divided (cf. R. Lapesa, III Congr. 
de Academias de la Lengua Española, 105 [Bogota 19617). 

79 As those who favorably review the work have noted (for example, A. Greive in ASNS 201. 300-2, 
1964). C.P. Otero’s judgment in RomPh 21.42-66 (1967-68) is too harsh and biased. 
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M. Moliner's Diccionario de uso del espafiol (Madrid 1966) is a useful work which 
merits attention.’ 

For the study of medieval Romance vocabulary a knowledge of the contemporary 
Latin lexicon is of definite interest. Since Hispanic medieval Latin has not been 
sufficiently explored, the attention recently paid this field of study by several investiga- 
tors is extremely important.’ | 

Grammar, another of the fields traditionally treated by the Academy, has been less 
cultivated than lexicon. The publication in 1951 of the first volume of S. Fernandez 
Ramirez's Gramática espaiiola'? was considered a promising indication that the 
prolonged lack of interest shown by Spanish linguists for descriptive grammar could 
represent only a circumstantial and transitory attitude. One of the principal inno- 
vations of the Gramática is the priority granted first-hand documentation taken from 
contemporary written sources (basically literary and exclusively Peninsular) and the 
author’s confidence that the accumulation of examples and the statistics can, by 
themselves, clarify the phenomena.™ This positivistic attitude, combined with natural 
modesty and the desire to make a detailed examination of schools of thought and 
general theses of other authors (which in reality do not have to be inserted into a 
Spanish grammar),’* often stand in the way of a clear and precise statement of con- 
clusions. 

The hopes raised by the publication of this volume have been frustrated, and 
Fernández Ramirez’s subsequent association with the Academy staff has not resulted 
in the publication of a renewed grammar, as might have been expected.“ Although 
conceived as an instructional manual, S. Gili Gaya's Curso superior de sintaxis 
espanola (Mexico 1943; revised for the 2nd ed., Barcelona 1948, and for the 9th, 1964) 
has become in the last few decades a basic reference work for all study of Spanish 
syntax. 

Also of linguistic interest are the normative grammars treating Catalan and Spanish 
which were published by A. Badia (1962) and R. and M. Seco (1967), respectively.?*? 


740 S. Gili Gaya’s Diccionario de sinónimos (Barcelona 1958) is also done carefully and competently. 
21 E Rodón Binué, El lenguaje técnico del feudalismo (Barcelona 1957); University of Barcelona, 
Glossarium Mediae Latinitatis Cataloniae (Barcelona 1960-; W.-D. Lange, Philologische Studien 
zur Latinität westhispanischer Privaturkunden des 9-12. Jahrhunderts (Cologne 1966). 

"2 S. Fernández Ramírez, Gramática española. I: Los sonidos, el nombre y el pronombre (Madrid 
1951). 

"3 D.L. Bolinger (RomPh 7.209-15 [1953-54]), not without reason, characterized it as an ‘oasis’ in 
the desert of Spanish grammar. 

22 In addition to making use of an abundant first-hand corpus, Fernández Ramirez could contrast 
the accumulated materials through his intimate knowledge of the Spanish customarily used by the 
educated classes of Madrid. 

"5 Fernández Ramirez consistently recognizes his debt to O. Jespersen (whose New English grammar 
is the immediate model for the Gramática espafiola) and to K. Bühler. 

16 Although S. Fernández Ramirez and S. Gili Gaya seem to be actively preparing it for publication. 
747 A Badia, Gramática catalana, 2 vols. (Madrid 1962). In this work notable attention is paid to 
syntax of the sentence. R. Seco, Manual de gramática española. Revised and expanded by M. Seco 
(Madrid 1967). 
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Although of unequal value and scope, several books dedicated to propagating 
L. Hjelmslev's grammatical theory (Alarcos, 1951;7% Llorente, 1953, 195579) or to 
facilitating an understanding of grammatical principles (Roca-Pons, 1960)'5 have 
had notable influence upon Spanish cultural circles. Also, B. Pottier's concise synthesis 
of Spanish morpho-syntax (1958)7°! has achieved an extraordinary diffusion and with 
it certain aspects and terminology from G. Guillaume's school. 

The lack of comprehensive modern investigations of Spanish syntax, descriptive 
as well as historical,” has without doubt contributed to a reduction in the number of 
monographs dealing with syntactical questions.75? 

Nevertheless, toward the end of the forties several Spanish linguists undertook, 
with innovating points of view, the study of verb structure in Spanish. In addition to 
E. Alarcos’ fundamental contribution (1947, 1949)7% we should mention the works 
done by A. Badia (1948-49),75 those by M. Bassols de Climent (1951),5 and several 
books by the prolific M. Criado de Val." Outside of Spain, K. Togeby attempted to 


148 E. Alarcos, Gramática estructural (según la escuela de Copenhague y con especial atención a la 
lengua espafiola) (Madrid 1951). Although the book contains some important original contributions 
(like the chapter on “Los morfemas extensos y el verbo espafiol”, 97-126), Alarcos lost interest in it. 
Unlike Fonología española (very much revised in its several editions), the Gramática has merely been 
republished. 

749 A. Llorente, Los ‘Principios de gramática general’ de Hjelmslev y la lingüística (Granada 1953); 
Morfología y sintaxis. El problema de la división de la gramática (Granada 1955). Although in E. 
Coseriu's opinion (CTL 4.13, fn. 1) both works are ‘of a very low scientific quality’, he recognizes that 
they have had notable influence in Spain as well as in Spanish America. Later, Llorente published a 
miscellaneous volume, Gramática general y lingüística. Tres ensayos sobre ciencia del lenguaje (Granada 
1963), and three years later he reprinted the three books in a single volume entitled: Teoria de la 
lengua e historia de la lingüistica (Madrid 1967). 

0 J. Roca-Pons, Introducción a la gramática (Barcelona 1960). 

351 B, Pottier, Introduction a l'étude de la philologie hispanique, II: Morphosyntaxe espagnole sii 
structurale) (Bordeaux 1958; 2nd ed. Paris 1960; 3rd ed. 1962; 4th ed. 1966). 

352 On Lapesa's projected *Sintaxis histórica, see fn. 327. 

73 In the field of Ibero-Romance there are few monographs like: S. Kårde's Quelques manieres 
d'exprimer l'idée d'un sujet indéterminé ou général en espagnol (Uppsala 1943); A. Badía's Los com- 
plementos pronominalo-adverbiales derivados de IBI e INDE en la Peninsula Ibérica (Madrid 1947); 
F. Monge's Las frases pronominales de sentido impersonal en espafiol (Saragossa 1954); J. González 
Muela's El infinitivo en el Corbacho del Arcipreste de Talavera (Granada 1954). 

** Alarcos’ “Perfecto simple y perfecto compuesto en español”, RFE 31.108—39 (1947) i is an excellent 
historical and descriptive study. The modern opposition which he describes is the one used in non- 
dialectal Peninsular Spanish. As would be shown later by J. M. Lope Blanch in Homenaje D. Alonso 
2.373-85 (Madrid 1961) and by D. Catalán in PFLE 1.246-7 and 279-80 (Madrid 1963) and in 
ZRPh 82.492-94 (1966), an opposition more similar to that of preclassical Spanish is still in force 
in Mexican and Canary Island Spanish. Alarcos’ general study “Sobre la estructura del verbo 
espafiol", BMP 25.50-83 (1949) represented a great step forward. 

735 "Ensayo de una sintaxis histórica de los tiempos, I: El pretérito imperfecto de indicativo", BAE 
28.281—300 and 393-410 (1948), 29.15—29 (1949). Later, he studied *Los demostrativos y los verbos de 
movimiento en iberorrománico", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 3.3-31 (Madrid 1952) and “El subjuntivo 
de subordinación en las lenguas romances y especialmente en iberorrománico", RFE 37.95-129 (1953). 

75 “La cualidad de la acción verbal en español”, Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.135-47 (Madrid 1951). 
Previously Bassols had studied the “Origen de la construcción impersonal del verbo habere”, Revista 
de estudios clásicos de la Universidad de Cuyo 3.215 ff. (1948). 

'55 M. Criado de Val's book, Sintaxis del verbo espanol moderno. I: Los tiempos del indicativo 
(Madrid 1948) is not a mature work. Then, after studying the “Sistema verbal del espanol”, VR 
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define the categories and the elements of inflection on the basis of functional rules in 
his Mode, aspect et temps en espagnol (Copenhagen 1953). Also, we should remember 
the work of the deceased J. Bouzet.'55 

Later, J. Roca-Pons dedicated himself to an intensive study of verbal EE TIT in 
Catalan (1955, 1957-58, 1960)75? and Castilian (1958)'9 in an attempt to establish 
their aspectual, temporal, and semantic gradations. Basing his arguments on formal 
criteria, he considered attributive constructions assimilable to periphrase.”*! On the 
other hand, the method advanced by R. Navas Ruiz for explaining satisfactorily the 
various uses of ser and estar (Ser y Estar. Estudio sobre el sistema atributivo del 
espanol, Salamanca 1963)7% is based on the clear separation of the three systems: 
attributive, predicative, and auxiliary, in which these verbs function. Upon studying 
the ser : estar opposition as a part of the attributive system, Navas was able to ascribe 
the diverse stylistic values traditionally assigned one verb or the other to a basic 
functional difference. 

The hypothesis that linguistic description should have as a starting point a system 
of categories of thought independent of the linguistic means employed in expressing 
them is the basis of K. Heger’s study: Die Bezeichnung temporal-deiktischer Begriffs- 
kategorien im französischen und spanischen Konjugationssystem (Tübingen 1963).7® 

Occasionally notable articles have been written about the question of verbal aspect 
in Spanish,"** the form cantaría of the Spanish verb,’6 the form va cantar of the 


12.95-111 (1951), Criado prepared two monographs sharing a similar methodology: Análisis verbal 
del estilo (Madrid 1953) and /ndice verbal de la Celestina (Madrid 1955) as well as a Fisonomía del 
idioma español (Madrid [1954]). Also of interest is his article “Historia del verbo en la literatura de 
Castilla la Nueva", RFE 36.220—70 (1956). 

7588 J, Bouzet, in addition to compiling an excellent Grammaire espagnole (Paris and Berlin 1945), 
published several studies of unquestionable interest: *Orígenes del empleo de estar. Ensayo de sin- 
taxis histórica", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 4.37-58 (Madrid 1953); “Le gérondif espagnol dit ‘de 
postériorité' ", BHi 55.349—74 (1953). 

79 “Estar + participi, adjectiu o complement preposicional en català antic”, RLaR 72.5-23 (1955); 
“Verbs auxiliars afins a estar en català antic”, ER? 6.165-8 (1957-58); “Tenir + participi en català 
antic’, Miscelánea Griera 2.295-312 (Barcelona 1960). 

780 Estudios sobre perifrasis verbales del espanol (Madrid 1958). Roca-Pons has also done an 
“Estudio morfolögico del verbo espaăol”, RFE 49.73-89, in which he tries to combine Harris’ mor- 
phophonemics with the morphophonology of the Prague School. 

761 See E, Coseriu's point of view in “Sobre las llamadas "Construcciones con verbos de movimiento’: 
Un problema hispánico" [paper] (Montevideo 1962), in which he discusses the limitations imposed on 
the field of study and the methodology of A. Alonso's well known article (cited in fn. 267). 

762 Articles connected with this monograph are found in BMP 36.277-95 (1960) and RFE 45.273- 84 
(1962). 

763 A few years before, in California, W.E. Bull had published Time, tense and the verb. A study in 
theoretical and applied linguistics with particular attention to Spanish (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1960). 
P. Schifko’s monograph ‘Subjonctif? und ‘Subjuntivo. Zum Gebrauch des Konjunktivs im Franzö- 
sischen und Spanischen (Vienna and Stuttgart 1967) uses universal categories as a point of departure. 
764 MS Ruipérez, “Observaciones sobre el aspecto verbal en español”, Estudios Garcia Blanco, 
427-35 (Salamanca 1962). Another incursion by Ruipérez into the syntax of the Spanish verb can be 
found in the RFE publication, Problemas y principios del estructuralismo lingüístico, 89-96 (Madrid 
1966). 

75 E Alarcos, “La forme cantaría en espagnol: mode, temps et aspect", BF 18.203-12 (1959) [= IX 
CILR, 1.203-12 (Lisbon 1961)]. 
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verb in Catalan,” the Spanish personal pronouns,’® etc. 
On the other hand, we should not overlook the works dedicated to the clarification 
of syntactical stylistic problems.”® 


3.14 Introduction to Phonology 


In 1949 E. Alarcos Llorach published in RFE a description of “El sistema fonológico 
espafiol",79? and a year later a short manual of Fonología española (Madrid 1950).77% 
In the first part of the book Alarcos expounded the theories of the Prague school, 
summarizing the principal chapters of N.S. Trubetzkoy's Grundzüge der Phonologie 
(1939), and in the second, he applied those theories to the study of Spanish. Both parts 
included some very succinct chapters on ‘diachronic phonology’, selected for notable 
development in later editions. Alarcos’ Fonologia is, without doubt, one of the most 
fruitful Spanish adaptations of a foreign doctrinal work. The appearance of this 
unadorned but precise manual”! at a time in the history of Spain when cultural 
communication with the outside world was difficult, was transcendental for Spanish 
linguistics."? The Fonología quickly had a second edition (Madrid 1954) in which 
Alarcos showed that he was alert to new developments in the discipline, following 
especially R. Jakobson in synchronic phonology (applying his binary conception of 
phonetic oppositions to Spanish) and A. Martinet in diachronic. In the 3rd edition 
(Madrid 1961) and in the 4th (Madrid 1964) he abandoned binary oppositions (under 
the influence of A. Martinet) and tried to incorporate into the Prague-oriented 
phonology certain concepts and methods from other phonological traditions. But 
the most important transformation was that suffered by the diachronic phonology of 
Spanish as a result of the reorientation of Alarcos’ interests.773 

E. Alarcos was also the initiator of phonological studies in the field of Catalan. He 


76 G. Colón, “Le parfait périphrastique catalan ‘va + infinitif””, BF 18.165—76 (1959) [= IX CILR, 
1 (Lisbon 1961)]. 

787 E. Alarcos, ‘Los pronombres personales en español’, Archivum 11.5-16 (1961). 

768 For example: W.-D. Stempel, "Para o estudo da conjunção ‘e’ na prosa narrativa do portugués 
medieval", BF 18.229-42 (1959) [= IX CILR, 1 (Lisbon 1961)]. Following another tradition: H. 
Flasche, "Syntaktische Strukturprobleme des Spanischen in den Briefen des Hernán Cortés an Karl 
V", Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens 14.1-18 (1959); K.-H. Körner, Die * Aktions- 
gemeinschaft finites Verb + Infinitiv’ im spanischen Formensystem. Vorstudie zu einer Untersuchung 
der Sprache Pedro Calderön de la Barcas (Hamburg 1968). 

9 RFE 33.265-96 (1949). 

70 "The subtitle of this edition made the following clarification: Según el método de la escuela de 
Praga. | 

771 160 pages. 

73 Although the phoneticians of the ‘Centro de Estudios Histöricos’ had been interested in the 
phonology of the Prague school since the thirties, without Alarcos’ adaptation of Trubetzkoy’s 
doctrines the generalization of the latter’s phonological point of view would have been much slower 
and incomplete. 

"3 (Cf. D. Catalán in RomPh 18.178-91 (1964-65). 
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began by doing a synchronic description of the phonemic system (1953).7”* Later he 
delineated with great clarity and a superb command of the problems a history of the 
consonantal system (1958) and of the vocalic system (1960). Later (during the 
sixties) the phonological bibliography for Catalan was enriched by contributions from 
other authors.’” 

In the Portuguese cultural sphere, the introduction of structural points of view was 
made from Brazil." Subsequently the conversion of J.G. Herculano de Carvalho to 
functional linguistics (Fonologia mirandesa, Coimbra 1958) radically modified the 
panorama of Portuguese linguistic studies.778 

Outside of.the Peninsula, the European bibliography relating to Ibero-Romance 
phonology was not, until well into the fifties, very plentiful.”” H. Sten's monograph 
Les particularités de la langue portugaise (Copenhagen 1944), included in TCLC 
2, is an intelligent combination of structural and historical description. Following 
H. Lausberg”% (for whom the peculiarities of Ibero-Romance had been only of 
secondary interest),"?! H. Lüdtke became actively dedicated to phonological studies, 
making Portuguese one of his favorite fields of investigation. In 1952-53 he devoted 
two important articles to Portuguese phonemics,”* and in 1956 he attempted to re- 
interpret the history of Portuguese and Spanish vocalism in accordance with struc- 
tural precepts. Moreover, Liidtke was one of the first to attempt to make use of 
dialectal data in phonological studies "59 

B.-Malmberg’s several articles are among the most original contributions to Spanish 


"4 ‘Sistema fonemätico del catalan’, Archivum 3.135—46. 

75 See fn. 838. 

76 A Badia, “Problemes de la commutació consonäntica en català", BF 21.213-335 (1962-63) 
“Función significativa y diferencial de la vocal neutra en el catalán de Barcelona", RFE 48.79-93 
(1965); “Predominio de las vocales abiertas e y o en el catalán de Barcelona”, RFE 49.315-20 (1966); 
and R.J. di Pietro, ‘Los fonemas del catalan’, RFE 48.153-8 (1965). 

777 Since 1946, J. Mattoso Camara has shown signs of interest in structural linguistics (in reviews 
published in BFR) and as early as 1949, he published his work, “Os fonemas em portugués", BFR 
9.1—30, recast in Para o estudo da fonémica portuguésa (Rio de Janeiro 1953). Cf. E. Coseriu in 
CTL 4.33 (The Hague 1968). 

7$ Besides Herculano de Carvalho's studies (1962, etc.), of which we shall speak later, phonological 
works by J. Morais Barbosa have appeared during the sixties. They are brought together in his 
Etudes de phonologie portugaise (Lisbon 1965). 

79? In North America there was greater activity: I. Silva-Fuenzalida, J.D. Bowen, and R.P. Stock- 
well published a whole series of works in BFUCh 7.153—76 (1952-53), 9.5-14, 177-87 (1956-57), and 
in Lg 31.236-40 (1955), 32.290—2, 641—65 (1956) [the latter three being reprinted in M. Joos’ Readings 
in linguistics 400-2, 405, 406-18 (New York 1963)]; they treat the phonemic system of Chilean Spanish, 
the phonemic interpretation of Spanish semivowels, the combination of contiguous vowels, and the 
role of juncture in intonation. S. Saporta, Lg 31.23-30 (1955), 32.287—90 (1956) [reprinted by Joos in 
Readings in linguistics 403-4 (New York 1963)], RomPh 11.371-7 (1958) [with R. Cohen], entered the 
polemic over:semivowels and engrossed himself, above all, with the problem of frequency and distri- 
bution. 

780 ‘Zum romanischen Vokalismus', RF 60.295-307 (1947). 

731 “Vergleichende Charakteristik der italienischen und pe Schriftsprache", RF 60.106 -22 
(1947). 

782 I: “Consonantismo”, and II: “Vocalismo”, BF 13.273-88 (1952) and 14.197-217 (1953). 

788 See fn. 886. 
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phonology. Unlike the phonologists closely bound to the Prague tradition, Malmberg 
paid special attention (1948, 1949, 1952, etc.)'5* to complex units of expression 
(basically the syllable), in its physical aspects (acoustic and physiological) as well as 
structural.’®® The conviction that strictly synchronic analyses are suitable for record- 
ing the dynamism of language — since the tendency toward certain structures, which is 
manifest in language, generally fails to eliminate completely previous structures?*9 — 
soon led him to establish diachronic hypotheses." 


3.15 Historical Linguistics and the Impact of Diachronic Phonology on 
the Menéndez Pidal School 


Toward the middle of the twentieth century, historical linguists felt obliged to complete 
the patient philological and dialectal research of the previous decades with general, 
synthetic works. They believed that the moment had arrived to explain historically 
the formation of Ibero-Romance languages and dialects, to describe their evolution, 
and to arrive at conclusions of a general nature about the transformation of languages. 
But their efforts to compare and coordinate the available materials and the several 
methodological experiences coincided chronologically with the invasion of their field 
of study by the diachronic phonologists, the heirs to the ideas and techniques of the 
Prague School. The diachronic phonologists, with their explanations of the mutation 
from one system to another as paradigmatic restructuring destined to achieve a 
greater efficiency from the distinctive features, forced the Romance scholars to 
rethink the theoretical and methodological bases of historical linguistics. 

At first, the simplicity and beauty of structural formulations (overburdened, on the 
other hand, with obscure terminology) and the complexity of the historical investiga- 
tions to which the linguists of humanistic preparation were accustomed, seemed to 
exclude all possibility of compromise. Nevertheless, unlike what happened in other 


784 B, Malmberg became interested in Spanish phonetics through his contact with the varieties 
spoken in the River Plate region: Notas sobre la fonética del espafiol en el Paraguay (Lund 1947); 
“L’espagnol dans le Nouveau Monde; probléme de linguistique générale", SZ 1.79-116 (1947), 2.1-36 
(1948); and Étude sur la phonétique de l'espagnol parlé en Argentine (Lund 1950). But on the basis of 
his phonetic observations, he immediately drew structural conclusions about Spanish in general: 
"Notes sur les groupes de consonnes en espagnol", ZPhon 2.239—55 (1948); “La structure syllabique de 
l'espagnol", BF9.99-120 (1949); “Occlusion et spirance dans le systeme consonantique de l'espagnol", 
Mélanges Michaélsson, 356-65 (Lund 1952); *Phonémes labio-vélaires en espagnol?”, Phonetica 
7.85-93 (1961), collected and translated into Spanish in Estudios de fonética hispánica, 3-93 (Madrid 
1965). Malmberg's observations have as a point of departure A. Alonso's articles cited in fns. 300 and 
789 (No. 1). 

75 "The problem of the Spanish syllable led him to the study of the syllable as a problem in general 
linguistics: “The phonetic basis for syllable division”, SL 9.80-7 (1955); “Remarks on a recent con- 
tribution to the problem of the syllable", SZ 15.1-9 (1961); “Voyelle, consonne, syllabe, mot", 
Miscelánea Martinet 3.81—97 (La Laguna 1962), etc. 

786 For that reason, every stage of language turns out to be the result of diverse and even contradic- 
torv tendencies. 

787 See fns. 856 and 857. 
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branches of Romance linguistics, in the field of Spanish inflexible, antagonistic posi- 
tions did not develop. In time the philologists revised their excessive faith in the 
permanence of phonetic habits and corrected their tendency (inherited from the exter- 
nal organization of ‘historical grammar’) to consider individually the history of each 
articulation without paying attention to successive phonological systems. In turn, 
the diachronic phonologists sacrificed the simplicity of their metachronic formulae 
in order to acquaint themselves with a whole series of temporal and spatial con- 
siderations, which are important for an understanding of the transformations which 
languages undergo. 

Had not death cut short A. Alonso’s life at the height of his professional career, his 
investigation of the origins of modern Spanish (in Spain and in Spanish America) 
would have competed in wealth of conclusions and in methodological importance 
with R. Menéndez Pidal’s Orígenes del español. But even in its unfinished form, 
A. Alonso’s project constitutes the most industrious and basic contribution of the 
mid-century to the historical linguistics of Ibero-Romania. His work grew out of his 
interest in American Spanish "29 but as time passed, his interest shifted to Peninsular 
Spanish to the point that his posthumous work (entrusted to R. Lapesa) was a simple 
history De la pronunciación medieval a la moderna en espafiol I (Madrid 1955, re- 
published in 1967), II (Madrid 1969), III (in preparation), in which the special history 
of Spanish in America is not discussed. Nevertheless, this book should not be con- 
sidered in isolation but in conjunction with the numerous individual works published 
by A. Alonso in his final years, through which we may perceive the torso of what 
should have been his ‘magnum opus’.”® A. Alonso meant to reconstruct with 


788 In 1932, the project was called * Nivelación, diferenciación, y renivelación en el español de América, 
and at the end of the thirties *Caracteres generales del espanol de América (cf. Y. Malkiel, CTL 
4.167-8, fns. 18 and 19 [The Hague 1968]). But the emphasis on American Spanish did not prevent 
a good part of the investigation from referring to Peninsular Spanish, because it is impossible to 
understand the formation of overseas Spanish without taking into account the phonetic change 
undergone by metropolitan Spanish between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries (during which 
time the dialect of Madrid replaced that of Toledo as the basis of standard speech). For this reason, 
as early as 1929, A. Alonso must have begun his study of the transition from medieval to modern 
pronunciation, and on leaving Buenos Aires in 1946, he must have had a complete first draft of this 
important section of his project (which he already was mentioning with the title under which it was to 
be published). Nevertheless, it was during his years at Harvard (1946-52) when A. Alonso shifted the 
focal point of his investigation to Peninsular Spanish. 

389 “(Geografia fonética: -l y -r implosivas en español” (in collaboration with R. Lida), RFH 7.313-45 
(1945), included in Estudios lingüísticos: Temas hispanoamericanos, 263-331 (Madrid 1953, reprinted 
in 1961); “Las correspondencias aråbigo-espafiolas en los sistemas de sibilantes”, RFH 8.12-76 (1946); 
“Arabe st > esp. ¢; esp. st > árabe ch”, PMLA 63.325-38 (1947), included in Estudios lingüísticos: 
Temas españoles (Madrid 1951); “Examen de las noticias de Nebrija sobre antigua pronunciación 
espafiola”, NRFH 3.1-82 (1949); "Identificación de gramáticos espafioles clásicos", RFE 35.221-36 
(1951); “La // y sus alteraciones en España y América", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.41-89 (Madrid 
1951); “Cronologia de la igualación ¢—z en español”, HR 19.37—58, 143-64 (1951); “La pronunciación 
francesa de la ¢ y de la z espafiolas”, NRFH 5.1-37 (1951); “Formaciön del timbre ciceante en la c, z 
espafiola”, NRFH 5.121—73, 263-312 (1951); "Origenes del ceceo y del seseo espafioles", Thesaurus 
7.111-200 (1951); ^O cecear cigano de Sevilla, 1540", RFE 36.1-15 (1952); “ Algunas cuestiones funda- 
mentales" in Estudios lingüísticos: Temas hispanoamericanos, 7-150 (Madrid 1953, reprinted in 1961), 
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maximum precision the history of the phonetic and phonemic transformations which 
had taken place since the end of the middle ages in continental and overseas Spanish.” 
Like a good philologist, A. Alonso thought it essential to make a first-hand study and 
to analyze with scientific rigor all available testimony; and remaining faithful to his 
preparation in the Madrid School, he considered the linguistic phenomena he studied 
a function of the social and cultural context in which they are produced. But at the 
same time, his interest in structural linguistics enabled him to conceive as a unit a 
whole series of phenomena which traditional linguistics was wont to consider ‘atom- 
istically’: he studied the loss of the opposition /b/ : /v/ relating it to the appearance 
of the allophonic variation [b ~ p], [d ~ 9], etc., in modern Castilian. He presented 
a complex but unified history of sibilants in which he examined the loss of voiced 
sibilants, the interdentalization and velarization of dental and palatal sibilants, the 
regional loss of distinction between alveolar and dental sibilants, etc. He noted the 
essential unity of the phenomena of weakening among the implosive consonants of 
general and dialectal Castilian. He studied the loss of the opposition /y/ : [A], etc. 

The type of linguistic study he was involved in demanded, above all, the careful 
evaluation of diverse data collected through philology. A. Alonso did not believe 
that spelling errors and rhyme are the best evidence of phonetic and phonological 
change, since the confusion of graphs and, to a greater extent, false rhymes do not 
necessarily indicate cases of phonemic merger (1947). It is also possible to obtain 
much dubious information about ancient pronunciation from phonetic correspond- 
ences between two languages in historical contact, in the case of loanwords as well as 
in that of transliterations, although sometimes a high level of linguistic sophistication 
on the part of the modern interpreter of the data makes possible deductions of crucial 
importance (1946, 1947). Aware of such considerations, A. Alonso devoted his at- 
tention to the descriptions of Spanish pronunciation made by contemporary wit- 
nesses and especially to those made by Spanish grammarians,”” from the founder 
of humanistic philology, Elio Antonio de Nebrixa (1481—1517), to the first great 
phonetician in the modern sense of the word, Juan Pablo Bonet (1620).?? Having 
completed the preliminary philological work (which was done with exemplary 


of which Section 3 (“Origenes del seseo americano", 101-32) seems to have been written in m 
although it carries a postscript (132-50) dated 1952. 

79 He was preceded in this field by R.J. Cuervo, “Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortografía y pronun- 
ciación castellanas”, R Hi 2.1-69 (1895), 5.273—313 (1898), and by H. Gavel, Essai sur l'évolution de la 
prononciation du castillan depuis le XIVe siécle d’apres les théories des grammairiens et quelques autres 
sources (Paris 1920). 

793? Tn addition to consulting works done by Spaniards, A. Alonso studied (1951, 1955) the informa- 
tion offered in foreign manuals; however, with few exceptions, these texts incline toward simple 
sound or letter correspondences rather than toward analysis of the differences. 

79? According to A. Alonso's estimation, Spanish grammarians and orthographers from Nebrixa's 
tregtise to Bonet’s work, form an ascendant line, in which Graeco-Latin erudition is progressively 
displaced by an invigorating empiricism, which reaches its height in practical studies designed for 
teaching deaf-mutes to speak. 
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rigor), A. Alonso faced the difficult problem of analyzing the materials gathered: 
interpreting the information from the philological humanists in the light of general 
linguistic principles and presuppositions that give form to and deform their observa- 
tions, and rendering in terms of modern phonetics the bizarre descriptions of Renais- 
sance and post-Renaissance phoneticians (1949, 1951, 1953, 1955)."* Although the 
attempt to give a viable phonetic interpretation to many of the impressionistic notes 
and to some of the assertions based on etymological prejudices or on the orthoepic 
positions of ancient grammarians constitutes a veritable tour de force, on the whole, 
A. Alonso’s phonetic analysis does honor to his magnificent command of phonetics 
and to his eminent ability to theorize. On the other hand, when studying phonemic 
problems, the restructuring of systems and the coexistence and struggle (with geo- 
graphic and social implications) of various systems, A. Alonso gives some indication 
of being outside his field. Together with the study of descriptions and accounts 
offered by grammarians, A. Alonso skillfully handles dialectal data, Spanish as well 
as Spanish American, in order to support his historical deductions (1945, 1951, 1952). 

Although A. Alonso’s conclusions may be subject to revision (as in fact they have 
been), his studies constitute an unforgettable example of how philological and dialectal 
information is indispensable if the reconstruction of phonetic and phonemic trans- 
formations is not to become lost in the uncertainty of timelessness. 

If A. Alonso's works, in which he tells precisely how modern Spanish emerged from 
the ruins of the medieval system, represent the most notable effort to continue lin- 
guistic studies according to the methodology developed by Menéndez Pidal, the book 
published by D. Catalán under the somewhat inappropriate title, La escuela lingüistica 
espafiola y su concepción del lenguaje (Madrid 1955), was intended as an introduction 


75 A. Alonso's effort to master completely a whole series of bibliographic oddities, his care in the 


determination of biographic data which could contribute to a more exact evaluation of the linguistic 
testimony afforded by each author, and finally the critical work of separating the grain (original or 
partially original statements) from the chaff (the assertions of plagiarists or of those who depend on 
previous authors) merit all manner of praise. 

74 On occasion, A. Alonso, moved by the desire to make use of all of his materials which he had 
laboriously gathered, of widely varying quality, endangers the integrity of the edifice that he is trying 
to build, and he seems about to be buried under its ruins. But, in the end, he chooses a few pillars, 
the strength of which he trusts, and erects on them the whole structure of his hypothesis. Personally, I 
do not share the skepticisms of some of his critics who believe that one cannot have faith in the 
description of Golden Age phoneticians; nevertheless, it seems to me that he goes too far when he 
holds boundless faith in the empirical nature of J.P. Bonet’s statements. This faith leads him to assert 
that ‘for almost a half-century — until Bonet, 1620 — the opposition /c/:/z/ continued to function 
after having lost its only distinctive feature (voicing)’, and to explain such a possibility by supposing 
that /c/ was still pronounced as an affricate [ts], although the /z/ was already fricative [s]; in turn, the 
hypothesis that the /c/ conserved its affricate quality until well into the seventeenth century, obliged 
him to place at quite a late date the appearance of the inter-dental pronunciation [0] of /c-z/ in the 
Castilian of Toledo and to suppose that the 'gegeo' of Seville consisted of an exchange of the [$] and 
[ts] pronunciations (and not of [$] and [s]). On the other hand, A. Alonso bases his whole chronology 
of the *ceceo-seseo' on a precious testimony by Arias Montano, which without doubt must be borne 
in mind, but which cannot invalidate concordant information from other documentary sources, 
which oblige on te to correct or shade the literal meaning of this testimony. 
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to the methodical principles of historical linguistics based on a synthesis of Menéndez 
Pidal’s ideas.””* The purpose of this youthful work by Catalán was to emphasize that 
the mutability of languages (as well as their structural character) is not an accident, 
but an essential characteristic which is manifested in synchronic as well as diachronic 
grammar. In any synchronic cut there is an obvious conflict among several contra- 
dictory norms, which represent different alternatives in the systematic organization, 
and linguistic change becomes a result of the possibilities of choice which the speaker 
traditionally has at his disposition when he tries to organize the linguistic expression 
of a message. According to Catalán, regularization and generalization of evolutions 
are only attained through the analogical extension of changes that were originally 
conditioned by context, and through slow diffusion (from certain styles to others, 
from certain areas to others) of those norms which, for cultural reasons, achieve 
greater prestige than others which they displace. 

The first incursions of phonologists into the field of historical linguistics attempted 
basically to show the convenience of studying phonetic changes as a function of the 
phonological system which undergoes them, stressing those cases in which the changes 
seem to point to the stabilization or reconstruction of the system. The search for an 
end pursued by phonetic change (in place of the traditional investigation of “causes”) 
led to an excessive belief in the determinism of the system (comparable to the physio- 
logical determinism of nineteenth century ‘naturalistic’ phonetics) and to the a priori 
enunciation of excessively simple and schematic explanations of the transformation 
of one linguistic system to another. To this first stage of diachronic studies belong 
the “Esbozo de una fonología diacrónica del espafiol”, written by E. Alarcos in 1948 
(although it was not published until 1951),7% and the very short chapter in his Fono- 
logía espafiola (Madrid 1950) which he dedicated to the *Fonología diacrónica del 
español”. The two statements occupy an important place among the first attempts 
to apply the methodology of diachronic phonology to Romance languages.??" 

A little later, A. Martinet succeeded in giving a new direction to diachronic studies 
with two brilliant works of very special interest for Ibero-Romance linguistics: “The 
unvoicing of Old Spanish sibilants" (1951-52) and “Celtic lenition and Western 
Romance consonants” (1952).7% In each, Martinet attributed the transformations 
undergone by the Romance phonological system to an external factor (bilingualism), 
which served as a ‘prime mover’; but at the same time he indicated the importance of 


75 And on those of some of his students, as long as they continued and completed their teacher's 
ideas. 

79$ Estudios Menéndez Pidal 2.9-39 (Madrid 1951). 

79' "The Essai pour une histoire structurale du phonétisme francais (Paris 1949) by A.G. Haudricourt 
and A.G. Juilland, although basic for the constitution of diachronic Romance phonology, is in many 
ways a weak work. Its references to Spanish nasals and liquids are very confused because of the 
authors' lack of experience with Spanish historical grammar. Another early publication in the field of 
Spanish diachronic phonology is G. Contini's article, “Sobre la desaparición de la correlación de 
sonoridad en castellano”, NRFH 5.173-82 (1951). 

Gei Respectively in RomPh 5.133—56 (1951-52) and in Lg 28.192-217 (1952). Both were included in 
Economie des changements phonétiques (Bern 1955). 
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considering as a unit a whole series of phenomena which previously had been studied 
atomistically, with no perception of their systematic character. Perhaps the most 
suggestive part of Martinet’s second article is not the attempt to connect the evolu- 
tion of the consonant system in Western Romania with Celtic lenition,"? but the 
explanation of the development of vibrants, laterals, and nasals in Ibero-Romania 
in terms of the great Western phonological process which led to the simplification 
of geminates, the voicing of voiceless consonants, and the weakening (and eventual 
loss) of voiced consonants.° In the first study Martinet suggested that those pho- 
nological changes which, at a late date, brought about a radical contrast between 
the Castilian consonantal system and that of other Western Romance languages, 
had their origin in the Euskaran-Castilian bilingual communities of primitive Castile 
(to the N.E. of Burgos), although it was centuries before they were integrated 
into standard Spanish.51 However, the greatest innovation of this work does not 
depend upon the extension of the traditional explanation of the change F- >[h-] to 
other aberrant features of Castilian Romance, but upon the particular concept of 
diachronic phonology which it exhibits. Martinet does not resign himself to “explain- 
ing' the substitution of one phonemic system for another through the mere enumera- 
tion of the systematic conditions which made it possible; rather he observes the 
substitution as a historical fact, the development of which — in time and space — has 
to be known along with its social-cultural implications in order to understand what 
happened."? Although in the next few years the diachronic phonology of Hispano- 
Romance was enriched with new and valuable contributions, ? Martinet’s works 
would always remain exemplary, thanks to their singular vigor and acuity. 

The general view of La teoría del sustrato y los dialectos hispano-romances y gas- 


7% Qn this hypothesis see 3.5, fns. 390-4. 

800 Martinet points out that the reduction of geminates plus the voicing and frication of intervocalic 
stops brought about a phonological redistribution of the ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ allophones /-TT-/: 
/T-, -T-/:/D-, -D-/ >[-t-; t-, -d-; d-, -8-]>/-t-, t-/:/-d-, d-/:/-8-/. Consequently, in the case of 
vibrants, laterals, and nasals, the ‘normal’ results are those in which the initial consonant is identified 
with the geminate whether through weakening of the intervocalic consonant (-LL-, L- > [1}:[8] < -L-; 
-NN-, N- > [n]:[ø] « -N-) or whether through strengthening of the initial (-RR-, R- > [R]:[r] < -R-; 
-LL-, L- > [A]:[1] <-L-; -NN-, N- > [nk:[n] <-N-). Martinet tries to explain some of the exceptions 
structurally, but not all of them. 

#1 Basing his arguments on R. Menéndez Pidal’s observations about F- > [h], Martinet supposes 
that a phonetic phenomenon can be extended socially and geographically after having remained 
‘latent’ for centuries (that is, having been excluded from the standard language). See 3.5, fns. 386-7. 
9"? It is clear that in this field Martinet relied on the careful investigations done by R. Menéndez 
Pidal and A. Alonso, which allowed him to confront geographic, chronological, and socio-cultural 
problems without having to spend much time and energy. 

803 Beginning with E. Alarcos’ contribution in the second edition of his Fonologia española (Madrid 
1954). R.L. Politzer's work, *On the development of Latin -LL- to -dd- in Romance", MLN 69.325-31 
(1954), contributed the observation that in Spanish documents from the ninth to the eleventh century 
the reduction of geminates and voicing are revealed in markedly varying proportions according to 
whether the documents are Leonese (maximum frequency), Castilian (relative frequency), or Arago- 
nese (very low frequency); but his idea that the (almost non-existent) voiced geminates play an impor- 
tant role in the phonological restructuring of Pyrenean dialects seems very implausible to me. (Cf. 
RFE 38.28, fn. 1 (1954) and RomPh 11.145, fn. 186 (1957—58), 21.407 (1967-68). 
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cones (Madrid 1955) by F. H. Jungemann, a student of Martinet’s, is a careful ex- 
position of all or almost all of the substrata explanations which had been advanced 
in relation to the phonetic peculiarities of Romance languages spoken in the extreme 
west of Europe and a structural criticism of the same. The value of this book depends 
more on what it denies than on what it affirms.3* 

H. Lüdtke's Die strukturelle Entwicklung des romanischen Vokalismus (Bonn 1956), 
although dealing with all of Romania, has special interest for Ibero-Romance studies, 
thanks, above all, to the attention paid to the vocalism of the Portuguese dialects.805 

The reaction of traditionally oriented Romance scholars to the formulations of the 
diachronic phonologists was extremely varied. Between disdainful ignorance and 
immediate conversion there was room for many intermediate positions. 

K. Baldinger shows that he is basically unsympathetic to the suppositions and 
methods of diachronic structuralism in his two works of special interest to Ibero- 
Romance linguistics: “La position du gascon entre la Galloromania et l'Ibéro-roma- 
nia" (1958),5% and Die Herausbildung der Sprachräume auf der Pyrenäen-halbinsel. Syn- 
these und Querschnitt durch die neueste Forschung (Berlin 1958). This book, or its 
augmented Spanish version, La formación de los dominios lingüísticos de la Península 
Ibérica (Madrid 1963, 2nd revised ed. 1970), is essentially a well-informed and judicious 
synthesis of the status of investigations relating to the origins of the diversification of 
Latin in Hispania and to the formation of Ibero-Romance languages and dialects. 
Although the synthesis is based upon a respectful evaluation of pertinent bibliography 
and makes use of the opinions of the masters of the previous generation, the result is 
no mere repertory of disparate theories, but a well-structured and unquestionably 
personal book. In order to explain the makeup of these peninsular languages, 
Baldinger attempts to begin with the facts and progress from the most objective or 
best explained questions to the most problematical.??* 

Baldinger shows repeated signs of moderation and prudence in the treatment of a 
whole series of more or less thorny problems.9?? Nevertheless, his good judgment does 


82 Jungemann makes it clear that many substratum hypotheses have no linguistic basis whatsoever. 
In such cases the supposed influence of the substratum language is not impossible, but the hypothesis 
is completely gratuitous. On the other hand, Jungemann's book lacks an imaginative statement of the 
principles of diachronic structuralism applied to the cases under study. His restatement of Martinet's 
doctrines is too impersonal, and the purpose of the book is obscured by a lack of relationship among 
chapters. 

305 T üdtke is not in accord with purely ‘diachronic’ linguistics, which examines linguistic change by 
contrasting the subsystems of successive stages of a given language. Rather, he aspires to the forma- 
tion of a ‘diachronische Sprachraumbeschreibung’ in which one bears in mind the coexistence, under 
the mantle of a historical language, of several structures as a result of the spatial characteristics of 
language. 

8066 RLR 22.241-92 (1958), in which Baldinger anticipated the principal ideas of the most original 
chapter in his book on Ibero-Romania. 

807 For this reason he begins with Spanish (the treatment of which is the least original in the book) 
before turning to the study of Catalan and Portuguese. 

808 And very especially when considering the transitional character of Catalan between Ibero- 
Romance and Gallo-Romance. 
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not keep him from having excessive faith in the substratum hypotheses.??? Faithful to 
the traditional methods of historical linguistics, he is basically interested in the peculiar 
phenomena of each region seen in isolation; thus, the facts which support his conclu- 
sions are unrelated differential features. It seems to me that Baldinger overestimates 
the possibilities of this type of research. Having observed a few isolated phenomena 
in. the historical phonetics of Galician-Portuguese and Gascon, he goes so far as to 
affirm that specific characteristics of these two languages result from the existence, at 
an undetermined period, of an unknown substratum language which extended across 
the whole Cantabrian area from Gascony to Galicia.310 

When in 1959, R: Menéndez Pidal opened the ELH with a long article treating 
“Dos problemas iniciales relativos a los romances hispänicos”®!! he had a two-fold 
purpose: on the one hand (in the chapter *Repoblación y tradición en la cuenca del 
Duero", xxix-Ivii), he opposed the idea of a depopulation of the Leonese and Castilian 
plateau as a consequence of the formation of the emirate of Cordoda and of the 
Asturian monarchy and denied that in these regions there was any dissolution of 
continuity between local Latin and modern Romances;®!* on the other hand (lix- 
cxxxvili) he defended once more his thesis that Hispanic languages are a continuation 
of a colonial Latin heavily colored by Osco-Sabine and Osco-Lucanian dialectal 
features.9!1? But the greatest innovation of this work®" is, without doubt, the interest 
with which the hypotheses of the diachronic phonologists about simple and geminate 
IL. /n/, Je] are received and discussed. Menéndez Pidal recognizes the merits of 
structuralism, which has been attentive *to the urgent necessity of studying the internal 
evolutive force of each language', but he does not accept its principal methodological 
axiom that given a linguistic phenomenon all possibilities of ‘internal’ explanation 
should be examined first, that is, one should start with the structure of the language 


809 Although he takes into account explanations of the differentiation of Hispanic Latin based on 
the more or less vulgar (and dialectal) character of the Romanization of Hispania Citerior and His- 
pania Ulterior, he considers that the fundamental factor behind the fragmentation was the influence 
of ethno-linguistic substrata. 

810 According to Baldinger “we can suppose at the present time, with some certainty, that the revolu- 
tionary features (including PL-, CL-, FL- [> č ~ $]) which gave the northwest, and consequently 
Portuguese, its specific character, can be attributed to the survival of pre-Roman influences’. ‘As a 
result of the work done by Gamillscheg and Tovar, the remote, revolutionary area of Galicia (source 
of the essential characteristics of Portuguese) cannot be considered in isolation. Galician is- the 
extreme western terminus of a chain which begins with Gascon. Galicia is the western abutment, and 
Gascony the eastern, of a bridge which has sunk in the middle, that is, in Cantabria'. It seems to me, 
however, that this imaginary bridge — supported by such weak stanchions as the fortuitous and 
nebulous similarities, indicated by Gamilischeg, among certain isolated phenomena of Portuguese- 
Galician historical phonetics and others of Basque and Gascon — rather exposes the excessive con- 
fidence that Romance scholars place on hypotheses which speculate on the influence of unknown 
languages, which have as their only documentation the phenomena which are supposedly derived 
from them. 

81 ELH 1.xxvii-cxxxvili (Madrid 1959). 

812 On the polemic surrounding this question, see fns. 667 and 668. 

813 See 2.9 and fn. 179, 3.6 and fns. 410 and 415. 

814 And from a previous article, published in BAE 43.165216 (1954). cf. fn. 410. 
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itself and only think of hypothetical exterior influences when all internal possibilities 
are exhausted: "Those explanations based on the systematic structuring of language 
should not be considered hypotheses of prime necessity or of greatest verisimilitude. 
It is true that a language forms and arranges from its phonetic inventory a certain 
regularized structure in each epoch of its history, but that structure is not a rigid 
system devoid of exceptions, it is never perfectly finished and fixed, but in gradual 
evolution like all collective human creation, and its evolution depends on a millenarian 
tradition which exerts pressure on the structural forces operative at a certain mo- 
ment.” 

D. Alonso, in La fragmentación fonética peninsular (Madrid 1962),?!5 discusses at 
length a heterogeneous complex of phonetic phenomena, the geographical distribution 
of which on the Iberian Peninsula has given rise to very contradictory hypotheses. 
D. Alonso preaches caution and moderation in theoretical interpretations. He believes 
that in the majority of cases, data gathering should continue®!’ since in the absence 
of adequate data, interpretations of linguistic phenomena are useless. His principal 
contribution to the field has been to call attention to the positive facts which, in 
his opinion, invalidate the hypotheses of those who have theorized on the basis of a 
superficial knowledge of the linguistic reality of the Peninsula.*4® His admonitions are 
particularly directed at the diachronic linguists. D. Alonso warns that ‘one must be on 
guard against the thoughtless use of methods which, as soon as they are exaggerated, 
fall into a sterile game and result in the piling up of hypothesis upon hypothesis’. On 
the other hand, I notice a greater benevolence toward explanations based on the 
delayed effect of unproven linguistic substrata, deriving from totally unknown 
languages,*!® and similarly a tendency to relegate to primitive times most of the 


815 The importance of Menéndez Pidal’s methodological discussion with the proponents of dia- 
chronic structuralism has been independently emphasized by H. Meier in ASNS 205.429-30 (1969) 
and by E. Coseriu in Sincronia, diacronia e historia, 120-2 (Montevideo 1958). Coseriu, who supports 
Menéndez Pidal’s criticism of the 'structuralist axiom’ of the superiority and priority of ‘internal’ 
explanations, rightly censures Menéndez Pidal for trying to invert the axiom by affirming that ‘the 
available possibilities of historical explanation should be examined first, and when exhausted, the 
possible explanations founded in the structural organization of the language should be investigated’; 
in reality, as Coseriu correctly notes, language is always a ‘traditional system’ and its history is 
simultaneously conditioned by being a ‘structure’ and by being a socio-cultural instrument and crea- 
tion. 

86 ELH 1. Supplement (Madrid 1962). 

si? Above all, he believes that there should be a dialectal study of the Portuguese-Galician domain 
with special attention being paid to Galicia and to the sections of Asturias and Leon where ‘exterior 
Galician’ conserves many interesting archaisms. Certainly almost nothing is known about Galician 
dialects. 

818 In order to reject H. Lüdtke's theory of Portuguese and Castilian vocalism, he invokes the 
evidence of ‘exterior Galician’; regarding Romance diphthongization and metaphony he calls atten- 
tion to metaphony in Asturias and Santander and to vowel harmony in the Galician of Ancares (León); 
in opposition to Martinet's hypothesis about the devoicing of sibilants and the confusion of /v/:/b/ 
he cites medieval cacography from Galicia, Aragon, Salamanca, and Toledo; etc. 

219 In the case of /u/ > /ü/ the possible influence of Celtic languages still seems very probable to him, 
in spite of the proposed structural explanations, because of the ‘astonishing’ geographic coincidence 
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phonetic peculiarities which he studies,9?? attributing to Latin teachers and notaries 
the apparent survival of ‘correct’ pronunciations.®?! On several occasions D. Alonso 
reasonably defended the advantage of proceeding under the assumption that the 
phonetic changes being considered result from the joint action of several 'causes'.?? 
In conclusion, in D. Alonso's estimation the structural point of view undoubtedly 
has raised important problems, but we are still far from reaching the solutions. 

E. de Bustos’ Estudios sobre asimilación y disimilación en el Ibero-Romdnico 
(Madrid 1960) refers to the assimilation and dissimilation of articulations in contact. 
The date of publication for this work is deceptive, because it was written in 1952.823 
This explains, in a way, why the work does not take into consideration structural 
hypotheses when it treats Romance phenomena like the voicing and vocalization of 
velar implosives. All of Bustos' interest has been drawn to the mechanics of the 
phonetic processes and to the external factors which could have conditioned their 
diffusion. 

“The will to bridge the methodological and theoretical gap between ‘historical’ and 
‘diachronic’ linguistics has characterized the activities of several members of the 
‘Madrid School’ since the middle fifties. For Menéndez Pidal's youngest disciples, 
the new interest which Martinet's 1952 studies showed in the ‘historical’ character of 
phonological changes offered a very attractive base for attempting to reconcile 
structural points of view with the study of the historical process which in each case 


between Celtic Romania and the area of the phenomenon. But, on studying the loss of distinction 
between /v/:/b/ and the voiceless sibilants of the northern fringe of the Peninsula (from Galicia to 
Catalonia), he suggests the effect of a late substratum common to all, without stopping to think that 
during Romanization (that is, when there were generations of bilingual speakers) no native language 
covered a similar area, and that those which were spoken did not belong to the same language family. 
In reality, I am not able to understand how the influence of the substratum languages could be manifest 
in the Latin of bilingual speakers so that in Romance times, after the formation of the several Hispanic 
languages and dialects, a whole series of voiced sibilant phonemes, developing late and from different 
origins in different linguistic domains, would tend to devoice throughout an entire region. A hypo- 
thesis based on diffusion seems more plausible to me. 

820 In respect to the ‘static’ and ‘dynamic’ concepts of dialectal geography, see 3.16 (last paragraphs). 
821 J do not believe that the possibility of documenting a “latent” phenomenon requires one to label as 
artificial the conservative norm which is being menaced by this phenomenon. For example, in opposi- 
tion to D. Alonso, I believe that A. Alonso (1949, 1955) was right in defending the existence of a labio- 
dental /v/ phoneme in the Castilian of Toledo in the first half of the sixteenth century and in supposing 
its regional preservation in certain areas of southern Spain until the seventeenth century. The neo- 
logistic standard of Old Castile (with /v/:/b/ > /b/ [b ~ BI) could have coexisted or could have con- 
tended with the conservative usage for centuries. The testimony of a phonetician so hostile to the 
prejudices of etymologists and such a good observer as Gonzalo Correas (1626), in favor of the 
existence of a labiodental phoneme /v/ (distinct from /b/), cannot be scorned as ‘the labio-dental of 
pedantic normative grammarians’, if we take into account that he was from Jarahiz on the Vera de 
Plasencia and that the distinction /v/:/b/ has been conserved until the twentieth century in another 
locality of this region, Serradilla, exactly as it is described by the grammarians from Nebrixa to 
Correas and as it is used by poets from Toledo, like Garcilaso, in the sixteenth century. 

322 D Alonso’s conciliatory attitude coincides with the doctrine formulated by Y. Malkiel in “Mul- 
tiple versus simple causation in linguistic change", THRJ 2.1228-47 (The Hague 1967). 

828 Bustos left unaltered the 1952 thesis in order ‘to remain loyal to the text which gave him his 
doctorate’. 
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mediates between the appearance of the innovation and its generalization and to adapt 
them to the diffusionist concept of linguistic change inherited from linguistic geo- 
graphy.?^ But, at the same time they do not hide their lack of confidence in the 
dogmatic formulations of the diachronic phonologists, who thought they could ex- 
plain a change just by discovering the systematic conditions which were present at 
the time of mutation. 

D. Catalan, after evaluating structural explanations in the experimental field of 
dialectology (1954, 1956-57),825 tried to show the advantages of reconciling structural 
premises with the careful investigation of the (sometimes centenary) socio-linguistic 
process which precedes the elevation of a sociologically conditioned variant to the 
category of standard. To do this, he took as an example the restructuring of the 
Spanish consonantal system during the Golden Age and examined one of its most 
suggestive details, “The end of the phoneme /z/ in Spanish” (1957).226 If diachronic 
structuralism has no purpose except to illustrate with more or less persuasive examples 
the systematic character of linguistic changes and limits its activity to observing the 
mutations of one system into another, without bothering to fix these transforma- 
tions in history, Catalan believes that all future investigation in diachronic linguistics 
will be reduced to a useless running in place. Diachronic structuralism should broaden 
its objectives and enrich its methodology so that it might become the only historical 
linguistics possible. | 

The methodological principles which Catalån openly defends in this article govern 
— with more or less marked differences — the minute revision which between 1956 
and 1962 several philologists of the Madrid School made of the complex history of 
phonetic-phonemic transformations undergone by (Peninsular and colonial) Spanish 
between the Middle Ages and modern times. The diverse studies are based on the 
materials gathered and organized by A. Alonso;3 but in all of them there can be seen 
a strong reaction to Å. Alonso’s tendency to delay excessively the appearance and 


824 It was, especially, the reading of these works which moved D. Catalán to organize (1954), from’ 
the Canary Islands, a Miscelánea Homenaje a A. Martinet, entitled Estructuralismo e historia (La 
Laguna 1957, 1958, and 1962), before the book Économie des changements phone ques (1955) divulged 
the new diachronic principles internationally. 

825 See fn. 887. 

826 Word 13.283-322 (1957). The phenomenon studied, the disappearance of the phoneme /?z > z/ 
by coalescence with /'s > s >0/, was not due (as A. Alonso thought) to a phonetic evolution, but to 
the loss of the correlation of sonority in sibilants. But, in order to understand this mutation of the 
Spanish consonantal system, which took place between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is 
of interest to know that the new system had long existed in the ‘dialectal’ Spanish of Old Castile. The 
socio-cultural factors which favored the triumph of this dialectal system (or “system variant’) at the 
new court in Madrid should not be confused with those which permitted its development in northern 
medieval Castilian. 

82? A. Alonso's conclusions (in works published between 1951 and 1955, cited in îns. 788 and 789) 
earned the general respect of Hispanic American linguists (with the notable exception of E. Coseriu, 
then established in Montevideo, who in the necrology he wrote for A. Alonso in 1953, already noted 
the latter’s excessive faith in P. Henriquez Urefia’s anti-Andalusian stand). On the other hand, A. 
Alonso’s Spanish friends of the Menéndez Pidal school, in spite of ideological affinity, adopted a more 
critical, but nonetheless admiring, attitude toward the work. 
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diffusion of the phonetic phenomena which separate modern Spanish (Castilian, 
Andalusian, American) from Medieval Spanish; at the same time they prefer to 
consider generalized innovations those which A. Alonso labelled general. In spite of 
the importance of this chronological and genetic revision, I believe that the principal 
innovation of these works was to abandon the phonetic explanations and to con- 
centrate attention on linguistic structure and social structure in which changes are 
produced in order to reach an understanding of the restructuring suffered by the 
phonemic system (in the different varieties of Spanish) and the propagation of new 
phonemic paradigms at the expense of the one which previously governed the lan- 
guage of cultivated speakers of Spanish. 

According to concurring reconstructions by R. Lapesa (1956, 1957),95 D. Catalán 
(1956, 1957, 1958),82 R. Menéndez Pidal (1962)5%%, and A. Galmés (1962),?! the 
appearance in the seventeenth century of the two consonantal systems which compete 


828 “Sobre el ceceo y el seseo en Hispanoamérica”, RI 21.409-16 (1956); “Sobre el ceceo y el seseo 
andaluces", Miscelánea Martinet 1.67-94 (La Laguna 1957). In these works Lapesa refined A. Alonso’s 
thesis about the origin of American Spanish, by reconciling the presence of an Andalusian dialectal 
influence with the general concept of linguistic levelling. After explaining that the modern use of 
cecear and sesear does not correspond to the meanings of these words in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (in that “cegear” was to pronounce /$/ and /2/ as [s] and [z], and 'sesear' was to pronounce 
/s/ and /(z/ as [$] and [Z]), he gathers evidence in favor of the antiquity of the ‘ceceo’ in Andalusia 
(from the end of the fifteenth century and before) and in America, and he deduces that it is a question 
of a unitary phenomenon propagated on both sides of the Atlantic when Seville was the commercial 
and cultural center for Spain's colonial empire. 

829 «El ceceo-zezeo al comenzar la expansión atlántica de Castilla”, BF 16.305-34 (1956); the article 
cited in fn. 826; “Genesis del espaâol atlántico (Ondas varias a través del Oceano)", RHLaguna 24. 
233-42 (1958). Catalán defends the view that the phonetic process [ts] > [s], [$z] > [z], carried to 
completion in all forms of Spanish, is the starting point for Castilian interdentalization (which re- 
inforces the distinction between the two orders of sibilants) and for the ‘geceo-zezeo’ or generalization 
of /s/, /z/ at the expense of Andalusian /$/, GI and believes that the weakening of the affricates had 
already taken place in Andalusia by the end of the Middle Ages; he restudies the ancient evidence of 
the *ceceo-zezeo' (above all, that which dates from the last quarter of the fifteenth century and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth) and arrives at the conclusion that the majority of the population of the 
kingdom of Seville was already 'cezeosa' when (in the Canaries and the Antilles) the linguistic komé 
which is the basis for overseas Spanish was formed. 

s30 - “Sevilla frente a Madrid. Algunas precisiones sobre el español de América", Miscelánea Martinet 
3.99-165 (La Laguna 1962). Menéndez Pidal rejected polygenesis as an explanation of the new phone- 
tics in the South of Spain and in America, and opposing the idea of a convergent development. of 
overseas and Andalusian Spanish (Extremadura, etc.), upheld by A. Alonso, he recalled that the 
mother country and the colonies conserved their cultural unity until the nineteenth century. While 
the viceregal courts imposed a more traditional and refined linguistic standard on the interior, port 
and commercial cities used as a model the popular Spanish of Seville and Cadiz which developed in 
the seventeenth century. 

831 Las sibilantes en la Romania (Madrid 1962). Galmés reexamines the problem of the pronuncia- 
tion of Ibero-Romance sibilants in light of Arabic-Spanish and Hebrew-Spanish correspondences and. 
in comparison with Portuguese dialectology. He emphasizes that in all Hispano-Romance areas with. 
[s, (z)] the phones come from /'s/, (/^z/), and insists that s was apico-alveolar in the whole of Ibero- 
Romania. The second half of the book is dedicated to showing the apical character of Lat. s and to 
pursuing the remnants of this pronunciation in the several Romance domains, In opposition to the 
thesis of the primitive apical quality of Lat. s (which is widely accepted today), L. Michelena has 
raised serious objections, "Lat. s: el testimonio vasco", XI CILR, 473-89 (Madrid 1968). 
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in the Spanish world, Castilian and Andalusian-Canary-American,9? represented 
historically nothing more than the social triumph, in the new court (Madrid) and in 
the gateway to the Indies (Seville), of phonological norms rooted for centuries in 
certain dialectal varieties of Castilian. The ‘gegeo’ (confusion of sibilants in a single 
dorsal-dental order, /s/, /z/, from the ancient phonemes /$/, /Z/ and /'s/, /9z/)* arose 
in Seville in the final centuries of the Middle Ages, when the sibilant system passed 
through a critical stage owing to the presence of [s] : [S] : [š] : : [z] : [2] : [2],8* and 
from the beginning was extended to Castile's first Atlantic colonies: the Canaries and 
the Antilles.3®° The generalization of the ‘cegeo’ to all social classes in Seville and its 
acceptance by the new creole society in the Antilles, which would soon undertake the 
conquest of the mainland, guaranteed the triumph of the new norm for overseas 
Spanish. If the trading city of Seville offered optimum social conditions for the 
relaxation of puristic controls which bridled the advance of systemic simplifications, 
the new court in Madrid, full of foreigners, was receptive to another simplification of 
phonemic paradigm, which for a long time had characterized Old Castile (and other 
regions of northern Spain) : /v/ : /b/ — /B/, /*z —z/ : [ts —s/ — [S(> OY), [2] : /S/—/S, 
/& > Z/: [8] > [$(— %)/. The generalization of devoicing among sibilants was not a 
phonetic process, an articulatory change; it was only the extension of a norm or of a 
new phonological rule, from one social group, geographically delimited, to the majority 
of the community. And the new pronunciation did not originate, in its day, from an 


882 In fricatives. 


b E. d É g 
1) f V ô $ i š ž Y h 
2a) f p 0 ö S X y e 
| m] 
2b) f p S 5 x Y (h) 


833 J W. Harris, “Sound change in Spanish and the theory of markedness", Lg 45.538-52 (1969) and 
in the chapter “Historical excursus: reflexes of the medieval stridents” in his Spanish phonology, 189— 
206 (Cambridge, Mass. and London 1969), has tried to improve the understanding of the divergent 
evolution of Mexican and Castilian Spanish by stating the generative rules to which the changes in the 
system can be reduced. Nevertheless, we cannot accept the suggestion, as does Harris, that the change 
[$] > [s], [2] > [z] preceded the coalescence of /s/ with /'s ~ s/ and of /Z/ with /4z ~ z/. In the Hispanic 
world, the [s] zones have only one order of sibilants, and the zones which distinguish two orders of 
sibilants customarily do it by opposing /0/ to /$/. 

84 The difficulty of a system with [s, S, š, 6] and [z, Z, Z] does not permit one to argue that ‘this 
delicate situation could not long resist change', as J. W. Harris does (Spanish phonology, 197), since, 
in fact, we know that it has been conserved for five centuries in northern Portugal. 

8855 In the Canaries the “ceceo” would have been generalized, not only through colonists from the 
kingdom of Seville, but also through the Portuguese. The numerical importance of Andalusians 
(especially from Seville) in the early days of the conquest of America (Antillean period) has been proven 
by P. M. Boyd-Bowman, Indice geobiogråfico de cuarenta mil pobladores españoles de América en el s. 
XVI, 1 (Bogota 1964), who had already revealed the essential aspects of his data in PMLA 71.1152-72 
(1956). Naturally, the prestige of Sevillian speech overseas did not depend only on the number of 
emigrants, but on the importance of Seville as the gate to the Indies. 
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articulatory evolution but from a change in the parameters of the system.5% 

Martinet’s articles of 1952 also favorably impressed E. Alarcos, who, upon revising 
his Fonología espafiola in 1954 substantially enlarged the (previously very sketchy) 
chapter dedicated to the “Fonologia diacrónica del espafiol” in order to incorporate 
and to gloss in an original way??? the new hypothesis. From then on his interest in 
diachronic problems grew. In 1958 and 1960% he described, concisely, but with 
perfect knowledge of philological and dialectal documentation, the phonemic evolu- 
tion of Catalan, from its obscure preliterary stages up to our times, and in 1961,99? he 
rewrote once more, almost completely, the diachronic phonology of Spanish. In this 
recasting he has shown even more clearly than in the articles dedicated to Catalan his 
intention of elaborating a genuinely ‘structural history’, taking into consideration the 
precise contributions of philological investigation while avoiding the dogmatic exces- 
ses typical of the first diachronic works. In addition to Martinet's influence we can 
now consider that of H. Weinrich, whose Phonologische Studien zur romanischen 
Sprachgeschichte (Münster 1958) opened, without doubt, a new period in the study of 
Romance phonological history. Alarcos continues to organize diachronic exposition 
around the same synchronic cuts as in previous editions, and in order to schematize 
better the reconstruction of the systems he continues to omit from his historical vision 
any fact that conflicts with the generalization.9? But the desire for simplicity does not 
impede Alarcos from recognizing the historical complexities of change. He sees 
clearly that structural mutations are a consequence of the generalization of innova- 
tions originated beforehand and that the appearance as well as the diffusion of a new 
structure is conditioned by systematic factors (those of linguistic economy) and by 
socio-cultural factors. 

The interest of phonologists and of historians of the language in changes in the 
phonological structure of Spanish which occurred in the literary epoch has its parallel 
in the studies of Portuguese. But the lack of an A. Alonso, capable of gathering, 
sorting, and organizing the available philological and dialectal testimony, and the need 
of an *Origens do portugués have precluded any precise conclusions. Together with 


386 The revision of A. Alonso’s ideas was not limited to the problem of sibilants. On yeismo (/A/ :] y] 
> [y[) itis of interest to see J. Corominas's article in NRFH 7.81-7 (1953) and A. Galmés's in Estudios: 
Menéndez Pidal 7.273-307 (Madrid 1956). On /v:b/ see A. Galmés's in BF 20.26-30 (1961). On: 
implosives, see R. Lapesa's in PFLE 2.173-82 (Madrid 1964) and D. Catalán's in BF 19.317-36, in 
PFLE 1.239-80 (Madrid 1963), and in H. Meier Festschrift, 77-110 (in press). 

837 The most original contribution was anticipated in “Resultados de G** en la Península", Archivum 
4.330-42 (1954). . | 
838 "Algunas consideraciones sobre la evolución del consonantismo catalán", Miscelánea Martinet 
2.5-40 (La Laguna 1958); “La constitución del vocalismo catalán", Homenaje D. Alonso 1.35~49 
(Madrid 1960). 
55% Fonologia española 3rd ed. (Madrid 1961). The growing importance of diachronic phonology is 
revealed by the following numerical data: in 1950 it represented only 17% of the book; in 1954, 38%; - 
in 1961, 42%. The diachronic phonology of Spanish grew from nine pages in 1950 to 48 pages in 1954, 
to 70 pages in 1961. 

$ (Cf. Y. Malkiel in Directions for historical linguistics, 54 (Austin and London 1968). 
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I.S. Révah’s ambitious general view (1958, 1959)541 we must consider the observations 
made by T.H. Hart, Jr. (1955)°* and by J.G. Herculano de Carvalho (1962),°* and 
sporadic contributions by L.F. Lindley Cintra.?* 

The attraction exercised by the divergent modern evolution of the two most closely 

related Hispano-Romance languages, Spanish and Portuguese, has, on the other hand, 
the negative consequence of diverting attention from the basic problems of historical 
grammar in both languages. If Portuguese linguists have not been very active in this 
field,545 Spanish investigators have been even less interested (in part, perhaps, because 
Menéndez Pidal did not worry about bringing his popular Manual de gramática 
histórica espafiola up to date). Y. Malkiel's contributions, in the course of his morpho- 
logical and etymological investigations, or in a few works specifically dedicated to 
phonetic problems, are without a doubt the most consistent and systematic effort to 
revise the Neo-grammatical synthesis, and, what is more important, to restate the very 
bases of investigation. For Malkiel the structuring of language does not rest on such 
simple principles as those which please linguistic aestheticians, but on the concatena- 
tion or conflict of various structuring forces, and one of the most important objectives 
of linguistic diachrony is the study of the internal diffusion of changes. Malkiel 
recognizes the importance of clarity and economy as opposing principles which govern 
the mechanics of language, and notes the necessity of considering the social matrix 
in which languages develop, and the creative, stylistic impulses which are capable 
of sweeping away economy and clarity; but his principal interest is in underlining 
the importance of morphological interference in phonetic change Pi? 

Among the few recent contributions of European Romance scholars to the phonetic 
history of Peninsular languages??? we should point out L. Sletsjae's explanation 
(1966)*8 of some of the earliest phonetic contrasts between Portuguese and Spanish 
deriving from a difference in accentual pattern: + v v (Pg.) : + v S (Sp.). 

84 “T évolution de la prononciation au Portugal et au Brésil du XVIe siècle à nos jours”, I CBLFT, 
387-99 (Rio de Janeiro 1958); “Comment et jusqu'à quel point les parlers brésiliens permettent-ils 


de reconstituer le systeme phonétique des parlers portugais des XVIe-XVIIe siècles”, JI CIELB, 
1.273-91 (Lisbon 1959). 

84 “Notes on sixteenth-century Portuguese pronunciation", Word 11.404—15 (1955). 

843 “Nota sobre o vocalismo antigo portugués: valor dos grafemas e e o em silaba átona”, RPF 
12.17—39 (1962), reprinted in Estudos linguísticos 2.75-103 (Coimbra 1969). 

s44 Tn the works cited in fns. 552 and 686. 

845 It is of interest to recall the polemic between H. Lüdtke (BF 14.314-7, 160-7, 1953; VR 16.272-5 
1957) and J.G. Herculano de Carvalho (BF 15.337-45, 1954-55; [reprinted in Estudos linguisticos 
1.141-63, Lisbon 1964]) about the evolution of -LI- and -NU-, and of -cı- and -TI- in Portuguese. 
948 See, especially, “The inflectional paradigm as an occasional determinant of sound change”, 
Directions for historical linguistics, ed. by W.P. Lehmann and Y. Malkiel, 23-64 (Austin and London 
1968). Other sophisticated, experimental works that can benefit the general methodology of dia- 
chronic analysis were published in Lg 36.281-346 (1960), 42.430-72 (1966); RomPh 21.463-501 
(1968-69); HR 27.239-75 (1969); RomPh 23.188-200 (1969-70); LeSt 4.305-27 (1969); and Melanges 
Frappier (Paris 1970?). 

847 Concerning Catalan, W. Engler's following article is worthy of mention: “Zur Metathesis in 
katalanischen Labial-, Dental- und Velarverbindungen mit r”, ZRPh 83.67-72 (1967). 

84 “Nombre y lumbre — nome y lume. Las desinencias latinas -MEN y -MINEM en español y portugués", 
ZRPh 82.275-97 (1966). Cf. by the same author, Le développement de I et n en ancien portugais (Oslo 
and Paris 1959). 
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An important limitation to diachronic phonology, in its traditional form, is the 
assumption that only phonemic paradigms merit attention. Its adherents did not take 
into consideration the fact that the more complex units on the level of expression, 
such as the syllable, are not mere “combinations of phonemes’, and that the structural 
organization of these units, in addition to explaining synchronically the distribution of 
phonemes and the mechanism of allophonic fluctuations, conditions the evolution of 
systems. Many modifications of phonemic systems are produced by the analogical 
generalization of variants which were in their origin distributionally conditioned. 

B. Malmberg’s greatest contribution is his emphasis on the importance of the syllable 
in the phonetic history of Spanish. Guided by the conviction that synchronic analyses 
reveal the dynamism of language, Malmberg used his observations of contemporary 
Spanish syllabic structure (standard and dialectal) to explain the evolution of Castilian 
and even that of Ibero-Romance in times past. The known predilection of Spanish for 
open syllables*? and the scarcity of information carried by the implosive part of the 
syllable in contemporary Spanish (whence the weakness of its final consonants)99? 
served him as a starting point for affirming that the tendency to generalize the open 
syllable has been governing, for milleniums, syntagmatic transformations of Spanish 
phonetics ‘from the Latin of Spain down to the most impoverished dialects of Spanish 
America’. I agree with Malmberg that for centuries Castilian®®! has evolved ‘a 
general tendency to use exclusively open syllables and to reduce all consonantal 
distinctions in postvocalic position in a syllable to zero”;3 but this tendency®* is a 
long way from having been operative ‘from the origin to our days’ (as Malmberg 
thinks). In order to prove that there has been a marked tendency to convert closed 
syllables to open in the Romance dialects of Hispania since the Visigothic epoch, one 
would have to resort to historical grammar (that is, to proto-Romance documentation 
from the ninth to the eleventh century and to comparative reconstruction), not to 
instrumental phonetics nor to dialectology. It seems to me??? that all the data agree 
in showing that, as a result of a series of evolutions (which conclude toward the end 
of the eleventh century), Old Spanish was characterized by a variety and frequency of 
closed syllables /(C,)VC,/, and that only at the end of the thirteenth century and 
throughout the fourteenth century Spanish began to reduce the significance of the 
syllable's implosive margin. Every structural 'tendency', being historical and not 
universal,3 acts within temporal (and spatial) limits, and if the tendency to structure 


84 Documented by T. Navarro, "Tipos silábicos", Estudios de fonologia española, 46-53 (Syracuse, 
N.Y. 1946) [Studies in Spanish phonology, chapter IV: *Syllabic types" (Coral Gables 1968)]. 

80 See A. Alonso in HR 13.91-101 (1945) and A. Alonso and R. Lida in NRFH 7.313-45 (1945). 
331 But not in Upper Aragonese (to which Malmberg inappropriately extends Castilian syllabic 
structure). See fn. 35 of the article cited in fn. 854. 

852 SL 15.19 (1961). 

$53 For a realistic concept of the notion ‘tendency’, see E. Coseriu's chapter on “Synchronie, Dia- 
chronie und Typologie" in his book Sprache, Strukturen und Funktionen (Tübingen 1970). 

864 D. Catalán, “En torno a la estructura silábica del espanol de ayer y del español de mañana”, H. 
Meier Festschrift, 77-110 (in press). 

855 If the tendency /(C.)VC2/ > /(C.)V/ were universal, it would be difficult to understand why 
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a language phonologically according to certain syllabic paradigms requires greater 
attention than that which has been traditionally afforded in diachronic phonology, it 
still seems more important to me to record the modifications effected, within a historical 
language, in its syllabic organization. 

Although B. Malmberg’s announced * Études de phonétique hispanique have not yet 
been published, we have known the plan for this book since 1961,55% and Malmberg’s 
ideas (the most general, as well as the most concrete) have been disseminated through 
his other works.85’ Malmberg planned to examine in his book the transformations 
undergone by Ibero-Romance and by Castilian, combining a rigorously structural 
method with a historical, sociolinguistic method.#® For Malmberg, ‘the principle 
of the priority of general explanation over particular explanation' is incontestable. 
For this reason, he is interested in discovering the tendencies which for two thousand 
years have been operative in Hispanic Romania (the opening of syllables, the reenforc- 
ing of initial consonants, palatalization, etc.), and thus, he also favors, among the 
historical and socio-cultural factors that seem to condition linguistic evolution, 
the least particular. Malmberg notes that the most radical transformations of a 
system occur ‘whenever a weakening of social stability has permitted those tendencies 
to impose themselves, whenever there is a rupture of conservative tradition'. But the 
problem with the general explanations is that, even though valid, in the final anal- 


languages have not generalized it, and the failure to do so would be even stranger if we admit, with 
Malmberg, that the open syllable is basic and ‘primitive’. 

856 Thanks to the article "Linguistique ibérique et ibéro-romane. Problèmes et méthodes", SL 
15.57-113 (1961), conceived as a kind of introduction to the book. This substantial article is, at the 
same time, a review of books by U. Schmoll (1959), K. Baldinger (1959), F. Jungemann (1955), 
D. Catalán (1955), A. Alonso (1955), and A. Zamora Vicente (1960) and of some contributions to 
Hispanic American dialectology (L. Flórez, S. L. Robe, T. Navarro), and to Portuguese dialectology 
(N.O. da Càmara Borges). 

87 Ler final en espagnol méxicain", Estudios Menéndez Pidal 3.131— (Madrid 1954) [J. M. Lope 
Blanch in “La -r final del español mexicano y el sustrato nahua”, Thesaurus 22.1—20 (1967) considers 
Malmberg's thesis unacceptable]; “La notion de force et les changements phonétiques", SL 16.38-44 
(1962), *Gémination, force et structure syllabique en latin et en roman", Etudes Blinkenberg 106-12 
(Copenhagen 1963), in which he maintains that the weakness of the implosive permitted Spanish to 
diphthongize in checked syllables; "Tradición hispánica e influencia indígena en la fonética hispano- 
americana", PFLE 2.227-43 (Madrid 1964); “Note sur la structure syllabique de l'espagnol mexicain”, 
ZPhon 17.251—5 (1964). They have all been collected (and translated into Spanish when necessary) in 
the book Estudios de fonética hispánica (Madrid 1965). Excluded from this publication are: “Le 
passage castillan f > h — perte d'un trait redondant?", Mélanges Petrovici, 337-43 (1958); “L’exten- 
sion du castillane et le probléme des substrats", Colloque International de Civilisations, Littératures et 
Langues Romanes (Bucarest, 14-27 Septembre, 1959) — Actes, 249-60 [Bucharest 19627]; “A propos 
d'un fait de phonétique historique castillane”, Lingua 11.276-9 (1962); “Voyelle, consonne, syllabe, 
mot", Miscelánea Martinet 3.81-97 (La Laguna 1963). 

88 For Malmberg the ‘economical’ structural method ‘does not explain by itself either the how 
or the why of linguistic evolution, in either the domain of expression or that of content’. Con- 
vinced that ‘the synchronic method is in principle the only one that linguistics can accept and the 
only one that is in harmony with the very nature of the subject matter’ (Systéme et méthode, 32 [Lund 
1945]), he believes, paradoxically, that ‘changes in language are not a linguistic problem’, because ‘the 
ultimate causes of change are to be sought among the forces which direct social and cultural evolution 
in general’ (SL 15.113 [1961]). 
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ysis they do not explain anything, because they do not justify the occurrence of a 
specific change at a specific historical moment.35? 

Abounding in ideas not very different from those of Malmberg, G. de Granda 
carried out a general study of La estructura silábica y su influencia en la evolución 
fonética del dominio ibero-románico (Madrid 1966). Granda sees the reenforcing of 
initial consonants as another manifestation of the same structural tendency which 
explains the weakening of the implosives. For this reason, the reenforcement has 
taken place only among those consonants which occupy alternatively both margins of 
the syllable. 

Although the diachronic phonologists affirmed from the beginning the possibility of 
extending their methodological principles to morphology, in practice, inflection, 
derivation, and composition did not inspire works as stimulating as those dealing with 
phonology. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the field of Ibero-Romance genetic 
studies of morphology remain basically faithful to the prestructural tradition of 
Romance scholarship. 

Obviously, publications on historical morphology have not abounded either in 
Spain or in Portugal. The only exception is a very restricted field, that of diminutive 
suffixes. In 1959, S. Skorge published in Portugal his book Os sufixos diminutivos em 
portugués, which in its original German version (as an unpublished thesis from 
Berlin, 1956) carried the more descriptive title *Die syntaktisch-stilistischen Funktionen 
der Deminutivsuffixe im Portugiesischen”. In spite of his excesses in trying to call 
attention to semantic and stylistic nuances in the use of -inho and -ito, Skorge has been 
able to explain with great success some complex problems, such as “A questáo de 
-inho ou -zinho (-ito, -zito)”, in which the form of the suffix is sometimes conditioned 
by formal criteria and other times by expressive criteria. F. González Ollé’s mono- 
graph, Los sufijos diminutivos in castellano medieval (Madrid 1962) also proceeds from 
a doctoral thesis; and its origin is the source of its principal defect, that of being too 
diffuse. But in the collection of data, as well as in the formal, semantic and stylistic 
analysis, González Ollé has produced a serious and worthy study. Although his 
fundamental objective (inspired in A. Alonso’s famous article of 1935)99! is the stylistic 
evaluation of each one of the collected examples, his contribution to the study of 
problems such as the *Condicionamiento del uso de los sufijos" and the “Enlace con 
el radical: interfijos” has earned enthusiastic comments from J. R. Craddock.®® 

If the historical or genetic morphology of Hispano-Romance has scarcely attracted 
attention locally, it has, on the other hand, been chosen as an experimental field by 
Y. Malkiel and, consequently, by several of his American students. Malkiel has, be- 


859 Cf. E. Coseriu, Sincronia, diacronia e historia, 104-5 (Montevideo 1958). 

380 (Lisbon"1959). He gathers the fascicles which appeared in BF 16.50-90, 222-305 (1956-57), 
17.20-53 (1958). 

861 See fn. 267. 

35? “A critique of recent studies in Romance diminutives”, RomPh 19.286-325 (1965-66). Craddock, 
in addition to discussing the books by González Ollé and Skorge, treats the article by D. Catalán 
cited in fn. 657. 
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yond a doubt, treated with special originality several aspects of. Spanish and Portu- 
guese inflection (concentrating, above all, on the cases which are, from the genetic 
point of view, most surprising);55 but his principal interest has been derivation 
through suffixes and suffixoids.8% The methodological interest of this aspect of mor- 
phology, half-way between lexicon and grammar, was already seen by M. L. Wagner 
at the beginning of the forties, when he showed in several articles how a few key 
words manage to trigger by chain reaction an important morphological movement.965 
Nevertheless, only through the tireless activity of Malkiel has this small province of 
morphology acquired a true methodological importance for general linguistics. 


3.16 Toward a Renewal of Dialectology 


If we were asked to indicate a field in which Romance linguistics has decisively sur- 
passed other branches of linguistics, we would not hesitate to name dialectology. 
Nevertheless, we would be obliged to concede that Romance dialectology, through its 
most diverse stages, never got around to proposing as its objective the complete 
description of dialects either synchronic or diachronic. At the beginning, dialectal 
research contributed to comparative Romance studies; the data gathered were a 
valuable complement to the testimony revealed by literary languages. Afterwards, the 
study of interdialectal or intradialectal linguistic frontiers served the discussion of the 
origin of the linguistic fragmentation of Romania. Later, in Spain, paleodialectology 
(or philological dialectology), in close cooperation with history, tried to reconstruct 
the dialectal structure of Hispania before the social upheaval represented by the 
Reconquest and stated precisely the stages of the conquest of linguistic hegemony 
by Castilian. The two great methodological revolutions represented by the formula 
*Wórter und Sachen’ and by linguistic geography led eventually to the ‘lexicalization’ 
of dialectology and in the final analysis to the subordination of dialectal investigation 
to the interests of ethnography. 

In my opinion the importance for contemporary linguistics of dialectology stems 
from the paradox of its history. To begin with, the field is still virgin: dialectologists 
863 “The contrast tomdis-tomdvades, queréis-queríades in classical Spanish", HR 17.159-65 (1949); 
“Toward a reconsideration of the old Spanish imperfect in -ia -ié", HR 26.435-81 (1959); “Initial 
points versus initial segments of linguistic trajectories", PICL 9.402-6; “Deux problémes de linguis- 
tique générale illustrés par le parfait fort de l'ancien hispano-roman", Mélanges R. Lejeune, 471-83 
(Gembloux 1969); and articles cited in fn. 846. 

864 See, especially, his contribution “Genetic analysis of word formation”, in CTL 3.305-64 (The 
Hague 1966), with references to related earlier publications of his own, and of his students. It is worth 
noting that the sustained active curiosity of Malkiel by affixal derivation has set an example for 
younger researchers: P. M. Lloyd, E.S. Georges, J.R. Craddock, A. Katz Levy, W.E. Geiger, L. 
Butler, etc. The outstanding among the papers contributed by Malkiel's students were published 
in RomPh: 17.871107, 736-70 (1963-64); 18.399—429 (1964-65); 19.286-325 (1965-66); 20.176-86, 
296—320 (1966-67); 21.368-91, 436-49 (1967-68). Related to these articles is also the monograph 
Studies in Romance nouns extracted from past participles (Berkeley and Los Angeles) by E. S. Georges. 


On composition, see Verb-complement compounds in Spanish (Tübingen 1968) by P. M. Lloyd. 
85 “Tberoromanische Suffixstudien", ZRPh 63.329-66 (1943); 64.321-37, 341-6 (1944). 
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cannot continue to limit themselves to collecting dialectal data; they must describe 
dialects, that is, the technical knowledge of the speakers that use them, the ‘grammar’ 
of each dialectal community. Moreover, they should seriously study the question 
of diachronic and synchronic relations between the so-called dialects and the lan- 
guage (or languages) the coexistence of which gives rise to the notion of ‘dialect’, 
because otherwise we should gain nothing by extending to the study of dialects de- 
scriptive formulas already tested with better-known languages.5% In addition, dia- 
lectology has repeatedly demonstrated in past epochs that if linguistics does not 
resign itself to the study of ideal languages and attempts to study natural languages, 
the empirical evidence garnered from dialectal observation is of inestimable value. 
Ín the face of the inadequate treatment of empirical principles which characterizes 
contemporary currents of linguistic thought, a modern dialectology could become 
once more a discipline of extraordinary experimental interest. 

Considered as a whole, Ibero-Romance dialectal investigation remains tied to a 
comfortable conservatism. Generally attached to older forms of study, it withdraws 
into itself or takes refuge in ethnography without meeting the challenge of the move- 
ments which have renovated linguistics in the last few decades. Thanks to À. Zamora 
Vicente, we have at our disposition a well informed and clearly expounded synthesis*®* 
of the knowledge accumulated by dialectal investigation — in its most diverse stages — 
about the peculiarities of the Romance tongues swept away by the expansion of 
Castilian (Mozarabic, Leonese, Aragonese)?9 and about those modalities of Spanish 
which differ most from the Castilian norm (Andalusian, Extremefian, Riojan, Murcian, 
Canary, American and Philippine Spanish, Judeo-Spanish). Zamora's Dialectología 
espafiola (Madrid 1960, 2nd greatly enlarged ed. 1966) includes data from the most 
ancient dialectology, from paleodialectology, from investigations of material culture 
and from linguistic geography; but the author's purpose is to describe the distinctive 
traits of each dialect in relation to the Castilian norm, following the traditional 
arrangement of historical grammars.5% Although excellent for its kind, this useful 
and careful compilation illustrates the limitations and inconsistencies of comparative 
dialectology which is only interested in cataloguing ‘aberrant’ traits of the dialects 
and which does not bother to describe the structure and functioning of the dialects 
under study nor to state precisely the (diachronic or synchronic) relationships among 
the several dialects and with the standard language.87° 


86 See 3.11 and 3.12, and in particular fns. 634 and 635. 

39? Since the first edition, Zamora's synthesis has surpassed V. Garcia de Diego’s Dialectologia 
española (Madrid 1946, 2nd ed. 1959) in organization and clarity. However, the earlier work is still of 
interest because it treats in detail the other Hispanic languages (Galician, Catalan, and Basque), 
which Zamora decided to exclude from his Dialectología. 
868 Zamora considers ancient Leonese and Aragonese and their modern dialects as a unit. 

39 For reasons which I cannot fathom, Zamora ruins the organization of the book by placing two 
chapters on 'Aspiración' (of Latin F-, of Castilian j and -s) and ‘yeismo’, between *Mozárabe' and 
‘Leonés’. 

870 "While Judeo-Spanish and American Spanish coexist in time with Castilian Spanish, though not in 
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The possibility and convenience of linguistically describing a dialect autonomously 
and exhaustively was defended in Portugal by J.G. Herculano de Carvalho in his 
Fonologia mirandesa 1 (Coimbra 1958).87! Herculano de Carvalho (who followed in 
the footsteps of A. Martinet, 1956)??? limited himself to the phonetic description of 
Mirandese, separating phonology from the rest of the grammar. This limitation 
perhaps explains why this monograph, done with accuracy and competency, has had 
no imitators either in Spain or Portugal. 

In Spain, with the exception of a recent thesis under the direction of E. Alarcos 
(J. Martinez Alvarez, Bable y Castellano, Oviedo 1967), structural points of view 
have customarily been introduced into dialectal description during the discus- 
sion of some detail rather than as a method of investigation. For example, 
since 1939, when T. Navarro’? called attention to the existence, in certain 
Andalusian dialects, of oppositions of the type [-o] (< -os) : [-0], [-£] (< -es) : [-e], etc., 
Spanish dialectologists have accumulated complementary data and have described the 
vocalic ‘system’ of eastern Andalusian in a number of ways. Successive contributions 
by L. Rodriguez-Castellano and A. Palacio (1948) D. Alonso, A. Zamora and M. J. 
Canellada (1950),5%5 M. Alvar (1955)®* and G. Salvador (1957)8”” have, above all, 
advanced the knowledge of phonetic facts; but E. Alarcos’ intervention was necessary 
for the proper focusing of the phonological problem (although the solution which he 
proposed is not entirely satisfactory).3” 

The importance of paradigmatic relations in linguistic studies of verbal morphology 
have always been known. Nevertheless, in dialectal descriptions systematic observa- 
tions have been scarce. It is to E. Alarcos’ credit that he directed the attention of a few 
Asturian dialectologists toward the network of oppositions which characterize 


direct contact with it, Peninsular dialects (especially those of the North) and Castilian are co-present 
in the linguistic knowledge of dialectal speakers. On the other hand, Asturian and Leonese dialects 
and Upper Aragonese dialects are not dialects of Castilian but of ‘Ibero-Romance’. Moreover, the 
Mozarabic dialects have not even coexisted with the ‘standard’ (modern Castilian), nor are they 
dialects of Castilian from the genetic point of view. 

#1 For an explanation of Herculano de Carvalho’s methods of gathering the data pertinent to the 
description, cf. fn. 625. | 

#72 La description phonologique avec application au parler franco-provençal d’ Hauteville (Geneva 
1956), the recasting of an article published in RLR 15 (1939) (although it appeared in 1945). 

873 See 2.17. 

874 RDyTP 4.387-418, 570-99 (1948). 

575 In their basic article, “Vocales andaluzas. Contribución al estudio de la fonologia peninsular”, 
NRFH 4.209-30 (1950). Also, cf. D. Alonso, En la Andalucia de la e (Madrid 1956). 

86 RDyTP 11.236-44 (1955); RFE 39.284-313 (1955). 

87 RFE 41.171-85 and 222-8 (1957). 

878 “Fonética y fonologia (a propósito de las vocales andaluzas)”, Archivum 8.191-203 (1958). 
879 Alarcos rejects the idea that Eastern Andalusian possesses a new vocalic system with five or six 
degrees of opening (as the phonetician dialectologists maintain). He thinks that the modification of 
final vowels in the cases of -s before pause > @ cannot be considered in isolation; one must take into 
account vowel harmony and the modifications suffered by contiguous consonants in the case of 
-s + CONS-. For my part, I must add that aliophonic variation in the phrase has not been studied 
as it should have been. (Cf. D. Catalán's article cited in fn. 854.) 


~l 
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the verbal systems of the different dialects.8 Because of the lack of interest shown in 
the problem by those engaged in field study, theoretical linguists generally struggle 
against great odds when they try to reconstruct the systems in all of their complexity. 
Nevertheless, the patient and imaginative work of some linguists far removed from the 
dialectal medium (like Y. Malkiel)*! has contributed more to methodological pro- 
gress in the study of inflection in the western Peninsular dialects than studies done by 
direct observers. Aside from inflection, the application of structural criteria to the 
study of dialectal morphology is even less frequent. Several of G. de Granda’s works 
merit attention (1965, 1966).59? 

Syntactic observations made by dialectologists are so scarce that it is not surprising 
that no attention is paid to functional oppositions. Among the exceptions we might 
cite certain works by J.M. Lope Blanch (1961)%® and D. Catalán (1963, 1966),99* in 
which the value of the opposition ha venido : vino is studied in Mexican and Canary. 

If dialectal description can gain in precision and in methodological interest through 
the awareness that dialects are systematic, the structural study of languages, especially 
diachronic structuralism, can at the same time benefit greatly from the annexation of 
an experimental field with as many possibilities as dialectology. 

The importance of incorporating dialectal data into the works of diachronic pho- 
nology was felt very especially by those phonologists who had received their training 
from Romance scholars. Of interest to Ibero-Romance are some of the studies done 
by R.L. Politzer (between 1951 and 1957)**5 and above all, those by H. Lüdtke (1956, 
1957),55 who is well informed about Portuguese dialectology, not only through books 
but as a result of fieldwork (in 1951 he carried out an investigation in several localities 
in central Portugal). 


s0 M T.C. Garcia Alvarez, “Morfologia verbal en el bable de Bimenes”, Archivum 10.405—24 (1960) 
and “La inflexión vocälica en el bable de Bimenes", BIEA 14 (no. 41).471-87 (1960) [chapters from the 
unpublished monograph EI bable de Bimenes, a doctoral thesis dating from 1955]. J. Neira, “La 
metafonía en las formas verbales del imperativo y del perfecto (Adiciones al Habla de Lena)", Archivum 
12.383-93 (1963). In strong preterites the opposition I: He is hypermarked: fixi : fexo, vini ` vieno, 
fui : foe (Aller, Bimenes); fixe : fexo, vine ` vieno, fui : foe (Lena). In Lena metaphony also serves to 
delineate imperative forms from the 3rd person of the indicative: bibe ‘drink!’ : bebe: “he drinks’; cuse 
‘sew!’ : cuese ‘she sews’, etc. See, moreover, J. Martínez Álvarez, Bable y Castellano (Oviedo 1967) 
[= Archivum 17]. i 

881 See fn. 863. . 

82 On the morphology of the noun in Asturian, in RFE 46.97-120 (1965), and on the possessive 
system in Atlantic Spanish, in BAE 46.53—67 (1966). In this work, Granda explains the use of de él, 
de ella (in place of suyo) by the analogical tendency to create proportional meanings in the various 
oppositions and by the prior existence of the form de ustedes (instead of vuestro). 

883 “Sobre el uso del pretérito en el español de México”, Homenaje D. Alonso 2.373-85 (Madrid 1961). 
884 . “El español en Canarias", PFLE 1.239-80 [246-7] (Madrid 1963); “El español de Tenerife. 
Problemas metodológicos', ZRPh 82.467—506 [492-4] (1966). 

885 Especially Romance trends in Tth and 8th century Latin documents (Chapel Hill 1953) [with F. 
N. Politzer]; “On the development of Latin -LL- to -dd- in Romance”, MLN 69.325-31 (1954); “On 
the development of Latin stops in Aragonese”, Word 10.60-8 (1954). Cf. also Word 13.441-6 (1957). 

3886 Die strukturelle Entwicklung des romanischen Vokalismus (Bonn 1956); “Beiträge zur Lautlehre 
portugiesischer Mundarten", Miscelánea Martinet 1.95—112 (1957). 
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D. Catalán (in 1954 and above all, in 1956—57)5*" tried to overcome the strict 
descriptivism of Spanish dialectal studies by injecting the structural point of view into 
linguistic geography, and by trying, through a combination of the two methods, to 
explain the observed phenomena. Unlike the diachronic phonologists, Catalán did 
not choose the subjects of his investigation with the intention of presenting a simple, 
exemplary case; rather he proposed to analyze the complexity of phonological systems 
found in the Asturian dialects of a limited region (that of western Asturias) and 
to seek (structural or socio-linguistic) explanations for all of the local phenomena 
recorded. Basing his arguments on the findings of this investigation, Catalán pro- 
claimed (1958—62)** the importance of dialectology as an experimental field in which 
to test the hypotheses of diachronic phonology, because linguistic geography can serve 
as a touchstone to legitimize these hypotheses or to disprove them.*?? 

In Portugal, J.G. Herculano de Carvalho dedicated two penetrating works to the 
synchronic and diachronic study of Cabo Verde creole (‘o crioulo caboverdiano’) in 
its different varieties (1958-62, 1959-62).5% While the grammatical system and the 
consonantal system of the dialects resulting from the adoption of Portuguese by the 
African population established on the Cabo Verde archipelago show obvious symp- 
toms of linguistic interference from African languages, the profound transformations 
of the vocalic system can be explained as internal (phonological and morphological) 
developments of the Portuguese linguistic system itself. Metaphony produced by 
-i, -u, the loss of atonic vowels (especially final -i, -u), and the harmony of front 
vowels with the tonic vowel are not, within the Portuguese domain, phenomena 
exclusive to the creole dialects. Herculano de Carvalho thinks, reasonably, that 
bilingualism here only accelerates the development of phenomena, the germs of which 
already existed in the speech of Portuguese colonists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The coincidence of the Cabo Verde creole with other dialects of the 
Portuguese mainland does not really provide sufficient grounds for supposing that the 
transformation of the vocalic system had already taken place by the time of coloniza- 


87 “Resultados ápico-palatales y dorso-palatales de -LL-, -NN- y de LL- (< L-), NN- (<N-)”, RFE 38. 
1-44 (1954), in which he showed the evolutive parallelism of -NN- (N-) and -LL- (L-). In Asturian -NN-, 
N- > [n], -LL-, L- > [A] and -NN-, N- > [n], -LL-, L- > ['$]; in Upper Aragon -LL- > [A] corresponds to 
-NN- > [n], and -LL- > [11 ~ č ~ t] to -NN- > [nn ~ n] (in Asturian there is lenition, but not in Upper 
Aragonese, thus n-, L- evolve differently). “El asturiano occidental. Examen sincrónico y explicación 
diacrónica de sus fronteras fonológicas", RomPh 10.71—92 (1955-56), 11.120-58 (1956-57), in which he 
delimited the phonetic boundaries and the several phonological systems with great precision and tried 
to determine which regional results could be explained as conditioned by the system and which evi- 
dently could not be. 

8885 “Dialectologia y estructuralismo diacrónico” (communication to a 1958 congress), Miscelánea 
Martinet 3.69-80 (La Laguna 1962). 

888 For example, dialect geography permits us to affirm that every late [-¢]- (derived from -CT-, -"LT- 
or from loanwords) > ['s], where -LI-, -c’L- > [6]; on the other hand, it keeps us from accepting that 
the results [1]/[A] < L- depend on whether PL-, CL-, FL > [č], [ts], or [A]. 

889 “Sincronia e diacronia nos sistemas vocâlicos do crioulo caboverdiano” (communication to a 
1958 congress), Misceldnea Martinet 3.43-67 (La Laguna 1962); *Le vocalisme atone des parlers 
créoles du Cap Vert” (communication to a 1959 congress), BF 20.3-12 (1961) [= IX CILR, 3.3-12 
(Lisbon 1962)], [both republished in the book Estudos linguisticos 2.7-45 (Coimbra 1969)]. 
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tion; but the suggestion that the colonists ‘carried with them, in their speech ... the 
preconditions for future developments’ and that ‘the movement was latent, as a poten- 
tial, in the original system’, seem to me to be a very questionable explanation. With a 
little bit of social ‘realism’ this mysterious transmission of tendencies from the colonists 
to the African slaves could be replaced with the hypothesis that the non-native speakers 
adopted a subsystem (marked socially —) which coexisted with a subsystem (marked 
socially +) today accepted in most parts of the Portuguese domain. In natural 
languages the systematic character of linguistic variability conditioned by social 
stratification permits the co-occurrence of several subsystems for a very long time.??! 
The diachronic and synchronic description of Cabo Verde vocalism done by Herculano 
de Carvalho should be compared with the excellent study by M. L. Carvalhäo Buescu 
(1958-61)** of the vocalism of Monsanto (Beira Baixa) and of other regions in south- 
ern Portugal, in which partially analogous transformations take place. The two 
authors do not know each other. Carvalháo Buescu, who methodically investigated 
the phenomena most rebellious to systematization, was able to determine with all 
precision how tonic /á/ > [e] by harmonization (conditioned by certain pretonic 
vowels). The same phenomenon was discovered by D. Alonso and V. García Yebra 
in the ‘exterior’ Galician of Ancares (1957—59).595 

The existence, in much of central Asturian, of metaphony under the influence of 
the final -u has long been well known by Spanish dialectologists ;** but sufficient 
attention had not previously been paid to the relationship between metaphony and 
an interesting peculiarity of certain Asturian dialects, the preservation of the op- 
position /o/ : /u/ in final position with a morphological function. Yet, thanks to 
J. Neira’s careful description of the Asturian of Lena (1955)* and a notable com- 
parative study by D. Alonso (1958),3% in which the interest of Neira’s observations is 


#1 The stratigraphically “inferior” subsystem would proceed by ‘covariatoin’, from the ‘superior’ 


system. As U. Weinreich, W. Labov, and M.I. Herzog have shown empirically, ‘the generalization 
of linguistic change through linguistic structure is neither uniform nor instantaneous; it involves the 
covariation of associated changes over substantial periods of time' and also "linguistic structure 
includes the orderly differentiation of speakers and styles through rules which govern variation in the 
speech community’ (“Empirical foundations for a theory of language change", Directions for historical 
linguistics, ed. by W.P. Lehmann and Y. Malkiel, 187-8, Austin and London 1968). 

592 See fn. 629. The ‘Prefácio’ is dated 1958. In the article cited in fn. 893, this monograph is 
alluded to as an unpublished thesis from Lisbon, 1955. 

893 El gallego-leonés de Ancares y su interés para la dialectologia portuguesa", III CIELB, 1.309-39 
(Lisbon 1959). The colloquium was in 1957. A new, improved edition of the work was published in 
Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos 48.43—79 (1961). 

554 Guetu ~ götu ‘cat’, gat-os, -a -as, abiirtu ~ abirtu ‘open’, abiert-os, -a; pilu ‘a hair’, pelo ‘hair’, 
pelos; güiyu ‘eye’, güeyos; trampusu ‘cheater’, trampos-os, -a. 

8955 See fn. 596. 

896  “Metafonia y neutro de materia en Espana”, ZRPh 74.1-24 (1958). D. Alonso came back to the 
theme in ELA 1. Supplement (Madrid 1962). Of special interest are E. Alarcos’ observations on 
Asturian metaphony published in Mélanges Petrovici, 19-30 (Bucharest 1958) [= CLing 3 (1958) 
Supplement]. As a result of these works, later dialectal studies have refined the description of the 
phenomena: M. C. Díaz Castafión, El bable de El Cabo Pefias (Oviedo 1966); the articles cited in fn. 
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pointed out and Hispanic phenomena are related to analogous developments in south- 
ern Italy, the functional and historical problems have been stated simultaneously. 
In Lena the ‘masculine’ morpheme -u (+ metaphony) contrasts with a ‘neuter’ mor- 
pheme -o (-metaphony) reserved for masculine collective nouns and those re- 
ferring to materials,®*’ for abstract nouns, for neuter pronouns, and for attributive 
adjectives and pronouns controlled by masculine or feminine collective nouns and 
those referring to materials, by neuter pronouns and by antecedents lexically un- 
marked for gender. The diachronic explanation of the three phenomena: metaphony, 
distinction between /-o/ : /-u/, and the ‘neuter’ of mass-nouns, the area of which in 
northern Spain is not fully co-extensive,* is interwoven with so many Romance 
problems that it is not likely that the investigators will reach a consensus on any 
hypothesis. Of course, the heart of the question is the distinctiveness of the final 
vowels, since metaphony is nothing more than a hypercharacterization of the op- 
position /-u/ : /-o/, which might have emerged to counteract the possibility of a 
coalescence of the two final vowels. Also, a morpho-syntactic distinction like *mas- 
culine' : ‘neuter’ can be made evident through a specific phonological opposition 
and at the same time reenforce that opposition, which it cannot create if it had not 
existed previously. The problem is complicated by the existence (in Lena and other 
regions with metaphony) of an opposition -u (+ metaphony) for ‘masculine’ singular, 
-os (— metaphony) for ‘masculine’ plural, which forces one to consider the dialectal 


880; J. Martinez Alvarez, Bable y castellano, 33-5, 72-3, 77-9 (Oviedo 1967) [= Archivum 17]. R.J. 
Penny, who has a book El había pasiega (Madrid) in press, has newly examined the question, 
after studying first hand the Castilian of Valle de Pas, *Mass-nouns and metaphony in the dialects of 
northwestern Spain", ArchL? 1.21-30 (1970). 

897 That is, nouns of undetermined quantity. 

888 Metaphony (attested in the eighteenth century and in medieval documents) is today an obso- 
lescent phenomenon. In addition to an extensive bipartite area (because of the existence, in its midst, 
of several important cities and towns: Avilés, Oviedo, Gijon, Pola de Siero) in central Asturias, an- 
other very decadent area is conserved in the Castilian speaking regions of Santander and northern 
Burgos (the Pas area). The distinction of -u:-o (poorly studied, cf. fn. 626), may have been effaced 
in some regions which retain metaphony (hypercharacterization being unnecessary); but in general it 
characterizes all central Asturian (including varieties which have abandoned metaphony). In the area 
between the two zones (Asturian and Castilian) of metaphony, the neuter persists (“cuando la manzana 
se pon maduru, da gustu velo'm pumar’, mantega ranciu). Regarding metaphony and the neuter in 
medieval documentation, see E. Alarcos in Archivum 12.331-41 (1962). 

899 What is inadmissable is the neglect of northern Spanish dialects in treating the neuter in Romance, 
as R.A. Hall, Jr., did in “The ‘neuter’ in Romance: a pseudo-problem”, Word 21.421-7 (1965). He 
compensated for this oversight, however, in 1968, in his important article cited in fn. 901. 

200 The reconstruction of proto-Portuguese pronunciation is usually based, as it should be, on 
‘internal’ comparison; perhaps statistical methods applied to documentation from the ninth to 
eleventh century could resolve the question empirically. Regarding the value of the graphemes -e, -o 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, there has been ample discussion: T.H. Hart, Jr., and 
J.G. Herculano de Carvalho defend the pronunciation [-i], [-u], in opposition to I. S. Révah (articles 
cited in îns. 841-3). Clearly the solution to this problem, if it were possible to reach one, would not 
suppose a great advance in the determination of whether Portuguese metaphony is or is not owing 
to the conservation in proto-Ibero-Romance (or in certain varieties of the latter) of the distinction 


Loi: Lui, 
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situation in northern Spain together with Portuguese metaphony and with the much 
debated question of whether [-u ~-o] (written -o)/[-us ~ -os] (written -os) of 
modern Portuguese goes back to [-o] / [-os] or to [-u] / [-os].9° C. Blaylock’s argu- 
ments (1965) against the archaic character of [-u] in Spain and Portugal and, there- 
fore, against the regional survival of a proto-Romance opposition /-u/ : /-o/, does 
not seem convincing to me.?01 

The work which we have just cited by Blaylock constitutes part of a series dedica- 
ted to reviewing Romance phonetic phenomena shared by certain Ibero-Romance 
dialects and by certain dialects of southern Italy®?, on which R. Menéndez Pidal built 
his theory that the Latin spoken by colonists in Hispania revealed features derived 
from an Oscan-Umbrian substratum.* Blaylock carefully examines the facts and 
ends up rejecting the supposed common origin of the phenomena under study. He 
is no less skeptical toward the explanations of the diachronic phonologists, who 
interpret changes ‘as therapeutic devices to safeguard reputedly crucial oppositions 
menaced with collapse by other radical changes within the system’.?% On the other 
hand, he believes that several substrata influences are quite plausible. His lack of 
confidence regarding the most daring hypotheses and the moderate tenor of his 
criticism invite agreement; nevertheless, his argumentation is sometimes based on 
data which I believe should be rechecked.995 


*01 In his documented article “Hispanic metaphony", RomPh 18.253-71 (1964-65). The alternation 
[-u]/[-0s] of central and eastern Asturian and of mountain Castilian and the opposition [-u]:[-0], with 
morphological function, in that same area (hypercharacterized or not by metaphony) seem to me to be 
*primitive', that is, developed from proto-Romance. Latin-Romance documentation from the ninth 
to eleventh century, treated statistically, confirms this supposition. The levelling which occurred in 
other Leonese regions (in -0/-0s, or in -u/-us) does not invalidate the evidence of clearly distinguishing 
regions. Regarding final vowels in Asturian dialects, see G. de Granda in TDRL 2.29-117 (1960) and 
J. Martínez Álvarez's Bable y castellano, 33-5 (Oviedo 1967) [= Archivum 17]. With regard to the 
origins of the /-u/:/-o/ distinction, R.A. Hall, Jr., in “Neuters, mass-nouns and the ablative in 
Romance", Lg 44.480-6 (1968), and R.J. Penny, in the article cited in fn. 896, have suggested inde- 
pendently that the mass-nouns in /-o/ should be considered as remnants of the Latin ablative case 
ending -6. Hall believes that the South Italian forms of the ill-labeled ‘neuter’ require the reconstruc- 
tion of a proto-Romance ending -ód, which would have been preserved from archaic-Latin (due in 
part to the existence of analogous Osco-Umbrian forms). 

90? “Assimilation of stops to preceding resonants in Ibero-Romance", RPh 19.418-34 (1965-66); 
“Latin L-, -LL- in the Hispanic dialects: retroflexion and lenition”, RPh 21.392-409 (1 in 

908 Cf. 2.9 (fns. 178-9) and 3.6 (fns. 415-17). 

804 In RomPh 21.406-9 (1967-68) he rejects the more or less teleological explanations offered by A.G, 
Haudricourt and A.G. Juilland, by R.L. Politzer and by A. Martinet, and concludes correctly to my 
way of thinking: “We must not interpret the retroflexion of -LL- as a device to rescue a structural 
opposition imperiled by lenition for all evidence indicates that degemination and voicing of medial 
stops has occurred in the crucial Pyrenean area distinctly later than retroflexion’, cf. the articles by 
D. Catalân, cited in în. 887. 

%5 For example, Blaylock defends the late character of -ND- > -(n)n- based on the prejudice that the 
Catalan result of -NN- is [n] (as the historical grammars say); but, in reality, Pyrenean Catalan offers 
the result -NN- [n] with great regularity (see, for example the article by J. Corominas cited in fn. 
244), and this result, which cannot be secondary, given that -NI- > [pn], is not by any means unknown 
to standard Catalan. Nor is it certain that ‘only in Ribagorza is -ND- > -n- apparently autochthonous 
in Aragonese’; one need only recall that in Bielsa the following forms coexist: brenna ‘snack’, esp- 
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The comparison of contiguous dialects, belonging to a common linguistic domain, 
permits the study (we could almost say observation) of interesting dynamic phe- 
nomena such as covariation of the units of a phonological system, the conversion of 
phonetic hypercharacterizations (by metaphony or by vowel harmony) into auton- 
omous signals, the readjustment in the production of certain phonemes due to systemic 
pressure, and the possibility that certain phonetic phenomena are spread without the 
system having conditioned the change or without having been readjusted as a conse- 
quence. Moreover, in the dialectal domains in which the tendency toward homogeneity 
has not prevailed, it is possible to document another genetic phenomenon of great 
interest to structural linguistics: ‘internal’ propagation of changes (that is, within the 
structure of the language). With considerable frequency, dialects situated on the 
periphery of an area characterized by a certain linguistic phenomenon apply ‘defec- 
tively’ or conditionally a ‘phonetic law’ which defines that phenomenon.’ Thanks 
to these dialects, we can observe that the regularity of change is due to the analogical 
generalization of a variant which was originally conditioned. On other occasions, 
dialectal data permit the splitting of a ‘phonetic law’ into a varied collection of 
structural tendencies which are non-phonetic in character. At least, that is the way 
Y. Malkiel (1969)? tries to explain a ‘weak’ phonetic change (that is, not general) 
which is difficult to justify: the frequent epenthesis of yod in Leonese dialects. 

The dynamic interpretation of dialectal phenomena is, in my opinion, the most 
fruitful for diachronic studies. Nevertheless, I recognize that in ancient dialects, 
where linguistic differentiation has its roots in the distant past, dynamic interpreta- 
tions can only be defended if we believe that the postulates of linguistic diffusion are 
correct. 

But dialectology does not study only the modern results of linguistic differentiation 
which developed in the past; it can experiment with differentiation in progress, with 
change on the synchronic plane, since all natural languages utilized as instruments of 
communication by a community, offer abundant indications of dynamism. The 
possibility of studying variation empirically has not been sufficiently explored, but it 


uenna, -onnal, barann-al, -ato (« -ND-) and escannase ‘choke’, capanna, penna, ninno (<-NN-), with 
a geminate -nn- which excludes all possibility of considering the words as Catalan loans; more- 
over, toponyms are numerous: Retuno, Camporretuno, Las Lanas, Pano, Glanieto, Munébrega (not 
to mention words such as barana, recorded in Plan, Tella, Bestué, Senué, Fanlo, Bugase, Yeba, 
Campol, etc.). On the other hand, sometimes there are cases of the invading [n] being extended to 
derivatives of -ND- (El Espufial, Espufietas). It seems strange to me that, regarding -LL-, Blaylock 
takes careful note of my article in RFE 38.1-44 (1954), but on the other hand, does not bear in mind 
my new exposition in RomPh 11.120-58 (1956-57), where I develop in a much more complete and 
articulate form all of these problems. 

206 A good example is the Asturian of Sistierna, on the boundary of the isogloss -N- > Tel, which 
limits the application of this rule to the endings: -INA(S) > -ia(s), -INÖS > ius (in contrast with -in), 
-ONA(S) > ua(s), -ONES > -ois (in contrast with -ón), to the quantifier ÜNA(S) > Za(s) > o(s), and to 
certain verb forms: fei-s, -n “tien-es, en (in contrast with ten ‘tienes’, tenemos, etc., and vienes etc.) 
and viéu ‘vino’ (in contrast with vine, vinimos, etc.). Cf. RomPh 10.87 (1955-56). 

#07 “The five sources of epenthetic /j/ in western Hispano-Romance. A study in multiple causation”, 
HR 37.239—75 (1969). 
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offers very attractive perspectives for those linguists interested in reconciling the 
structural View of languages with the unquestionable fact that all languages are 
variable. Since linguistic communities are structured on a double plane, spatially and 
socio-culturally, the study of change in progress can be projected on one plane or 
another. 

Àn example of how phonetic variations in development can be studied through their 
geographic projection can be found in D. Catalán's ^En torno a la estructura silábica 
del español de ayer y del español de mañana” (1970).9? In this work Catalán gives 
a dynamic interpretation, as stages of a process which is underway, to the five differ- 
ent phonetic ‘situations’? characteristic of five sub-areas within the over-all area 
of Peninsular Spanish where the tendency (C,)VC, > (C,)V is manifest. 

The importance of the ‘vertical’ structuring of natural languages, as a reflection of 
the complex economic-cultural structure of the communities which use them has long 
been recognized, as has been the role played in the evolution of language by the 
subjective evaluation of particular ways of speaking.®!° Nevertheless, traditional as 
well as structural dialectology has avoided the problem, thus precluding a dynamic 
interpretation of dialectal synchrony (D. Catalán 1963, 1966). Until statistical 
methods were sufficiently developed to give solid footing to sociological studies, 
structural linguists had agreed that all ‘explanation by means of social facts is a 
methodological derailment’. But this position is ridiculous today, and the study of 


908 DH. Meier Festschrift, 77-110 (1971). 

** Vie : V[0]C; Viel : VI] > 1) [s] = [s]; [s] : [0] 2) [b] = [h], [s] : [0] -> 3) [h] = [h]; Is] = [s] 
> 4) [hj = fh]; [h] = [h] > 5) [h] = [h]; [Ø] = [Ø] (I omit that in some regions where there is aspira- 
tion that the two orders of sibilants coalesced at an earlier date). Similarly, V[I]C : VIr1C; VEN wir 
> 3) lr] = [r]; [1] = H > 4) [r] = [r]; [h] = [h] > 5) [rl = [r]; [Ø] = [Ø]. 

339 The subjective evaluation of variants is, evidently, part of each speaker’s linguistic competence 
It does not operate only in the language of cultured speakers, but also in dialects, even in small, rura 
communities. In my limited experience as a fieldworker I have repeatedly faced the problem of 
determining the value that speakers attach to the different variants that they know, and I have exam- 
ined the repercussions of this evaluation on the linguistic behavior of dialect speakers and, in the long 
run, on the evolution of the dialect. Concerning the evaluation of variants with [f-] or [x-] in Asturias 
along the boundaries which mark off the area of /F-/ aspiration, cf. the paper by A. Galmés and 
D. Catalán, “Un límite lingüístico”, RDyTP 2.196—239 (1946); about the difficulty of understanding 
the dialectal panorama of the Canary Islands if one loses sight of the coexistence of several linguistic 
levels, see D. Catalan, “El espafiol en Tenerife. Problemas metodológicos", ZRPh 82.467-503 
(1966) and ‘El espafiol en Canarias’, PFLE 1.239-80 (Madrid 1963). 

21 According to Catalán (in the articles cited in fn. 910), “the distinct varieties of Spanish which exist 
in the Canaries cannot be explained as the result of a divergent development of the language on the 
several islands or in different areas of each island; they are simply the result of the superimposing of 
several strata, which are representative of older or newer varieties of Atlantic Spanish. The horizontal, 
or spatial, dialectal distribution is of secondary importance to the vertical dialectal patterning, which 
is associated with diverse socio-cultural levels.” As an indication of the importance of stratification 
and the subjective evaluation of variants, Catalán examines the reversal of several ‘phonetic laws’: 
the merger in [h] of the ancient phonemes /§/ (and /Z/) and /h/ from fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Spanish; the loss of -d- (> [Ø]); the diphthongization of stressed hiatuses (peor > piór, beata > bidta; 
caida > cáida ~ quéida, roer > róir, país > péi(h), etc.), and the vocalization of [d] in -dr- > [ir]; while 
other phonetic evolutions continue to advance (for example, yeismo, or the tendency (C,)VC; > (C4) 


V). 
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sociolinguistic structures promises to be (as the work of W. Labov and others has 
shown) one of the most fruitful for the enrichment of our conception of natural lan- 
guages. In Spain and Portugal an interest in sociolinguistic studies has been awak- 
ened, but more as an approach to social problems than as a method of widening our 
knowledge about the mechanics of language.?!? 


4. THE CRISIS IN IBERO-ROMANCE LINGUISTICS 


4.1 The Crisis 


Without doubt, Hispano-Romance linguistics has made great progress during the 
last thirty years. From a field of endeavor limited to the activity of a few privileged 
disciples of the great masters of Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan philology, and to 
that of a few Romance scholars who were attracted by the linguistic cultural oddities 
of underdeveloped peoples, it has become a discipline familiar to thousands of uni- 
versity students in Spain and Portugal and to a growing number of European students 
(and non-European as well). Centers of activity have multiplied. Provincial publica- 
tions, above all in university cities have, on the average, acquired a much higher 
scientific level. Aspects of linguistics hitherto not cultivated (or little cultivated) in 
Spain and Portugal have begun to be effectively pursued. With some delay, the 
different theories and methods of European linguistics (and to some extent those of 
American linguistics) have been introduced to the Iberian Peninsula. At the same 
time, improved knowledge of the facts has permitted a greater utilization of Hispanic 


912 A, Badia has made a linguistic sociological study of Barcelona, where Catalan has been menaced 
by the massive immigration of Spanish-speaking workers (generally from southern Spain). The first 
volume of this work has only recently appeared: La llengua dels barcelonins. Resultats d'una enquesta 
sociologico-linguistica, I: L'enquesta. La llengua i els seus condicionaments, 1 (Barcelona 1969). The 
study contains a double objective: to determine the position of the speakers of Catalan with regard 
to their language in light of the difficult conditions under which Catalan culture has developed during 
the last decades and, concordantly, to examine the peculiar linguistic consequences of the coexistence 
in Barcelona of a native population along with an enormous number of immigrants whose language is 
not Catalan. Even though the motivation for the study stems from extra-scientific preoccupations and 
though the author abandons, on occasion, the role of documentator to warn Catalan parents against 
the subtle dangers of bilingualism, the investigation itself is conducted with utmost objectivity. The 
selection of the sample is basically correct, and the number of written replies used (almost 3,500) is, if 
anything, superabundant. However, from the statistical point of view, the work contains a significant 
flaw. Because of the type of questions asked, it is clear that the answers of those concerned with the 
status of the Catalan language will predominate in the questionnaires that were returned (15% of the 
total sent), with the result that the sample is irreconcilably weighted. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
data gathered on the use and vitality of Catalan among the different social groups of Barcelona — 
indirectly viewed through the geographic classification of the questionnaires by municipal districts — 
is of unquestionable value. Also, in Portugal, through the initiative of L.F. Lindley Cintra, a study 
has begun of the linguistic behavior of Portuguese laborers displaced within the nation itself and 
of those who have emigrated to France, but the results of these works are not known yet. Regarding 
bilingualism in Puerto Rico, see Transculturaciön e interferencia lingiiistica en el Puerto Rico contem- 
poráneo (1898-1968) (Bogota 1968) by G. de Granda. 
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evidence by Romance scholars not specialized in Hispanic problems and even by lin- 
guists of ‘horizontal’ preparation. In the face of this obvious progress, Spanish and 
Portuguese linguists have generally felt proud and secure. They recognize that much 
has yet to be done for the branches of Hispanic linguistics to be as developed as those 
of other Romance languages, but they feel that the basis for the fulfillment of this 
task is already firmly established. 

Nevertheless, in the spectacular growth of Hispano-Romance linguistics there has 
been an obvious oversight. Contrary to the Spanish linguistics of the three previous 
decades, postwar Spanish and Portuguese linguistics had no desire to contribute to 
the progress of the science by trying out original methods and theories. Peninsular 
linguists, unprovided with creative impulse, have either limited themselves to continu- 
ing the work begun in the previous epoch, or have preferred to apply to local, His- 
panic materials the ideas and methods already established in other parts of Europe. 

After R. Menéndez Pidal, whose most relevant linguistic activity was realized between 
1918 and 1942, only A. Alonso, who worked abroad, first in Buenos Aires then at 
Harvard, tried to develop and renew (fundamentally between 1938 and 1952) the 
methodological tradition of the ‘Spanish School’, by participating in an open and 
decided way in the study and discussion of the great theoretical and methodological 
problems of linguistics. 

Although the European structuralist currents (especially the phonology developed 
by the Prague School) renewed, from the fifties on, the theoretical and methodological 
orientation of investigation carried out in Spain and Portugal, Peninsular linguists 
continued to content themselves with the role of spectator in the transformation of 
linguistics in the last few decades, without attempting to write theoretical works and 
without exceeding the limits of timid generalization when, in their own studies they 
arrived at conclusions of theoretical or methodological importance. 

Another weakness of postwar Hispano-Romance linguistics, much more accentuated 
in Spain than in Portugal, was the continuation of a localized, autarchic orientation 
in research. Although the urgent necessity of treating vast virgin areas of Hispanic 
linguistics justified such an attitude, the lack of interest in topics not relating to 
Ibero-Romance promoted a linguistic nationalism which bordered on provincialism. 

Nevertheless, the perspectives for Hispano-Romance linguistics might continue to 
be considered brilliant if it were not for the crisis in which Romance linguistics, as a 
whole, finds itself. 

When in 1965 the 'XI International Congress of Romance Linguistics and Philology' 
met in Madrid, under the sponsorship of the ‘Société de Linguistique Romane”,” the 
most notable aspect of the conclave was, without doubt, the emphasis given pessimistic 
evaluations and admonitions. In the plenary sessions, cbaired logically by established 
non-revolutionary personalities, it was affirmed, on the one hand, without any evasion, 
that *Romance scholars are no longer pioneers in theoretical and methodological 


?13 The Actas, edited by A. Quilis as Supplement 86 to the RFE (Madrid 1968), fill three thick 
volumes. 
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innovations from the point of view of general linguistics as they were for almost a 
century',?4 and, on the other hand, it was recommended that younger generations 
‘question the theoretical bases of preceding and contemporary generations’, without 
necessarily renouncing the rich inheritance of traditional humanistic linguistics.?!? 
These words, pronounced on a solemn occasion, only made official a situation which 
many Romance scholars had long been commenting on. However, if we are not 
optimistic we might fear that the crisis could lead to the marginalization, if not the 
disappearance, of Romance linguistics. 

Beyond a doubt, the crisis is attributable to the peculiar history of the discipline. 
After the comparative and historical pan-Romance views at the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth, Romance scholars reacted against simpli- 
fied schemes, in which everything not liable to generalization was eliminated for the 
sake of maximum regularity. Then several generations of scholars dedicated them- 
selves to exhaustive study of Romance languages and dialects using new methods 
and having recourse to all available sources of information (oral and written, direct 
and indirect). Furthermore, the belief became prevalent that the study of ‘excep- 
tions’ could reveal the essence of language as human activity better than the con- 
sideration of ‘rules’. The emphasis on microscopic investigation of typical, com- 
plex cases evidently helped furnish the Romance linguist with a set of instruments for 
analysis which were unparalleled in precision and variety, and the interest in every- 
thing variable and differential in the use of language made it possible for him to ac- 
quire valuable notions about the creative freedom enjoyed by the individual speaker 
when he uses the linguistic instrument which he has inherited. But, when structuralism 
again conceded priority to the rule rather than the exception and considered general 
explanations preferable to specific ones, Romance linguistics found itself going against 
the current. What is more, according to the new limits set for linguistics, the very 
phenomena to which Romance scholars had by preference directed their attention 
after 1910 — physiological phonetics, lexicon, style — were excluded from the science. 
In order to adapt himself to modern linguistics, it seemed that the Romance scholar 
would have to make a clean sweep, renouncing all knowledge and experience accumu- 
lated in his field of study after the days of the comparative studies of the Neogram- 
marians. 

In the realm of Hispanic studies the crisis did not materialize immediately. The 
‘quarrel between ancients and moderns’, which accompanied the spread of structural- 
ism?!6 in other areas of Romance linguistics, did not ensue, in part because of a lack of 
theoretical activity, in part because of the limited participation of the ‘Spanish 
School’ in the avant-garde linguistic movements of Central Europe between 1910 and 
914 I, Jordan, in XI CILR, 110 (Madrid 1968). 

215 K., Baldinger, in XI CILR, 213 (Madrid 1968). 
996 K. Baldinger, “Traditionelle Sprachwissenschaft und historische Phonologie”, ZRPh 79.530-66 
(1963); M. Wandruszka, “Strukturelle Sprachwissenschaft, Grundlagen und Entwicklung", RJb 


9.17-40 (1958), 12.23-50 (1961); H. Weinrich, “Die Kehre der Sprachwissenschaft. Stand und Rück- 
stand einer Wissenschaft in Deutschland’, Frankf. Allg. Zeitung 3.4-1965 No. 79; etc. 
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1940. While beyond the Pyrenees Romance studies, as a result of having directed their 
interest to the most unsystematic elements of language, were on the verge of becoming 
an amalgam of non-linguistic disciplines, the ‘Spanish School’, permanently tempered 
by the leadership of Menéndez Pidal, avoided the excesses of ‘lexicocentrism’. The 
task of reinstating grammar as the nucleus of linguistics was not resisted in Spain 
as in other centers of Romance scholarship. 

Nevertheless, the ‘Spanish School’s’ traditional rejection of dogmatism and the 
growing receptivity of new generations to theories and methods developed previously 
in Europe or America could not impede the development of a state of crisis which has 
been recognized even by the most conspicuous defenders of the methods and postulates 
of Romance linguistics as it was cultivated during the first half of this century. 


4.2 Theoretical Receptivity and Critical Activity 


Everything seems to indicate that Ibero-Romance linguistics is destined in the near 
future to pass through an essentially receptive stage, dedicated to absorbing helter- 
skelter the ideas and methods which are springing up outside the limits of Romance 
linguistics. Whether or not this theoretical receptivity will be fruitful depends in large 
measure on the ability of the new generations to develop an original, critical activity 
from the traditions received. For this reason it seems to me that this direction should 
be accompanied by an active participation in the discussion and reconsideration of 
theory and methodology. 

In fact, J.G. Herculano de Carvalho has felt it convenient to interrupt tempo- 
rarily personal research aimed at the preparation of monographs in order to dedi- 
cate himself to the formalization of linguistic theory in Teoria da linguagem. Natureza 
do fenómeno lingüístico e a análise das linguas, 1 (Coimbra 1967). Herculano de 
Carvalho does not attempt to develop a new, personal theory; but neither has he 
chosen eclecticism. Although he depends upon diverse sources (not all European), 
he aspires to the presentation of a structured and harmonious doctrine, supported by 
a ‘non-materialistic’ philosophy. His conception of language and linguistics is based 
fundamentally on that held by E. Coseriu, to whom he renders clear and generous 
tribute in the introductory pages. 

In Spain, F. Adrados has had similar preoccupations, which are expressed in his 
doctrinal book: Lingüística estructural, 2 vols. (Madrid 1969). Although Adrados' 
book does not belong to Ibero-Romance linguistics, being written in Spanish by a 
Spaniard and offering frequent examples from Spanish, it is bound to have special 
significance for scholars dedicated to Hispano-Romance linguistics. Adrados makes 
known his connection with a somewhat heterogeneous group of European linguists 
who believe ‘that structural linguistics should study language in all of its complexity 
without imposing from outside simple and elemental geometric patterns’ ; nevertheless, 
he does not fail to benefit from the methods of American descriptivism or to take 
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positions regarding generative techniques. Adrados believes that the construction of 
a personal coherent framework is perfectly compatible with the realization of a 
non-dogmatic synthesis of doctrines taken from diverse linguistic schools. 

The fact that Adrados proceeds, not from the field of Spanish philology, but from 
classical philology is significant. In recent times, alertness to general problems in 
linguistics is more frequent among Spanish linguists who do not specialize in Romance 
than among those who do. This observation does not cease to surprise Hi But it is 
even more astounding that the basic problems of comparative reconstruction are not 
discussed in Spain by Romance scholars, but by a specialist in Basque: L. Michelena, 
Lenguas y protolenguas (Salamanca 1967) and "Comparación y reconstrucción", 
(1969).918 

Be that as it may, the publication of these works in the sixties and the existence of 
an ample market for translations of books on linguistic theory?!? are important 
indices that the panorama of Hispanic linguistics will be renewed in the not too 
distant future. The balanced assimilation of techniques and ideas prevalent on one 
side or the other of the Atlantic??? and the development of critical attitudes in relation 
to new currents seem, at this time, to be the most important steps to insure that 
Hispano-Romance studies will lose their local character and contribute effectively to 
the progress of linguistics as a universal science. 


4.3 The Heritage of the Past; Perspectives 


Hope for renewal and ideological receptiveness should not make the Ibero-Romance 
linguist forget the peculiarities of the object of his study, the Romance languages 


? The growing interest of Spanish philologists from the area of classical studies in the problems of 
general linguistics also explains M.S. Ruipérez's repeated incursions into the field of Spanish morpho- 
syntax. The book Problemas y principios del estructuralismo lingüístico (Madrid 1966), which contains 
the conclusions of a colloquium in structuralism, which was attended by Romance scholars and by 
others, clearly reflects the situation which we indicate. 

9135 Em 37.99-135 (1969). 

919 One need only consult the Indices of the ‘Biblioteca Románica Hispánica’ of the ‘Editorial 
Gredos' (Madrid) to find evidence of how linguistics has grown in popularity. 

?? Generative grammar has not yet had a great impact on Ibero-Romance studies done in Europe. 
The incursions of North American transformationalists into Spanish are still relatively unknown: 
S. Saporta and H. Contreras, A phonological grammar of Spanish (Seattle 1962), H. Contreras, 
"Simplicity, descriptive adequacy and binary features", Lg 45.1-8 (1969) and "Vowel fusion in 
Spanish", Hispania (to appear); J. A. Sableski [Falk], A generative phonology of a Spanish dialect 
(Seattle 1965), and Nominalizations in Spanish (Seattle 1968); C.E. Stevens, A characterization of 
Spanish nouns and adjectives (Seattle 1966); J. E. Lackstrom, Proforms in the Spanish noun phrase 
(Seattle 1967); P.W. Klein, Modal auxiliaries in Spanish (Seattle 1968); M.G. Goldin, Spanish case 
and function (Washington D.C. 1968); M.L. Rivero, The Spanish quantifiers (Rochester 1969); W.M. 
Cressey, “Relative adverbs in Spanish: a transformational analysis", Lg 44.487-500 (1968); J A. 
Foley, Spanish morphology (M.I.T. 1965, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation) and “Spanish plural 
formation”, Lg 43.486-93 (1967); J. M. Harris, “Sound change in Spanish and the theory of marked- 
ness", Lg 45.538—52 (1969) and Spanish phonology (Cambridge, Mass. and London 1969). E. Coseriu's 
hostile reactions in III CEEC, 35-57 (Madrid 1968) and those of F. Adrados in his Lingüística 
estructural (Madrid 1969) will contribute, for the moment, to a slowdown in the foreseeable adoption 
of generative techniques by the younger generations. In the field of Portuguese, there is one doctoral 
dissertation: A. Quérido, Introduction à une grammaire transformationelle du portugais (Paris 1967). 
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which developed on the Iberian Peninsula. Nor should he forget that the status of 
knowledge about Hispanic languages (in their present form or in previous stages) is 
not comparable to that which exists for other great historical languages; hence, 
research priorities cannot be the same. 

Ás usually occurs in peripheral cultures, the crisis which Romance studies face has 
surprised Ibero-Romance students before they have fully reaped the harvest produced 
by earlier methods. We should hope, therefore, that the renovation of Hispanic 
linguistics does not hasten the disappearance of yet needed activities related to the 
dominant interests of Romance studies in the first half of the century or even before. 
For the moment ‘the philological and dialectological sifting of a never-ending flow of 
data must continue unabated, regardless of flights of imagination and the lure of 
terminological orgies’ (as Y. Malkiel has stressed, speaking of genetic linguistics in 
general),?! since in the Ibero-Romance field all investigation is seriously hindered 
by the lack of basic data. Besides, this exploratory work should lead to well balanced 
syntheses, which would compensate for the previous lack of them. We hope that 
these long awaited works come to have, like other ‘late-maturing fruits’ of Spanish 
culture, exceptional qualities which compensate for their late arrival. 

On the other hand, if Ibero-Romance linguistics aspires to have its voice heard, it 
should not rashly discard the methodological and theoretical heritage of Romance 
studies, in general, and of Hispanic studies, in particular, but should give it new life, 
testing it and combining it with other traditions. 

Extremely varied circumstances (the existence of a subgroup of languages united by 
a series of homologies, the independent knowledge of the parent language of all of 
them, the documentation of the related languages during thousands of years, its un- 
interrupted and rich literary tradition, the extensive knowledge of the historical 
matrix in which these languages have developed, etc.) make Romance linguistics an 
optimum field for the study of linguistic continuity. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Romance scholars have traditionally accorded maximum attention to the basic prob- 
lems presented by continuity and that they have tried to understand: a) how the 
speakers of a given language generate, through the addition of new rules, derived 
states of language, which in theory can be infinitely various, without the language 
losing in the transition any of its effectiveness, and b) how a linguistic form or rule 
is transferred from one individual to another, from one social stratum to another, 
or from one community to another, that is, from one linguistic system to another. 
I do not believe that either of the questions has lost any of its significance, although 
a new conception of language structure obliges us to formulate them differently. 

If we lay aside the atomistic conception of linguistic phenomena (which prevailed 
in prestructural Romance studies) and conceive of innovation or linguistic change as 
the insertion of a new rule into a grammar, the two basic ways of examining linguistic 
continuity which have long competed in our field of work, the genealogical and the 
diffusionist, conserve all of their methodological importance. 

21 CTL 3.363 (The Hague 1966). 
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The success of comparative linguistics, having developed ordered transformational 
rules, explains why the first Romance scholars, trained by the Neo-grammarians, 
as well as the more recent orthodox structuralists, have given precedence to the 
observation of relationships of dependency between successive stages and have con- 
sidered the problems of horizontal transmission as little more than extra-linguistic 
(reducing it to the so-called process of ‘contamination’ or to the supposed ‘external 
factors of linguistic change’). Having accepted the methodological principle that 
relations between the mother tongue and each one of the dialects or subdialects 
derived therefrom can be conceived of (by simplification) as unilateral, compara- 
tivists (old and new) express linguistic differentiation through graphs (traditionally 
called ‘genealogical trees’) and visualize it as a series of fissions of the unitary lan- 
guage, or as the successive separation or pruning of a series of branches from the 
common trunk. Finally, at each point where two lines of the diagram converge they 
place a proto-language (or antecedent language common to the natural languages 
located at the ends of those lines). 

In opposition to this schematization, which is essential to comparative reconstruc- 
tion, stands a half century of Romance linguistics, dedicated to showing that the 
dynamism of languages is only explained by recognizing that they are not autonomous 
organisms independent of the speakers who use them. The direct observation of nat- 
ural languages has convinced Romance scholars that the ‘history’ of a language de- 
pends upon its social character. As a reflection of the complex structure of real com- 
munities, natural languages are not homogeneous, and variables are organized as a 
function of space as well as of social stratification. This sociolinguistic structure per- 
mits, on the one hand, the coexistence in time of multiple dialects and idiolects within 
the same natural language, but on the other hand, through communication between 
individuals, it places idiolects, dialects, and languages in contact and coexistence 
with others, facilitating the spread or transfer of linguistic forms or rules from one 
grammar to another. From the diffusionist point of view, the transformation of 
several idiolects, dialects, or languages in the same direction, that is, the addition of 
a new rule to the grammar of several people living in contact can only be explained 
by imitation. Instead of visualizing the differentiation of neo-Latin languages and 
dialects through tree diagrams (which only record the dependencies between succes- 
sive states), the diffusionists conceive of the formation of areas (isoglosses) and more 
or less unitary linguistic domains as the result of expanding ‘linguistic waves’ (a 
representation which only expresses the synchronic relationships between idiolects). 

In truth, I cannot see what is to be gained by condemning either of the two ways of 
considering linguistic change. As long as one does not lose sight of the fact that 
comparativist diagrams express partial relationships and that the listing of rules which 
‘explain’ the transformation of one stage of language to another do not pretend to be a 
reconstruction of the historical process, a study of the cybernetics of linguistic systems 
can enormously clarify our concept of the ‘evolution’ of languages. But, on the other 
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hand, pretending, as many defenders of immanent linguistics do, that the internal 
diversity of a natural language can be considered irrelevant to linguistics is to accept 
as the object of analysis a model of language which is unfaithful to reality. The lin- 
guists who are today striving to establish the empirical bases for a theory of linguistic 
change by examining the coexistence of sociologically marked variants in the gram- 
mar of the speakers, can find interesting precedents in the Romance studies of the 
last fifty years and especially in Ibero-Romance studies.?22 

The equal validity on the theoretical plane of both methodologies should not im- 
pede our recognition of the excessive use of genealogical outlines in the discussion 
of many concrete questions. We can express through graphs the relationships between 
some neo-Latin dialects and others; we can even determine (statistically) which is the 
stemma which most closely expresses the observable relationships among all of the 
languages and dialects of Romania; but we should not confuse these diagrams with 
the history of the formation of the Romance languages??? nor explain the fragmenta- 
tion’ of the Latin world as the result of a series of fissions or separations which might 
have occurred in the Latin linguistic community. The sedentary character of the 
Romance peoples and the absence of a geographic or historical discontinuity among 
the areas of Romania (save for some well-known exceptions) make unacceptable the 
hypothesis that the different Romance languages and dialects have been formed by 
gemmation. To suppose that all members of a certain portion of a linguistic com- 
munity (for example, the Latin speakers of Western Romania, or of Spain) could 
have felt constrained at the same time to modify their language in the same way (by 
adding a specific rule to their grammar) is to resort to a mysterious explanation in 
order to account for a fact (the formation of an isogloss) which is very simply justified 
by admitting the diffusion of linguistic phenomena. 

The study of changes in structure, by comparing the successive stages of a language, 
has led to the discovery of a series of universals dealing with linguistic evolution which 
are dependent upon the structural character of languages. But structuralists and 
transformationalists have repeatedly fallen into the error of believing that the problem 
of linguistic change is solved by the formulation of panchronic, generic, and universal 
tendencies, that is, with the discovery that changes respond to internal laws at the 
service of the system itself. By duplicating the way of thinking of some bygone 
phoneticians, who thought they could justify the occurrence of a specific phonetic 
change [x] — [y] just by observing that it was physiologically ‘natural’, some modern 
linguists think they have explained any structural change (/x : y/ > /y/;/x:y/ >/x:y’/; 
x > /x:y/; or /CVC/ > /CV/; etc.) by saying that it corresponds to the demands of 
the system or that it consists of the addition, deletion, or reordering of certain ‘rules’, 
and that once universal and permanent tendencies are identified which justify the 


222 U. Weinreich, W. Labov, and M.I. Herzog, “Empirical foundations for a theory of language 
change”, Directions for historical linguistics, ed. by W.P. Lehmann and Y. Malkiel, 95-188 (Austin and 
London 1968); E. Coseriu, Sincronía, diacronía, e historia (Montevideo 1958). 

923 Cf, E.S. Georges, in RPh 21.372-6 (1967-68). 
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phenomenon, it would be irrelevant to seek particular, historical explanations.??! 
The scientific principle of the superiority of ‘general’ explanations is based on an 
incredible confusion between the conditions that make a change possible, that is, 
‘necessary’ conditions for the change, and ‘sufficient’ conditions, that is, conditions 
which suppose an obligatory fulfillment of the change.?5 ‘General’ conditions 
explain the possibility and acceptability of the change, but never the histo- 
rical fact of adopting the innovation (thus the impossiblity of foreseeing fu- 
ture changes). If we recognize the non-existence of sufficient causes (since, other- 
wise, we would have the problem of explaining why the change is not always produced 
and not everywhere), it is perfectly clear that internal generic explanations (subject to 
codification in a universal grammar or phonology) do not justify the historical occur- 
rence of a given change in a given linguistic community at a given period of time.??® 
Naturally, this same criticism can be made of the poorly named ‘historical’ explana- 
tions of a general nature; the existence of a ‘substratum’, 'superstratum' or whatever 
other form of contact between languages (whether through active or merely passive 
bilingualism) can lead to the adoption by a language of certain structural character- 
istics deriving from another; nevertheless, in order to explain the joining and fixing 
of these forms or rules to the affected language, it will be necessary to clarify the 
process whereby these alien traits are integrated into the linguistic and social structure 
of the host community. 

Another consequence of reducing diachronic studies to the comparison of successive 
stages of language, arbitrarily considered homogeneous and static, is the description of 
the substitution of one structure by another as a punctual act, while in reality in 
natural languages the two structures — old and new — coexist for a long time (many 
times for centuries), not only in the linguistic community, but in the grammar of 
many speakers. If change is begun with the appearance of a variable in a specific 
subgrouping of a linguistic community (mutation), the process only ends (selection) 
when the variation disappears, whether it be by neglect of the new variant or by its 
elevation to the category of a constant (in the whole community or in a fixed dialectal 
area). And this process, full of vicissitudes, is evidently sociolinguistic in nature. 
Although the systematic study of change in progress has only been undertaken re- 
94 ‘Linguistic changes, insofar as they are particular events, cannot be explained just universally and 
generically; rather, they should be explained in terms of their particularity. To give only a generic 
explanation of a specific historic change is to say that the house is burning because fire burns wood’, 
E. Coseriu, Sincronia, diacronía e historia, 104-5 (Montevideo 1958). 

925 Cf. J.R. Craddock, Latin legacy versus substratum residue, 26-8 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1969). 
326 Cf. E. Coseriu, Sincronia, 123-5 (Montevideo 1958); ‘Structural explanations (“motivations”) 
are historical, but the concrete explanation of a change does not end with its ^motivation" : between 
the starting point (innovation) and the final point (mutation) is the act of change itself, or “diffu- 
sion", that is to say, the interpersonal adoption of the innovation, an extremely complex historical 
process, with many goings and comings, which has been studied with outstanding success by the 
Spanish School of linguistics.’ I prefer to reserve the word mutation for the appearance of a structural 
variant in the grammar of a subgroup of speakers and not use it for the ‘complete overturning of the 


standard’, since this sociolinguistic phenomenon is produced gradually (even after the ‘triumph’ of an 
innovation, the archaism lives marginally for a long time). 
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cently, linguistic geography and linguistic paleo-geography (such as they have been 
practiced in the Spanish School) have already provided a sufficiently clear idea of the 
intimate relationship between linguistic and social factors in the development of 
change. Although the direct study of change permits very precise observation of the 
covariation of linguistic and extra-linguistic elements, and dialectal geography pre- 
serves very clear traces of the several stages of a change in progress (projected in 
space), the total development of a change beyond the synchronic frame of three 
generations can only be observed in ancient documents, as Menéndez Pidal noted. 

Studies of change in progress in a socio-culturally stratified society also confirm 
other observations of linguistic geography and linguistic paleo-geography which the 
Spanish School has commented on at great length: the gradual ‘internal’ generaliza- 
tion of a change (within a class or group of classes) within the structure of the language; 
and the concatenation (that is, the lack of co-occurrence) in the evolution of several 
covariant elements of the system.” The slow progression of changes within the 
structure of the language, combined with their equally slow diffusion within the 
social structure of the community, explains why linguistic structure can be considered 
neither homogeneous nor static at any stage of development. 

Finally, diachronic studies should not be limited to the cataloging of changes 
according to a universal typology of linguistic mutations. The process of selection, 
although intimately connected with the social cultural history of a community, is a 
linguistic process. Socially marked variables (by stratigraphical or geographical 
dialectalization) constitute functional oppositions and their co-occurrence in the 
speakers’ competency show that changes in progress are part of the grammar of lan- 
guages. 

It is not easy to predict the future of Ibero-Romance linguistics, even on a short- 
term basis. It is, of course, possible that, as a consequence of a rapid loss of esteem for 
traditional methods and interests, Hispanic linguistics in the next few decades will 
suffer a profound change of direction, and that in the course of this rejuvenation even 
the most valuable contributions of Romance linguistics to the science of language will 
be forgotten and along with them the methodological and theoretical contributions 
of Ibero-Romance linguistics in the last fifty years. By now, ‘philology’ — in the 
broad sense in which this discipline has always been conceived in Spain and Portugal 
— has had to renounce the privileged position which it occupied for two or more 
generations, in which history and literary studies gravitated about it. Nevertheless, 
the tradition of not separating linguistic studies from the humanities continues to be 
upheld; and few Hispanic linguists have sufficient mathematical preparation to apply 
the tools of the formal sciences to the analysis and description of linguistic relations, 
functions, and structures. It is, indeed, quite probable that Menéndez Pidal's ‘in- 
tegralism' (his refusal to divorce linguistics from cultural history and from the study 
of its literary manifestations) will survive his epoch, and that the original sin, or felix 


927 W, Labov, The social stratification of English in New York City (Washington, D.C. 1966). 
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culpa, of the Spanish scholars will continue to consist of a background which induces 
them to blur the distinctions between the study of language and that of speaking 
societies, between the synchronic and diachronic considerations of languages, and 
between studies of linguistic and literary communication. 

At present it is clear that linguistics, on a world-wide scale, has entered a period of 
great effervescence, and it seems logical to hope that Romance linguistics, recovering 
from its stupor, will take advantage of this period of feverish renewal in order to find 
new roads. Within the limited sphere of Hispano-Romance studies, the weight of 
methodological tradition and the very peculiarities of the field of experimentation 
(Ibero-Romania) seem to augur some brilliant perspectives for sociolinguistics and a 
more limited originality in the application of the techniques of formal analysis. 


FRENCH . 


: PIERRE GUIRAUD 


In accordance with the design of this volume, we present here an account of fifty years 
in the linguistics of the French language. Since this is not a report on French lin- 
guistics, there is no reason for surprise at the absence of the names of those eminent 
linguists — Benveniste, Martinet, for example — whose research is not directly con- 
cerned with French. Further, and also in conformity with the plan of the book, we 
shall discuss research pursued in Europe, while taking into account the work of French 
Canadians and certain French scholars teaching in the United States. 

The most striking characteristic of linguistic studies in France, and particularly of 
the studies of French, is their conservatism. Only in the last few years have the first 
timid and isolated attempts been made at a functional structural presentation of 
French. This is due to the nature of education in France and to the structure of the 
university, where instruction in linguistics is practically non-existent. Only at a few 
universities (Paris, Strasbourg, Montpellier, for example) have there been chairs in 
general linguistics, and these have been occupied solely by specialists in historical 
and comparative grammar. | 

Up to and well into the 1950s, all research in French was in the realm of historical 
linguistics, for better or for worse. For worse in that it cut off paths that might have 
been explored long since because it brushed aside the great precursors: Guillaume, a 
bank employee, and Pichon, a physician, had only precarious teaching assignments at 
the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes; Tesniére taught Slavic languages in the pro- 
vinces, and twenty-five years passed before his Eléments de syntaxe structurale was 
published, posthumously, in 1959. That was when the thaw began and linguistic 
horizons broadened as structuralism made its belated but tempestuous entrance. 

The first translation of Trubetzkoy's Principes de phonologie was produced in 1949, 
and was not to be reprinted until 1957. Not until 1963 would the first anthology of 
Jakobson's works be available; 1966 was to see the first appearance of Hjelmslev's 
writings — his Prolegomena is still in press. And Bloomfield has just been translated 
into French. 

Nevertheless, this is not to minimize the considerable contribution made by French 
linguists between the wars. The works of Brunot, Bally, Damourette and Pichon, of 
Gilliéron and Wartburg, are still solid monuments in French studies, sources of 
documentation that can never be superseded, and of fruitful paradigms. 
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No less important are the works of such forerunners as Guillaume and Tesniére; 
they were isolated and misunderstood during their lifetime; but today, set in the 
perspective that was wanting then, they find their true meaning. 


GRAMMAR 


The study of grammar is not just a science, it is an institution. It standardizes, for- 
mulates, and imposes rules. For that reason, it is deeply rooted in history and culture, 
and sets up a strong inertial resistance against any attempt to reform its epistemologi- 
cal framework. So we are faced with an avalanche of manuals, articles, theses, all 
perpetuating an ancient tradition. Many of these have a real value by reason of the 
exactness of their observations, the minuteness of their examination, or the acuteness 
of their analyses, but for all that, they have not produced any appreciable change. 

We need not, therefore, concern ourselves with them, except to point out, amid 
present trends, the permanence and primacy of that conservative stream that fixes the 
study of grammar in the midst of a linguistics that is otherwise constantly reexamined. 

The past fifty years of French linguistics have been marked by the publication of 
several important works, which constitute a permanent achievement in the field of 
French grammar: 

La pensée et la langue by Ferdinand Brunot (Paris: Masson, 1922), 

Des mots à la pensée. Essai de grammaire de la langue francaise, 7 volumes, by 
Damourette and Pichon (Paris: d'Artrey, 1911-27), 

Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise by Charles Bally (Berne: A. Francke, 
1932), 

La grammaire des fautes by Henri Frei (Paris: Geuthner, 1929), 

Le probléme de l'article et sa solution dans la langue francaise (Paris: Hachette, 1919) 
and Temps et verbe (Paris: Champion, 1929) by Gustave Guillaume, 

Systéme grammatical de la langue francaise by George Gougenheim (Paris: d'Artrey, 
1938), 

Structure immanente de la langue francaise by Knud Togeby (Copenhagen: 1951), 

Esquisse d'une syntaxe structurale (Paris: Klincksieck, 1951), and Éléments de syn- 
taxe structurale (Paris: Klincksieck, 1959), by Lucien Tesniére. 

Ferdinand Brunot’s La pensée et la langue is linguistics’ first manifesto against 
traditional grammar. The author challenges the traditional texts and teaching, sub- 
ordinating grammatical facts to ideas. He studies various ways of expressing hope, 
indignation, number, and so forth, and distinguishes five classes: beings, facts, circum- 
stances, modalities, and relations. Each class is studied under the forms that specify 
it; the author thus draws up an ‘encyclopedia of rational concepts’, a ‘synoptic table 
of idea-forms (idees-formes)’, where ‘facts are no longer arranged according to signs, 
but according to ideas’. 

Brunot's venture was doomed to failure in an epoch when linguistics was entirely 
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subjugated to antimentalist postulates. It would probably win an audience today, 
were it not for its too purely analytical character. Its originality and novelty consisted 
primarily in its break with a century-old tradition that viewed grammatical categories 
as reflections of logic. 

With their Essai de grammaire de la langue francaise, however, Damourette and 
Pichon returned to the traditional approach in which the description of facts is ordered 
according to signs instead of ideas. The title, Des mots à la pensée, is indicative. Asa 
matter of fact, the work reverts to Brunot’s mentalist assumptions by granting that 
‘language is a system of thought’, that the great characteristic of individuals speaking 
the same idiom is that they carry within themselves, quite unconsciously, the same 
system of notions, and that the thoughts they formulate are ordered in accordance 
with those notions; that the “true unity of the group formed by those who speak the 
same language consists in that their thought, at least on that higher plane that lan- 
guage alone can attain, is guided, again, largely unconsciously, by an intellectual 
system’. 

By affirming the specificity of this system and its subconscious origin, the Essai 
bursts the traditional logico-grammatical framework. It lists innumerable diverse, 
mobile, subtle forms of expression in a framework and a terminology that are entirely 
new. We may add that the seven heavy volumes of the Essai contain a collection of 
examples of unprecedented richness, pertinence, and variety, which today constitute 
its principal claim to interest. 

So, by a different path, Damourette and Pichon join Brunot in establishing what 
will later be called ‘the fundamental illogicality of language’, ‘the immanence of 
grammatical categories’. But at the same time they break these categories down into 
ever more numerous varieties and ever more refined definitions. 

What these descriptions fail to do is to create a system, a model that would make it 
possible to integrate the mass of data into a structured classification, beginning with 
simple and coherent notions. What we have here is a (theoretically, not chronologi- 
cally) pre-Saussurian linguistics, purely descriptive in the sense in which, during the 
eighteenth century, the ‘descriptivists’ (descripteurs) of the Buffon school were con- 
trasted with the ‘classifiers’ (nomenclateurs) or ‘systematizers’ of the school of Linnaeus. 
Saussure’s influence, however, could not but make itself felt on the development of 
linguistic thought. To Georges Gougenheim, who had already written Eléments de 
phonologie francaise, we owe the first structural study of French, his Systéme gram- 
matical de la langue frangaise (1938). The work is innovative in its application to 
grammar of the notion of opposition, borrowed from phonology. The principle of 
opposition makes it possible to distinguish among grammatical constraints, which 
prescribe exclusive use of one style under certain conditions; meaningful oppositions, 
in which the choice between two morphemes signifies a difference in meaning; and 
stylistic variations, where the choice produces simple emotional or social nuances. 

In this perspective, but over a dozen years later and in the light of Saussurian 
structuralism, stands Knud Togeby’s Structure immanente de la langue francaise 
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(1951), which is based on Hjelmslev’s teachings, although the disciple has moved away 
from the master on more than one point. Its originality consists in its refusal to refer 
at all to phonic or semic ‘substance’, defining signs as pure relationships. The limita- 
tions of this book have often enough been condemned: inadequacy of the corpus, 
confusion of synchronic and diachronic, circularity of formal definitions, improper 
diagramming, etc., and finally, serious deficiency as a description of the grammatical 
system of French. Nevertheless, Structure immanente marks a decisive methodological 
turning point in the history of French grammar. Jean Dubois’ Grammaire structural 
du francais (1965) was to take up the subject again in the light of American distribu- 
tionalism and in a flexible form that is more attentive to the demands of empirical 
analysis. 

The grammars by Gougenheim, Togeby, and Dubois illustrate the formalist 
stream of structuralism. In a parallel movement, the notion of system flowed into 
the idea of function, which is of primary importance in the research of the Geneva 
school of Saussure’s pupils and successors. In a small book, whose title is unfortu- 
nately not very indicative of its contents, La grammaire des fautes (1929), Henri Frei 
demonstrates the role of structural oppositions, both synchronically, on the level of 
economy of communication, and diachronically, on the level of the evolution of the 
system. Using a collection of letters from more or less illiterate prisoners of war, the 
author shows that the ‘errors’ are spontaneous and natural reactions whose function 
is to correct the ambiguities of the system (meaningful function), to eliminate parasitic 
constraints (economical function), and to lend color to the signs of affectivity ee 

sive function). 

These notions are the basis of Charles Bally’s work on stylistics (cf. below p. 1122) 
and also, from a different perspective, of his Linguistique générale et linguistique 
francaise (1932). In this comparative study of French and German, the author goes 
beyond the isolated, word-for-word comparisons customary in this type of study, to 
reduce the differences to categories that constitute a typology of French. For instance, 
he demonstrates the oxytonic nature of its phonetic system, the progressive character 
of its syntax, and defines the original notions of anticipation, suppletion, permutation, 
and so forth. He was the first (at least to our knowledge) to put forth a theory of 
transposition, which, under the names of translation and transformation, was to become 
a key concept of Tesniére's syntax, and subsequently, of m grammar (cf. 
below p. 1110). 

Lucien Tesniére's Éléments de syntaxe structurale is an example of a single work that 
appeared ahead of its time, counter to the contemporary trend, and did not find its 
true dimension and significance until a reformation of the science took place. It was 
published in 1959, four years after its author’s death. He had produced his works long 
before, however; Esquisse d’une syntaxe structurale dates from 1943, and, as far back 
as 1934, he had written an article entitled “Comment construire une syntaxe”. First. 
of all, a possible misunderstanding should be cleared up; the unadvised reader might 
be led by the title of the work to believe that Tesniere- was champion of some sort of 
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‘structuralism’. He was not. Methodologically, his work should be grouped with that 
of Brunot, Damourette, and Pichon, whom we labeled above as ‘pre-Saussurian’. Like 
them, he was a practitioner devoted to the detailed and exhaustive compilation of data, 
a descriptivist rather than a classifier, who worked on the edge of the great waves of 
modern structuralism and never had the ambition to reduce syntax to a systematic 
pattern. Using the term in its prestructuralist sense, he meant by syntaxe structurale 
the ‘structure of the phrase’ (not of the syntactic system). In his terminology, syntaxe 
designates ‘the form of the thought’, while ‘the form of expression’ is morphologie; 
this mentalism certainly contributed to his isolation. 

Tesniére's work is still a list — very copious and very detailed — of various phrase 
types. He divides them into three groups: connexions or syntactic connections on the 
level of the syntagma; jonctions or the connections between syntagmatic groups; 
translations which consist in ‘changing the constructive elements of the sentence about 
so that it gains, not directly in breadth, but chiefly in variety'. Translation, which Bally 
calls transposition, is a grammatical metaphor that makes it possible to transform the 
morphological base of a word; thus orange becomes an adjective in une étoffe orange, 
as does Pierre in le livre de Pierre, etc. 

The author describes about a hundred different types of translations. Following is an 
example of ‘quadruple translation to final transferred A’ of the O>E>A>O>A 
type: une áme de sans-culotte 


1. (O > E) - Translation of the substantive culotte into an adverb by means of the 
preposition sans 

2. (E A) - Unmarked translation of the adverb thus obtained into an adjective 

3. (A > O) - Unmarked translation of the adjective thus obtained into a substantive 

4. (O A) - Translation of this substantive into an adjective by means of the pre- 
position de 


une áme 
A 

SSS SSS aS 

de O 
A —— —— —————À d 

© A 
— S 
O E 

frn) 


sans | culotte 
PA 
(4) (3) B (1) 


The diagram represents the series of four successive ‘translations’ (1, 2, 3, 4) at the end 
of which the substantive (O) culotte is transformed into an adjective (A) modifying 
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áme. This quadruple transformation is symbolized by the four T's in the diagram; at 
the left of each T is the transforming agent: sans, de, or © (zero) when the translation 
is effected by simple syntactic position. The letters designate the grammatical cate- 
gories: O (substantive), A (adjective), E (adverb). 

1. sans culotte is an adverb (E) in ‘il est sans culotte’ 

2. sans culotte is an adjective (A) in ‘il est sans-culotte’ 

3. sans culotte is a substantive (O) in ‘il est un sans-culotte’ 

4. sans culotte is an adjective (A) in ‘une äme de sans-culotte’ 

It is evident that Tesniére’s 'stemmas' (cf. Chomskian ‘algorithms’) constitute a 
transformational grammar. Furthermore, Éléments is a thorough inventory of French 
syntactic types which, for the first time, accounts for obscure turns of phrase such as 
un vaurien d’enfant, or un chambre de libre, etc. 

Gustave Guillaume, long controversial, even ignored, is now commanding increas- 
ing recognition as one of the most original figures in modern linguistics. It is worth- 
while to recall the fate of this bank employee, tolerated in an obscure teaching position 
at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, who gathered about him a small group of 
disciples, devoted and fervent indeed, but few in number and isolated. Béte noire of 
the responsible people —- those with position — he had the strange misfortune to be 
one of the first structuralists at a time when positivist historicism was the rule. Fur- 
thermore, since he founded his grammar on a reconstruction of the structures of 
thought, he was banned by the various structuralisms in their common horror of all 
‘mentalism’. Thus he was caught between traditional grammar and new linguistics. 

Sadly, Guillaume passed away before witnessing the ebb of Bloomfieldian formal- 
ism and finding a sympathetic audience for structural semantics and generative 
grammar. To the first he had contributed, before Hjelmslev, the idea of a form of 
content (of thought); to the second, before Chomsky, the idea of the dynamics of 
grammatical ‘competence’. 

It is not easy to summarize Guillaume’s works, but his theories are very clear and 
explicit. For the classic /angue/parole opposition, he substitutes a tripartite schema 
which distinguishes /angue/signes/discours. Discourse (parole) is formulated by means 
of signs (significant forms) which derive their meaning from a system of structured 
concepts that constitute the langue. Signs, therefore, make it possible to make mean- 
ing operative in discourse by actualizing the potentialities within the system. 

We can discern here Hjelmslev’s distinction among structure/usage/text; and the 
opposition between actual meaning (signifié d’effet) and potential meaning (signifié de 
puissance) corresponds to what generative grammar now designates by the terms 
‘performance’ and ‘competence’, terms that are, moreover, typically Guillaumian. 
Another of Guillaume’s innovations, and one that makes him very modern is his 
dynamic conception of language: Langue is a mode of thought, but it is structured on 
very deep levels where psychological archetypes generate the logico-grammatical 
categories of discourse. This process is based on a series of abstractions that con- 
stitute saisies (comprehensions) of reality that are each time more complete and more 
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abstract. So the category of article proceeds from that of number by a series of move- 
ments that transcend the immediate data of reality. 

In primitive languages, for instance, we find classifiers whose form depends on the 
object enumerated; there is a plural for cattle, another for sheep, another for trees, 
etc. The general tendency of black African languages in which this identifying charac- 
teristic is observed is progressively to reduce the number of classifiers and, for example, 
to distinguish only one plural for animate objects and one for inanimate. Thus, the 
progression is from a category of very narrow competence of understanding (cattle, 
sheep) to a broader competence (animate beings). The species of the comprehended 
object is thus transcended and plurality is finally conceived of in its generality; its 
competence may be more or less extensive, however, for the existence of a dual may 
limit the comprehension of the plural. At the same time, plurality is internal, that is, 
attached to the substance; the enumerator remains inseparable from the thing enumer- 
ated. By a third movement, the enumerator is freed from its dependence on the thing 
enumerated; it is emptied of the substance enumerated and retains only the enumerat- 
ing substance, hence the numbers one, two, three, etc. ... with universal competence. 

Guillaume demonstrates that these three movements are connected, and are an 
iteration of the same mechanism which, by repeating itself, refines a mode of compre- 
hension that is always the same in its psychic force. The mind, in a first movement, 
effects a comprehension of reality, and from this first step, by an identical movement, 
effects a new comprehension, etc., each time transcending the substance at the level 
attained ; at each stage plurality becomes more refined, while at the same time broaden- 
ing its comprehension. The article marks the final stage in the movement, liberating 
plurality from its numerical substance; it retains only the movement from plural to 
singular and from singular to plural, but this is a movement in which the notion of 
plural, devoid of the very idea of number, is generalized and conceptualized at the 
level of the universal: un soldat ne craint pas le danger/le soldat ne craint pas le danger. 
Now, this movement from singular to universal, and from universal to singular is the 
same as that from plural to singular and from singular to plural; the universal is a 
singular devoid of its numerical content, just as the number one was a singular devoid 
of its enumerated substance. 

As far back as 1920, therefore, Guillaume offered to those who knew how to read 
him the complete conceptual apparatus that has enabled us slowly to loosen the shack- 
les of Saussurian and Bloomfieldian structuralism: distinction between sign and system, 
definition of the universals of thought, dynamic conception of language in which the 
logico-grammatical categories are mutually generated by a series of successive com- 
prehensions of reality; distinction between the potentiality of signs and their effects 
(competence and performance). 

It was Guillaume's destiny to be born out of his time, when nobody needed him. 
Yet, his ideas have quietly gained ground; his ignored and denigrated teachings are 
today established as the great source of renewal in French grammatical thought. The 
worthwhile works that have appeared during the past few years have been produced by 
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Guillaume’s pupils (G. Moignet, J. Stefanini, R. Valin) or sympathizers (P. Imbs, 
B. Pottier), most of whom worked under the inspiration of R.L. Wagner, one of the 
first to recognize Guillaume’s importance. 

Among the outstanding works by this group are: 

Les phrases hypothétiques commencant par si dans la langue francaise des origines à 
la fin du XVIe siécle by R. L. Wagner (Paris: Droz, 1939), 

Les propositions temporelles en ancien francais. La détermination du moment by 

P. Imbs (Strasbourg, 1956), 

Essai sur le mode subjonctif en latin post-classique et en ancien francais by G. Moignet 
(Paris, P.U.F., 1959), and 

La voix pronominale en Ancien et Moyen Francais by J. Stefanini (IMP. Louis- 
Jean Gap, 1962). 

But these theses remain within the limits of Guillaume's teachings. Only in recent 
articles by G. Moignet and R. Valin do we find real extensions of the thought of the 
master, whose works they are now compiling and editing. 

During the past five years, young grammarians have joined the S.E.L.F. (Société de 
l'étude de la langue francaise) which was established under the inspiration of Jean 
Dubois, who edits the new journal, Langage, and is editor-in-chief of a new series, 
Langue et Langage, in which the two volumes of his own Grammaire structurale du 
francais have appeared. This movement, which has attracted lexicologists, semanti- 
cists, and stylists, has its chief roots in American linguistics. A translation of Harris is 
being prepared for Langue et Langage, and N. Ruwet has just produced Introduction à 
la grammaire générative (Paris: Plon, 1967). Dubois’ Grammaire structurale is, 
oddly enough, distributional in the first volume, on the noun (1965), and transforma- 
tional in the second, on the verb (1967). The most recent volume of the collection is a 
Grammaire transformationelle du francais, syntaxe du verbe by Maurice Gross (1968). 

But the major part of the work on the new grammar is still in process and we are 
waiting for the publication of a number of theses by Arrivé, Chevalier, and others. 


LEXICOLOGY 


The progress and direction of research are obviously related to theory. In the domain 
of lexicology, theory has evolved only very slowly; modern linguistics, essentially 
structuralistic, has had little effect on lexical studies. Only during the past fifteen or so 
years has any interest been shown in the 'structures' of the lexicon, and some inkling 
been gained of how these structures might be described. 

In the absence of a reformation in its concepts and methods similar to that which has 
occurred in phonetics and grammar, lexicology is chiefly addicted to vast projects of 
compilation: lists, indexes, dictionaries, which have been expanded even further 
through the use of machinery. 

'Át present, there are two opposing — or complementary — tendencies. One is the 
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production of enormous inventories whose value consists in exhaustive analysis of 
tremendous amounts of material; the other, an attempt to systematize the data, 
reducing them to simple and closely structured models. In both areas, moreover, 
research has proceeded on the basis of quantitative standpoints and methods, and, 
more recently, of logico-grammatical models (cf. below). 

First of all, we should mention a few works which, though traditional in method 
and conception, constitute an original and fruitful contribution to French lexical 
studies. 

The most fertile field in lexicology is undoubtedly etymology. Dominating this 
field is Walther von Wartburg, with his Französisches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
nearly completed, which has been appearing over the past forty or so years. This is 
an exhaustive inventory of all the old, modern, technical, and dialect dictionaries, a 
thesaurus of the Gallo-Romance lexicon. It covers some three thousand dictionaries 
and as many literary texts. The resulting four to five million entries have so far filled 
about fifteen volumes, with five or six remaining to be published. A huge amount of 
information is provided. Under the verb passer and its derivatives, for instance, there 
are forty columns of fine print containing about four thousand examples. Thus, the 
word in all its forms is set in its proper place in space and time. 

As an example, here is a summary of the article on Lamella, in which the FEW 
retraces the history of the word omelette: 


The oldest form of the word attested, at the end of the fourteenth century, is alumelle, which 
soon changed, by an alteration in the suffix, to alumette, a form still extant in certain dialects. 
At the end of the fifteenth century, the form amelette resulted from metathesis of the /; it 
exists widely in several dialects today (north, east, and west). Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, our modern form omelette, along with several dialectal doublets: aumelette, oeme- 
lette, oumelets, etc. appeared. These forms — as well as a curious oeufmolette — seem to 
indicate contamination by oeuf. To trace alumelle back to its etymon: allumelle or alemelle, 
‘blade of sword or knife’, of which our word omelette is a metaphor. Alumelle, alemelle, 
alamelle are forms of la lumelle, la lemelle, la lamelle in which the article has been agglutinated; 
the simple forms are well attested and represent the Latin /amella. 


For each word, Wartburg provides a similar complete listing of forms and meanings, 
and classifies them according to the criteria he has set up for chronology, dialectology, 
history, morphology, semantics, phonetics. Hence, each article is a reconstruction, 
with the paragraphs indicating relationships. 

The FEW is based on Gilliéron’s teachings and his postulate that ‘every word has 
its history’ and ‘the complete history of every word must be established’ (cf. below). 
Now this history can be ‘complete’ only insofar as it is based on an analysis of all 
existing documentation. Jean Renson’s recent study, Dénominations du visage en 
français et dans les autres langues romanes: Etude sémantique et onomasiologique, 
2 vols., 738 pages (Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’, 1962) is just such an undertaking. For 
the purpose of this study, the author drew up a list of the words designating the face, 
with the area and frequency of use for each one. He examined 200 books, 108 French 
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dictionaries, 103 Gallo-Romance dialect dictionaries, and 523 French texts, or a total 
of 3,887,427 lines, from which were drawn 23,059 examples of the principal words that 
serve or have served to designate the face in French. 

This same concern for thoroughness is apparent in a synchronic work (of a very 
different inspiration, strictly speaking), Le vocabulaire politique et social en France de 
1869 à 1872, by Jean Dubois, which is documented by a thousand written works or 
newspaper files. 

The desire for a complete inventory of all words, for every period, in every dialect, 
and on every level of style may soon be satisfied by the computer. 

With complete indexes, exhaustive monographs, huge dictionaries like the FEW or 
the future Trésor de la langue francaise, statistical analyses, etc., positivist historical 
linguistics — of which they are the latest avatars — has attained the limits of docu- 
mentation without having provided the epistemological and taxonomic framework 
capable of containing and integrating such a mass of data. This is one of the impasses 
from which structuralism is struggling to extricate itself. For the idea of ‘complete 
history', of exhaustive description of the historical conditions that determine the 
sound and form of the word, structuralism substitutes the idea of model, of structure, 
which defines the function of the word and generates its uses. Saussure had already 
brought up the problem of an associative system from which words derived their 
meanings, and lexicologists soon entered the paths opened to them by phonology and 
grammar. Their progress has been very slow and difficult. As compared to phonology 
and grammar, the lexicon is a heterogeneous organism, always subject to pressure 
from external and weakly structured determinants. Therefore, instead of dealing with 
systems and structures, lexicologists refer to linguistic fields, lexical, semantic, notional, 
morphosemantic fields, depending on the standpoint from which the author is writing: 
signifiant, signifié, or both. A field is constituted by all the words designating the 
same notion (beauty, kinship, medicinal herbs, etc.), the field within which the term 
derives its meaning from its relationships with other terms. This study of fields is new 
and has not progressed very far. Because of the very nature of things, as well as the 
lack of any organized theory, researchers have so far engaged in skirmishes over iso- 
lated problems, approaching them from the most varied standpoints. 

The first attempt at synthesis and theorization in this domain is doubtless Georges 
Matoré's La méthode en lexicologie (Paris: Didier, 1953). The author defines the idea 
of ‘notional field’ within a culture. He studies and reconstructs the notional fields of 
Art and Technique in 1765, showing how the two notions are connected by the place 
they occupy with reference to Morale, Travail, Plaisir, Bonheur, etc. 

P. Guiraud starts from an entirely different point of view — lexical, not social and 
historical — Les structures étymologiques du lexique francais (Paris: Larousse, 1967). 
His method consists in grouping all words with common semic or morphological 
properties. He then demonstrates, on the one hand, that these paradigms are moti- 
vated and that at this level of abstraction the morphological characteristics correspond 
to specific semic characteristics, and on the other hand, that they are structured in 
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relational networks. The study of lexical fields, even taking into account the efforts at 
synthesis we have reported, shows the contingent nature of the lexicon and makes it 
doubtful that it can ever be reduced to tight elementary structures on the model 
offered by phonology and grammar. Nevertheless, this is the ambition of the new 
structural semantics. It is closely connected with the researches of the documentation 
experts, whose object is to construct artificial languages for data storage, classifica- 
tion, and analysis, and also with the concerns of machine translation. Studies have 
been going on for four or five years in France, the U.S.S.R., and the United States; in 
France with the studies and reflections of linguists such as Pottier and Mounin, and 
documentalists, such as Gardin and Pagés. The common goal of all this work is to 
reduce the entire lexicon to a small number of semes, or pertinent semic traits. Yet 
to be defined are the nature of the semic system and the rules for combination. The 
most recent and coherent theory in this field is La sémantique structurale by A.J. 
Greimas (Paris: Larousse, 1966). In the wake of the Danish school, and under the 
influence of Hjelmslev and Brendal, Greimas conceives of the reduction of the lexicon 
to a system of binary oppositions based on the pattern of morphology. The validity of 
these structures and their heuristic value have yet to be verified. 

So — in lexicology as in grammar — two great tendencies based on distinct and 
even opposing methodological postulates are in confrontation. On one side are the 
*descriptivists”, heirs of historical positivism and supporters of the inductive method, 
who want to define reality on the basis of exhaustive empirical documentation; on the 
other are the 'classifiers', scions of structuralism, who intend to deduce reality from 
abstract logical models. Both trends are to be found in lexicography, which has seen 
considerable activity throughout the period under consideration. 

We have already mentioned the FEW, and we shall refer to the future Trésor and 
the index verborum. To these should be added the Dictionnaire de la langue francaise 
by Paul Robert, which is noteworthy for supplying copious examples from modern 
authors. 

Likewise, publication continues of huge lexicological works such as the Altfranzö- 
sisches Worterbuch by Tobler and Lommatzsch, and the Dictionnaire de la langue 
francaise du XVIème siècle, Editions Huguet, both begun in 1925. 

These works, already old, are of the traditional type; but for some years considera- 
ble work has been going on in the Centre du vocabulaire francais in Besangon, the 
Trésor in Nancy, and among teams of young collaborators at the Larousse and Robert 
publishing houses. Problems of definition, identification, classification, systematiza- 
tion, and structuring have been the subjects of fruitful discussions in colloquia and 
articles, the best of which have been published in the series, Cahiers de Lexicologie 
(CLex). A few titles will suffice to indicate the subjects that have arisen: 

“Distribution ensemble et marques dans le lexique" (CLex 1964/1) and “Represen- 
tation de systémes paradigmatiques formalisés dans un dictionnaire structural" 
(CLex 1964/2) by J. Dubois, 

"Les dictionnaires: forme et contenu" (CLex 1965/2) by J. Rey, and 
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“La définition lexicographique: recherches sur l'équation sémique” (CLex 1966/1) 
by J. Rey-Debove. | 

These problems are taken up by R.L. Wagner in his manual, Les vocabulaires 
francais. Définitions. Les dictionnaires (Paris: Didier, 1967), as well as by G. Matoré, 
in Histoire des dictionnaires frangais (Larousse, 1968). The Petit Robert (Paris: 
Société du nouveau Littré, 1967), and the Dictionnaire du francais contemporain (Paris: 
Larousse, 1966) are the first, very affirmative, results of these speculations, and are 
proof that lexicography, in its turn, has started along the new paths opened to it by 
typological and structural analysis. 


PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


If we omit from consideration general phonetics or works that raise questions of 
doctrine and methodology, and take up only those directly concerned with the study 
of French, our list for the period in question is rather scanty. 

In historical phonetics, the classic Précis historique de phonétique française by 
Edouard Bourciez, which dates from the beginning of the century, is still held in 
esteem in the classroom. It has however been replaced by M.K. Pope's From Latin 
to Modern French with especial consideration of Anglo- Norman (Manchester University 
Press, 1934) and especially by the recent and monumental three-volume Phonétique 
historique du francais by P. Fouché (Paris: Klincksieck, 1959-61). Surrounding these 
works, the heritage and final development of the historical and comparative method, 
are a vast number of articles and commentaries on particular points ranging from 
Etude sur la palatalisation de K devant une voyelle antérieure en francais by K. Ringen- 
son (Paris: Champion, 1922) to “Observations sur la chronologie et les dates de 
quelques modifications phonétiques en roman et en frangais prélittéraire" by G. Straka 
(Revue des Langues Romanes, 1953). 

Somewhat more recently, and under the influence of the works of Jakobson and 
Martinet, the points of view of structure and function in synchrony have begun to 
make their appearance. The most characteristic of these works is Essai pour une 
histoire structurale du phonétisme francais by A.G. Haudricourt and A.G. Juilland 
(Paris, 1949). 

There are several works devoted to synchronic description, particularly of the 
modern language. Chiefly, these are treatises on pronunciation, from Traite pratique 
de prononciation francaise by M. Grammont (Paris: Delagrave, 1926), through La 
prononciation du frangais contemporain by A. Martinet (Paris: Droz, 1945) or La 
pronunciation parisienne, ses divers aspects et ses traits généraux (B.F.L.S., 1952), to 
the recent Traite de prononciation francaise by P. Fouché (Paris: Klincksieck, 1956). 

We may mention also studies in detail, such as e muet by H. Pernot (Paris: Didier, 
1929); The influence of accentuation on French word order by H. Kellenberger (Paris: 
P.U.F., 1932); Le róle des semi-voyelles dans la prononciation francaise by A. Lombard 
(Lund, 1964); etc. 
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Asin the case of structural linguistics in general, phonology did not become popular 
in France until quite late. The principal general work on phonological description is 
G. Gougenheim’s study, Elements de phonologie francaise: Etude descriptive des sons 
du frangais au point de vue fonctionnel (Strasbourg: B.F.L., 1935), which is based on 
the Prague school theory of phonology. The work constitutes a functional study of the 
lexical output of the various oppositions. 

For descriptions of the phonological system, we refer to: Le systéme consonantique 
du francais moderne: Etudes de phonétique et de phonologie by B. Malmberg (Lund, 
1943), and Le systéme des voyelles du francais moderne by G. Straka (Strasbourg, 1950). 

Phonetics is surrounded by a whole constellation of studies devoted to versification. 
Some concern prosody and metrics, others the expressive value of sounds, and stylis- 
tics. À considerable number of works have been written on these subjects (cf. below 
p. 1125). 

And, of course, the study of French phonetics and phonemics is being vigorously 
stimulated by new experiences in teaching, especially the audiovisual. 

Although the ends of the research are primarily practical in this field, a good 
deal of theoretical work is being done at various centers, CREDIF, BELC, C.E.V.B., 
etc. (cf. p. 1126), with the collaboration of such phoneticians as Faure, Gsell, Delattre, 
etc. 


DIALECTOLOGY 


Dialect research has been particularly active and productive. Gallo-Romance is still 
the privileged homeland of the science that began with Gilliéron's monumental Atlas 
linguistique de la France (ALF), which, begun in the years 1897-1901, and edited from 
1902 to 1910, is now reprinted. `: 

Sever Pop's manual, La dialectologie. Apergu historique et méthodes d'enquétes 
linguistiques, a bibliography in two volumes, 1,330 pages, attests to the profusion of 
monographs, glossaries, and maps published during the period under consideration. 

One comment should be made; these numerous works whose breadth, exactness, 
and careful research make them commendable were all produced outside the great 
currents of reform in modern linguistics. It was the dialectologists' chief problem to 
make lists, especially because the patois were vanishing. Hence, dialectology was an 
essentially pragmatic historical and descriptive science. Except for points of detail, 
there has been little progress since the writings of Gilliéron and his celebrated Généa- 
logie des noms qui ont designé l’abeille (Paris, 1918). For methodology, works as old as 
La géographie linguistique by Albert Dauzat (Paris, 1922), or Linguistique et dialecto- 
logie romane, problémes et méthodes by G. Millardet (Paris, 1925) are still standard 
references. We must mention, however, La description phonologique avec application 
au parler francoprovençal d’ Hauteville (Savoie) by A. Martinet (1956), and Essai pour 
une histoire structurale du phonétisme francais by A. G. Haudricourt and A, G. Juilland 
(1949), both written under the structuralist influence. 
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As for the study of the dialects themselves, research has proceeded in three direc- 
tions: preparation of grammars, and especially dictionaries; construction of linguistic 
atlases and maps; publications of monographs on lexicographic and ethno-lexico- 
graphic problems. 

The creation of linguistic atlases has been one of the principal activities of Gallo- 
Romance dialectology since Gilliéron’s time. His Atlas Linguistique de la France, with 
2,000 maps and almost 1,000 inquiry points, was without precedent, yet 1t soon proved 
unsatisfactory, as increasing criticism was leveled at the questionnaire, the investiga- 
tive procedure, the phonetic transcription, the spacing of the network of inquiry points, 
etc. 

In 1939, Albert Dauzat took the initiative in producing a Nouvel Atlas linguistique 
de la France par régions. The plan is for thirteen regional atlases, each under an editor 
assisted by a team of investigators, to cover the following areas: 

Nord and Picard 

Bourgogne, Franche-Comté, and Nivernais 

Ile de France and Orléanais 

Normandie (including Maine and Bretagne) 

Ouest (Poitou, Charente) 

Franco-Provengal, Forez, Lyonnais 

Auvergne and Limousin 

Provence, Comtat, Comté de Nice 

Languedoc 

Roussillon 

Sud-Ouest (Quercy, Béarn, Gascon, Landes) 

Corse (Corsica) 

Already published are Atlas linguistique et ethnographique du Lyonnais by P. 
Gardette (1950), Atlas linguistique et ethnographique de Gascogne by J. Séguy (1954), 
Atlas linguistique et ethnographique du Massif Central by P. Nauton (1957). Others 
are still in preparation or in press. 

Meanwhile, a three-volume Atlas linguistique de la Wallonie was prepared; the first 
volume, edited by L. Remacle, appeared in 1953, and the third, edited by E. Legros, 
in 1955. 

The Nouvel A.L.F. lost its director with the death of A. Dauzat, but the review, Le 
Francais Moderne, regularly publishes a number of the investigators’ reports that 
constitute the testing bench [banc d'essai] of linguistic geography. 

In a parallel direction, the preparation of regional dictionaries and glossaries 
proceeded. Of these, the Lexique de Saint-Pol (Pas-de-Calais), edited by E. Edmont, 
the A LP investigator, is the model. Also worthy of note are Glossaire du patois de la 
Suisse Romande, which began publication in 1922; Zeliqzon’s Dictionnaire des patois 
romans de la Moselle (1922-24); Glossaire du parler francais du Canada by the ‘Société 
du parler Frangais au Canada’ (1930); Dictionnaire du béarnais et du gascon modernes 
by S. Palay (1932); and Dictionnaire liégeois by J. Haust (1933). 
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W. von Wartburg published a Bibliographie des dictionnaires patois (Paris, 1934) 
with a Supplement (1955) in which several hundred dialect dictionaries are indexed, 
analyzed, and criticized. The essential data were incorporated into the FEW (cf. 
above p. 1115.) 

Another type of work in this field is the compilation of technical dictionaries listing 
agricultural, fishing, etc. terms — true ethnolinguistic studies often including illustra- 
tions of flora, tools, furniture, and so forth. They are limited mainly to regions and 
local dialects, such as: Vie rurale sur le plateau de Millevache by J. Mazaleyrat (1959); 
Le joug et la charrue en Ardennes Liégeoises by E. Legros; Die Benennungen von Sichel 
und Sense in den Mundarten der romanischen Schweiz by K. Miethlich (1926); and 
others. . 

A third field of study is grammar (phonetics, morphology, syntax), and publications 
are numerous. Among the most recent and important are: Phénoménes généraux 
d'évolution phonétique dans les dialectes franco-provengaux by A. Duraffour (1932); 
Syntaxe du parler Wallon de Gleize by L. Remacle (three volumes, 1952-56-60); Le 
parler picard de Mesnil Martinsart by L. F. Flutre (1955); Etude syntaxique des parlers 
gévaudanais by C. Camproux (1958). Dialect research has been especially active in 
the Suisse Romande and the Walloon region. It is worth noting also that Gallo- 
Romance dialects have attracted the attention of many foreign scholars, especially in 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

To these works should be added those dealing with forms of French spoken outside 
the geographical sphere of Gallo-Romance. Research in this direction has been 
particularly productive in Canada; Gaston Dulong's Bibliographie linguistique du 
Canada francais (Paris and Quebec, 1966) lists over a thousand titles. 

some works have also been produced on the creoles, among which may be consulted : 

Du francais aux parlers créoles (Paris, 1956) and Le vocabulaire du parler créole 
de la Martinique by Elodie Jourdan (Paris, 1956); Le créole haitien: morphologie et 
syntaxe by Sylvain Suzanne (Wetteren, 1936); Etude du parler de la paroisse Evan- 
geline (Louisiana) by Hosea Phillips (Paris, 1936); Le francais en Afrique du Nord 
by A. Lanly (Paris, 1962); La langue francaise en Haiti by Pompilius Pradel 
(Macon: Protat, 1961); A comparative study of Creole French dialects by M.F. 
Goodman (The Hague: Mouton, 1964); Etude sémantique de l'anglicisme dans le 
parler de Salem by E. Pousland (Paris: Droz, 1933); Louisiana French grammar by 
M.J. Conwell and A. Juilland (The Hague, 1963); Haitian Creole basic course, 
designed by the Linguistics Department, Indiana University (Bloomington), under the 
direction of Albert Valdman. 

The above bibliography may be supplemented by that given by J.K. Hollyman in 
Francais Moderne (April, 1965:117-32). 

Studies of regional French may also be included here: 

Le français de Marseille by A. Brun (Marseille, 1931); Le français parlé å Toulouse 
by J. Séguy (Toulouse, 1950); Le francais de Carcassonne by L. Michel (Montpellier, 
1949); Le francais régional de La Grand-Combe by F. Boillot (Paris, n.d.). 
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These studies are still few and widely scattered. They will probably increase in 
number and be better organized as a result of the establishment in Nice of a Centre 
pour l'étude des Francais hors de la France, whose first meetings made clear the need 
for a systematic study of regional French as well. A plan was conceived at once for 
defining the areas of research and developing methods of investigation adapted to 
research in the spoken language. 


STYLISTICS 


The Genevan linguist and pupil of Saussure, Charles Bally, was the first to conceive a 
systematic study of the stylistic values of language. His Traité de stylistique francaise 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1902) and Précis de stylistique (Geneva: Eggiman, 1905) give us 
the definite distinction between /e sens notionnel (conceptual meaning) and valeurs 
affectives (affective values) or what we today more readily term denotations and con- 
notations. It will be noted that Bally’s stylistics is not, at least directly, a study of style. 
As a description of the data of expressiveness, it is a collection of the potential con- 
notations of the language. After explaining the principles that make it possible to 
define, then identify the faits d'expression, he studies their affective characteristics, 
which he divides into natural effects and evocative effects. 

There are natural bonds between thought and the linguistic forms that express it, 
a sort of equivalency of form and content, a natural aptitude on the part of the form 
to express certain orders of thought. It is natural for a diminutive to express a pleasant 
meaning, or for an augmentative to convey a pejorative meaning. There is a natural 
connection between sound and meaning in onomatopoeia and in a very large number 
of words: sombre, for example, is naturally suited to express the idea of darkness. 
Exclamation and ellipsis do not express pity arbitrarily, but by the very aptness of 
these constructions to reproduce the movement of emotion. In the same way — but 
from another point of view — the distinction of meaning between fragile and fréle is 
natural, and proceeds directly from their etymology and history. 

The evocative effects are entirely different. Here, the forms reflect the circumstances 
in which they are used, and derive their expressive effect from the social group which 
employs them. An expression is vulgar or common because it has been created and 
used by the common people. Thus, every word, every structure, belongs to a parti- 
cular zone of language, a certain mode of speech [état de langue]. There are class and 
milieu languages (peasant, provincial), professional languages (medicine, administra- 
tion, etc.), genre languages (scientific, literary, poetic); and finally there are tones 
(familiar, common, etc.), which, in their turn, reflect, or in Bally's words, evoke 
particular sentiments and mental or social attitudes. These evocative values are 
bound up with: 

a) Tone. There is a familiar language and a lofty language; everyone has several 
manners of speech to fit the circumstances, depending on whether he talks to friends, 
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colleagues, children; etc. These manners of speech may be classified roughly according 
to the three tones of the Ancients: the low familiar speech of home, cafe, street; the 
middle, loftier speech of profession, office, social relationships; the sublime language 
of great occasions, speeches, toasts, and so forth. These three tones are found even 
among the simplest and least cultured people. 

To the situational styles are related the styles of genre: poetic (lyric, elegiac, epic), 

oratorical, dramatic, scientific, etc. 
- Mixing or confusion of tones, whether conscious or unconscious, voluntary or 
involuntary, constitutes an infinitely resourceful means of expression. It is based, once 
again, on the notion of stylistic variants, of choice among several ways of saying the 
same thing. 

b) Period languages. Each period or epoch has its own vocabulary, and the use of 
any word that has disappeared from current usage tends to ‘evoke’, by more or less 
conscious Memory associations, the epoch to which it belonged. 

c) Social classes have their own vocabulary, syntax, and style. Marcel Proust drew 
enjoyable and picturesque effects from the aristocratic speech of the Guermantes, the 
bourgeois speech of the Verdurin, the peasant speech of Francoise. 

d) Social groups: Church, bar, university, government also have their styles, with 
all the infinite nuances of technical, professional, school, and chapel speech, slang, etc. 

e) The regions have preserved specific dialectal features that are highly charged with 
evocative power. Everyday speech, and literature especially, have not failed to borrow 
from them, as they have from foreign languages. 

f) Generational differences affect language. For example, everyone knows and uses 
children’s vocabulary for particular purposes of expression. 

The Traité de stylistique is original not only in its theories, but also in its huge 
repertory of the means the French language possesses of expressing emotional facts 
in terms of their affective content. The second volume, in particular, is a series of 
exercises for foreign students to teach them how to define and identify the principal 
faits d'expression; it ends with a synoptic chart of the identifying terms and their 
chief synonyms. 

It would not be inadvisable to recall the pragmatic character of these works, which 
are all oriented toward a detailed and quasi-exhaustive analysis of linguistic reality. 
This trait in itself constitutes one of the great tendencies of the linguistic study of 
French. 

The notion of expressiveness as conceived by Bally is one of the most fruitful in 
modern linguistics; it is as meaningful today as it was sixty years ago, and is at the 
root of a rich flowering of pedagogical manuals and studies. The best known of these 
are: Le style et ses techniques by M. Cressot (Paris: P.U.F., 1947); Précis de stylistique 
francaise by J. Marouzeau (Paris: Masson, 1946); Précis de sémantique francaise by S. 
Ullmann (Bern: A. Francke, 1952), which may be considered a treatise on French 
stylistics in Bally’s sense of the term. The objective of all these works is less the study 
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of texts than the examination of the means the language places at the disposition of 
the writer. They have been used as the basis for a long tradition of explanations of 
texts and writings which may nowadays be condemned for their purely analytical 
character. The works of Bally and his successors have the high merit of having re- 
formed rhetoric by objective and extensive analysis of the forms and functions of 
speech; but when proceeding to the study of style (that is, of text) Bally’s stylistics is 
usually content to list a repertory of stylistic effects. 

From Bruneau to G. Antoine, therefore, we have a massive output of essays: La 
phrase et le vocabulaire de J.K. Huysmans by M. Cressot; La langue et le style de 
J. Renard by P. Nardin; La langue poétique de M. Scéve by H. Weber, and so forth. 
A critical bibliography of these works may be found in H. Hatzfeld’s A critical 
bibliography of the new stylistics applied to Romance literatures (1900-1952), and 
the supplement, published by H. Hatzfeld and Y. Le Hir, Essai de bibliographie cri- 
tique de stylistique francaise et romane (1955-1960) (Paris: P.U.F., 1961). 

The school of Bally and Bruneau made an important contribution to the study of 
the French language. Gerald Antoine's La coordination en français (Paris, d’Artrey), 
for instance, ends with an inventory of the stylistic resources of the language that is 
unmatched in its richness and perspicacity. Ultimately, all of these works on the 
styles of Flaubert, Nerval, Mallarmé, Rousseau, Valéry, etc., bear more on the study 
of French than on that of the writings that serve as their pretext. 

Leo Spitzer was one of the first to emphasize the totalitarian nature of an author's 
writing and the necessity for judging it for itself, in itself, and on the basis of internal 
criteria. Spitzer, an Austrian emigrant to the United States, was a Romance scholar 
who left a few remarkable examples of his method in studies of French texts (Proust, 
Racine, etc.). 

Thematic analysis, which is one of the most fertile and novel branches of modern 
stylistic criticism, is of literary, even philosophical and psychoanalytical, rather than 
linguistic origin. Its source is the considerable body of works by Bachelard, and his 
tetralogy on the images of air, water, earth, and fire: La psychanalyse du feu (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1937); L’eau et les réves (Paris: Corti, 1943); La terre et les réveries de la 
volonté (Paris: Corti, 1947); La terre et les réveries du repos (Paris: Corti, 1947). 

The works of J. P. Richard, C. Mauron, J. Storobinsky, J.P. Weber, and others 
belong to this school, but we are not directly concerned with them here, as their 
function is to reconstruct a system of content, not of linguistic forms. 

The latter undertaking — to reconstruct a system of linguistic forms — was sketched 
by P. Guiraud in a study of Champs stylistiques, which described the lexical system of 
a work on the basis of all the uses of a word, and the networks of its relations with 
other words in the literary work. The work — Les fleurs du mal, or the poetry of 
Valéry — is then treated as a secret message for which the code is reconstructed. 
Examples of this type of analysis may be found in P. Guiraud's Problémes et méthodes 
de la stylistique. 

À new movement is now taking shape, born of Russian formalism and Prague 
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stylistics through the intermediary of Jakobson, for Russian formalism was practically 
unknown in France before the publication of T. Todorov’s Theorie de la littérature, 
textes des formalistes russes (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1965). This new 'structural 
stylistics works in two directions: the first, a continuation of thematics, and under the 
influence of Propp and his Morphologie du conte populaire, attempts to define a 
rhetorical structure of the literary text by reducing the themes to a system of elemen- 
tary structured components. This is the path followed by R. Barthes, G. Genette, 
T. Todorov, V. Morin, and others. Here again, the question is one of a literary 
definition of style on the level of content. 

But Jakobson's textual analyses are placed in the strictly linguistic perspective; his 
well-known study of Baudelaire's Les chats is already beginning to win him adherents. 

Riffaterre is the severe and systematic, often intransigent, theoretician of the study 
of the text conceived as a network of internal relationships, with reference neither to 
Bally's stylistic norms nor to the individual or social conditions of its genesis. He 
rejects both the notion of the norm and that of individual creation, heretofore the two 
pillars of stylistic analysis, and sees in this latter only a particular relationship of 
forms within the message. 

Stylistics gives rise to the study of poetry and its means of expression. Since we 
cannot cite even the essential works in this field, we refer the reader to two recent and 
copious bibliographies: Esthétique et structure du vers francais d'aprés les théoriciens 
du XVIème siècle å nos jours by Yves Le Hir (Paris: P.U.F., 1956), and Pour une étude 
rythmique du vers frangais moderne, notes bibliographiques by Jean Mazaleyrat (Paris: 
Minard, 1963). 

Since the end of the last century, research has been dominated by a collaboration of 
poets and theoreticians of poetry with experimental phonetics. One of the characteris- 
tic examples of this approach is Le plaisir poétique et plaisir musculaire, essai sur 
l'évolution des techniques poétiques by André Spire (Paris: Corti, 1949). 

Also connected with these questions is that of the expressive value of sounds, which 
was one of the tenets of symbolism. Early in this century, Maurice Grammont formu- 
lated the theory in his classic Le vers francais, ses moyens d'expression, son harmonie 
(Paris: Picard, 1904). The very success of this work could not but inspire an adverse 
reaction and a very legitimate mistrust of a theory that was so patently naive and 
misapplied. A description of the present state of the question and a bibliography will 
be found in Langage et versification d'aprés l'euvre de Paul Valéry. Etude sur la forme 
poétique dans ses rapports avec la langue by P. Guiraud (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1953). 

Held for some time in suspicion and contempt, the postulates of sound symbolism 
are again attracting the attention of modern phonetics. Jakobson did not disdain to 
mention Grammont in connection with his recent analysis of Baudelaire's Les chats. 
Pierre Delattre's latest works show how this phono-esthetic analysis can be reformed 
by phonology and the substitution of acoustical indices for the traditional articulatory 
characters. Further reference may be made to J. Fonagy, especially his Die Metaphern 
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in der Phonetik (The Hague, 1963), in which a large number of examples are taken 
from French. 


QUANTITATIVE LINGUISTICS 


The application of statistical methods to the analysis of language was inaugurated in 
France by P. Guiraud, although his works, already of long standing, are on a rudi- 
mentary level as far as statistics is concerned. They will be found in two publications: 
Les caractéres statistiques du vocabulaire (Paris: P.U.F., 1953), and Problémes et 
méthodes de la statistique linguistique (Paris: P.U.F., and Dordrecht: Reidel, 1960). 
In addition to methodological points of view that do not concern us here, these works 
include a study of ‘key words’ from a number of poems, these ‘key words’ being 
defined by their relative frequency as opposed to ‘normal usage’. C. Muller, in his 
recent Essai de statistique lexicale, I Illusion comique de Pierre Corneille (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1964), uses the same approach, the theory of which he expounds in his 
recent Initiation à la linguistique statistique (Larousse, 1968). 

Inseparable from statistical analysis is the establishment of a D index 
verborum. A series of indexes of the vocabulary of the symbolic poets and of classical 
tragedy was published in 1954 by Klincksieck, under the editorship of P. Guiraud. 
This project is being continued at the Centre d'étude du vocabulaire francais in Besancon 
by B. Quemada, with the aid of a computer. 

Computers and substantial means are also being used by the Centre du Trésor de la 
langue francaise in Nancy, directed by P. Imbs, in its task of compiling French literary 
texts for the production of an unprecedented dictionary. Meanwhile, and with more 
modest means, a dictionary of elementary French has been produced, on the basis of a 
frequency list. 

Applied linguistics is not of direct concern to us here. It is worth noting, however, 
that centers for machine translation have been established at Nancy and Grenoble. 
Audiovisual instruction, particularly in the teaching of French, is actively supported 
by the BELC (Bureau pour l'enseignement de la langue et de la civilisation frangaises), 
CREDIF (Centre de recherche et d’étude pour la diffusion du francais), and the centers 
in Besangon and Saint-Cloud. All of these, coordinated by the AILA (Association 
internationale de linguistique appliquée), cooperate in modernizing the study of French 
through the application of new methods and the opening of new perspectives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the absence of a bibliography that would exceed the limits of this article, we suggest 
R.L. Wagner's Introduction å la linguistique francaise (Paris; Droz, 1947), a critical 
bibliography in four sections: Phonetics or Phonology, Lexicon, Style, Grammar. À 
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supplement for 1947-53 has been published. After fifteen years, it is obviously out of 
date, and it was far from complete in the first place. But, as a bibliography of biblio- 
graphies, it supplies a useful list of all bibliographies of Romance and French philo- 
logy and linguistics, as well as of periodicals devoted wholly or in part to the study of 
the French language. 


ITALIAN AND SARDINIAN 


TULLIO DE MAURO 


1. In comparison with other fields of linguistics, Italian studies are quite advanced as 
far as bibliographical documentation is concerned. Robert A. Hall Jr.’s Bibliografia 
della linguistica italiana provides an excellent systematic picture of work in the years 
between 1860 and 1968; furthermore, there are good systematic catalogues concerning 
specific areas.! 

Consequently, our survey will be synthetic and critical in character. We will deal 
with a) gaps within Italian studies; b) non-native scholars’ contributions; c) reasons 
for neglected areas of research; and d) current trends. 


2. If we compare the whole of the research on Italian and Sardinian with the corre- 
sponding studies on French, Spanish, German, English, etc., we are struck by the 
lack of some basic instruments and investigations.? Among these the most important 
are a bibliographical bulletin specifically devoted to Italian studies;? an historical 
dictionary based upon an extensive corpus of Italian literary texts;* an organic set of 


1 Hall 1941 gives 6,898 titles of works on: 1) ‘Storia della lingua italiana’, 2) ‘Descrizione della lingua 
italiana’, 3) ‘Dialettologia italiana’, and 4) ‘Storia della linguistica italiana’, but excludes works on 
Sardinian, Romansh, Dalmatian, Franco-Provengal dialects, German, Albanian, and Slavic allo- 
glottic languages of Italy — it includes works on Greek dialects in Southern Italy. Important addi- 
tions can be found in F. Sabatini's review of Hall 1941, CultNeol 18.281—90 (1958); for other additions 
see also Migliorini 1960 and De Mauro 1963. On Sardinian cf. M. T. Atzori, Bibliografia di linguistica 
sarda (Firenze 1953); on Sardinian and Romansh cf. G. Rohlfs, *Italienische Philologie", Romanische 
Philologie II (Heidelberg 1952); on Italo-Romance dialects cf. O. Parlangeli, Saggio di una bibliografia 
dialettale italiana (1955-62) (Pisa 1964), and his "Bibliografia dialettale italiana (1962-66)", CDI 
1.91214 (1966). The BL includes sections on Italian (Italian language and Italo-Romance dialects), 
Romansh, Sardinian, and Dalmatian. See also the section on ‘Italian Studies. Language’ in YWMLS 
(B. Migliorini, G. C. Lepschy) and Z. Muljatié, Introd. allo studio d. lingua ital. (Torino 1971). 

2 Cf. Dionisotti's review of Migliorini 1960, “Per una storia della lingua italiana", Geografia e storia 
della letteratura italiana, 75-102, esp. 75-6 (Torino 1967). 

3 Italica — The Quarterly Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Italian (Evanston, 1ll.), 
Lingua nostra (Firenze), and Forum Italicum — A Quarterly of Italian Studies (State University of 
New York at Buffalo) are not specifically devoted to bibliography. 

^ In 1964, supported by the Consiglio nazionale della Ricerche (CNR), the Accademia della Crusca 
started to collect materials for a thesaurus of Old Italian and a historical dictionary. The first volume 
of the Dictionary will probably come out during the 1970s, the last in 2021. On the methods of this 
work see A. Duro, “Les nouvelles methodes du dictionnaire historique de la langue italienne", CLex 
1.95-105 (1966); Duro reports also year by year the state of the work in SFI. On problems and per- 
spectives of the Crusca cf. G. Devoto, Civiltà di parole 2.136-64 (Firenze 1969). S. Battaglia's Grande 
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dialectal historical dictionaries 5 an etymological dictionary which should be critical 
and non-schematic (something comparable to J. Corominas’ or W. von Wartburg’s 
dictionaries) ;° a large-scale repertory of the history of the Italian language;’ a detailed 
description of contemporary usage based upon systematic investigations ;? a synchronic 
description of Italian syntax ;° and an organic set of monographs devoted to synchronic 
and diachronic description of the various dialects.!9 


3. These gaps would be still more serious but for the contribution of foreign scholars 
(see also fn. 31). 

— The large-scale bibliography mentioned above is the work of an American, Robert 
A. Hall, Jr. The only linguistic atlas embracing the whole Italian territory is due to 
Swiss scholars, K. Jaberg and J. Jud." The only modern descriptive grammar of 
Italian has been written by Hall, and the best manual of phonology is that of the 
Yugoslav scholar, Z. Muljatic.!? The only two historical grammars of Italian and 
Italo-Romance dialects have been written by W. Meyer-Lübke and G. Rohlfs.!? The 
sole frequency list of literary use has been, for many years, that compiled by T. M. 


Dizionario della lingua italiana (Torino 1961—) gives for the time being the best historical picture of the 
Italian lexicon from the letter A to G; for the remaining sections it is necessary to go back to N. 
Tommaseo and B. Bellini's Nuovo dizionario della lingua italiana (Torino 1861—79, 3rd ed. 1916). 

5 For Sardinian see fn. 16 below, as well as G. Piccitto, M. Cortelazzo, and E. Giammarco in the 
Appendix. 

$ C. Battisti and G. Alessio's Dizionario etimologico italiano (DEtI), A. Duro and B. Migliorini's 
Prontuario etimologico italiano (Torino, 3rd ed. 1965), G. Devoto's Avviamento all'etimologia italiana 
(Firenze 1957) give only the presumably correct etymon without any discussion. 

` * QG.Devoto's Profilo di storia linguistica italiana (Firenze 1953, 4th ed. 1964) and B. Migliorini's 
Storia della lingua italiana (Firenze 1960) are precious but concise sketches. 

8 Materials can be drawn from Dizionario enciclopedico italiano (DEnI) and Lessico universale italiano 
(LUI): both these works also contain a large vocabulary. The lexicographic part, which is due to I. 
Baldelli, A. Duro, G. Martellotti, M. Medici, etc., has been directed by B. Migliorini. Criteria for 
phonetic transcriptions were fixed by P. Fiorelli. Phonetic transcriptions and etymologies are due to 
W. Belardi, T. De Mauro, A. Maver, B. Migliorini, G. Pettenati, etc. 

? Some materials in DEnI and LUI, according to their headings, are devoted to grammatical words. 
1? The purpose of the CDI’s group is to support research which should lead to a series of dialectal 
monographs (O. Parlangéli, “Per una Carta dei dialetti italiani", Verhandl. d. 1] Internat. Dialekto- 
logenkongr., 639-42, Wiesbaden n.d.; CNR-Gruppo per la dialettologia italiana, Questionario, Bari 
1968). : l | 

1 Jaberg and Jud 1928-40. The researchers involved were P. Scheuermeier, G. Rohlfs, M.L. 
Wagner. In the period between the two wars M. Bartoli planned the Atlante linguistico italiano (ALI), 
directing the work together with G. Vidossi. After Bartoli's death the ALI was directed by B. Terracini 
and G. Bonfante. Further information can be found in C. Grassi, Elementi di dialettologia italiana, 
33-4 (Torino 1967). In 1968, the first map of the ALI appeared (‘oggi ho mal di testa’). 

1? RA Hall, Ir. Descriptive Italian grammar (Ithaca, N. Y., 1948), cf. also P.G. Goidanich, Gram- 
matica italiana (posthumous ed., with an introduction by L. Heilmann) (Bologna, 4th ed. 1962); Z. 
Muljatic, Fonologia generale e fonologia della lingua italiana (Bologna 1969). See also the works of 
two Hungarian scholars, M. Fogarasi, Grammatica italiana del Novecento (Budapest 1969), and G. 
Herczeg, Olasz leíró nyelvtan (Budapest 1970), and Hall's La struttura d. ital. (Roma 1971). 

15 W. Meyer-Lübke, Italienische Grammatik (Leipzig 1890); F. D'Ovidio and W. Meyer-Lübke, 
Grammatica storica delle lingua e dei dialetti italiani (Milano 1907, 2nd ed. 1919); G. Rohlfs, His- 
torische Grammatik der Italienischen Sprache und ihrer Mundarten (3 vols, Bern 1944—54) (Italian 
translation, with additions, Torino 1966-69). i 
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Knease.* The one reliable inquiry about regional Italian was made by the Swiss R. 
Riiegg.! The only historical grammar as well as the only historical-etymological 
dictionary of Sardinian dialects are due to M.L. Wagner.!$ In the field of dialectal 
lexicography and lexicology we find, mainly, the works of local scholars; but for a 
long time, the single examples of a scientific historical-etymological lexicology came 
from Rohlfs.'* 


4. The bibliographical references thus far give a picture of the many undertakings 
which now, at last, are being carried out by Italian linguists. Before turning to these 
and other more recent research, one may ask why we find such a remarkable foreign 
contribution and why there are so many areas of investigation of Italian which have 
been neglected. 

To this question there is a 'surface' answer. The existing gaps and the amount of 
non-native scholars' contributions are due to a lack of Italian students of linguistics. 
The cause of this lack, however, cannot be a delay in the beginning of linguistic studies 
in Italy, since this is conventionally dated 1860, the year of publication of the first 
volume of G.I. Ascoli's Studi critici.1% This date is not ‘late’ if we think that it was at 
the same time that linguistic studies began to develop in countries like France, Den- 
mark, and the U.S.A., thanks to the work of M. Bréal, J. N. Madvig, and W.D. 
Whitney. Furthermore, we must consider that Ascoli had had a forerunner in B. 
Biondelli.'? Thus, the lack of Italian students of linguistics is not due to a delay in the 
introduction of such studies. In our opinion, there are three "deen" causes: 

a) the linguistic situation of the Italian community; 

b) the disinclination of traditional Italian culture towards both a philological and a 
scientific approach to humanities; 

c) the influence of B. Croce during the first fifty years of this century. 

a) In 1860—70 only 2.5 per cent of the entire Italian population knew the standard 
Italian language; and if we discount Rome and Tuscany this percentage lowers to 
0.8.2 Consequently, it was necessary to use one of the various dialects, limiting 
standard Italian to written usage and formal occasions. After attaining political unity, 


1 T.M. Knease, An Italian wordlist from literary sources (Toronto 1933). In addition there are now 
numerous wordlists of literary authors: e.g. cf. T. De Mauro, "Aspetti quantitativi della lingua della 
Commedia", Atti del Convegno di Studi su Dante e la Magna Curia, 519-23 (Palermo 1966). 

1 R.Rüegg, Zur Wortgeographie der italienischen Umgangssprache (Köln 1956); an Italian edition is 
now in press: Sinonimi regionali e sociali dell'italiano quotidiano. 

18 ML Wagner, La lingua sarda. Storia, spirito e forma (Bern 1948), and Dizionario etimologico 
sardo (Heidelberg 1957—63). 

1? G. Rohlfs, Dizionario dialettale delle Tre Calabrie (Halle and Milano 1933-39); Vocabolario dei 
dialetti salentini (3 vols, München 1956-61); Lexicon Graecanicum Italiae Inferioris. Etymologisches 
Wörterbuch der unteritalienischen Grazitat (Tübingen 1964); Vocabolario supplementare dei dialetti 
delle Tre Calabrie (2 vols., München 1966-67). 

1$ (Cf. Hall 1941:1.7. 

19 The importance of B. Biondelli has been stressed by S. Timpanaro, Jr., cf. my article “B. B.”, 
DBI X. 

20 Cf. De Mauro 1963:34-43. 
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Italian society began to undergo a series of radical changes, and little by little the use 
of dialects was replaced by standard Italian. But still in 1950-55 only 18 per cent of 
the population was monolingual in standard Italian, whereas 13 per cent was still 
confined to dialect monolingualism, and 69 per cent switched continually from the use 
of a formal or informal Italian to the use of a dialect, and vice-versa.?^ A further step 
towards the extension of spoken Italian was achieved during the last few years, thanks 
to television.? The linguistic situation we have just described thwarted the spreading 
of a scientific attitude towards linguistic facts. To users of the Italian language it was a 
*dead language' and its use required at each step a reflection on the stylistic appro- 
priateness of the various expressions. This linguistic situation led the learned class to 
speak and write according to artful rhetorical models. Therefore, learned Italian 
speakers traditionally look at linguistic facts from a rhetorical and normative point of 
view. This attitude began to extend to the whole social body, when, owing to political 
unity, the traditional balance between national language and dialects was upset; the 
double process which followed from this (spreading of Italian and reduction of dia- 
lects) caused many emotional reactions. Some maintained that dialects were a 
*malerba' and that Italian was to be imposed at all costs; some mourned the death of 
dialects and cursed the standard language.? It is evident that such views and judge- 
ments have not favored the spread of a descriptive, scientific attitude towards lin- 
guistic facts. 

b) Linguistics uses techniques derived from philology and scientific anthropology. 
Both these subjects are, in Italy, quite underdeveloped. 

Regarding philological studies, we should note that the first satisfactory edition of 
Dante's Divina Commedia with a detailed apparatus appeared only in 1965-68 ;?* the 
corpus of ‘Scrittori d’Italia’, planned by Croce at the beginning of this century, is still 
to be completed;?* and there exists no collection of Greek and Latin critical texts 
comparable to the English, French, and German ones. 

As regards the scientific approach to the humanities, in 1921 Timpanaro senior 
wrote: "Our wonderful science — it would be useless concealing it — failed to blend 
with our culture and to become an essential element of it. Science is studied, more or 
less widely, in all our schools, but our culture remains essentially a philosophic- 
literary one. This is due ... most of all to the fact that our philosophers, who are the 
real leaders of our culture, don’t like science very much ....'2 To confirm this judge- 
ment, we note that in the academic domain, fields of study such as philosophy of 
science, anthropology, sociology, and psychology were ranked low, indicated by the 
fact that they were not generally taught by full professors. 

21 De Mauro 1963:224-9. 

22 Cf. De Mauro, “Lingua parlata e TV", Televisione e vita italiana, 245-94 (Torino 1968). 

2 On 'dialettomania' and 'dialettofobia' cf. De Mauro 1963:359-65. 

* Dante Alighieri, La Commedia secondo l'antica vulgata, edited by G. Petrocchi (4 vols., Milano 
19 T). 

E SE “Per i sessant'anni della Casa Laterza", Belfagor 17.701—12 (1962), G. Folena, 


“B. Croce e gli Scrittori d'Italia", Critica e letteratura. Studi Fubini, Padova 1970, 123—60. 
26 S. Timpanaro, Sr., Scritti di storia e critica della scienza, 7 (Firenze 1952). 
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Thus, any philological or scientific approach to human data has met with great 
difficulties, and had a negative impact upon linguistics. 

c) Croce’s influence on Italian culture was overpowering if inherently contradictory 
(someone has spoken of a Crocean ‘dictatorship’). Resistant to grammar, which he 
considered a body of pseudo-concepts, Croce encouraged within the Italian learned 
class the development of a freer, non-artful manner of expression. Both as a theorist 
and as a writer he encouraged "linguistic liberalism’.2’ Furthermore, as we said above, 
he gave a great impulse to philological studies. Looking at these two aspects, we can 
say that Croce has made an indirect but positive contribution to Italian linguistic 
studies. But his direct contribution has been negative. His ‘general linguistics’ denied 
any knowledge of linguistic facts other than the aesthetic; this thesis, which was sup- 
ported by his enormous prestige, has certainly hindered the spread of a scientific atti- 
tude towards linguistic studies in Italy.?® 

Therefore, those who attended to linguistic studies in Italy have been forced to face 
the indifference of the cultural milieu. Under these conditions, one can understand 
why there are very few Italian linguists compared with those of other countries. The 
gaps found in the bibliography on Italian and Sardinian and Italian dialects are one 
of the surface consequences of these deep causes. 


5. The above described situation gives special characteristics to those studies on 
Sardinian and Italian language and dialects undertaken by Italian scholars.?? 

One of their foremost properties is an interest in dialects. Obviously, this is very 
natural for linguists whose speciality always was or is dialectology, like C. Salvioni 
and C. Merlo, or G. Vidossi, G. Piccitto, G. Francescato, E. Giammarco, C. Grassi, 
A. Stussi, etc. But the relevant fact is that this interest extends also to linguists who 
are primarily concerned with Indo-European or Romance languages, and general 
linguistics. Such an interest, which we already find in Biondelli and Ascoli, can be seen 
in the work of E.G. Parodi, M. Bartoli, G. Bottiglioni, B. Terracini, G. Bertoni, C. 
Battisti, A. Schiaffini, B. Migliorini, A. Pagliaro, F.A. Ugolini, G. Contini, L. 
Heilmann, G. Folena, G. B. Pellegrini, M. Corti, I. Baldelli, R. Ambrosini, F. Saba- 
tini, etc. 

Generally, this interest is devoted to the most ancient or conservative dialectal 
forms. Here we can see a second leading characteristic: ‘archeologicism’. A large 


? De Mauro 1963:117-18, 197-8, 336. 

28 On B. Croce's linguistic thought and his influence on Italian linguistics cf. C. De Simone's For- 
schungsbericht “Die Sprachphilosophie von B.C.”, Kratylos 17.1-32 (1967). Croce's influence was 
strong on Bartoli, Bertoldi, Bertoni, Bonfante, Devoto, De Lollis, Pagliaro, Parodi, Schiaffini, and 
Terracini. Some historians of linguistics, among others B. Malmberg (Nya vägar inom spräkforsk- 
ningen. En orientering i modern lingvistik, ch. 4, Stockholm 1962) and M. Leroy (Les grands courants 
de la linguistique moderne, 123-38, Paris and Bruxelles 1963), indicate Croce as the main source of the 
special features of Italian contemporary linguistics. This point of view is an oversimplification. Croce 
simply strenghened among Italian scholars the pre-existent trend towards an aesthetic appreciation 
and merely literary consideration of linguistic facts. 

?9 Cf. the bio-bibliographical sketches in the Appendix, pp. 1134-1144. 
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part of what can be found of structural and functional description of Italian 
languages is concentrated on Old Italian and Old Italian dialects. See the important 
research carried out by A. Pagliaro, A. Schiaffini, G. Contini, M. Vitale, R. Ambro- 
sini, F. Ageno, A. Castellani, I. Baldelli, M. Corti, M. Dardano, and others. 

Owing to the dominantly belletrist character of Italian humanities, we find a wide- 
spread interest in poets’ and writers’ idiolects. Research into the ‘individual language’ 
of classical authors and interpretation of literary texts constitutes the most typical and 
brilliant aspect of Italian linguistics; we may mention the excellent investigations of 
A. Pagliaro, G. Contini, A. Schiaffini, G. Devoto's Studi di stilistica, B. Terracini's 
Analisi stilistica, and the relevant contributions of I. Baldelli, M. Corti, G. Folena, 
G. Ghinassi, C. Segre, M.L. Altieri Biagi. This interest in the literary uses of language 
has gone beyond Croce's influence: it is equally prevalent in structurally-oriented 
works, as one can see from the research of G.L. Beccaria, M. Dardano, L. Rosiello, 
P. Valesio. 

In 1965 in Bologna, L. Heilmann started the journal Lingua e Stile; in 1966 the 
Società di Linguistica Italiana was established.?? Both the journal and the Society aim 
at renewing the theoretical trends of Italian linguistics. In addition, the S.L.I. aims 
at creating a connection between research on standard Italian and Italian dialects 
carried out in Italy and research abroad. 

We cannot close this survey without recalling how far our knowledge of Old and 
Modern Italian has progressed thanks to the work of non-Italian students of Italian 
and Sardinian.?! 

As noted above, many Italian scholars center their investigations on archaic non- 
Tuscan literary (or chiefly literary) texts. In one sense this attitude has a positive 
aspect. It contributes to correcting the ‘official’ and ‘fiorentineggiante’ interpretation 
of the history of Italian literature. In Dionisotti’s words, ‘geography and history of 
Italian literature' prove nowadays to be less rectilinear and more complex. It is true 
that such investigations and findings expand our global knowledge of Italian culture. 
®° Chairmen of the S.L.I. were G.F. Folena (1967-68) and I. Baldelli (1968-69). The ‘glottologi’ 
are not well disposed towards S.L.I., which includes many young scholars and university students, 
etc., and is the principal center of transformational linguistic analysis in Italy; for example, linguists 
such as M. Alinei (see Appendix), Norma Costabile (Le strutture della lingua italiana, Bologna 1968), 
M. Crisari, W. D'Addio, D. Parisi, A. Puglielli, and R. Titone (who is the editor of Homo loquens) 
are active in the S.L.I. T. De Mauro was chairman of S.L.I., 1969-72. Chief S.L.I. publications 
include: La grammatica. La lessicologia. Atti del I e del II convegno di studi (Roma 1969); La sintassi. 
Atti del III convegno internazionale di studi (Roma 1969) (Roma 1969); La grammatica trasforma- 
zionale. Atti del convegno di studi del novembre 1969 (Roma 1970); L'insegnamento dell'italiano in 
Italia e fuori di Italia. Atti del IV convegno internazionale di studi (Roma, 1—2 giugno 1970) (2 vols., 
Roma 1972); Storia linguistica dell'Italia nel Novecento (Roma 1972). 

?! German scholars are W. Th. Elwert, H. Lausberg, H. Lüdtke, G. Rohlfs, L. Spitzer, M.L. 
Wagner; Swiss scholars: C. Th. Gossen, S. Heinimann, K. Huber, K. Jaberg, J. Jud, R. Chr. Máder, 
R. Rüegg, W. von Wartburg, etc.; English-speaking scholars: J. Cremona, R.A. Hall, Jr., H.R. 
Kahane, R.L. Politzer, E. Pulgram; Scandinavian scholars: I. Arthur, I. Bostróm, O. Brattö, A. 
Lombard, H. Nilsson-Ehle (cf. I" Congresso degli italianisti scandinavi, ed. by S. Ponzanelli and D. 


Ghio, Stockholm 1963); and East-European scholars: M. Deanovic, G. Herczeg, I. Iordan, J. Jernej, 
Z. Mulja&ié, and T. B. Alisova (Sovremennoe italjanskoe jazykoznanie, Moskva 1971). 
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But one should still expect Italian linguists qua linguists (and also qua Italian citizens 
and teachers) to produce internal and external analyses of the synchrony and diachrony 
of the linguistic systems used in Italy both in the past and the present. 
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APPENDIX 


Biographical Sketches of Some Italian Scholars of Sardinian and Italian Language and 
Dialects 


FRANCA [BRAMBILLA] AGENO (1913-), a pupil of A. Schiaffini, has been professor of 
Storia della lingua italiana at the University of Parma since 1955; she is the author of 
important works on old dialects and Old Italian syntax, e.g. “La lingua della cronaca 
todina di Ioan Fabrizio degli Atti", SFI 13.167-227 (1955) and II verbo nell’ italiano 
antico. Ricerche di sintassi (Milano-Napoli 1964); Mrs. Ageno contributes to ED. 


GIOVANNI ALESSIO (1909-), who has been professor of Glottologia at the University 
of Naples since 1955, is co-author of the DETI (see Battisti); he has studied Mediter- 
ranean and Calabrian substrata. 


MARIO ALINEI (1925-), professor of Italian Language and Literature at the University 
of Utrecht, studied lexicographic and lexicological problems and published Italian 
wordlists from literary sources; he has also done research in transformational ana- 
lysis, e.g. "Appunti per un'analisi strutturale di alcuni tipi sintattici italiani", LeSt 
1.281-303 (1966). 


MARIA LUISA ALTIERI BIAGI, a pupil of G. Devoto and L. Heilmann, is professor of 
Storia della lingua italiana at the University of Trieste; her writings center on literary 
and scientific language, e.g. Galileo e la terminologia tecnicoscientifica (Firenze 1965); 
“Studi sulla lingua della commedia toscana del primo Settecento”, Atti dell’ Accad. La 
Colombaria 30.251-378 (1965); Lingua e cultura di F. Redi, Medico (Firenze 1968); 
La lingua italiana. Storia e problemi attuali (with G. Devoto) (Torino 1968). 


RICCARDO AMBROSINI (1925-), a pupil of T. Bolelli, has been professor of Glottologia 
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at the University of Palermo since 1966; he has done research on Indo-European 
languages and general linguistics (cf. bibliography in SSL 5.11—12, 1965); he has made 
important studies on old dialects, the syntax of Old Italian, the literary use of Italian, 
e.g. "Spoglio fonetico, morfologico e lessicale del Tristano Corsiniano”, 7D 20.29-70 
(1955-56); "Testi spellani dei secc. XVI e XVII", JD 26.31-128 (1963), 27.86—224 
(1964); *L'uso dei tempi storici nell'italiano antico", ID 24.13-124 (1961); “Il lin- 
guista di fronte ad un testo letterario", ASNP 11/35.129-36 (1966). 


IGNAZIO BALDELLI (1922-), a pupil of B. Migliorini, professor of Storia della gram- 
matica e della lingua italiana at the University of Rome since 1962, was chairman 
(1968-69) of S.L.I.; his investigations on old koinaí are exceptional: cf. his Medio evo 
volgare da Montecassino all Umbria (Bari 1971); his other research interest is the 
modern literary language, e.g. Varianti di prosatori contemporanei (Firenze 1965). 


MATTEO BARTOLI (1873—1946) was professor of Storia comparata delle lingue classiche 
e neolatine at the University of Turin from 1907. He adopted Croce's linguistic theory 
and his important research centered on dialectology and linguistic geography; he was 
the first director of ALI. Cf. Bolelli 1965; De Mauro, “M.B.”, DBI; Sebeok 1966 :348— 
58. 


CARLO BATTISTI (1882-), professor of Glottologia at the University of Florence 
(1925-52), studied Mediterranean substrata, general phonetics, etc.; also important 
are his studies in dialectology, e.g. Le dentali esplosive intervocaliche nei dialetti italiani 
(Halle 1912); Storia linguistica e nazionale delle Valli Dolomitiche Atesine (Firenze 
1941), etc. Cf. bibliography in Sostrati e parastrati nell’ Italia preistorica (Firenze 1959). 
He was co-author with G. Alessio of DETI. 


GIAN LUIGI BECCARIA (1936-), a pupil of B. A. Terracini, and now lecturer of Storia 
della lingua italiana at Turin, investigated some aspects of the literary language and 
Spanish loanwords (Spagnolo e spagnoli in Italia. Riflessi ispanici nella lingua italiana 
del Cinque e Seicento, Torino, 1968). 


VITTORIO BERTOLDI (1888-1953), professor of Glottologia at the University of Cagliari 
(from 1931) and Naples (1934—53), was the author of publications on Mediterranean 
substrata, Old Greek and Latin, Romance languages (cf. De Mauro, “V.B.”, DBI and 
Bolelli 1965); he also made studies in dialectology, e.g. “Altre denominazioni del 
mirtillo nei dialetti alpini", AR 4.498—500 (1920); Un ribelle nel regno de fiori. I nomi 
romanzi del Colchicum autumnale L. attraverso il tempo e lo spazio (Genéve 1923); 
Nomi dialettali delle piante indigene del Trentino e della Ladinia dolomitica presi in 
esame dal punto di vista della botanica, della linguistica e del folclore (with G. Pedrotti 
(Trento 1930). 
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GIULIO BERTONI (1878-1942) was professor of Romance philology at the University 
of Fribourg (1905-21), at the University of Turin (1921-28), then at the University of 
Rome. He studied Italian dialects, e.g. Il dialetto di Modena (Torino 1905), Le denomi- 
nazioni dell'imbuto nell’Italia del Nord (Bologna and Modena 1909), Italia dialettale 
(Milano 1916), Profilo storico del dialetto di Modena (Genéve 1925); he collaborated 
(with Bartoli) on the ALJ, then on the E/ and (with F. A. Ugolini) on the Prontuario di 
pronunzia e ortografia (Torino 1939); he was the editor of Archivum Romanicum. Cf. 
A. Roncaglia, "G.B.”, DBI. 


TRISTANO BOLELLI (1913-) has been since 1951 professor of Glottologia at the Univer- 
sity of Pisa; he is the editor of ASN P, ID, SSL, and author of Per una storia della 
ricerca linguistica (1965); he is a celtologist, but has also studied some aspects of tech- 
nical and literary usage in Italian, e.g. “Appunti sulla lingua di Leonardo", CultNeol 
1.67-70 (1941), “Lingua e stile di Galileo”, Nuovo Cimento X/2.1173-92 (1955), Lingua 
letteraria e dialetto in Italia (Lovanio 1957). Cf. bibliography in SSL 5.11-12 (1965). 


GIULIANO BONFANTE (1904—), professor at Princeton (1939), is now professor at the 
University of Turin. He adopted Croce's linguistic theory and neo-linguistics. His 
main studies are in Indo-European linguistics. He is also the author of articles on 
Italian linguistics and dialectology. 


GINO BOTTIGLIONI (1887-1963), a pupil of C. Merlo, professor of Glottologia at the 
University of Cagliari (1927-28), at Pavia (1928-37), and then at the University of 
Bologna (1937-57), was the author of important research on Latin, Italic, and Romance 
linguistics and on Sardinian and Italo-Romance dialects, e.g. Saggio di fonetica sarda 
(Perugia 1919), Atlante linguistico etnografico italiano della Corsica (10 vols) (Pisa 
1933-42), Dizionario delle parlate corse (indice dell’ ALEIC) (Modena 1952). Cf. 
Bottiglioni's bio-bibliography in F. Coco, QIGB 7.3-22 (1962-63). 


ARRIGO CASTELLANI (1920—, a pupil of B. Migliorini, was professor of Romance 
philology at the University of Fribourg (Switzerland) and is now professor of Storia 
della lingua italiana at the University of Rome (since 1965); he is the author of precise 
inquiries about old texts, e.g. 7 conti di Cambio e Giovanni di Detaccomando (territorio 
di Umbertide, 1241-72) (Firenze 1948), Il registro di crediti e pagamenti del maestro 
Passara di Martino da Cortina (1315-27) (Firenze 1949), and Nuovi testi fiorentini del 
Dugento, con introduzione, trattazione linguistica e commento (Firenze 1952). He has 
also investigated Italian phonology: “Fonotipi e fonemi in italiano", SFI 14.435-53 
(1956), “Sulla formazione del tipo fonetico italiano”, SLI 2.24-45 (1961), 5.89-96 
(1965). He is the editor of SLI. 


GIANFRANCO CONTINI (1912-), a leading personality in Italian contemporary huma- 
nities, professor of Romance philology at the University of Fribourg (1938—52), and, 
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since 1952, professor of Filologia Romanza at the University of Florence, has written 
articles on Old Italo-Romance dialectology, e.g. *Commento ai testi bresciani”, ZD 11. 
133-51(1935),“Un manoscritto ferrarese quattrocentesco di scritture popolareggi- 
anti", AR 22.281-319 (1938). Two very important works are his Esercizi di lettura 
(Firenze 1939, 2nd ed. 1947), and Poeti del Duecento (2 vols.) (Milano and Napoli 
1960). Contini is the editor of SF7 and Paragone. 


MANLIO CORTELAZZO, lecturer at Padua University, is interested in dialectology, e.g. 
“Corrispondenze italo-balcaniche nei prestiti dal turco", Omagiu lui Alexandru Rosetti 
la 70 de ani, 147-52 (Bucuresti 1965), “Vocabolario marinaresco elbano”, JD 28.1—124 
(1965). A useful bibliographical work is his “Tesi di laurea e di perfezionamento d'in- 
teresse dialettologico nell'Istituto di glottologia dell'Universita di Padova", Bollet- 
tino della CDI 2.75-93 (1967); a very important contribution is his Avviamento critico 
allo studio della dialettologia italiana, I. Problemi e metodi (Pisa 1969). 


. MARIA Corti (1915-), a pupil of B.A. Terracini, has been professor of Storia della 
lingua italiana at the University of Pavia since 1962; her elegant studies center on old 
dialects and old and modern literary texts, e.g. “Emiliano e veneto nel Fiore di Virtù”, 
SFI 18.29-68 (1960), “La lingua del lapidario estense”, AGI 45.97-126 (1960), “Una 
Passione lombarda inedita del sec. XIII”, RCCM 7.34—63 (1963), “Una tenzone poetica 
del sec. XIV in veneziano, padovano e trevisano", Dante e la cultura veneta, 129-42 
(Firenze 1966); see also Metodi e fantasmi (Milano 1969). She is the editor of Strumenti 
critici. ” 


MAURIZIO DARDANO (1935-), a pupil of A. Schiaffini, now lecturer of Storia della 
lingua italiana at the University of Chieti, is the author of philological and structural 
studies on Old Italian language and syntax, e.g. “Sintassi dell'infinito nei Libri della 
famiglia di L. B. Alberti”, ASNP 11/32.83-135 (1963), Lingua e tecnica narrativa nel 
Duecento (Roma 1969). 


EMIDIO DE FELICE (1918—), professor of Glottologia at the University of Cagliari (1963- 
65) and then at the University of Genoa (1965-), is the author of articles on the syntax 
of Italian prepositions and on dialects. 


GIACOMO DE GREGORIO (1856-1936) was lecturer of Storia comparata delle lingue 
classiche e neolatine at the University of Palermo and editor of Studi glottologici 
italiani (1899-1932). His major publications are “Glossario delle voci siciliane di 
origine arabe" (in collaboration with Chr. Seybold), Studi glottologici italiani 3.225—51 
(1903), *Contributi al lessico etimologico romanzo con particolare considerazione al 
dialetto e ai subdialetti siciliani", Studi glottologici italiani 7.i-xxiii +- 1-462 (1920). 
Cf. G. Gabrieli, G. De Gregorio e la sua attività di glottologo (Palermo 1940). 
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GIACOMO Devoro (1897-), professor of Glottologia at the University of Padua and 
Florence (1927-1967), is the author of significant works on theoretical linguistics 
and on Indo-European comparative philology; his books on the history of Old Italic 
and Latin languages are basic contributions; in the field of Italian studies, his impor- 
tant works are Studi di stilistica (Firenze 1950), Nuovi studi di stilistica (Firenze 1958), 
Profilo di storia linguistica italiana (Firenze 1953, 4th ed. 1964). Devoto is editor of 
LN and AGI and has been chairman of the Accademia della Crusca since 1964. 


CESARE DE LOLLIS (1863-1928), a great historian of European literatures, editor of 
La Cultura, was professor of Lingue e letterature neolatine at the University of Genoa 
(since 1891), then at the University of Rome; his Saggi sulla forma poetica italiana 
dell'Ottocento (Bari 1929) and Scrittori d'Italia (Milano and Napoli 1968) center on 
linguistic problems. 


PIERO FIORELLI (1923-), professor of Storia del diritto italiano at the University of 
Trieste and Florence (since 1955), is interested in Modern Italian phonetics; see above 
fn. 8 and cf. Córso di pronünzia italiana (Padova 1964). 


GIANFRANCO FOLENA (1920-), a pupil of B. Migliorini, since 1956 professor of Storia 
della lingua italiana at the University of Padua, is the author of important studies on 
old dialectal texts and on the history of literary language, e.g. Motti e facezie del 
Piovano Arlotto (Milano and Napoli 1953), Testi non toscani del Quattrocento (Modena 
1953), La crisi linguistica del Quattrocento e I" Arcadia" di I. Sannazzaro(Firenze 1952), 
“Le origini e il significato del rinnovamento linguistico del Settecento italiano”, 
Problemi di lingua e letteratura italiana del Settecento, 392-427 (Wiesbaden 1965), etc. 
He is editor of LN and of QCFLP. 


GIUSEPPE FRANCESCATO (1922-), a pupil of C. Tagliavini, since 1962 professor of 
Italian language and literature at the University of Amsterdam, collaborates on CDI 
and ALA. He is active in theoretical linguistics and psycholinguistics, but his main 
studies center on dialectology; see e.g. his important Dialettologia friulana (Udine 
1967). - 


GHINO GHINASSI (1931—), a pupil of B. Migliorini, since 1968 professor of Storia della 
lingua italiana at the University of Parma, is a careful philologist who also studied from 
a linguistic point of view old literary and dialectal texts, e.g. 7/ volgare letterario nel 
Quattrocento e le “Stanze” del Poliziano(Firenze 1957), "Il volgare mantovano nell’- 
epoca di Dante”, Dante e la cultura veneta, 87-93 (Firenze 1966), "L'ultimo revisore del 
Cortegiano", SFI 31.217-64 (1963), “Nuovi studi sul volgare mantovano di Vivaldo 
Belcalzer", SFI 25.19-172 (1965), “Fasi dell'elaborazione del Cortegiano”, SFI 25.155— 
96 (1967). 
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ERNESTO GIAMMARCO (1916-), lecturer of Dialettologia abruzzese at the University 
of Chieti, investigated the dialectology of the Abruzzi, e.g. Lessico marinaresco abruz- 
zese e molisano (Venezia 1963), Dizionario abruzzese e molisano (Roma 1968-). 


PIER GABRIELE GOIDANICH (1868-1953), professor of Storia comparata delle lingue 
classiche e neolatine at the University of Pisa (1899-1905), then at the University of 
Bologna, was a student of Indo-European and Romance linguistics, cf. Saggi linguistici 
(Modena 1940). He was also the author of the very good Grammatica italiana (see 
above fn. 12). 


CORRADO GRASsI (1930-), a pupil of B. A. Terracini, professor of dialectology at the 
University of Turin, contributes to ALI and ALA; his studies center on dialects of 
Piemonte and on sociolinguistics, e.g. “Il Vocabolario valdostano di C. Nigra e un 
carteggio inedito Nigra-Cerlogne", Atti Accad. Sc. Torino 98.1-26(1963-64), “Sistemi 
in contatto: il concetto di diasistema e 1 principi della geografia linguistica", Atti 
Accad. Sc. Torino 102.76-88 (1967-68), "Che cosa ne pensa Chiaffredo Roux", Lin- 
guistica e filologia. Omaggio a B. Terracini, 151-63 (Milano 1968); of sociolinguistic 
interest, see his “Comportamento linguistico e comportamento sociologico. (A pro- 
positio di une recente pubblicazione)", AGI 49.40-66 (1964), "Ancora su ‘Compor- 
tamento ecc.'", AGI 50.1-10 (1965) (both contributions deal polemically with De 
Mauro 1963). 


LuiGi HEILMANN (1911-), a pupil of G. Bottiglioni, has been professor of Glottologia 
at the University of Bologna since 1955; Heilmann and Mario Lucidi were the first 
Italian scholars favorable to the structuralistic trends; Heilmann is the author of 
relevant studies in Indian, Indo-European, and theoretical linguistics ; a most significant 
book is his La parlata di Moena nei suoi rapporti con Fiemme e con Fassa. Saggio 
fonetico e fonematico (Bologna 1955); other works in dialectology are “Per una dialet- 
tologia strutturale", QIGB 4.45-54 (1959), “Strutturalismo e storia nel dominio lin- 
guistico italiano: il vocalismo di una parlata tipica pavese", QIGB 6.45-57 (1961), 
“Tradizione e innovazione nella terminologia viticola dell'Oltrepo pavese”, QIGB 
6.59-68 (1961), “Aspetti, problemi e compiti della linguistica trentina”, Settimane 
culturali storiche e umanistiche in Trento, 65-76 (Bologna 1962). He is the editor of 
Lest. 


DANTE ISELLA (1922-), a pupil of G. Contini, professor of Lingua e Letteratura 
italiana at the University of Catania (1967) and now at Pavia; he was editor of C. Porta 
and author of La lingua e lo stile di Carlo Dossi (Milano and Napoli 1968). 


GıuLio C. LePscHY (1935-), a pupil of T. Bolelli, reader of Italian language at the 
University of Reading, has written very important works on the history of structuralist 
trends. His investigations in the Italian field are “Fonematica veneziana", ID 25.1-22 
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(1962), *Morfologia veneziana”, ID 26.129—44(1963), “Note sulla fonematica italiana”, 
ID 27.53-67 (1964), “Una fonologia milanese del 1606: Il Prissian da Milan della 
parnonzia Milanesa”, ID 28.143-80 (1965), “k(i) e k(i)”, ID 28.181-96 (1965), "Giusto 
Lipsio e il volgare nel VI secolo", Italia Medievale e Umanistica 8.295-308 (1965). 


Mario Lucıpı (1913-1961), a pupil of A. Pagliaro, inaugurated (with L. Heilmann) 
Italian studies of structural linguistics; for his important studies on prosodic aspects 
of Italian, see Saggi linguistici (Roma and Napoli 1966). 


Mario MEDICI (1924-), Migliorini’s pupil and a lexicographer, investigates features of 
contemporary Italian language. 


ALBERTO MENARINI (1904) a linguistic amateur, lives in Bologna. Notable are his 
studies on Italian slang, technical terminology, etc. He contributes to LN. 


PIER VINCENZO MENGALDO (1935-), a pupil of G. Folena, has been professor of 
Storia della lingua italiana at the University of Genoa since 1968. His main research 
is philological and centers on Boiardo's text and language and on Montale's poetical 
style. 


PIERO MERIGGI (1899-) was professor at the University of Hamburg; he has been 
professor of Glottologia at the University of Pavia since 1939. He is chiefly interested 
in Anatolian and Eastern Mediterranean languages, but very important also is his 
research on Italian phonetics. 


CLEMENTE MERLO (1879-1960), a pupil of C. Salvioni, was professor at the University 
of Pisa from 1908 until 1948. He was editor of JD. Basic are his contributions on 
Italian dialects: see Studi glottologici (Pisa 1934), Saggi linguistici (Pisa 1959). Cf. 
Bolelli 1965:455-66. 


BRUNO MIGLIORINI (1896-) was a pupil of C. De Lollis (as were U. Bosco and V. 
Santoli) and contributed to La Cultura. He was professor of Romance philology at 
the University of Fribourg, then (1938-67) professor of Storia della lingua italiana at 
the University of Florence. Since 1939 he has been editor of LN and, from 1949 until 
1964, Chairman of the Accademia della Crusca. He has been interested in all fields of 
Italian linguistics. He investigated old dialects, e.g. Testi non toscani del Trecento 
(Modena 1952), Testi non toscani del Quattrocento (Modena 1953) (both in collabora- 
tion with his pupil G. Folena), and is responsible for the early work on SLI (cf. above 
fn. 7). His main research is in lexicology of contemporary Italian language: cf. Lingua 
contemporanea (Firenze, 4th ed. 1963), Lingua e cultura (Roma 1948), La lingua italiana 
d'oggi (Torino 1957), etc. See also his selected writings, Saggi linguistici (Firenze 1957), 
which contains, pp. xi-xxvii, a complete bibliography. 


GIOVANNI NENCIONI (1911—) has been professor of Storia della lingua italiana at the 
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University of Florence since 1950. He is the author of an important book on the 
philosophy of language and of research on the history of Italian. 


ANTONINO PAGLIARO (1898-), a pupil of Chr. Bartholomae at Heidelberg University, 
was professor of Glottologia at the University of Rome from 1927 until 1968. He 
wrote fundamental works on Iranian philology and linguistics, Indo-European com- 
parative philology, Greek and Latin linguistics; very important are his studies on 
theoretical linguistics. In the Italian field Pagliaro studied from a critical and linguistic 
point of view (that is, from the point of view of so-called critica semantica) Old Italian 
texts, literary texts, etc.: cf. Saggi di critica semantica (Messina and Firenze 1953, 
2nd ed. 1961), Nuovi saggi di critica semantica (Messina and Firenze 1956, 2nd ed. 
1963), Altri saggi di critica semantica (Messina and Firenze 1962), Ulisse. Ricerche 
semantiche sulla Divina Commedia (2 vols.) (Messina and Firenze 1966), etc. See also 
in the dialectological field "Aspetti della storia linguistica della Sicilia", AR 18.355-80 
(1934). Cf. the bio-bibliographical sketch by T. De Mauro in Profili di critici e lin- 
guisti, 2383-410 (Milano 1969). 


ORONZO PARLANGELI (1923-1969), a pupil of V. Pisani, professor of Glottologia at the 
University of Messina (1961—65) and then professor of Storia della lingua italiana at 
the University of Bari, was the director of CDI. His main research is on Messapic 
philology and on Italian dialectology: see e.g. Storia linguistica e storia politica nell’ 
Italia meridionale (Firenze 1960). | 


ERNESTO GIACOMO PARODI (1862-1923) was professor of Storia comparata delle lingue 
classiche e neolatine at the University of Florence. He investigated Indo-European 
linguistics and Italian dialectology, chiefly the dialects of Liguria; see e.g. Lingua e 
letteratura. Studi di teoria linguistica e di storia dell'italiano antico (ed. by G. Folena, 
with an introduction by A. Schiaffini, Venezia 1957) and cf. Bolelli 1965:283—94. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PELLEGRINI (1921—), professor at the University of Palermo (1957), 
then at the University of Trieste and Padua, where he teaches Glottologia. Pellegrini, 
who is a student of Indo-European, Old Venetic, and Romance philology and 
linguistics, has written important studies on dialectology and Italian etymologies from 
Arabic sources, e.g. “Tra lingua e dialetto in Italia", SMV 8.137-53 (1960), *L'indivi- 
dualità storico-linguistica della regione veneta", SMV 13.3-21 (1965), “Classificazione 
delle parlate ladine”, Studi trentini di scienze storiche, 47.323—41 (1968), “Convergenze 
italo-balcaniche negli elementi di origine orientale", Ann. Fac. Mag. di Palermo1.3-35 
and Appendix: bibliography of Pellegrini's works on Arabic words in Italian (1968). 


EMILIO PERUZZI (1924—), professor of Glottologia at the University of Urbino (1961- 
68) and now at the University of Florence, investigated primarily ancient languages. 
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He is also the author of a concise, very useful book, Una lingua per gli italiani (To- 
rino, 2nd ed. 1968). 


GIORGIO PICCITTO (1916-1972), professor of Dialettologia siciliana and Glottologia at 
the University of Catania (since 1961), for many years has been engaged in work on an 
historical dictionary of Sicilian dialects, with the aid of grants from the CSFLS and 
CNR. 


GIULIA PORRU (1913-), lecturer at the University of Florence, was the first Italian 
phonologist: “Anmerkungen über die Phonologie des Italienischen”, TCLP 8.187-208 
(1939). 


LuiGi ROSIELLO (1930-), a pupil of L. Heilmann, professor of Linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Cagliari (since 1968), studied the theory of language and the history of 
ideas; his main research concerns the poetic function of Italian, e.g. Struttura, uso e 
funzioni delle lingua (Firenze 1965). 


FRANCESCO SABATINI (1931-), a pupil of A. Schiaffini, professor of Storia della lingua 
italiana at the University of Lecce since 1968, has studied the older stages of the 
Italian language and dialects, e.g. “Una scritta in volgare amalfitano del sec. XIII”, 
SFI 15.14—30 (1962), “Bilancio del millenario della lingua italiana", CultNeol 22.187- 
215 (1962), Riflessi linguistici della dominazione longobarda nell’Italia mediana e meri- 
dionale (Firenze 1963), "Il Glossario di Monza", Atti Accad. Sc. Torino 98.1—34 
(1963-64), "Tra latino tardo e origini romanze”, SLI 4.1—20 (1963-64), “Un’iscrizione 
volgare romana della prima metà del sec. IX", SLI 6.49-80 (1966), “Dalla scripta 
Latina rustica alle scriptae romanze”, SMe III/IX/1.320-59 (1968). 


CARLO SALVIONI (1858-1920), professor of Storia comparata delle lingue classiche 
e neolatine at the University of Pavia, then (from 1902) at Milano, wrote the important 
Fonetica del dialetto moderno della città di Milano (Torino 1884) and another 150 
studies on Lombardian, Romansh, and Southern Italian dialects (cf. especially Per la 
fonetica e la morfologia delle parlate meridionali d'Italia, Milano 1912). Cf. C. Merlo 
in ZD 22.185-208 (1958) and Bolelli 1965: 308-23. 


ALFREDO SCHIAFFINI (1895-1971), a pupil of E.G. Parodi, professor of Storia compara- 
ta delle lingue classiche e neolatine at Genoa University (1927-1933), was professor of 
Storia della lingua italiana at the University of Rome from 1938 until 1965. His first 
studies were on dialectal features of old literary texts, e.g. ^Note sul colorito dialettale 
della Divina Commedia", Studi Danteschi 13.31—45 (1928), “Influssi dei dialetti meri- 
dionali sul toscano e sulla lingua letteraria. Il Perugino trecentesco", ID 4.77—129 
(1928). He has been chiefly interested in the analysis of the development of the literary 
language: e.g. Testi fiorentini del Dugento e dei primi del Trecento (Firenze 1926), 
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Tradizione e poesia nella prosa d'arte italiana dalla latinità medievale a G. Boccaccio 
(Genova 1934), Momenti di storia della lingua italiana (Roma, 2nd ed. 1953), I mille anni 
della lingua italiana (Roma 1961). 


CESARE SEGRE (1923-), a pupil of B.A. Terracini, since 1960 professor of Filologia 
romanza at the University of Pavia, and since 1968 at Milano, has written very impor- 
tant articles on the syntax of old literary texts; cf. his collected writings in Lingua, stile, 
società (Milano 1963). Segre is editor of Strumenti critici. 


GIANDOMENICO SERRA (1885-1958), was professor of Glottologia at the University of 
Cagliari (1939-53), then at the University of Naples; cf. Lineamenti di storia linguistica 
dell’ Italia medievale (2 vols., 1954—58). | 


LUIGI SORRENTO (1886-1953), professor of Filologia romanza at the Universities of 
Catania, Genoa, and Milan, investigated Old Sicilian dialects and Romance syntax, 
e.g. Introduzione allo studio dell'antico siciliano con un saggio sulla sintassi del pronome 
(Milano 1958), La diffusione della lingua italiana nel Cinquecento in Sicilia (Firenze 
1921), Sintassi romanza: ricerche e prospettive (Milano 1950). 


ALFREDO STUSSI (1938-), a pupil of T. Bolelli, studies old dialects: Testi Veneziani 
del Duecento e dei primi del Trecento (Pisa 1965), "Sui fonemi del dialetto veneziano 
antico", ID 28.125-42 (1965); bibl. in SSL 5.19 (1965). 


CARLO TAGLIAVINI (1903-), has been professor of Glottologia at the University of 
Padua since 1935. He concentrated on general linguistics, Romance philology, cf. 
Le origini delle lingue neolatine (Bologna, 5th ed. 1969), and Italian dialectology, e.g. 
“Tl dialetto di Comelico”, AR 10.1—20 (1926). 


BENVENUTO ARONNE TERRACINI (1886—1968) was professor of Storia comparata delle 
lingue classiche e neolatine at the University of Cagliari (1925), Padua (1926-29), 
Milan (1929-38), Tucumán (Argentina 1941-46), Turin (1947-59). Terracini adopted 
Croce's linguistic theory and Spitzer's stylistics. He studied dialects of Piemonte and 
stylistic analysis. Cf. the bibliography in Pagine e appunti di linguistica storica, xi-xx 
(Torino 1957), Conflitti di lingua e cultura (Venezia 1957), Lingua libera e libertà 
linguistica (Torino 1963), Analisi stilistica. Fondamenti, cenni storici, problemi (Milano 
1968). Terracini directed the ALI and was editor of AGI. 


FRANCESCO UGOLINI (1910—), a pupil of G. Bertoni, professor of Filologia Romanza 
at the University of Turin (1939—58), has been a professor at the University of Perugia 
since 1958. He studied primarily old dialectal texts, e.g. Testi antichi italiani (Torino 
1942). 
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PAOLO VALESIO (1939-), a pupil of L. Heilmann, is the author of Strutture dell'allit- 
terazione. Grammatica, retorica e folklore verbale (Bologna 1969). 


GIUSEPPE Vipossi[CH] (1878-), professor at the University of Turin (since 1941), 
directed the ALJ; very important are his dialectological studies, e.g. “La lingua del 
Tristano Veneto", Studi romanzi 4.67-148 (1906), "L'Italia dialettale fino a Dante", 
Le origini, xxxiii-Ixxi (Milano and Napoli 1956). 


MAURIZIO VITALE (1922-), has been professor of Storia della lingua italiana at the 
University of Milan (since 1957); cf. La lingua volgare della cancelleria visconteo- 
sforzesca del Quattrocento (Varese and Milano 1953), La questione della lingua (Palermo 
1960), etc. 


i ROMANIAN 


BORIS CAZACU 


Romanian linguistics of the last twenty-five years has undergone the same rapid 
development that characterizes recent work in linguistics in general. Traditional 
theory and methods of investigation persist, while modern trends have influenced both 
theoretical and applied research (Rosetti 1959a, 1962; Iordan 1965; Ghetie and Rădu- 
lescu 1968; Coteanu 1968). This article, on the state of contemporary Romanian 
linguistics, indicates the particular contribution of Romanian research to the various 
branches of linguistic science. 


1. ROMANIAN STUDIES 


1.1 Phonetics and Phonology 


Phonetics has a well established tradition in Romania. Research in experimental 
phonetics was begun immediately following the First World War when a disciple of 
the Abbé Rousselot, Iosif Popovici, founded a laboratory of experimental phonetics at 
Cluj and published a series of papers in phonetics. Most remarkable among them is 
the doctoral thesis of Petrovici: De la nasalité en Roumain. Recherches expérimentales 
(1930). Until 1944, when it was destroyed by an air raid, a laboratory of experimental 
phonetics had been in use in the Philology Department of Bucharest University 
headed by A. Rosetti, who published a great number of studies in experimental 
phonetics in Bulletin Linguistique between 1933 and 1948. 

During the same period, although published after the author’s death, the second 
volume of a vast work, Limba română, Rostirea (Puşcariu 1959), based on vast 
informative material, discusses the problems of descriptive and historical phonetics, 
of phonology and phonetic geography, with acumen and originality. 

In 1953, a laboratory was founded in the Institute of Linguistics in Bucharest; a few 
years later, in 1961, the department of phonetics and dialectology of this Institute 
became a Research Center in Phonetics and Dialectology sponsored by the Romanian 
- Academy. Another laboratory is in use in the Institute of Linguistics and Literary 
History at Cluj. 

In the field of experimental phonetics the attention of researchers was focused on 
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specific problems, such as the nature of diphthongs; the results were published in book 
form, Recherches sur les diphtongues roumaines (1959), edited by A. Rosetti. The 
problem of sonority in Romanian was studied by A. Avram in his monograph on 
experimental phonetics (also on phonology and partly on phonetic geography): 
Cercetări asupra sonoritåtii in limba română (A. Avram 1961). 

A number of previously published papers on Romanian phonetics were included by 
Rosetti in the volumes Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie (1947a), Studii ling- 
vistice (1955c), and Linguistica (1965). Mention should also be made of the contribu- 
tions of D. Macrea published in the volume Probleme de foneticd (Macrea 1953), where 
among other problems the phenomenon of ‘palatalization of labials’, characteristic of 
the Romanian idioms and dialects, is thoroughly analyzed. 

A. Rosetti is also responsible for Introducere în fonetică (Rosetti 1957b), a modified 
version of his previous Curs de fonetică generală (Rosetti 1930). He dedicated two 
other synthetic papers to two problems that had long been under discussion, viz. Les 
changements phonétiques (Rosetti 1948) and Sur la théorie de la syllabe (Rosetti 1959b). 

In addition to the works mentioned above, a series of papers on intonation, stress, 
verbal rate, and phonetic tendencies in contemporary Romanian were contributed by 
Petrovici (1961), A. Avram (1955, 1963, 1968), Roceric-Alexandrescu (1965), Sfirlea 
(1963), Suteu (1960, 1961, 1963). 

Problems of phonological description in Romanian linguistics were tackled as soon 
as phonology was established as a science. Graur and Rosetti published the first 
outline of the Romanian phonological system (1938). 

In the post-war period this problem has again been taken up and various inter- 
pretations of the vowel and consonant system have been offered. Petrovici maintained 
the existence of a timbre correlation of consonants (sharp — plain; flat — plain) and 
reached the conclusion that Romanian has four series of consonant phonemes (1950, 
1952), but his point of view was not shared by Rosetti (1955a, 1956, 1957a). 

The debate was continued in a series of papers published by A. Avram (1958), 
Petrovici and Neiescu (1958, 1960), G. Rusu (1964), Pátrut (1960a), as well as in 
Fonologia limbii románe by E. Vasiliu (1965), the first complete and consistent phono- 
logical description of standard Romanian. His list of phonemes, the result of a reduc- 
tion of variants, comprises few items: seven vowels and twenty consonants. In the 
same volume the author makes the first thorough analysis of the suprasegmental 
units, intonation and stress, from the phonological point of view. Rounding off 
his previous research-work he also outlines the description of syllable structure and 
syllable combinations in Romanian. 


1.2 Grammar 


The first Romanian grammars were published in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The study of Romanian grammar developed in the nineteenth century, owing 
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to the constant endeavours of some remarkable scholars like I. Eliade Radulescu, 
T. Cipariu, A. Lambrior, H. Tiktin, and A. Philippide. Later, in the inter-war period, 
the interest in descriptive and normative grammars was maintained, resulting in such 
works as Gramatica limbii románe by lordan (1937a), and later on Gramatica limbii 
romäne by Rosetti and Byck (1945) and Elemente de sintaxä a limbii románe by 
Dráganu (1945). 

Prominence among the works published after World War II should be given to 
Gramatica limbii románe, prepared by a group of scholars sponsored by the Academy 
of the Socialist Republic of Romania. The first two-volume edition, Book One, 
Vocabularul, fonetica si morfologia and Book Two, Sintaxa, was edited by D. Macrea 
in 1954, The second edition published in two volumes as well, in 1963 (I. Morfologia, 
II. Sintaxa), was worked out by a group of scholars of the Institute of Linguistics of 
the Academy, under the supervision of A. Graur and Mioara Avram. 

The publication of a Romanian grammar by the Academy has been a constant 
desideratum of the Romanian cultural movement and it can be stated that this work 
marks a turning point in the history of this kind of research, not only by its constant 
endeavour to define as exactly as possible the grammatical notions, but also by the 
extreme importance it attaches to syntax. The Academy Grammar has a descriptive- 
normative character, but it also includes useful notes on style. 

An abridged issue of the first edition was designed for a wider audience: Limba 
románd, foneticä, vocabular, gramaticä (1956). 

About the same period, Limba română contemporană by Iordan came out in two 
successive editions (1954, 1956). It is more emphatically theoretical and contains 
detailed normative indications. The book sets off the characteristic trends of con- 
temporary Romanian. The recent work of Graur, Tendinte actuale ale limbii románe 
(1968), is dedicated to the same problems. 

After the second edition of Gramatica limbii románe was published (1963), the 
first work to achieve a synthesis of the problems of Romanian morphology was 
Structura morfologică a limbii române contemporane by Iordan, Gutu-Romalo, and 
Niculescu (1967). The previous work of Iordan, Limba română contemporană (1956), 
was used as a basis by the authors, who have tried to apply structural methods, espe- 
cially descriptivism, in their description of morphological categories and classes. 
Traditional methods of analysis have been profitably combined with those of struc- 
tural analysis. 

Besides the above mentioned works of synthesis, a comparatively great number of 
studies concerning some restricted areas or special grammar problems appeared in 
this period of time. 

In Locufiunile verbale în limba română (1958) Dimitrescu has defined and classified 
the different types of syntagms acquiring the value of verbal phrases. 

Noun and verb inflection in contemporary Romanian is minutely described by 
means of a consistent use of structural principles in the work of Gutu-Romalo, 
Morfologie structuralä a limbii románe (1968). Her morphological classifications are 
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based on two fundamental elements: a) the system of syncretisms characterizing the 
inflection of lexical units, and b) the morphological allophones embodying the specific 
syncretisms of the various units. The author discerns a certain number of morpho- 
logical types which share the same characteristic, that is, the appearance of one and 
the same system of syncretisms, and a certain number of morphological classes identi- 
fied by the same syncretizing morphological allophones. 

In Sistematica substitutelor din româna contemporană standard (1968b), Manoliu 
has applied the principles of structural analysis to the study of the pronominal system. 
Her system of pronominal substitution is developed after a Brøndal-Hjelmslev pattern, 
as a hierarchy of axes. Taking into account the key-contexts, M. Manoliu classifies 
the pronouns into three quantitative groups. She also works out a distribution of 
the substitutes according to the part of speech they refer to, thus establishing a 
difference between sentence substitutes, group substitutes and immediate constituents 
substitutes. 

The present state of research on syntax is represented by the work of Stati, Teorie 
si metodä in sintaxd (1967). A combination of the two methods — inductive and 
deductive — is put forward, and the author tries to separate the invariant units both 
at system level and at the syntactic structure level. His syntax is organized as a four- 
level hierarchy: the functor (the minimum syntactic unit) — the microstructure — the 
macrostructure — the syntaxeme (the maximum syntactic unit). The statement as a 
unit of speech is differentiated from the syntaxeme as a unit of language, and thus the 
author formulates some genuine solutions to the problems of syntactic homonyms and 
synonyms. 

The principles of transformational grammar were applied to the syntax of standard 
Romanian by E. Vasiliu and Sanda Golopentia-Eretescu in a general work, Sintaxa 
transformationalá a limbii románe (1969). The authors endeavoured to solve some of 
the specific problems of Romanian syntactic structure taking N. Chomsky's theories 
as a model. 

In order to better acquaint a broader public with the basic principles of research in 
the field of structural linguistics, some studies of a theoretical or practical bias, 
previously published in various periodicals, were gathered together in a volume en- 
titled Elemente de lingvisticd structurald (1967). 

À great many works have also treated various aspects of grammatical structure in 
contemporary Romanian and were published in Studii de gramatică, I-III (1956-61), 
and in other periodical publications. Among them we may note a series of studies by 
Diaconescu on the analysis and description of noun inflection (gender, number, case) 
(1961, 1964, 1965), as well as papers by Coteanu (1956), M. Avram (1956, 1957), 
Brincus (1960a), Niculescu and Roceric-Alexandrescu (1957), Carabulea (1959), 
Golopentia-Eretescu (1965), Ionascu (1966), Ionescu (1965), Mancas (1965), Onu 
(1959), Pana (1966), Radulescu (1957), and L. Vasiliu (1956, 1961). 
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Romanian lexicology and lexicography have an old tradition illustrated by the works 
of B.P. Hasdeu, A. de Cihac, L. Sáineanu, Ov. Densusianu, I. A. Candrea, H. Tiktin, 
S. Puşcariu, among others. 

In the post-war period a large group of researchers have compiled explanatory- 
normative dictionaries, such as Dicfionarul limbii románe literare contemporane in 
four volumes, D. Macrea, editor-in-chief (1955-57), Dictionarul limbii románe 
moderne (1958), in one volume (with ey mole explanations). The latter has 
run through several editions. 

The compilation and publication of Dictionarul limbii románe (1963-69), started 
before World War I were continued under the supervision of Iorgu Iordan, Al. Graur, 
and I. Coteanu, sponsored by the Academy. Conceived as a general inventory of the 
Romanian vocabulary of the past and present, with ample etymological explanations 
and numerous examples taken both from the literary language and the vernacular, the 
dictionary is an invaluable tool for historical research on Romanian vocabulary. 

The structure of the essential elements of the Romanian vocabulary was examined 
by Graur (1954b) in his work Încercare asupra fondului principal lexical al limbii 
románe. 

Seche (1966, 1969) succeeded in presenting a history of the various types of Roma- 
nian dictionaries in his work, Schitä de istorie a lexicografiei románesti. 

Of great help in the research on the formation and derivation of words in Romanian 
are the papers brought together in Studii si materiale privitoare la formarea cuvin- 
telor in limba română (1959-67). 

Etymological research, poorly represented in the post-war period, was resumed by 
Graur (1963) in Etimologii româneşti, and by Iorgu Iordan, VI. Drimba, and others, 
who published a series of papers. A contribution to the solution of some theoretical 
problems based upon a great quantity of data is Hristea’s work Probleme de etimologie 
(1968) (especially the chapter concerning the linguistic loan translation, pp. 145-202). 


1.4 The History of Romanian 


Early research in the history of the Romanian language was brilliantly represented by 
Densusianu (1968). His vast synthetical work Histoire de la langue roumaine (1901, 
1938) impresses even today by the great erudition of the author, by the elegance of 
style coupled with the author’s courage to proclaim scientific truth in opposition to 
contemporary bias. 

Philippide’s Originea románilor (1923, 1927) was an endeavour to answer funda- 
mental questions regarding the area and the epoch in which the Romanian people and 
language were born, on the basis of linguistic data provided by a comparison be- 
tween the four Romanian dialects. 
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Language history research was also undertaken by Rosetti whose [storia limbii 
románe (1938a, 1938b, 1940, 1968b) covers the evolution of Romanian (‘sole survivor 
of the Latin once spoken in the Balkan Peninsula and in the Danubian provinces of 
the Roman Empire’) from its origins to the seventeenth century. It is a vast work which 
has run through several editions both before and after World War II. A. Rosetti's 
working methods are strict and cautious; documentary evidence is always granted 
priority, avoiding alluring but ungrounded speculations. The author's general lin- 
guistic experience was of obvious assistance to his correct grasp of language evolution. 
His mastery of the whole field of Romanian linguistics, as well as his continuous 
confrontation of older scholarship with modern viewpoints, enabled À. Rosetti to 
produce a standard work for both Romanian and foreign scholars. 

A large collective work, Istoria limbii române, is currently being published under 
the sponsorship of the Academy. The first volume, Limba latind, appeared in 1965. It 
is intended as a description of Romanian, from its origins to the present, the abundant 
documentary evidence being processed according to modern methods and a modern 
outlook. 

Narrower fields of the history of language are surveyed in other works. Mention 
should be made of Introducere în fonetica istorică a limbii române by Dimitrescu 
(1967), a useful book at the undergraduate level. 

The language of old texts has provoked much interest among some prominent 
scholars (A. Rosetti, N.A. Ursu, D. Strungaru, I. Ghetie), but Contributii la inter- 
pretarea grafiei chirilice a primelor texte româneşti, written by Andrei Avram (1963), 
appears to be fundamental in this field. 

In historical syntax, Mioara Avram undertook a large study, Evolufia subordondrii 
circumstantiale cu elemente conjunctionale în limba română (1960), while in the history 
of word-stock, there are two outstanding works among the more recent ones: /mpru- 
muturi vechi sud-slave in limba románd. Studiu lexico-semantic (Mihaila 1960) and 
Influenta greceascá asupra limbii románe pind in secolul al XV-lea (Miháescu 1966a). 

Jacques Byck's various linguistic (and philological) contributions provide subtle 
explanations to some controversial problems of the history of Romanian and were 
gathered after the author's death into one volume, Studii si articole. Pagini alese 
(Byck 1967). 

Another volume comprising a great number of studies written by Romanian 
researchers is Omagiu lui Alexandru Rosetti cu prilejul implinirii a 70 de ani (1965). 


1.5 Romanian Literary Language: Stylistics and Poetics 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century the interest in the literary language emerged 
for the first time and separate chapters in greater works of literary history and criticism 
were devoted to the literary aspects of Romanian; this interest was closely connected 
with the increased activity in the various departments of the Faculties of Philology 
of Bucharest and Jassy Universities before World War I. 
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In Bucharest, Densusianu promoted the study of literary language and stylistics by 
his lectures on Evolutia esteticá a limbii románe (1929-32), attaching particular im- 
portance to research in the language and style of fiction and poetry. One of his 
pupils, Hanes, tried for the first time to synthesize a limited period of the history of 
literary Romanian in his work, Dezvoltarea limbii romäne literare in prima jumdtate a 
secolului al XTX-lea (1904). 

In Jassy, G. Ibräileanu, professor and literary critic, advanced some equally interest- 
ing opinions on the Romanian literary language in his then unprinted lectures. Some 
of these were included in other works: Spiritul critic in cultura românească (Ibrăileanu 
1919) and Studii literare (1930). 

In the inter-war period D. Caracostea, T. Vianu, and I. Iordan were extremely 
active in this field and their contributions will be mentioned in chronological order. 

D. Caracostea relied particularly on the principles upheld by the Prague School of 
Linguistics, and pointed out the necessity of basing the study of a poetic text on its 
form. He brought out two works: Arta cuvintului la Eminescu (1938) and Expresivi- 
tatea limbii románe (1942). D. Caracostea adopted the spirit of L. Spitzer's ideas, his 
stylistic conception being eclectic, a mixture of literary stylistics, of psychologism, 
and extreme formalism. This latter aspect drove him to establish the aesthetic value 
of a text exclusively in terms of the expressive value of sounds. 

Tudor Vianu laid the foundations of modern research on the style of Romanian 
literary writers. His stylistic conception was crystallized at the crossroads of differing 
points of view, acquiring precision in the course of time. Besides the elements of 
classical rhetoric and German aesthetics that can be traced in his early works after 
World War I, the influence of the aesthetic stylistics of K. Vossler and L. Spitzer is 
manifest in his later writings. À more accurate wording of his stylistic conception 
appears in the introductory chapter, ^Dubla intentie a limbajului si problema stilului”, 
of his work, Arta prozatorilor románi (1941, 1966), a noteworthy contribution to the 
study of the stylistic methods of Romanian prose. 

Published by Iordan (1944), Stilistica limbii romäne is a fundamental work for 
Romanian stylistics as a branch of linguistics. Bringing together a profusion of lan- 
guage material from both literary works and colloquial speech, he illuminates the 
expressive values of our language. The data studied are considered collective and 
spontaneous linguistic products (not as individual and deliberate). Jordan e position 
corresponds to the point of view of Ch. Bally, who sought to establish a general 
stylistics of the language (and not one of individual writers). 

After World War II, investigation in the field of literary language, of stylistics, and, 
in more recent years, of poetics, has intensified. Some theoretical and methodological 
aspects of these branches have been discussed, and new applied studies and works of 
synthesis have been issued. 

Among the main theoretical works debating the study of literary language mention 
should be made of Despre unele probleme ale limbii románe literare (Rosetti 1955); 
Probleme de stil si artä literarä (Vianu 1955); Cum se studiazä limba literard (Graur 
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1957); Studii de limbă literară. Probleme actuale ale cercetării ei (Cazacu 1960); 
Româna literară şi problemele ei principale (Coteanu 1961b); Problemele limbii literare 
în concepția scriitorilor români (Bulgăr 1966), as well as of numerous papers published 
in periodicals and signed by Iorgu Iordan, Jacques Byck, G. Istrate, G. Ivănescu, 
D. Macrea, A. Andriescu, A. Niculescu, L. Onu, G. Tohăneanu, among others. 

Discussion has centered on a few important issues: the definition of the concept of 
literary language, the origin and styles of literary language, the accurate definition of 
the relationship between the style of literature as an art and the other language styles, 
the relationships between the individual writer’s language and the literary language. 

Although the totality of the features defining the concept of literary language is 
conceived in different ways by various investigators, nevertheless a certain consensus 
has been reached in Romanian linguistics since 1944: ‘literary language’ is no longer 
identified with the language of artistic works; it has a larger sphere, embodying certain 
functional varieties (fiction, scientific, journalistic, and administrative styles), and it is 
characterized by a system of rules established by the written form which lends it 
unity and consistency. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of opinions concerning the origin of the literary 
language, and the exact dating of the first literary works, most investigators believe 
they were written in the second half of the sixteenth century and connect them with the 
activity of the printer Coresi. 

The relationship between fictional style, as a functional variety of literary Romanian, 
and literary language as a whole has also become a topic of considerable theoretical 
discussion in Romanian linguistics. Although any artistic creation is conceived on the 
basis of the literary language, the conclusion has been reached that the language of 
artistic works shows a certain tolerance as regards the prevalent norms of literary 
creation, depending on the theme of the works, and the aesthetic motivation for 
disregarding these norms. 

Besides the works in which the theoretical aspects of the study of literary language 
are mainly discussed, a series of syntheses and applied research has also been pub- 
lished: Ivánescu, Problemele capitale ale vechii románe literare (1947) (advancing the 
opinion that 'literary' dialects existed up to the nineteenth century); Rosetti and 
Cazacu, Istoria limbii române literare (1961) (a first volume of greater synthesis 
regarding the evolution of the literary aspect of the language); Ursu, Formarea termino- 
logiei stiintifice romänesti (1962); Toháneanu, Studii de stilisticá eminesciand (1965) 
(stylistic analysis of the early poems of Eminescu); Panaitescu, /nceputurile si 
biruinta scrisului ín limba románd (1965) (in which he argues that the first written 
documents in Romanian were the result of the cultural development of Romanian 
society and cannot be explained by foreign influence); Dictionarul limbii poetice a lui 
Eminescu (1968) (the first work of its kind in Romanian). A few collections of studies 
regarding various aspects of individual writers’ language and style may also be 
mentioned: Contributii la istoria limbii románe literare in secolul al XIX-lea (1956— 
62); De la Varlaam la Sadoveanu (1958). 
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In the last decade of his activity, Tudor Vianu endeavoured to reach a more 
detailed stylistic conception and suggested more complex analysis at all language levels 
(phonetic, morphological, syntactic, and lexical), to which the study of the various 
methods characteristic of individual authors (N. Bălcescu, Al. Odobescu, I.L. Cara- 
giale) was to be added. In the field of applied stylistics T. Vianu was also the author 
of a number of short monographs on some figures of speech or poetic forms, published 
in Problemele metaforei si alte studii de stilistică (Vianu 1957). His general theoretical 
studies and those applied to certain writers, first published in periodicals, were finally 
brought together in a posthumous volume: Studii de stilistică (Vianu 1968). 

In recent years special attention has been paid to the study of the poetic function of 
speech, a branch of linguistics, stemming from the modern course taken by this field of 
investigation. Studii de poetică si stilistică (1966) groups together, besides a few 
studies conceived along traditional lines, the work of some young scholars who apply 
modern methods in their analysis of the poetic appeal, viz. general poetics, poetics 
applied to folk and professional creation (Sorin Alexandrescu, Sanda Golopentia- 
Eretescu, Liliana Ionescu, Mihaela Mancas, Virgil Nemoianu, Toma Pavel, Mihai 
Zamfir, etc.). 


1.6 Romanian Dialectology 


The scientific study of Romanian dialects was undertaken at the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth, both by researchers working at the Roma- 
nian Language Institute in Leipzig, directed by Gustav Weigand (1909), author of the 
first linguistic atlas of Romanian, and by Ovid Densusianu, author of a fundamental 
study in Romanian dialectology, Graiul din Tara Hategului (Densusianu 1915). The 
latter was also the initiator of a remarkable collection of popular texts, Graiul nostru 
(1906-08), published in collaboration with others. During the inter-war period, work 
in this field was continued, especially by the linguistic schools of Bucharest and Cluj. 

In Bucharest, Ovid Densusianu gathered round his publication, Grai si Suflet 
(1923-37) and the ‘Institutul de filologie si folclor’, a group of assistants who contrib- 
uted to the development of the studies in dialectology and particularly to research in 
monograph form. 

In Cluj, the “Muzeul limbii romäne’, run by S. Puşcariu, directed its activity towards 
the compilation of the monumental work, Atlasul lingvistic román (1938, 1942, 1940) 
(fieldworkers, S. Pop and E. Petrovici); its publication continues to this day. In 
addition, during this period, particular attention was paid to the study of Romanian 
dialects south of the Danube, and as a result some monographs devoted to Aromanian 
(Capidan 1932), Meglenoromanian (Capidan 1925, 1928, 1936), ang Istroromanian 
(Puşcariu, et al., 1905, 1926, 1929) were published. 

After World War II research was resumed in Bucharest and Cluj, as well as in other 
university centres (Jassy, Timishoara, Craiova), at the specialized institutes of the 
Romanian Academy, and within the departments of philology. It was also about 
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this period that ‘Centrul de cercetári fonetice si dialectale al Academiei R.S. Romania’ 
was set up in Bucharest, with its annual publication Foneticd si Dialectologie (1958— 
69) which contains numerous reports and theoretical studies. 

The publication of the valuable material collected by fieldwork for Atlasul ling- 
vistic román (ALR) (1956-69) was continued in a new series of this work (fieldworker, 
E. Petrovici). 

The lapse of over a quarter of a century since the fieldwork for Atlasul lingvistic 
román was carried out, together with the changes that have occurred in the Romanian 
dialects after World War II (due to population movements, socio-economic changes, 
the intensive drive to educate the people, and the wide dissemination of the standard 
language), led to the initiation of the Noul atlas lingvistic roman pe regiuni (NALR), at 
the Conference of Romanian Dialectologists (Bucharest, April 1958). 

The data contained in the ALR have been completed and elaborated in greater 
detail in the NALR. The first volumes of this work, Noul atlas lingvistic román pe 
regiuni. Oltenia I (1967), and Atlasul lingvistic român pe regiuni. Maramures (1969), 
show that the NALR provides a far more detailed and up-to-date description of the 
Romanian dialects. 

The manner in which the Chestionarul noului atlas lingvistic román (1963) has been 
conceived — the much more concentrated network of localities where fieldwork has 
been carried out, the improved methods of collecting and interpreting the materials — 
conferred on this work, undertaken by Romanian dialectologists, the quality of an 
important contribution to the study of Romanian dialects and to the application and 
development of the principles of geographical linguistics. 

Parallel to the fieldwork for Noul atlas lingvistic román, tape-recordings have been 
made of the dialectal samples, in each locality, under the programme of ‘Arhiva fono- 
gramicá a limbii române’. 

Thus, as a supplement to the NALR-Oltenia, a rich collection of Texte dialectale. 
Oltenia (1967) has been issued, facilitating a more profound study of the phenomena 
of dialectal syntax. On the basis of the supplementary material collected during the 
fieldwork for the NALR and for the dialectal texts, a G/osar dialectal. Oltenia (1967) 
was compiled. It is worth underlining that, in the authors’ conception, a dialectal zone 
can be investigated by various methods with a view to organizing the material into 
three types of work: atlas, texts, glossary, all of them, however, serving to give a most 
complete description of a particular linguistic reality. 

While work is still going on for the subsequent volumes of the two regional atlases 
mentioned above, fieldwork has already begun for the Atlasele Munteniei si Dobrogei 
(Bucharest), Banatului si Ardealului (Cluj), and Moldovei (Jassy). 

Other glossaries and dialectal texts have been published, besides those connected 
with the Noul atlas lingvistic román pe regiuni, such as Lexic regional (1960, 1967), 
Glosar regional Arges (Udrescu 1967), Texte istrorománe (Cantemir 1959), or in 
various publications, as for example Materiale si cercetări dialectale (1960) of the 
Institute of Linguistics, Cluj. 
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Along with other numerous monograph studies, two dialectal monographs have 
appeared during this period: the first by Teaha (1961), a study of Graiul din Valea 
Crisului Negru (the author's birthplace), the second by Caragiu-Marioteanu, Fono- 
morfologie aromână. Studiu de dialectologie structurală (1968) (based on the author's 
idiolect and followed by an attempt to work out a diachronic system of Áromanian 
dialects). It contains a description of the Aromanian noun, adjective, and verb. 

During this same period various fields of terminology have also been investigated: 
Arvinte, in Terminologia exploatärii lemnului si plutäritului (1957), has studied the 
forestry terminology using material collected on the spot; Onu (1958) and Homoro- 
dean (1957) the mining terminology; Dumistrácel (1963) the agricultural terminology; 
and Ionicá (1966) the household terminology. 

Coteanu (1961a) has presented the problems of Romanian dialectology, attempting 
a synthesis in Elemente de dialectologie a limbii románe, conceived mainly as a hand- 
book for the university. 

The tape-recording and publication of a great deal of dialectal material has made 
possible both the examination of theoretical questions often producing heated argu- 
ments and the attempts to solve more concrete problems, such as the distribution of 
the dialects of Dacoromanian. 

A prolonged debate has centered upon the delimitation of the concepts of ‘language’ 
and 'dialect', aimed at finding the precise meaning of certain fundamental concepts of 
dialectology. This is of great importance for the structural description of the dialects 
of Romanian (and especially for the classification of the Romanian dialects south of 
the Danube). Whether the term ‘language’ or ‘dialect’ ought to be applied to each of 
the tongues spoken by the Dacoromanians, Aromanians, Meglenoromanians, and 
Istroromanians or not has again been argued by Graur (1955) and Coteanu (1957, 
1958, 1959). Both claim that only idioms subordinate to the national language can 
be considered dialects. (If this view is to be accepted, Aromanian, Meglenoromanian, 
and Istroromanian are languages in their own right). 

This point of view has not found favor with the majority of Romanian linguists. 
Macrea (1956a, 1956b), Todoran (1956b, 1960), and Rosetti (1958a, 1958b) have 
questioned the validity of the criteria of subordination, holding the traditional view 
that the Romanian tongues south of the Danube are dialects of Romanian. Romulus 
Todoran has brought a new factor into the discussion: the distinction between typical 
or convergent dialects and atypical or divergent ones. 

The same position has been adopted by Cazacu (1959) in a survey of the problem. 
The Romanian idioms spoken south of the Danube are an example of the divergent 
type of dialects which, due to a whole gamut of circumstances, have not succeeded in 
establishing themselves as languages in their own right, capable of expressing all the 
concepts of modern life. 

Owing in particular to the publication of linguistic atlases that provided greater 


1 More convenient and at the same time more explicit would be the use of the term ‘convergent’ 
(respectively *divergent); cf. also André Martinet, "Dialect”, RomPh 8.11 (1954-55). 
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insight into the peculiarities of the Romanian dialects, the problem concerning the 
distribution of the dialects of Dacoromanian has again come to the fore. One of 
the investigators for Atlasul lingvistic român, Petrovici, took up this problem in an 
article (1954), proposing the division of Dacoromanian dialects into the sub-dialects 
of Wallachia, Moldavia, Banat, Crishana, (and Maramuresh). Todoran (1956a) and 
Giosu (1963) added new features to the description of the fifth sub-dialect (of Mara- 
muresh), while Brincus (1962) and Petrisor (1962) discussed the place of the Oltenian 
dialect in Dacoromanian. 

In a synthetic paper (1964), Ghetie takes up the problem of delineating the Daco- 
romanian dialects and points out the difficulties in establishing rigid scientific criteria 
for classifing dialects. 

In Fonologia istorică a dialectelor dacoromâne (1968), E. Vasiliu traces the develop- 
ment of the phonological systems of present dialects from that of Balkan Romance; 
the successive phonological systems, reconstructed by the author, are hypothetical, 
intermediary stages of invariance. Under such a system, the difficulty of establishing a 
method of study is obvious, while the results of the research based on limited material 
are not, as Rosetti (1968a) and V. Rusu (1968, 1969) have pointed out, sufficiently 
conclusive; (the author rejects the idea of the existence of common Dacoromanian and 
adopts the older theory of A. Philippide, former professor at Jassy University, who 
distinguished only two dialects: Wallachian and Moldavian). 

Current problems of Romanian dialectology, such as dialectal boundaries, dialects 
that cannot be attributed to one type or another, the relationship between standard 
language and dialects, have been dealt with by G. Rusu (1961), Petrovici and Stan 
(1958), Vulpe (1967), and Lázárescu (1967). 

Contributions of a theoretical nature (the concept of interdialect, the dynamics of 
dialectal limits) and the results of research carried out on the Romanian dialects (the 
process of differentiation in the speech of a community) have been brought together 
by Cazacu, in the volume Studii de dialectologie románd (1966). 

The attention paid to the research of the Romanian dialects south of the Danube 
has been of a special significance for the development of dialectal studies after World 
War II. 

Besides the above mentioned work of Caragiu-Marioteanu (1968), and the con- 
tribution of Petrovici and Neiescu (1965) regarding the present state of Istroromanian, 
of invaluable help to the student of Balkan Romance is the fundamental work of 
Papahagi, Dictionarul dialectului aromán. General si etimologic (1963). He compiled an 
almost exhaustive inventory of Aromanian in its historical development, taking into 
consideration even the linguistic reflection of some ethnographic and folkloric aspects. 


1.7 Onomastics 


In the inter-war period studies of toponymy and anthroponomy were chiefly con- 
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cerned with the presentation and explanation of concrete onomastic material, col- 
lected on the spot or extracted from various historical documents, as shown by the 
studies of Ovidiu Densusianu, I. A. Candrea, G. Giuglea, E. Petrovici, and in partic- 
ular by two more important works, Rumänische Toponomastik, a study by Iordan 
(1924-26), and Nume de persoane şi nume de animale in Tara Oltului, a monograph by 
Pasca (1936). 

After World War II research in onomastics resulted in the publication of several 
works and a series of special studies published in journals or collected in various 
anthologies. 

Along the line of his earlier concerns Iorgu lordan published first a slightly modified 
version in Romanian of his former study in German, Nume de locuri românești in 
Republica Populará Romänä (Jordan 1952), and, later, on the basis of more detailed 
and up-to-date material, a more comprehensive study Toponimia românească (lordan 
1963b). This latter work is remarkable both for the richness of the material and for its 
interpretation, representing a valuable contribution to the explanation of the origin of 
Romanian toponymic words. 

Dicfionarul onomastic románesc (Constantinescu 1963) contains a great deal of 
valuable information for the historical study of personal names. Intended for a wider 
public, providing examples from various languages and some theoretical attempts, the 
work Nume de persoane was published by Graur (1965a). 

Other studies in onomastics were collected in the volume Contributions onomastiques 
(1958), published on the occasion of the Münich Onomastics Congress (1958). The 
onomastics circle of the Institute of Linguistics and Literary History in Cluj has 
recently published a useful collection, Studii si materiale de onomasticä (1969). 


2. ROMANCE LINGUISTICS 


The origins of the Romanian studies of Romance linguistics can be traced back to the 
works of the members of the so-called Transylvanian School (a cultural movement at 
the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century). 

Romance studies were first organized in Romania — as a modern scientific disci- 
pline — at the end of the nineteenth century when the first departments of Romance 
philology were set up at the Universities of Bucharest and Jassy; the field acquired 
greater scope in the first decades of the twentieth century. 

During this period, Romance research was more often than not blended with 
studies on Romanian. They were brilliantly illustrated by Alexandru Lambrior, Ovid 
Densusianu, Sextil Puşcariu, I. Bacinschi, G. Giuglea, A. Rosetti, and Iorgu Iordan — 
the author of a fundamental work, Introducere in studiul limbilor romanice (lordan 
1932), also published in an English version (Iordan 1937b). 

More intensive activity began after World War II, resulting in the publication of a 
good many works — volumes and articles — on an ever-widening range of subjects. 
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“Societatea Română de Lingvistică Romanica’ (S.R.L.R.) was set up and several peri- 
odicals devoted to special fields were issued: Revista de filologie romanică si germanică 
(1957-63) and Bulletin de la société roumaine de linguistique romane (1964-68). 

Among the works which appeared in these years, two of them stand out for their 
comprehensiveness, covering the whole of the Romance domain. A new version of a 
book first published in 1932 was brought out by Iordan (1962b) under the title Ling- 
vistica romanicä. Evolufie. Curente. Metode, with important changes and up-to-date 
bibliographical information; the book has become widely known thanks to its German 
(1962c) and Spanish (1967) translations. 

In addition to this critical-analytical presentation of the trends and methods of 
Romance linguistics from its beginnings to this day, mention should also be made of 
Crestomaţie romanică (1962, 1965, 1968a). This is a large collection of representative 
texts from all Romance idioms, with comprehensive critical comments — the outcome 
of the work of a group of authors under the supervision of Iorgu Iordan — and a 
precious tool for Romance scholars. 

Other collective works worth mentioning are Recueil d'études romanes (1959), 
which brought together the contributions of Romanian linguists on the occasion of 
the Ninth International Congress of Romance Linguistics, and Omagiu lui Iorgu 
Iordan, cu prilejul împlinirii a 70 de ani (1958), containing a great number of Romance 
studies contributed by Romanian scholars. 

The comparative study of Romance idioms has been a constant concern with 
Romanian Romance scholars. A prominent work in this field is the general study by 
Jordan and Manoliu, Introducere în lingvistica romanică (1965). Its undeniable merit 
is somewhat marred by the lack of a unitary conception, the chapters showing marked 
differences as they were written by one or the other of the authors. 

Comparative studies between two or more Romance idioms concentrating on speci- 
fic problems were published by Iordan (1957, 1964a), Ivanescu (1957b), Copceag 
(1962, 1964), Copceag and Escudero (1966), Gutu-Romalo (1959), Iliescu (1959, 1961), 
Maneca (1958), Niculescu (1958, 1959), Sala (1959b, 1964b), Sádeanu (1958), Siadbei 
(1957b, 1958b), Tánase (1962). 

In the last few years some investigators have also shown interest in the typology of 
Romance languages. Copceag (1967, 1968), Manoliu (1968a), M. and L. Theban 
(1969), and E. Vasiliu (1959b) published a series of interesting studies which, however, 
display the variety of views and methods characteristic of an emerging discipline. 

It is extremely important for Romanian scholars to define the ‘place’ of Romanian 
among the other Romance idioms, a problem pertaining both to comparative Romance 
linguistics and typology. 

Since Sextil Puscariu’s well-known work Locul limbii románe intre limbile romanice 
(Puscariu 1920) was published, many studies have endeavoured to show the specific 
traits of the language that developed from Eastern Latin in the Danubian areas of the 
Roman Empire. Al. Niculescu dedicated a whole volume to this problem — Zndivi- 
dualitatea limbii románe intre limbile romanice (1965) — containing a number of 
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personal viewpoints, and Graur (1965c) published a general survey, La romanité du 
roumain, stressing the Romance character of Romanian. Less extensive works on the 
same topic were written by Iordan (1964b), Rosetti (1963), and Sala (1964a). 

Some investigators turned their attention to particular branches of Romance studies. 
In this respect mention should be made of Condeescu (1957, 1959), Bráescu (1959, 
1962), Cristea and Tanase (1963, 1968), Eliade (1962), Goldis (1962), Micläu (1959, 
1968), Reinheimer-Ripeanu (1968), Vintilá-Rádulescu (1968), for French; Facon’s 
Problemele limbii literare in cultura italiand (1962), Giurescu (1968), Maneca (1968), 
for Italian; Iordan's [storia limbii spaniole (1963a), Escudero and Copceag's Grama- 
tica limbii spaniole (1965), C. Isbäsescu’s El espafiol en Cuba. Observaciones fonéticas 
y fonológicas (1968), as well as the articles published by Copceag (1966b) and Sandru 
(1968), for Spanish; Sala (1959a, 1961), for the Hispano-Jewish dialect in Bucharest; 
Iliescu (1968a, 1968b), for Raeto-Romance. 


3. SLAVONIC STUDIES 


Slavonic studies in Romania began in the second half of the nineteenth century 
(Mihaila 1968) with the work of A. de Cihac, B.P. Hasdeu, and in particular with 
I. Bogdan (1968), head of the first department of Slavonic languages in the University 
of Bucharest, (Mihaila, Chitimia, et al., 1965). In this century they have been con- 
tinued by professors Ilie Bărbulescu (University of Jassy), Petre Cancel (University 
of Bucharest), and Iosif Popovici (University of Cluj). 

A particularly important contribution to the development of Slavonic linguistics in 
Romania, especially in the field of Slavo-Romance linguistic relations, was made by 
E. Petrovici, a scholar of distinguished many-sided academic training (specializing in 
Slavonic and Romance languages, dialectology, phonetics, and phonology). His 
studies are based on a wealth of information offering original interpretations of the 
problem of Slavo-Romanian linguistic contacts. The results of these contacts are 
traced in the phonetic and phonological system of Romanian in Influenta slavă asupra 
fonemelor limbii románe (Petrovici 1956), and Kann das Phonemsystem einer Sprache 
durch fremden Einfluss umgestaltet werden? Zum slavischen Einfluss auf das rumánische 
Lautsystem (Petrovici 1957). 

In the wider context of the development of Romanian from Balkan Latin, Slavo- 
Romanian contacts in the early period have been examined by E. Petrovici in a series 
of studies: Continuitatea daco-română si slavii (1942); Problema limitei sud-vestice a 
teritoriului de formare a limbii româneşti (1960) (in the West, the Bulgarian treatment 
Yt, Zd < Com. Slav. "tj, *kj, "dj, present in the earliest Slavonic borrowings from 
Romanian; in the South, the so-called Jireéek line); Elementele sud-slave orientale ale 
istrorománei si problema teritoriului de formare a limbii române (1967) (the speakers of 
this dialect moved to Istria from the western areas of Dacoromania, situated East of 
the isogloss st, Zd); Le latin oriental possedait-il des éléments slaves? (1966); Raportul 
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dintre isoglosele dialectale slave si isoglosele elementelor slave ale limbii románe (1963). 

Slavic influence upon Romanian in the realm of toponymy has also been examined 
by E. Petrovici. In studying the areas in this country where river names and place 
names of Slavic origin are found, he has left out of his account those names believed 
to be derived from names of Romanian persons of Slavic origin (Petrovici 1963a, 
1968). 

A synthetic study of the Slavic influence on Romanian together with an up-to-date 
bibliography, based on the previous work of Densusianu, Histoire de la langue rou- 
maine (1901), is given by Rosetti (1940, 1968b) in Istoria limbii române (in the section 
dealing with the South-Slavonic languages). 

During the last two decades Slavonic studies in Romania have witnessed a marked 
development thanks to the investigators working in the universities and in the Academy 
institutes. In 1965 “Asociaţia slavistilor din Republica Socialistă România’ was found- 
ed, issuing the journal Romanoslavica (1958-68). Besides articles which have ap- 
peared in various Romanian linguistic journals, mention can also be made of such 
collections as Studii de slavisticå (1969). 

During this same period Slavo-Romanian linguistic contacts have constantly 
focused the attention of Romanian specialists on Slavonic studies. Among them 
I. Pätrut, Pandele Olteanu, Eugen Seidel, and G. Mihăilă have dealt mainly with 
the early South-Slavic and Slavonic influence on Romanian. 

I. Pátrut has examined the phonetic and morphological aspects, convincingly 
arguing, for example, that the neuter gender of Romanian had a parallel development 
with the neuter in Slavonic and was not under the latter's influence (Pátrut 1957b); he 
has also reexamined the problem concerning the exact period in which Slavic influence 
was exerted on Romanian (Patrut 1968). 

P. Olteanu made an attempt to explain the phonetic characteristics of the early 
Slavonic borrowings in Romanian through Slovakian (Olteanu 1947), but his view 
was not generally accepted by Romanian linguists. 

Eugen Seidel tackled the difficult problem of Elemente sintactice slave ín limba 
română (Seidel 1958). It is an interesting work especially from the point of view of the 
data it presents, but the author's interpretations are to be treated with some reserve. 

The lexical history of Romanian was enriched by the valuable monograph, Impru- 
muturi vechi sud-slave in limba románd. Studiu lexico-semantic (Miháilá 1960). The 
same author also traced the diffusion of Slav borrowings in Istro-, Megleno-, and 
Macedo-Romanian (Mihaila 1963a, 1965a), and the influence of ‘cultured’ Slavonic in 
Romanian (Mihaila 1963b). 

Eastern Slavic influence was studied by Vascenco (1959, 1963), Polish influence by 
Deboveanu-Mäläescu (1967) and Linta (1964), and the Serbo-Croatian influence by 
Gámulescu (1964). Several articles and studies about the influence of Romanian in 
Slavonic languages have been published in recent years by Mitu (1965), Nitá-Armas 
(1966), Vrabie (1967), and Chelaru (1966). The collective work, L'influence roumaine 
sur le lexique des langues slaves (Nitä-Armas, Pavliuc, Gámulescu, Pleter, Mitu, 
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Timofte, Osman-Zavera, Rebusapcä, Alexandru, Zavera, and Tánásescu, 1968) con- 
tains a general survey of the problem. 

The examination of Old Church Slavonic and of the Slavonic language used as a 
scholarly language in the Romanian Principalities in the Middle Ages has also been 
the concern of Romanian Slavists. Research in this field is highly rewarding given the 
intensive circulation of Slavonic and Slavo-Romanian bilingual texts in the Romanian 
principalities during the aforementioned period. 

In his Caracterul limbii textelor slavo-románe, and in Glosarul cuvintelor románesti 
din documentele slavo-románe, D.P. Bogdan (1946a, 1946b) revealed the linguistic 
peculiarities of Romanian elements occurring in these texts and also provided an 
inventory of these elements. Pandele Olteanu wrote a monograph on Limba povesti- 
rilor slave despre Vlad Tepes (Olteanu 1961) and G. Miháilá argued the importance 
of these texts for the elaboration of a Slavonic dictionary (Miháilá 1965b). 

Various aspects of the language of Slavo-Romanian documents as well as the 
Romanian influence on them have been examined by Djamo-Diaconitá (1960, 1968) 
and by others (Djamo-Diaconitá, Stoicovici, Osman, Linta, and Mitu, 1963). 

The influences of Slavonic culture on the beginnings of Romanian lexicography and 
grammatical studies were investigated by Strungaru (1960, 1966). 

The examination of Slavonic idioms spoken on Romanian territory has resulted in 
a number of monographs, studies, and papers. In this connection mention should 
first be made of the monograph by I. Patrut, Fonetica graiului hutul din valea Sucevei 
(1957a), as well as a series of articles devoted to Russian idioms (Vrabie 1963a, 1963b, 
1963c, 1965), Ukrainian idioms (Pavliuc 1958), Serbo-Croatian idioms (Vescu 1958), 
Bulgarian idioms (Bolocan 1968), Polish idioms (Deboveanu 1967), Czech and Slovak 
(T. Pleter, Teodora Alexandru, Silvia Armas, Gr. Benedek, and A. Tánásescu). 

The area of Slavonic studies has been extended in recent years. From problems 
concerning Slavo-Romanian contacts and the Slavonic dialects spoken in Romania, 
scholars have moved on to a comparative study of the Slavonic languages and to 
the description of some of them. Noteworthy in this respect are the contributions of 
Vraciu (1962), Fodor (1963, 1968), Zacordonet (1949), Mangul, Vascenco, and Oita 
(1962), Gh. Bolocan, Maria Dumitrescu, O. Vinteler, N. Pavliuc, T. Pleter, and others. 


4. STUDIES IN OTHER LANGUAGES 


4.1 In the field of Germanic philology, the works published before World War Il 
concentrated especially on literary subjects. However, valuable contributions were 
made to the study of the mutual influence of German (or the Saxon dialect) and Roma- 
nian, as well as to the investigation of the peculiarities of the Saxon dialect. The most 
outstanding achievement in that period was the starting of the publication of the large 
dictionary of the Saxon dialect, Siebenbürgisch-Sächsisches Wörterbuch (1908-31), 
under the supervision of A. Schullerus. After the latter's death, it was continued by 
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Fr. Krauss, B. Capesius, and Fr. Holztrager. Begun before World War II, the com- 
pilation of this dictionary is being carried on today by a team directed by Mihai 
Isbásescu, under the aegis of the Romanian Academy. 

The investigations since the war have been aimed chiefly at meeting the practical 
requirements of teaching and learning German. In this connection, besides the works 
by Bruno Colbert and Emilia Savin, the comprehensive Dictionar german-román (M. 
Isbäsescu and Iliescu 1966) compiled at the Institute of Linguistics must also be men- 
tioned. Other interesting items include articles by M. Isbásescu (1957), Klaster- 
Ungureanu (1958), Binder (1965-68), Capesius (1963), as well as Gramatica practicd 
a limbii germane (Savin, Abager, and Roman 1968), and Gramatica limbii germane 
(Colbert and Savin 1961). 

The periodical Forschungen zum Volks- und Landeskunde, started in 1957, contains 
many articles on the dialect spoken by the Saxons in Transylvania; among its con- 
tributors are Capesius (1957, 1965, 1966), who is also author of the survey Die Landler 
in Siebenbürgen. Geschichte und Mundart (1962), Thudt and Richter (1965), Thudt 
(1966), and Braun (1966). 


4.2 In the field of English studies, as in the German, the main interest lies in gram- 
mars and dictionaries: Gramatica limbii engleze (1962), a textbook for the university 
prepared by the staff of the English Department; the compendium Gramatica limbii 
engleze by Levitchi and Preda (1967); and Dicţionar englez-romän (1965) worked out 
by a team supervised by Mihail Bodgan. 

The latter described the pronunciation of contemporary English (as it is spoken in 
England and America) in Fonetica limbii engleze (M. Bogdan 1962). Some problems 
concerning semantics were discussed by Chitoran (1965, 1968), and the influence of 
the English language on the Romanian spoken by the Romanians in the U.S.A. by 
Iarovici (1967). Among the studies dealing with the language and style of some English 
and American writers, Leon Levitchi's studies on Shakespeare are noteworthy. 


4.3 Scholars specializing in Hungarian have concerned themselves with the problems 
of the language itself and of the interaction between languages in contact. The great 
bulk of these work concentrates on dialectology and history of language. The former 
area of research is represented by Atlasul graiurilor maghiare din R.S.R., edited under 
the guidance of Szabó T. Attilá, and by several regional atlases of the Hungarian dia- 
lects spoken in Moldavia and Transylvania which are currently being compiled. The 
outlines of these works have already been presented: T.A. Szabó (1957), Márton 
(1958), Gálffy and Márton (1956, 1957), Murádin (1958), T. A. Szabó, Gálffy, and 
Márton (1963), Balogh and Teiszler (1963). 

Worth mentioning are also the dialectal monographs by Márton (1962) and Z. 
Szabó (1965) and the regional glossaries of Gálffy and Márton (1965), as well as the 
theoretical contributions of Gálffy (1965) regarding the problem of dialectal delimita- 
tion. 
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- In the field of language history, the most outstanding work is Marosvásárhelyi sorok 
by T.A. Szabó and Farczádi (1957). Stylistics is represented by the handbook 
Kis magyar stilisztika (1969), the result of the collective work of the team supervised 
by Szabó Zoltán. 

Some aspects of the interaction between Romanian and Hungarian have been 
studied by several groups of scholars guided by Szabó T. Attilá and Márton Gyula. 
Dictionarul román-maghiar (1964), compiled in two volumes under the supervision 
of Kelemen Béla, must not be overlooked. 


4.4 Before World War II research into Oriental linguistics was limited to the field of 
Indo-European studies and to the Turkish-Romanian linguistic relationships. 

Ás far as the Turkish influence on Romanian is concerned the most important work 
is the ample monograph of Sáineanu (1885). A few other studies may also be quoted, 
especially those of B. P. Hasdeu, Teofil Lóbel, N. Iorga, V. Bogrea, and others. 

Since the war some branches of the Oriental studies have developed thanks to the 
foundation in 1957 of a section for Oriental studies (as part of “Societatea de Stiinte 
istorice $i filologice’), having its own journal Studia et Acta Orientalia (1958-68). 

Drimba (1950, 1961a, 1961b, 1967a) undertook a vast research project on Turkish 
and Tartar dialectology, studying the Turkish influence on the dialects spoken South 
of the Danube (Drimba 1957) and also endeavouring to define the place of the Salar 
language (Drimba 1968b). Of great value are the contributions by this same author 
to the examination of some problems raised by the Cuman language data (Drimba 
1966, 1968a). 

Research has also been initiated in the field of Chinese studies by Bernard Wechsler, 
of Arabic languages (Yves Goldemberg and Nádejdea Anghelescu), and of Egyptology 
(Constantin Daniel). 


5. STUDIES OF BALKAN LANGUAGES 


Though the notion of ‘Balkan linguistics’ is relatively new, having been defined and 
accepted especially because of the contributions of Kr. Sandfeld and N. Trubetzkoy,? 
Romanian linguists were preoccupied with this field as early as the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. Their concern materialized in the 
works of such scholars as Mozes Gaster, B. P. Hasdeu, A. Philippide, Pericle Papahagi, 
Th. Capidan, Tache Papahagi, etc. 

Works published in this field after World War II have often represented the develop- 
ment of the previous interests of certain Romanian linguists. The work of A. Rosetti 
holds an important place among the studies dealing with the Balkan features of the 


? Kr. Sandfeld, Balkanphilologien. En oversigt over dens resultater og problemer (Copenhagen, 1926) 
and Linguistique balkanique. Problémes et résultats (Paris 1930); N. Trubetzkoy, Actes du premier 
Congrés International des linguistes (La Haye 10 —15 avril, 1928) (Leiden 1928), p. 18. 
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Romanian language. In his volume entitled Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie 
(1947a), Rosetti dedicated a special chapter to those studies concerned with the evolu- 
tion of Romanian among the Balkan languages, entitling it “Histoire du roumain et 
des langues balkaniques” (which deals mainly with problems of phonetics and voca- 
bulary). In the period following the appearance of this work, Rosetti collected his 
most important research in this field in the volume Linguistica (Rosetti 1965), one of 
its chapters significantly bearing the same title as in the former volume. Noteworthy 
are also other articles included in this volume e.g.: *Balcanica. Considérations sur 
l''Union linguistique balkanique’”; “La situation du roumain parmi les langues 
balkaniques” ; “A propos dela place du roumain parmi les langues romanes”, in which 
the author defines his view that Romanian is a Romance language as well as a Balkan 
language. 

A. Rosetti also clearly stated his point of view as regards the place of Romanian 
among the other Balkan languages in a paper (1966) read at the First International 
Congress of Balkan and South-East European Studies (Sofia, 1966). Among his 
comprehensive works on the history of the Romanian language he had already pub- 
lished a volume Limbile balcanice (Rosetti 1938) dealing with the Balkan features of 
Romanian. 

A special area in the study of Balkan linguistics is the research on the Romanian 
language substratum and on the Romanian-Albanian linguistic relations. Originated 
by B. P. Hasdeu at a time when necessary instruments of research were missing and 
neglected in the first half of our century, the study of the substratum of Romanian 
constituted, for three decades, the main concern of LI Russu, who published a great 
number of studies and articles synthetically collected in the monograph Limba traco- 
dacilor (1959), a second edition of which has recently appeared (1967). Russu tries 
to explain by means of the Thracian language a number of ‘pre-Latin’ words in the 
Romanian language. Cicerone Poghirc conducted his investigation in the same field, 
and after some detailed studies (Poghirc 1961, 1962a, 1963a) published a synthetic 
work dealing with the autochthonous elements of Romanian (1967b). The general 
problems of the Romanian substratum were also discussed in two papers by Vraciu 
(1963a, 1963b). The d-type vowel was studied by Petrovici (1965) in a comparative 
study of the Albanian and Romanian phonetic systems. 

A thorough knowledge of Albanian enabled G. Brincus to trace the Romanian- 
Albanian relations in almost all the sections of the language, relying especially on 
materials gathered in the course of dialectal fieldwork dedicated to phonetics (Brincus 
1961c), morphology (Brincus 1963, 1965), phraseology and vocabulary (Brincus 
1960b, 1960c, 1961a, 1961b, 1966a, 1966b). 


6. STUDIES IN INDO-EUROPEAN LINGUISTICS 


Research in Indo-European linguistics, first undertaken in the second half of the 
nineteenth century by B.P. Hasdeu (Poghirc 1963b, 1968), a friend and collaborator 
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of G.I. Ascoli and H. Schuchardt, was continued in the first half of this century by 
O. von Densusianu, Iuliu Valaori, Th. Capidan, N. Marinescu, Vl. Bánáteanu, Th. 
Simenschy, A. Graur, and others. In the last twenty-five years there has been an 
unprecedented development in the range of topics tackled by Indo-European scholars 
in this country. 

Among the theoretical problems, methodology was analyzed by Fischer (1954). 
Reconstruction (with examples from Latin and Romance) was tackled by Miháescu 
(1965), and the principles of studying extinct languages were dealt with in the works of 
Graur (1955) and Fischer (1961a). 

Common Indo-European has been the subject of several studies. In the field of 
phonetics Rosetti (1947b) analyzed gutturals (contrary to recent opinion, he argues 
the antiquity of k and k’, considering k* more recent) and the syllabic structure in 
Indo-European (Rosetti 1964). 

Problems of morphology were dealt with in a study of polysynthesis by Bánáteanu 
(1962b), and Ivánescu (1957a) concerned himself with the relationship between time, 
aspect, and duration in the Indo-European verb. 

À fundamental problem of Indo-European syntax, the construction of the verb, was 
discussed by Simenschy in La construction du verbe dans les langues indo-européennes 
(1949). 

Finally a question of onomasiology — the terms denoting the concept of ‘slave’ in 
some Indo-European languages — was examined by Wald (1963). 

In a series of articles entitled Cronica indoeuropeand Fischer set out to survey trends 
and developments in various fields. The first article deals with the deciphering of 
Creto-Mycenaen inscriptions (Fischer 1957). Two years later Frenkian (1959) took 
up the same problem. Fischer devoted two other ‘surveys’ to the Indo-European 
languages of Ancient Italy, one to their genealogical relationships (Fischer 1958), and 
the second, to their orthography (Fischer 1960). Unfortunately this series has not 
been continued. 

The genealogical relationships between some Indo-European languages were also 
investigated in other studies. Thus A. Vraciu examined the controversial issue of 
Italo-Celtic links, declaring himself against Italo-Celtic unity (Vraciu 1960a) and the 
problem of Balto-Slavonic links, admitting the existence of a linguistic community 
(Vraciu 1960b). The links between Greek and Old Macedonian were studied by Po- 
ghirc, who believes that they are genetically related (Poghirc 1960), an opinion also 
adopted by Vl. Georgiev (who had previously supported the Illyrian origin of the 
Macedonians). The linguistic position of the Illyrians was examined in a series of 
articles by Russu (1957-61), and in one of his books, Illirii (1969). 

The long debated problem of the origins of Armenian is dealt with by Bánáteanu 
(1961b), a well-known scholar of Armenian, who has published several works in this 
field (Poghirc 1964). Of particular importance is his contribution to the study of the 
influence of Urartic idioms upon Armenian (Bånåteanu 1964), in morphology and 
syntax (1963), in the vocabulary (1962a), in the formation of words (1960), as well as 
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in toponymy (1961a). Bänäteanu has also studied some “Mediterranean? influences 
upon Greek (1947a, 1947b), a question which, applied to Latin, has been the subject of 
research for Fischer (1963). An attempt to reveal non-Indo-European influences 
upon some Indo-European languages has been made by Ivánescu (1958, 1959). 

Naturally enough, a large number of important studies is devoted to Latin (Miháescu 
1960a). Another general presentation of the evolution of Latin apart from that of 
Rosetti (1938a, 1968b) is made in the first volume of [storia limbii románe, I. Limba 
latind (1965), a new treatise on the history of Romanian, a collective work supervised 
by A. Graur. 

Many detailed studies have been published by A. Graur, N.I. Barbu, E. Dobroiu, 
I. Fischer, Maria Iliescu, Liliana Macarie, and Sorin Stati in various journals of 
linguistics, examining aspects of Classical or of the so-called Vulgar Latin. 

The attention of Romanian scholars has not unexpectedly been focused upon Balkan 
Latin. Two monographs of unequal value and length deal with the language of Latin 
inscriptions in the Balkans, one by Miháescu, Limba latind in provinciile dunärene ale 
Imperiului Roman (1960b), and the other by Stati, Limba latind in inscriptiile din Dacia 
si Scythia Minor (1961b). The conclusions reached by both studies in connection 
with the Latin spoken in other parts of the Roman Empire are borne out by research: 
the unity of the language of inscriptions and the comparative lack of regionalisms. 
A study of the characteristic features of Oriental Latin, based particularly upon pres- 
ent Balkan Romance idioms, has been undertaken in a series of articles by Siadbei 
(1957a, 1958a, 1958c, 1961), while Miháescu (1966a, 1966b) has concentrated on Latin 
borrowings in Albanian. 

Greek has also been the subject of a number of studies. The phonology of Attic 
Greek in the classical period has been examined by means of modern methods in a 
series of papers by Lupas (1964, 1966, 1967, 1968), while the relationship between the 
frequency in usage of phonological oppositions and the notation of vowels in this 
dialect has been traced by Fischer (1961b). Problems of historical morphology have 
been tackled in articles by Stati (1958) and by Vant-Stef (1961, 1962). Finally, some 
matters of method regarding research into the language of Greek inscriptions in the 
Dobrudja have been discussed by Stati (1963). 

Sanskrit has also been the subject of studies by Romanian linguists. The first 
Sanskrit grammar in Romanian, that of Simenschy, Gramatica limbii sanscrite (1959), 
and some other papers by the same author, and by Al-George (1958) are noteworthy. 

The above-mentioned studies, dealing with a variety of problems pertaining to the 
whole Indo-European field, reveal a marked progress in this area achieved by Roma- 
nian linguistics since the Second World War. 


7. FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


7.1 The progress made over the last twenty years in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages has focused attention on the need for rapid and thorough learning as well as 
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for a reappraisal of the principles underlying teaching methods and devices. 

Among those who have contributed to this field, besides Bráescu, Modernizarea 
metodelor de studiere a limbilor străine (1966), and Novicicov, Predarea limbilor străine. 
Probleme lingvistice şi psihopedagogice (1968), Ban, Tripa, and Låszlö (1967), Caragiu- 
Marioteanu (1966), Chiosa (1964), Dimitrescu (1960), Novicicov (1961), Poghirc 
(1962b), Slama-Cazacu (1968b) are also noteworthy. 

Mention must also be made of the textbooks of Romanian for foreign students: 4 
course in modern Romanian by Cartianu, Levitchi, and Stefánescu-Drágánesti (1958), 
designed for the general public, Cours de langue roumaine by Cazacu, Chiosa, Caragiu- 
Marioteanu, Gutu-Romalo, and Bercescu (1967) and A course in contemporary 
Romanian by Cazacu, Chiosa, Caragiu-Mariofeanu, and Gutu-Romalo (1969), in- 
tended for students of philology. 


7.2 The contrastive analysis of languages, conceived as a theoretical means of 
emphasizing the specific features of a linguistic system by comparing it with another 
system has been given special attention in the last few years. 

Some investigations dedicated to these problems, even if they do not explicitly use 
the term 'contrastive', can nevertheless be included here: Colbert and Savin (1964), 
Copceag (1963), Gheorghiu (1965), Marinovici (1956), Nitä (1958), Stefänescu- 
Drágánesti (1966), Tátaru (1967), Vaimberg (1958), and Zacordonet (1956). 


8. GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


It is only since World War II that general linguistics has become an autonomous field 
of study in Romania. With few exceptions the theoretical problems of language 
investigation had previously merely been touched upon in works on Romanian philo- 


logy. 


8.1 After World War II, following the inclusion of general linguistics in under- 
graduate study curricula, several works based upon dialectical materialism have been 
published. 
Introducere in lingvisticä (1958), designed as a guide to the essentials of general 
linguistics for undergraduates, was brought out by a team of experts supervised by 
A. Graur. He had already published Studii de lingvisticá generald (Graur 1955), a 
survey of some important problems of general linguistics viewed from a personal 
standpoint, and some years later a new revised version was issued in 1965. 
Theoretical studies in the last two decades offer a many-sided analysis of the lin- 
guistic phenomena. Valuable contributions to understanding the essence of language 
(Coteanu 1960) were made, together with studies on language as reflecting some dia- 
lectical categories (the new and the old) (Graur 1960), possibility and reality (Stati 
1961a), necessity and contingency (Asan 1959); the peculiar functioning of certain 
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general laws in language was identified (Micláu 1960, Wald 1960). Graur (1954a, 
1958a, 1958b) and several younger investigators, Otobicu (1959), Vraciu (1961), and 
Poghirc (19672), stressed the peculiarities of linguistic laws. 

Linguistic research devoted much energy to the analysis of the social character of 
language and all that implies. Coja (1967) examined the social essence of language, 
while Ionascu (1962) showed the social aspect of the function of language elements; 
V. Rusu (1961) investigated the dependence of language upon society; in several 
papers, and in her survey Progresul ín limbä (1969), Wald endeavoured to trace the 
evolution of language and its specific dependence upon social evolution. Still under 
the heading of language-society relationships, Iordan (1960, 1962a) revealed the 
part played by the individual and the community in linguistic innovation, while Graur 
(1967) threw fresh light on the importance of imitation in linguistic dissemination; 
Micläu (1959) tried to show the conditions under which a national language may take 
shape, whereas E. Vasiliu (19592) described the appearance of language strata ranging 
from the social to the individual. 

Studies on the relationship between internal and external factors in language evolu- 
tion were published by Graur (1965b) and Rizescu (1961) emphasizing the results of 
interlanguage contacts. The latter was also the subject of a report by E. Petrovici 
read to the Tenth International Congress of Linguistics (Bucharest, 1967). The dis- 
appearance of some idioms as a result of the continuous diminution of their social 
relevance was illustrated with reference to Istroromanian by Coteanu (1957), and to 
Hispano-Jewish by Sala (1961, 1962). 

Romanian linguists also concerned themselves with the problems of the linguistic 
sign, and of language as system. Noteworthy papers are those of Stati (1962b), 
Copceag (19662), and Vintilä-Rädulescu (1966), analyzing the context of the linguistic 
sign; word-form/word-content relationships are tackled in articles by Graur (1953), 
Coteanu and E. Vasiliu (1960), L. Wald (1961), Micláu (1966), and Stati (1962a, 
1962b). Linguistic sign theory is approached in several studies by E. Vasiliu (1962) 
and subjected to complete analysis, including some personal viewpoints by Micláu 
(1962, 1963). 

Among the works on the history of linguistics, Scurtd istorie a lingvisticii by Graur 
and L. Wald (1961), which was reprinted (1965), is worthy of special note. D. Macrea 
has written a series of short monographs, later collected in the volumes Lingvisti şi 
filologi románi (Macrea 1959) and Studii de istorie a limbii si lingvisticii románe 
(Macrea 1965). 

General linguistics is the current concern of many younger investigators, regular 
contributors to the periodical collection Probleme de lingvisticd generalä (1959-67) and 
authors of papers read at many international congresses. 


8.2 In the last few decades language has ceased to be the exclusive playground of 
linguists; we have witnessed the intervention of psychology, mathematics, and cyber- 
netics in this field, and in recent years the emergence of border sciences like psycho- 
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linguistics, mathematical linguistics, linguistic statistics, automatic translation, etc. 

Romanian psycholinguistics has been boosted by Slama-Cazacu (1968a) in Jntro- 
ducere in psiholingvisticd, which not only surveys the theoretical and methodological 
aspects of this field but also includes a great deal of largely experimental original 
research. The decisive part played by context in any language communication has 
been stressed by the same author in her fundamental study, Limbaj si context (1959), 
which has also appeared in a French version. She investigated language learning and 
language development in the child in a series of articles, as well as in her book Dialogul 
la copii (1961). The means of achieving communication during productive activity 
were described by the same author in Comunicarea ín procesul muncii (1964). 

A many-sided investigation of the language-thought relation from varied viewpoints 
has been made by psychologists, logicians, and linguists. Thus T. Slama-Cazacu 
turned to language-thought relationships in ontogenesis, Relatiile dintre limbaj si 
gíndire in ontogenezä (1957). Relationships between grammar and logic, into which 
L. Sáineanu had done some pioneering work in the nineteenth century, were freshly 
approached in the thorough studies of Ivánescu (1963, 1964), H. Wald (1961), Vieru 
(1961), and Enescu (1967). 


8.3 Research in applied mathematical linguistics was originated in Romania around 
1960 by Gr. C. Moisil’s papers on the mechanics of Romanian grammar; basic 
problems of noun morphology (Moisil 1962), as well as verb morphology (Moisil 
1960), were treated at the level of computer precision requirements. The first algorithm 
for English-Romanian automatic translation was an application of the investigations 
by Nistor-Domonkos (1966). The first experiments in automatic translation were 
done with the Timishoara Polytechnical College's MECIPT calculator and were based 
upon this algorithm. Preliminary research for Hungarian-Romanian and Russian- 
Romanian automatic translation has been conducted at Cluj University in the last 
few years. 

A survey of mathematical linguistics was provided by Marcus, Nicolau, and Stati 
in Introducere in lingvistica matematicd (1966). 

Solomon Marcus approached algebraic linguistics and published Introduction 
mathématique à la linguistique structurale (1967b) and Algebraic linguistics. Analytical 
models (1967a). In a series of articles he defined the distribution classes of Romanian 
adjectives (Marcus 1962b), and investigated morphological homonymy and the 
grammatical classes of Romanian adjectives, the status of supplementary predicative 
elements, and the different types of adverbials in Romanian (1965). S. Marcus also 
worked out a mathematical model of grammatical gender which has thrown fresh 
light on the Romanian neuter and personal genders (1962a). 

A statistical description of standard Romanian phonological structure was made by 
Roceric-Alexandrescu in Fonostatistica limbii románe (1968); copious excerpting 
yielded a great deal of statistical information regarding phoneme frequency in 
different positions, the duration of phonological sequences (syllables, words), and 
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phonemic entropy. Such data will point to certain peculiarities of Romanian which 
cannot be detected by other methods; they may also encourage comparison with other 
Romance languages or languages belonging to other linguistic families. 


9. 


This has been an attempt to outline the main achievements in the field of linguistics in 
Romania during the last twenty-five years. It is certainly not without significance for 
the standards attained by Romanian linguistics that Romania played host to two out- 
standing international events, the Tenth International Congress of Linguists (1967) 
and the Twelfth International Congress of Romance Linguistics and Philology (1968). 

This survey does not claim to be exhaustive, but it suggests the great range of 
subjects, and the diversity of research methods, as well as the future prospects for 
linguistics in Romania. 
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OLD CELTIC LANGUAGES 


WOLFGANG MEID 


The main issues in the field of Celtic studies in the last few decades have been: 

a) the survey of the still extant modern Celtic languages and their grammatical 
(mainly phonological) description; 

b) the editing and philological interpretation of important parts of the literary or 
epigraphic tradition of the older Celtic languages; and 

c) the prehistory (in its widest sense) of Celtic and the early history of the Celtic 
languages. 


While a) is outside of the scope of the present paper (this being concerned only with 
the older Celtic languages), the use of modern linguistic techniques involved in this 
study and the results arrived at thereby have of course also influenced the method- 
ological approach to the earlier periods of the Celtic languages. 


b) In the middle of this century basic philological work was being done in various 
fields. 

For Continental Celtic, a new corpus of all that remains of Gaulish has been com- 
piled, in two independent parts, by J. Whatmough, the British-born philologist at 
Harvard. The first part, incorporated in The prae-Italic dialects of Italy by Whatmough, 
Conway, and Johnson(1933), covers the not very numerous remains of Cisalpine Gaul 
and also of Liguria. The second, an independent publication, concerns Transalpine 
Gaul and adjacent regions (Whatmough 1948-51); its title, The dialects of ancient 
Gaul, however, is misleading, for although the material is arranged on a regional 
basis there is no attempt at any dialectographical description or analysis, this obvious- 
ly being reserved for his grammar of Gaulish of which so far only one fascicle has 
appeared and that posthumously (Whatmough 1963). The text of The dialects of 
ancient Gaul unfortunately has been reproduced on several microfilm rolls which are 
this difficult to use; for the same reason obviously very few libraries have acquired the 
work, so that for all practical purposes it might as well be nonexistent.! Annoying 
though it is, this situation need not unduly worry Celticists. Whatmough's writings on 
Gaulish, pretentious as they are, leave so much to be desired (his readings of the 


1 The dialects of ancient Gaul has finally appeared in print (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1970) [author's note in proof]. 
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inscriptions, for example, are most unreliable, his philological or linguistic comments 
sometimes atrocious), that one gladly does without most of it. It is only to be hoped 
that the deficiencies of Whatmough’s enterprise will speed up the preparation of what 
promises to be the authoritative corpus of the Gaulish remains under the direction 
of the noted French epigrapher and philologist M. Lejeune (see Duval 1960). Lejeune 
is also the editor of Celtiberica (1955), a collection and interpretation of the so-called 
*Celtiberian' inscriptions, 

Celtiberian is perhaps the one important addition to our knowledge of ancient 
Continental Celtic, though in spite of the claims of its protagonists a somewhat doubt- 
ful one as far as its Celtic character is concerned. There is no doubt, however, that 
it is an Indo-European language. The discovery was made possible by the new deci- 
pherment of the Iberic script by Gómez-Moreno (1922) which disposed of the older, 
faulty one by Hiibner (1893) and which revealed that — far from showing a linguistic 
unity (non-Indo-European of course), as had been assumed — the pre- or non-Roman 
inscriptions of the Hispanic Peninsula fell into two different groups, covering separate 
areas: one truly ‘Iberic’ in the (south)east, and another of Indo-European character in 
the central part and in the north. There are also inscriptions in Latin script in the 
west which appear to be attestations of an Indo-European language. Scholars are 
divided as to whether the remains of the Indo-European area testify to one or several 
Indo-European languages. Tovar (1961:76-111) believes the language of the inscrip- 
tions of the north-central area (the two longer inscriptions are from Luzaga and 
Pefialba da Villestar, the latter in Latin script) to be an ancient dialect of Celtic (g- 
Celtic in character), and labels it *Celtiberian' ; the western remains (three inscriptions, 
from Lamas de Moledo, Arroyo de Puerco, and the recently discovered Cabego das 
Fráguas), because of the apparently preserved IE p, he considers to be evidence of 
another, non-Celtic, Indo-European language (Tovar 1966). As IE p is found in 
names also in the central area (Complutum) as well, Tovar assumes more than one 
layer of Indo-European languages, and so does Schmoll (1959). On the evidence of 
certain personal names or name-formations which are distributed equally over both 
the north-central and the western area, Untermann (1962) however sees no reason to 
assign the inscriptions to different languages; on the contrary, he believes that they 
should be treated as evidence of one single language which however he hesitates to 
regard as Celtic. From a methodological point the objection seems valid; indeed if the 
two areas represent one language, this can hardly have been a dialect of Celtic. Al- 
though I would not regard the preservation of IE p as a strong argument against 
Celtic (it might have been preserved in this particularly remote dialect), taken in 
conjunction with the lack of distinctively Celtic grammatical features in the so-called 
Celtiberian inscriptions and with a non-Celtic feature like the ending -o of the gen.sg. 
of o-stems (Untermann 1967; all Celtic dialects have or had -7) it seems decisive. The 
only evidence for Celtic, in my opinion, is lexical, which may be due to super- or sub- 
stratum and as such does testify to the presence of Celts in the Iberian Peninsula. 
There is, however, no conclusive evidence to show that the basic structure of *Celti- 
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berian’ was Celtic; it can only be shown to be a western Indo-European language. 

In this connection it should also be noted that while K. H. Schmidt (1957) and D. 
Ellis Evans (1967) have concentrated on the personal names of Gaul proper, long- 
standing investigations by Weisgerber (1960) into the personal names on the Roman 
inscriptions of the Rhine provinces — with only statistical results thus far — and 
recent research by H. Kuhn (1962, with Hachmann and Kossack) into the personal 
and geographical names of the Celtic-Germanic border regions have revealed indica- 
tions of the presence of other linguistic groups(non-Celtic, non-Germanic, and at least 
one non-Indo-European) in these areas, so that even here there is the strong possibility 
that some of what has been regarded previously as Gaulish or Celtic may not in fact 
be that at all. Pokorny (1938) pointed out a number of names with IE p in Gaul 
proper and elsewhere which he considered ‘Illyrian’ at the time (see under c) below). 

Philological activity in the field of Insular Celtic, while evident in many ways, has 
produced notable results in two major areas: in that of Early Irish law and Early Welsh 
poetry. In both cases, a highly difficult technical or poetic language and — partly as a 
result thereof — faulty transmission had long prevented a real understanding and 
evaluation of this important tradition. In the field of Irish law, most of which even 
today is still unedited, it was R. Thurneysen of Bonn who by a series of exemplary 
editions and interpretations of some of the fundamental tracts (dealing with surety, 
procedure, and recompensation) laid the foundation of this special branch of Irish 
studies (Thurneysen 1928, 1931). Today it is the sole domain of D.A. Binchy, out- 
standing as a jurist as well as a linguist, who not only has edited, with enlightening 
comments, some very interesting tracts (such as on sick-maintenance in Irish law and 
on the compensation of leeches; Binchy 1938a and b, 1966), but who has also repeated- 
ly pointed out the great antiquity — linguistic and otherwise — of these traditions. 
Linguistically the oldest strata of the Old Irish law tracts — consisting originally of 
orally transmitted heptasyllabic alliterative verse — are as early as the sixth or sevenht 
century and thus considerably older than the language of the Old Irish glosses, in fatc 
the earliest literary tradition in the Irish language. 

In the case of Early Welsh poetry — the difficult poetry of the Gododdin, of Aneirin, 
Taliesin and the rest — it is to one man alone, Sir Ifor Williams, that we owe most of 
the enlightening work on this subject. Unfortunately all his editions and commentaries 
are in Welsh which has prevented to a great degree their being known and made use 
of outside of Wales. But one of his editions, the Canu Taliesin (1960), has now been 
prepared in English by J. Caerwyn Williams (1968), and there are also in English his 
Lectures on Early Welsh poetry (1944). According to tradition, Aneirin and Taliesin 
lived in the sixth century. While not all the poetry attributed to these or other legend- 
ary poets was in fact composed by them it is argued convincingly by I. Williams that at 
least parts of the tradition go back as far as 600 and thus represent the oldest Welsh 
tradition. This early date, however, is doubted by Dillon (1967 :216). 

In the field of Breton, L. Fleuriot (1960) has discovered and edited a considerable 
number of Old Breton glosses which form an important addition to our still somewhat 
scanty knowledge of the early phase of this language. 
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c) The attempts at elucidating the prehistory of Celtic and the early history of the 
Celtic languages concern their Indo-European origins as well as their supposed various 
contacts with specified or unspecified Indo-European or non-Indo-European lan- 
guages or language-groups. Inasmuch as scholars preferred either to follow Indo- 
European lines or to look for extraneous, in particular substratum influences, there 
have been two marked trends which — in their extreme form — might be character- 
ized thus: 

1. Celtic is a subgroup of Indo-European, and the properties of the Celtic lan- 
guages are to be explained either from Indo-European or from subsequent internal 
development; extraneous influences are either unproven or within narrow limits. 

2. The Celtic languages are basically non-Indo-European in type and structure, and 
therefore their genetic Indo-European origins are of minor significance. 

Position 1 derives directly from the neogrammarian period of Brugmann, Zimmer, 
and Windisch; among its adherents or defenders, explicit or by implication, may be 
listed Thurneysen, Vendryes, Dillon, and recently Watkins (1962), as well as the 
present writer (Meid 1963). 

Position 2 has been held by Pokorny (1927-30), Lewy (1942), and Wagner (1954). 
Its origins may be traced back to the period when Hebrew was believed to be the root 
of all languages. 

There can be little doubt however that both these positions in their extreme forms 
are to some extent unrealistic, being oversimplifications — in one way or another — of 
a very complex linguistic and sociological situation to which a great many factors have 
contributed. Thus a more differentiated approach seems to be called for, including 
genetic as well as typological, geographical, and chronological considerations, and 
treating Celtic as an entity in its own right rather than something conditioned by 
Indo-European origins or substratum influences. There are indications that this new 
trend, initiated to a considerable extent by the scholars of group 2 themselves, is well 
on its way and promises good results (see particularly Greene 19662). 

In linguistic history, like that of the Celtic languages which span a period of more 
than 2000 years, the time factor is of considerable importance, causing structural 
rearrangements on a large scale and in this particular case typological changes as well. 
The Indo-European element becomes less prominent with the process of time while 
a new type, determined by various factors such as geographical position and environ- 
ment, emerges. This situation justifies a separate treatment of the older Celtic lan- 
guages which are still Jargely Indo-European in character, and the modern ones where 
structural and typological considerations take precedence. 


The central problems of Celtic grammar are — in one form or another — present in 
all the Celtic languages. 

In the field of phonology, primary stress has been placed on the consonant system 
and its mutations. The Celtic mutations are lenition, nasalization, and gemination of 
consonants, due to intervocalic position, preceding nasal, or assimilation, respectively. 
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In word-interior position these are simply norma! phonetic developments and have no 
special significance. But they also arose in word-initial position due to sandhi (word- 
group treated as one word). In this position, in the Insular Celtic languages, they 
became morphophonemic, i.e. they acquired grammatical status by taking over the 
functions of the preceding endings which originally caused these mutations and which 
were lost for phonetic reasons. The chronology of the mutations has been established 
for British by K. Jackson in his monumental Language and history in early Britain 
(1953), which also deals with all other problems of historical phonology. A continua- 
tion of this for Breton is the same author’s equally monumental Historical phonology 
of Breton (1967). There has been a controversy between Greene and Jackson con- 
cerning Old Irish gemination and its supposed British counterpart, spirant mutation. 
Greene (1956, 1966b) holds that Old Irish gemination (an initial mutation due to the 
assimilation of original final s or other consonants to the following initial consonant 
according to Thurneysen) is in fact only a graphic device to express nonlenition, while 
the British spirant mutation, far from supposing geminates in initial position, is the 
result of a secondary lenition. This is contested by Jackson (1960). The arguments, 
mainly structural ones, are too technical to be resuméd here. It would seem that 
a neat distinction between phonetic causes and secondary phonological or morpho- 
phonemic structures needs to be established to settle this problem. Another contro- 
versial matter is whether Gaulish (or Continental Celtic in general) had lenition or not. 
Lenition has been assumed by Tovar (1958:14) and others but rejected by Pokorny 
(1949, 1953:135) and recently by Evans (1967:401-3). It seems that Pokorny did not 
sufficiently distinguish between normal phonetic and morphophonemic lenition and 
was in fact battling against the latter. There can be no doubt that Gaulish had no 
initial mutations of the Insular Celtic type, i.e. with grammatical function, but there 
is sufficient evidence to show that lenition as such (intervocalic weakening of con- 
sonants) was a strongly developed tendency in Continental Celtic, and the subsequent 
development of Western Romance languages also points in this direction (Martinet 
1952). 

The q”/p relationship has been interpreted on an allophonic basis by Hamp (1958) 
whereas Whatmough (1966) in a somewhat confused paper submits unsifted evidence 
for a variation of qu, k, and p in Gaulish names. 

In the field of vocalism, the laryngeal theory — in spite of Hamp's efforts (1965) — 
seems to have no specific bearing on Celtic and has not stimulated much study. 

While not much significant work has been done on the noun and the pronoun, there 
still being much room for investigation especially in the field of word-formation, the 
verbal system has at all times attracted a good deal of attention. This is mainly due 
to the fact that the Celtic verb, while having preserved many archaic Indo-European 
features and being on the whole rather irregular, has developed such peculiar struc- 
tures as the twofold inflection according to absolute or conjunct position, intransitive- 
passive formations characterized by r-endings, infixed and suffixed pronouns, etc. 

The absolute and conjunct inflection of the Old Irish verb (partly preserved also in 
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British) has been a continuous problem since the beginning of Celtic studies, and there 
have been three main theories: 

1) endings of the absolute inflection correspond to the Indo-European primary, 
those of the conjunct inflection to the Indo-European secondary endings (Windisch, 
Zimmer, Thurneysen, Brugmann, Pokorny, Wagner, Watkins, and others); 

2) absolute = IE athematic, conjunct = IE thematic inflection (Meillet’s theory, 
taken up by Borgstróm and partly by Pedersen); and 

3) only the conjunct inflection is of Indo-European origin — secondary endings; 
absolute inflection is a Celtic innovation brought about by the suffixation of personal 
pronouns (Pedersen, Dillon). 

In a recent study (Meid 1963) I have discussed all previous theories and produced 
new arguments to support the basic correctness of theory 1. The distinction of ab- 
solute and conjunct which prevails throughout the entire verbal system (with the ex- 
ception of the original perfect formations) has spread from the present active which 
originally was an injunctive (an archaic Indo-European formation with secondary 
endings) to which particle(s) could either be prefixed or suffixed, *bheret i giving 
*bhereti, O.Ir. berid, *to bheret, O.Ir. do-beir, but not both at the same time (a forma- 
tion like Skt. pra-bharati presupposes bharati, IE *bhereti). The syntactic pattern 
involved which is valid through the subsequent reshaping of the verbal forms and 
categories, has been independently established by Watkins (1963) in an important 
paper on the comparative syntax of the Old Irish verb, in which he shows that all 
syntactic patterns of archaic Old Irish are found again in Vedic Indic and elsewhere. 
Subsequent explanations of the absolute-conjunct distinction by Kurylowicz (1964: 
131-4) and Rix (1967) assume a reduction of *to-bhereti to *to-bheret or a redistribu- 
tion of present and injunctive on account of the identification of stress of the proto- 
tonic form with the imperative which — in most of its forms — had the Indo-European 
secondary endings (being an old injunctive). The explanations are hardly credible. 

In a stimulating study on the Indo-European origins of the Celtic verb, Watkins 
(1962), after outlining the history of the IE s-aorist, explains both the O.Ir. s-sub- 
junctive and the 7-preterite as successors of the IE s-aorist, the former by functional 
shift (the s-aorist pushed into modal use when the original perfect established itself as 
preterite), the latter by loss of s between root-final liquid and ending t in the 3rd sg., 
*bher-s-t giving *bert, and by subsequent rearrangement of the paradigm (sg. 1 
*bert-ü>-biurt, etc.). Both explanations are ingenious, but have been contested. 
Kuryłowicz (1964), W.P. Schmid (1963), and K.H. Schmidt (1966) insist on the IE 
s-subjunctive, and Wagner (1960) prefers to compare the 7-preterite with the Germanic 
dental preterite and Slavic aorist formations in -t-. In another paper, Watkins (1966b) 
tries to connect the O.Ir. f-future, which normally is, though with difficulty, related 
to the Latino-Faliscan b- or f-future (Meid 1968), with Indo-Iranian desiderative 
adjectives in -su- (-sw- giving f in Old Irish). The strong future formations are ex- 
plained by Schmidt (1966) as differentiation from originally undifferentiated sub- 
junctive-futures. 
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Numerous studies deal with the so-called ‘passive’ formations with r-endings. It 
is evident that their passive function is due to reinterpretation (no-m-berar *they 
carry me’ > ‘I am carried’); intransitive verbs have no passive meaning: tiagair means 
‘they (= an undefined number) go’. The most recent attempt at explaining the Celtic 
r-formations is by E. Neu (1968:161-9) within the framework of a study dedicated in 
the first instance to the Hittite mediopassive. Neu, who presents a new theory of the 
Indo-European verbal diatheses, positing only activum and medio-passivum (this 
being intransitive in origin and the source of the medium, the passive, and the perfect), 
explains the r-forms in Celtic as an original 3rd plural of the mediopassive. His theory, 
not fully worked out, looks promising though, and its application to Celtic as well as 
its implications for the entire Indo-European verbal system ought to be seriously 
examined. 

Among the not too many syntactic studies the more important ones deal with the 
syntax of the verb. Apart from Watkins’ already mentioned paper (1963), an impor- 
tant article by Bergin (1938) must be noted, in which the great Irish philologist demon- 
strates that in archaic Old Irish the verb (contrary to the Old Irish rule by which it 
takes first place) may occupy the sentence-final position. In this position a simple verb 
(instead of having absolute endings) is conjunct in form, and a compound verb is 
prototonic (instead of deuterotonic, as in initial position). Wagner (1967) doubts the 
validity of this rule and thinks it is only one of several related modes of hypotactical 
juncture. For Wagner the syntactic patterns of the Celtic verb are typologicaily non- 
Indo-European; in his book (1959) he compares mainly Hamitic structures. This is 
also the opinion of Pokorny (1927-30). An important study by H. Lewis (1942) deals 
with the syntax of the Welsh verb. He shows that Early Welsh — in agreement with 
Gaulish — has preserved the sequence subject — verb — object. Irish passive con- 
structions, explained as being due to supposed external agents, are discussed in a book 
by H. Hartmann (1954). In an article on the syntax of the prohibitive clause in Old Irish 
(Meid 1962) I have tried to show that inhibitive clauses use na + imperative, preven- 
tive clauses ni + pres. subjunctive and that this reflects an IE distinction preserved 
in Vedic where the contrast was between må + present or aorist injunctive. 

In the field of the lexicon and etymology we still suffer from incomplete or non- 
existent dictionaries. Fortunately the dictionary of the Royal Irish Academy (1913-) 
is now almost complete (lacking only B and part of C), and at least for Old Breton, 
thanks to L. Fleuriot (1964), we have a complete glossary. The Welsh dictionary by 
the University of Wales (1950—) is progressing, and so is a historical dictionary of 
Breton compiled by R. Hemon (1958-). But there is still no comprehensive etymologi- 
cal dictionary of Celtic or of any major Celtic language apart from two outdated ones 
on Scottish Gaelic and Breton and the even more outdated Urkeltischer Sprachschatz 
by Stokes (1894). The etymological dictionary of Old Irish started late in his life by 
Vendryes (1959, 1960) completed only two fascicles (letters A; M, N, O, P) with no 
further progress after the author's death. Fleuriot's glossary of Old Breton is also 
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valuable for its etymological notes, but for Welsh there is a complete blank. For 
Celtic etymology Pokorny's Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (1949—) of 
which now the Celtic indexes have also appeared, and the relevant sections of the 
major grammars (Pedersen 1909-13, Thurneysen 1946, Morris Jones 1913) remain the 
only more or less reliable sources. A collection of the lexical items common to Insular 
Celtic would fill a very regretable lacuna and would be a tool to sort out the Indo- 
European from the Celtic or exclusively British stock. 

As regards the origin of Celtic, Pokorny(1938) attributed it to a fusion of two Indo- 
European cultures, the Bronze-age south-central European tumulus-culture and the 
east-central European urnfield-culture (Lausitz) which gave rise to the Iron-age Hall- 
statt culture (from 800 B.C.). The urnfield element to which he attributed a great 
number of proper names with non-Celtic features (for instance with IE p) he called 
‘Illyrian’, later *Veneto-Illyrian' (1953:106). While today there can be no longer a 
question of ‘Illyrians’ all over Europe(this name being applicable only for a relatively 
unimportant people on the Adriatic), the non-Celtic linguistic evidence still remains 
and awaits reinterpretation. There has been the “Alteuropâisch” theory of H Krahe 
(1954: 48-71), positing a central European dialect of late Indo-European, but this 
needs further differentiation. To W.P. Schmidt (1968) Krahe’s ‘Alteuropäisch’ is 
nothing but Indo-European itself, and this seems to be the opinion of Watkins as well 
(1966a) when he affirms, in his rejection of Italo-Celtic, that the common features of 
Italic and Celtic are rooted in Indo-European, not in any subsequent linguistic unit. 
I have attributed them to a larger dialect area of late Western Indo-European (Meid 
1967: 70-3). Recently the doubtful concept of Italo-Celtic has been defended again 
by Dillon (1967:213). Dillon also holds that ‘the Celts emerge as a separate people 
about 2000 B.C.’ (p. 214) because he thinks that the time of the urnfields is too late for 
the separation of Celtic as a distinct dialect (p. 2). This would put back “Italo-Celtic’ 
(or whatever this term stands for) into the third millenium B.C. 

The opinions about the various invasions of the Celts into the British Isles are too 
manifold and too diverse to be recorded here, and I prefer to refer to Pokorny's dis- 
cussion of them in his Keltologie (Pokorny 1953:103-29). According to Pokorny, 
who revives and elaborates an idea previously expressed by Morris Jones, the Celts 
met there a population who spoke a Hamito-Semitic language, but he also discerns in 
the languages of the British Isles traces of a northern-oriented (Arctic, Eskimoid?) 
substratum to which he ascribes the group-inflecting and passivistic character of the 
Insular Celtic languages, Irish in particular. While his arguments, all deriving from 
syntax (or from anthropology), cannot be considered conclusive, the notion of a 
strong substratum influence in Insular Celtic has a high degree of probability and 
should not be dismissed lightly. But while Pokorny invites scepticism by trying hard 
to pin down the prehistoric peoples or cultures to which he thinks these particular 
influences are due, Lewy (1942) and Wagner (1959) who continue this line of thought 
are more cautious. They merely connect structural patterns with geographical areas, 
thus working out a linguistic typology on a geographical basis. Applied to Celtic, an 
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Indo-European dialect brought secondarily to Western Europe, this approach is only 
that of the substratum theory in anonymous disguise. A future history of the Celtic 
languages, something very much to be desired, should stress equally their genetic 
origins (Indo-European or otherwise) and their typological affinities, but should 
finally detach itself from such origin-oriented points of view and treat the Celtic 
languages as selfcontained entities in their own right. 
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MODERN CELTIC LANGUAGES 


MAGNE OFTEDAL 


1. DEFINITIONS 


1.1 In its widest sense the term ‘Modern Celtic’ includes six languages: Scottish 
Gaelic, Irish, Manx, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. The first three of these belong to the 
GOIDELIC or Gaelic branch of the Celtic languages, the latter three to the BRYTHONIC 
or Britannic Branch.! They are all generally labelled INSULAR CELTIC as opposed to 
CONTINENTAL CELTIC, according to the almost universal consensus that Breton, 
although spoken on the Continent today, was introduced into Brittany by immigrants 
from Great Britain from the fifth century on. Breton was earlier believed to be a direct 
continuation of Gaulish, and this hypothesis has been partially revived by Falc'hun 
(1963, vol. 1), who, basing his belief on extensive researches in Breton dialect geo- 
graphy, concludes (p. 341): ‘Je suis persuadé que le dialecte vannetais, surtout au sud 
du Blavet, est une survivance gauloise peu influencée par l'apport breton [1.e. British], 
et les autres dialectes un gaulois simplement plus marqué par la langue des immigrés 
d'origine insulaire.' I prefer to leave this question open, but see 10.10, below. 


1.2 Opinions differ somewhat as to the beginning of the ‘Modern’ period of some 
of these languages, especially Irish. While Thurneysen (1946:1) holds that MODERN 
IRISH begins with the seventeenth century, Pedersen (1909:9) writes: ‘Den Anfang der 
neuirischen Periode darf man kaum viel später als ums Jahr 1500 setzen.” The Book of 
the Dean of Lismore, written in the first half of the sixteenth century, is generally 
accepted as the first important written document of MODERN SCOTTISH GAELIC. The 
history of Manx is very little known, for lack of old documents; MODERN MANX may, 
however, conveniently be regarded as beginning about or some time before 1600 A.D.: 
the Manx translation of the Book of Common Prayer dates from the years between 
1604 and 1610. Thurneysen (1946:2) dates MODERN WELSH ‘roughly from the appear- 
ance of the first printed works in the sixteenth century'. This is not much at variance 
with Pedersen's dating, from the Reformation (1909:14). Morris Jones, however, 
dates ‘Early Modern Welsh’ from the fourteenth century and ‘Late Modern Welsh’ 
from the sixteenth (Morris Jones 1921:iii). Thurneysen fixes no limit for the begin- 


1 The Goidelic branch has often been labelled ‘Q-Celtic’, the Brythonic branch ‘P-Celtic’; on the 
inadequacy of these terms, see Hamp 1958, Whatmough 1966, and Greene 1966b. 
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ning of MODERN CORNISH, but Pedersen (1909:18) characterizes a document from 1611 
as Modern, and Lewis (1946:1) similarly dates Modern Cornish from the end of the 
sixteenth century. Most authorities now seem to agree that MODERN BRETON begins 
about 1600 A.D. 


1.3 Of course the determination of such periods is largely arbitrary, depending 
chiefly on extralinguistic factors such as the introduction of printing, the propagation 
of literacy, etc. As the scope of contributions to the present volume was left to the 
authors' discretion, I find it legitimate (and, for several reasons, desirable) to con- 
centrate on Modern Celtic languages in a more restricted sense: Celtic languages 
which survived long enough to be investigated, in their spoken forms, by the linguistic 
methods developed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This definition excludes 
Cornish, which ceased to be spoken in the second half of the eighteenth century. On 
the other hand it includes Manx, now extinct but investigated in the field by Jackson, 
who, as late as 1950-51, found a few very old people who had spoken Manx in their 
youth (see Jackson 1955:1-3).? Emphasis will be laid on the study of dialects and 
lexicography, as these have been subject to more, and often better, research than have 
other fields of linguistics. Grammar books, for instance, are usually prescriptive 
rather than descriptive, and in most cases it is virtually impossible to determine how 
far, if at all, they are the results of independent linguistic research rather than mere 
repetitions of traditional sets of grammatical decrees. 


1.4 Studies of place names and personal names, although quite numerous within the 
field of Celtic studies, will not be dealt with here, partly because onomastics con- 
stitutes only one small part of lexicography and partly because the history of names 
usually goes back far beyond the Modern period. For similar reasons, etymological 
lexicography will not be taken into consideration. 


2. NATURE OF THE STUDIES 


2. Within the field of dialect studies it is true of Modern Celtic, as of most other 
European languages, that phonology has received more attention than morphology 
(including inflection and derivation), and morphology more than syntax. This order 


* Numbers and estimates concerning the contemporary Celtic languages: According to the census 
of 1961, the number of Gaelic speakers in Scotland was 76,587, and the number of Welsh speakers in 
Wales, 656,002. The Irish official statistics do not tell us much, since they do not distinguish between 
native speakers and the far more numerous part of the population who have learnt the language in 
school. About 50,000 native speakers is the rough estimate of two Irish experts whom I have asked; 
some would probably put it considerably lower. For Breton there are no statistics at all. Optimists 
sometimes give the number of Breton speakers as about one million; pessimists (and antagonists of 
the language) give estimates of half a million or less. The truth is possibly to be found about half-way 
between the two extremes, which would mean that Breton counts roughly as many speakers as Welsh. 
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of preference is observed not only in the selection of topics for description (there are 
far more phonological studies than morphological ones, and only a relatively small 
number of syntactic studies), but also within separate monographs, where phonology 
is given most of the space and syntax is dealt with even more cursorily than morpho- 
logy. My own description of a Scottish Gaelic dialect (Oftedal 1956) is typical 
of this lopsided approach: it contains 163 pages of ‘Phonology’ and 82 pages of 
‘Morphology’; what little there is of syntactic information is scattered through the 
section on morphology and the chapter on ‘Morphophonemics’ (14 pages). Another 
type of dialect description is that containing only phonological information and some 
sample texts but nevertheless provided with a comprehensive title such as The dialect 
of X or The Irish of Y. 


2.2 The bias in favor of phonology is readily explained. Many of these descriptions 
were originally written as M.A. or Ph.D. theses by people who had only limited time 
and resources at their disposal. It is much easier, and requires much less material, 
to analyze the sound system of a dialect than to describe its system of inflection and 
derivation, not to mention its system of combining derived and inflected forms into 
sentences, a system which can be satisfactorily explained only after examination of a 
very large collection of utterances, so large, indeed, that it was difficult to collect 
before the era of the tape-recorder and difficult to analyze before the age of the elec- 
tronic computer. The tape-recorder as a practical instrument of linguistic fieldwork 
has only been accessible for a little more than twenty years, and the computer has only 
very recently made its first appearance on the linguistic scene. On another difficulty 
in the grammatical analysis of Celtic languages, see 4.2-4.3 below. 


3. PHONOLOGY 


3.1 In the preceding paragraphs I have used the term ‘phonology’ rather loosely 
to designate phonetics, phonemics, and the historical study of sounds. This 
has been done primarily for the purpose of distinguishing the study of sounds 
from the study of meaningful units. In Celtic linguistics, these three nonmor- 
phemic aspects of language (phonetics, phonemics, and history of sounds) were 
not, to my knowledge, kept strictly apart until Borgstrøm (1937:142—50) outlined the 
phonemic system of the Scottish Gaelic dialect of Barra, after having given (73-142) a 
combined phonetic and historical survey of the sounds of the dialect. Borgstrom's 
main source of inspiration was the writings of the Prague school, particularly TCLP 
4.309ff., to which he explicitly referred (Trubetzkoy's Grundzüge der Phonologie, so 
decisive for the development of linguistics in Western Europe, did not appear until 
1939). Some investigators of Celtic dialects followed Borgstrem's example in setting 
up phonemic systems, e.g. Oftedal (1956), de Bürca (1958), and Mac an Fhailigh 
(1968), and Borgstrem himself continued and further developed this practice (Borg- 
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strom 1940, 1941). The phonemic theories of these authors had already become some- 
what less dependent on the teachings of the Prague school. They were gradually more 
influenced by the Linguistic Circle of Copenhagen and by some of the new American 
schools of thought initiated by L. Bloomfield (1933) and continued by many others, . 
among whom Pike has been one of the most influential with European phonemicists. 
Most other Celtic dialectologists have remained faithful to the tradition of describing 
sounds only phonetically and explaining their historical origins, but some of them use 
rather “broad” transcriptions which are, in fact, very nearly phonemic. This is especial- 
ly true of Ó Cuiv (1944), de Bhaldraithe (1945), and Breatnach (1947), all describing 
Irish dialects. Falc'hun (1951) is strongly influenced by the theories of the Prague 
school, although his book on the Breton consonant system (dialect of Léon) is not 
primarily a phonemic description. During the last couple of decades, phonemic 
structures have been described, or problems of phonemics discussed, in a number of 
articles especially devoted to the structural study of sound systems. One might men- 
tion studies by Jackson (1967b) on Scottish Gaelic, Sommerfelt (1952, 1960, and 
1965a) on Irish, and A. R. Thomas (1959, 1961, and 1966), C. H. Thomas (1964), Pilch 
(1957), Watkins (1967), and Oftedal (1969) on Welsh. Jackson (1961) has given a 
thoroughgoing account of the phonemic system of a Breton dialect. 


3.2 Description of sound systems in terms of distinctive features, as launched by 
Jakobson, Fant, and Halle (1951) and again by Jakobson and Halle (1956), has, as far 
as I know, not been attempted for any Celtic language or dialect (but the present 
writer has made some use of it in a brief discussion of Welsh vowels, Oftedal 1969). 


3.3 The most recent theories, which regard phonemics as outdated and have given a 
new meaning to the term ‘phonology’, are represented by MacAulay (1966) and A.R. 
Thomas (1966). 


3.4 Phonetics is decidedly the best-covered part of Celtic phonology. Most of the 
work has, as might be expected, been done 'impressionistically', by investigators who 
took down in phonetic characters what they heard, and interpreted it in terms of 
articulation and of auditory resemblance to sounds from better-known languages such 
as English, French, or German. Very little has been done for Celtic by experimental 
phoneticians. Sommerfelt (1925) gives some kymographic tracings at the end of his 
description of Cyfeiliog Welsh, and J.J.G. Davies (1936a and b) bases his studies of 
Cardiganshire Welsh plosives and nasals upon kymographic tracings and palatograms. 
Falc'hun, by far the leading experimental phonetician among Celtic scholars, has 
written two important studies (1938 and 1951) on Breton consonants, based on labora- 
tory experiments. In the field of acoustic phonetics it is now possible, thanks to the 
portable tape-recorder, to bring field material to the laboratory and have it analyzed 


* Jackson's paper (1967b) is more than a phonemic study: it is above all an inquiry into the origin of 
palatalization. 
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with an acoustic spectrograph, but so far no investigator of any Celtic language has 
taken advantage of this opportunity, or at least we have not seen the results of any 
such analyses in print.* Apart from the studies just mentioned, nearly all phonetic 
work in Modern Celtic builds upon the time-honored method of listening, watching, 
and imitating. Fortunately, the great majority of investigators of Celtic speech have 
been gifted and well-trained phoneticians, and the information they provide is usually 
very reliable. 


3.5 Many authors on Celtic dialects, perhaps especially those who deal with the 
Gaelic languages, trace the history of the sounds and sound combinations back to some 
older stage of the language in question, e.g. Common Gaelic, for which the material 
is taken from Old and Middle Irish sources. Very often there is also a synopsis of 
sound development, starting from the older stage and leading up to the contemporary 
state of the dialect under investigation. This may be a reflex of Pedersen’s (1909) 
division of his ‘Lautlehre’ into an ‘Absteigende genealogische Abteilung’ and a 
*Lautpsychologisch geordnete Abteilung’ on the one hand, and an ‘Aufsteigende 
genealogische Abteilung’ on the other. 


4. GRAMMAR 


4.1 Grammar is traditionally divided into morphology and syntax. The American 
college dictionary (1947 edition) defines MORPHOLOGY as ‘the patterns of word forma- 
tion in a particular language, including inflection, derivation, and composition’ and 
SYNTAX as ‘the patterns of formation of sentences and phrases from words in a parti- 
cular language’. 


4.2 Writers of Modern Celtic grammars have often attempted to arrange their mate- 
rial according to this traditional division, but with little success. Their difficulties arise 
chiefly from the fact that they have accepted word spacing, as practiced in the Modern 
Celtic written languages, as if it were a linguistic reality instead of a purely graphic 
device. In the writing and printing of all Modern Celtic languages, word spacing is 
modelled on the patterns of English or French, which are not at all suited for the pur- 
pose. Lewy (1967:217) writes of Old Irish: ‘Das Altirische wird in Gruppen von 
Worten geschrieben. Diese Art zu schreiben kann aus keiner anderen Zivilisation 
eingeführt sein, weil sie sich nirgendwo findet, muss also auf der genauen Beobachtung 
der gesprochenen Sprache beruhen.’ As examples he mentions, among others, groups 
of preposition + noun, article + noun, possessive + noun, preposition + possessive 
+ noun, and negation + verb. Similarly, the copula is is written together with its 
predicate. Lewy also observes (Jbid.) that similar ‘groupings of words’ are regular in 


4 The only exception I know of is a small study of my own (Oftedal 1969). 
5 On this term see Jackson 1951. 
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contemporary spoken Irish, although they are not mentioned in any of the recent 
phonetic descriptions. He does not, however, draw the tempting conclusion that these 
groups of morphs are really single words, in both Modern and Old Irish. 


4.3 This conclusion has recently been drawn by others. Sommerfelt (1965b), writing 
on Modern Irish and basing his analysis on the criteria proposed by Greenberg (1957), 
finds that the following elements, written as separate words and commonly regarded 
as such, are better considered as prefixes: the article, the possessive pronouns,® the 
simple prepositions, groups of preposition + article and of preposition + possessive 
pronoun, the negation of verbs, several elements corresponding to English conjunc- 
tions, various particles, and the copula. A numeral with its noun is one compound 
word. The parallel with Lewy's observations on Old Irish is striking, and yet the 
two studies in question are completely independent of each other: neither author 
lived to see the other's paper in print (Lewy's article was written two years before its 
posthumous publication). In a different article (1965a:253), Sommerfelt gives a 
short phonetic text with word spacings according to the new principles outlined. 
Borgström (1968), working independently of both Sommerfelt and Lewy (see Borg- 
Strom e footnote, 1968:21), arrives at very similar results for Scottish Gaelic, using 
similar criteria. He gives examples of what he considers as single words (the corre- 
sponding conventional spellings are here given between parentheses). Article + noun: 
antathair (an t-athair) ‘the father’ ; possessive pronoun + noun: mocheann (mo cheann) 
‘my head’; preposition + article + noun: Jeisanduine (leis an duine) “with the man’; 
preposition -+ possessive pronoun + noun: airmodhä-chois (air mo dhà chois ‘on my 
two legs’; negation + verb: chachuir (cha chuir) ‘will not put’; negation + particle + 
verb: chadochuir (cha do chuir) ‘did not put’; conjunction + particle + verb: nach- 
dochuir (nach do chuir) ‘that ... did not put’. On a couple of points, Borgstrøm goes 
farther than Sommerfelt: he regards numerals as prefixes, not as elements of com- 
pounds, and he lets attributive adjectives form one word unit with the preceding noun: 
a’chaileagbheagso (a^ chaileag bheag so) “this little girl’, nacaileigebige (na caileige bige) 
‘of the little girl’. He also makes the following observation (1968:16): ‘It will be seen 
that this way of drawing word boundaries agrees fairly well with the practice more or 
less consistently followed in Old and Middle Irish MSS.’ Typologically Borgstrom 
characterizes Modern Scottish Gaelic as ‘a (mildly) polysynthetic language’ (p. 20). 
„But he also cautiously remarks (p. 17): ‘Whether a Gaelic grammar based on these 
principles would be simpler and more consistent than the traditional ones, is of 
course uncertain until an attempt has been made to write one," 


4.4 Sommerfelt took all his material for the definition of the unit ‘word’ from one 


6 Sommerfelt uses the term ‘pronoun’ here, in agreement with all other authors. ‘Possessive par- 


ticles’ would perhaps be a better term. 
' Borgstrem also finds a very interesting parallel between the inflectional categories of nouns and 
those of verbs. 
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Irish dialect, that of Torr in Co. Donegal, and Borgstrem’s study is based mainly on 
the Scottish Gaelic dialect of Barra in the Outer Hebrides. But there is hardly any 
reason for doubting that the results arrived at are valid for all modern dialects of the 
Goidelic languages, especially as the same or very similar word boundaries are found 
in Old and Middle Irish. 


4.5 As far as I know, no similar studies have been undertaken for Welsh or Breton, 
but it is a fair assumption that these languages, if the same criteria for word limits 
were applied to them, would turn out to have word structures more similar to those of 
Irish and Scottish Gaelic than to those of English or French. It is possible, although 
not very probable, that Welsh has been influenced slightly by the more analytic 
structure of English. As for Breton, it is not likely that it would be changed in an 
analytic direction under the influence of French, because spoken French is itself a 
mildly polysynthetic language, in spite of its rather analytic appearance in writing. 


5. FURTHER NOTES ON GRAMMAR 


5.1 All the Modern Celtic languages have preserved the so-called initial mutations 
(i.e. changes of initial consonants, or prefixation of consonants to initial vowels, under 
given conditions of inflection, derivation, composition, and syntax). The term 
‘INITIAL mutations’ no doubt arose from the traditional word spacing in writing, 
which usually made the mutations word-initial. If we accept the new conception of 
word limits described above (4.3), we shall have to call the mutations lexical-mor- 
ph(eme)-initial. (The same changes are also found in the interior of morphs, but this 
is a historical development which had been completed long before the Modern period 
began.) The initial mutations can hardly have belonged to Common Celtic, as their 
phonological manifestations are very different in Goidelic and Brythonic, but they 
were fully developed as early as the oldest written sources. They began as non- 
phonemic sandhi phenomena but have gradually acquired grammatical significance 
since the disappearance of the Common Gaelic final syllables which were their ulti- 
mate origin. 


5.2 The initial mutations have caused considerable difficulties for Celtic grammar- 
ians. Some have described them together with spelling and phonology, others have 
placed them under the heading of syntax, while others again have done both, describ- 
ing their forms under phonology and their distribution under syntax. To my know- 
ledge only one major work has appeared with the mutations and their distribution as 
its sole subject. This is the very exhaustive account (over 450 pages) of Modern and 
Middle Welsh mutations by Morgan (1952). The first systematic account of Celtic 
consonant mutations in general was given by Hamp (1951), who introduced the con- 
cept of morphophonemes into the discussion. A morphophoneme, in this context, is 
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the specific quality inherent in a morpheme which requires a certain mutation of the 
initial of the immediately following morpheme. Thus Modern Welsh ei [i] ‘his’, which 
requires lenition in a following noun, contains the morphophoneme /L/; ei [i] ‘her’, 
which causes spirantization, contains the morphophoneme /S/, and Hamp rewrites: 
ei dad |i da:d] /iL ta:d/ "his father’, but ei thad [i 0a:d] /iS ta:d/ ‘her father’ (the non- 
mutated or radical form of the word for ‘father’ is tad /ta:d/). In Hamp’s opinion the 
morphophonemes should be stated in a separate section of any Celtic grammar, after 
the phonemes of the language have been established. 


5.3 Unfortunately, Celtic grammarians and dialectologists have not, generally 
speaking, adopted Hamp’s procedure, although it is obviously an almost revolutionary 
improvement on previous methods, or lack of methods, in the description of Celtic 
languages. I myself tried, and apparently with some success, to apply a slightly 
modified version of Hamp’s method in my description of the Scottish Gaelic dialect of 
Leurbost (Oftedal 1956), but, feeling that the method was not applicable to the many 
instances in which the mutations (especially lenition) are not caused by any imme- 
diately preceding element, I proposed (Oftedal 1962) a discussion on initial mutations 
as morphemes and allomorphs. The first reaction came from Ellis (1965), who had 
independently worked out a theory of initial mutations and presented it in a paper read 
to the Second International Congress of Celtic Studies, Cardiff, 1963. His article of 
1965 is based on this paper, but rewritten in the light of my treatment of the subject. 
He brings the discussion one step further by applying to the problem a specific and 
consistent linguistic theory: that of M.A.K. Halliday (see especially Halliday 1961). 
In the meantime, MacAulay (1963) had produced an article on the theory of Scottish 
Gaelic initial mutations (also originally a paper read to the above-mentioned Con- 
gress) which is likewise based, at least in part, on Halliday’s linguistic theory. Mac- 
Aulay’s study, although much more limited in scope than Ellis’s, is nevertheless very 
interesting, not only because it is a brave attempt at clearing a path through the 
jungle of Scottish Gaelic grammar, but also because its author, an exception among 
Gaelic linguists, is a native speaker of the dialect from which he selects his material. 


5.4 Apart from the authors mentioned in paragraphs 4.2 to 5.3, most Celtic grammar- 
ians are more or less traditional in their approach. Generative grammar, for in- 
stance, has never, to my knowledge, been applied to any Celtic language, with one 
notable exception for Welsh: A. R. Thomas 1967. But the new developments in the 
theory of grammar are still so recent that we can hardly expect them to have pene- 
trated into Celtic grammar books, whose authors, moreover, may often feel it incum- 
bent upon them to make their books readable to learners accustomed to the traditional 
technique of description. 


6. SCOTTISH GAELIC 


6.1 Dialects. Before World War I, very little scholarly work had been done on 
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Scottish Gaelic dialects, apart from the collecting of words and expressions for dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies. The chief exception is the work of C.M. Robertson who, 
about the turn of the century, published a series of very brief monographs in the 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. These articles, modest as they were, 
dealt with widely separated dialects, from Sutherland in the north to Arran in the 
south, and have been the principal source of reference for several writers who depended 
on published material for their work, such as O’Rahilly (1932). Even after the War 
there was little activity for some time. Fraser (1923-24) published some brief dialect 
notes, with some phonetic transcriptions, and Dieckhoff (1926) followed suit. Dieck- 
hoff also includes in his Dictionary (1932) a brief description of the phonetics and 
initial mutations of the Glengarry dialect. 


6.2 The first full-length study of a Scottish Gaelic dialect, that of Barra in the Outer 
Hebrides, was published by Borgstrem (1937). It contains a phonetic description in 
comparison with the sounds of Old and Middle Irish, an account of the phonetic 
development from the Common Gaelic period, and chapters on phonemics (‘phono- 
logy’), morphophonemics (‘morphonology’), morphology, and syntax, followed by 
phonetic texts with orthographic transcriptions and English translations. The next 
comprehensive dialect monograph came from Holmer (1938) and is mainly concerned 
with synchronic phonetics. On morphology and syntax there are only some ‘Notes’. 
There are no texts, but an extensive ‘Glossary’. Two years later, Borgstrom pub- 
lished his survey of the Outer Hebridean dialects (1940). It consists of three main 
parts, the first being a monograph of the dialect of Bernera, Lewis, the second consist- 
ing of notes on some dialects of Ness, Lewis, and the third, another monograph em- 
bracing the dialects from Harris to Barra. There is also a section on the ‘Chief ten- 
dencies of phonetic development’ and a ‘Survey of isoglosses', followed by texts with 
translations. The arrangement of the subject matter is somewhat different from that 
in Borgstrem 1937. There are no separate chapters on syntax, but some syntactical 
information is found in the sections on morphology. In the following year, Borgstrem 
published his survey of the dialects of Skye and the western coast of Ross-shire 
(Borgstrom 1941). Itis smaller in bulk than his Outer Hebridean survey, but very sim- 
ilar in its general arrangement. It, too, contains two dialect monographs with notes 
on other dialects, an account of phonetic development, and surveys of isoglosses. 
There is, however, only a minimum of phonetic texts. 


6.3 After this, no comprehensive dialect description appeared until the present 
writer’s monograph from the Isle of Lewis (Oftedal 1956). This book is largely based 
on the principles laid down in Borgstrem's publications and differs from these chiefly 
in the presentation of the material: phonemic instead of phonetic transcription is 
used throughout except in the section dealing with phonetics. There are also more 
texts than in previous publications. Holmer (1957 and 1962) has described the dialects 
of Arran and Kintyre, respectively. Both of these books, unlike Holmer's Argyllshire 
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monograph (1938) contain sections on the history of the sounds and on morphology 
(‘accidence’), including the nature and use of the initial mutations, as well as copious 
texts. This, I believe, completes the list of comprehensive Scottish Gaelic dialect mono- 
graphs to date. It should, however, be added that an emigrant Gaelic dialect, that of 
Fort Hood, Nova Scotia, has been succinctly described by Jackson (1949). 


6.4 There is, as yet, no linguistic atlas or other form of dialect survey of Gaelic 
Scotland, but there will be one in the not too remote future. In 1949—50, the Linguistic 
Survey of Scotland was founded at the University of Edinburgh, to collect and study 
specimens of (Anglo-)Scots and Gaelic. The work on Gaelic began under Myles Dillon 
and continued under Kenneth H. Jackson from 1950 on. A questionnaire was set up, 
consisting of some 1200 items selected with a view to elucidating the phonetics, phone- 
mics, and elementary morphology of each dialect. The basic dialect material was 
collected from 1950 to 1963. The fieldwork was carried out mainly by specially 
trained collectors, but Professor Jackson himself and a couple of his colleagues from 
abroad also contributed to the collecting and recording work. A little over 200 
speakers have been interviewed and most of them tape-recorded in free speech. It is 
hoped that the output of this survey will consist of a) a linguistic atlas, b) a synchronic 
survey of the dialects, c) comprehensive descriptions of a relatively small number of 
selected dialects, and d) a historical survey of the dialects. For details of this enter- 
prise, see Jackson 1958 and Lochlann 4.285-7. 


6.5 LEXICOGRAPHY. The standard dictionary of Scottish Gaelic is still that of Dwelly 
(1920), which was originally published from 1901 to 1911 and has since appeared in 
several editions and printings. It is a comprehensive and, generally speaking, reliable 
dictionary which, moreover, claims to contain ‘every word and meaning given in all 
previously published Dictionaries, and a great number never in print before’. A more 
recent dictionary, by MacLennan (1925), is not to be recommended as an aid to 
understanding Gaelic, but its English-Gaelic part is useful although marred by such 
fanciful invented neologisms as céin-chagair (literally ‘distant whisper’) for ‘telegraph’. 
Dieckhoff’s dictionary (1932) is remarkable as the only fairly exhaustive dictionary of 
a given dialect (that of Glengarry) and for the relative accuracy of its phonetic tran- 
scriptions. Another dialect glossary was published by Campbell (1958). Although 
Fr. Allan McDonald figures as author on the cover of the book, he was only the 
collector of the material. The glossary as such is the result of Campbell’s scholarly 
editing. It contains only words and meanings found on South Uist and Eriskay but 
not listed in the dictionaries. Some brief studies of vocabulary have been published 
sporadically in periodicals. Among the most notable is Macfarlan’s collection of 
plant names (1924-25). 


6.6 A great historical dictionary of Scottish Gaelic is now being compiled at the 
University of Glasgow. In addition to the staff of the University’s Celtic Department, 
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a large number of people have been engaged to collect words from books, from manu- 
scripts, and from the spoken language. For particulars, see D.S. Thomson (1969). 


6.7 OTHER STUDIES. One of the principal obstacles to students of Scottish Gaelic is, 
and has always been, the lack of adequate grammars. The best of them all is the 
oldest, by Stewart (1801). Gillies (1896) based his grammar on Stewart’s, but wasted 
valuable space by adding a good deal of unnecessary historical and comparative 
remarks, not all of them very accurate. Calder’s grammar (1923), which pretends to 
‘lay before the Gaelic-speaking public the main results of modern scholarship’, is a 
hopeless jumble of synchronic and diachronic observations, and practically unreadable. 
Among brief contributions to Scottish Gaelic grammar may be mentioned articles by 
Carmody (1945a and b), MacAulay (1963, 1965), and Howells (1968). Finally it must 
be noted that Borgstrom, in his 1968 paper mentioned above (4.3), may have laid the 
foundations for an entirely new conception of Scottish Gaelic grammar. 


7. IRISH 


7.1 DiALECTS. The Goidelic dialects of Ireland became a subject for serious and 
thorough study earlier than did those of Scotland. The internationally renowned com- 
parative linguist Finck studied the dialect of the Aran Islands, in Galway Bay, before 
the end of the last century (Finck 1896 and 1899). The former study, a vocabulary, 
was incorporated in the latter, which, I believe, is the first reliable phonetic study of an 
Irish dialect. At about the same time, Henebry (1898) published his phonetic descrip- 
tion of Munster Irish. Quiggin (1906) gave the first description of the phonetics of a 
northern dialect of Irish, with accounts of the historical origins of the sounds, accom- 
panied by about 25 pages of phonetic texts. Quiggin was the first author to use the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association to describe an Irish dialect, 
enriching the alphabet with certain symbols of his own. His example has been followed 
by most later authors on Irish and Scottish Gaelic phonetics. 


7.2 There followed a lull in the publication of dialect descriptions, but activity 
started again shortly after the end of World War I and has since been continuous and 
increasing. The beginning came with Sommerfelt’s account (1922) of the sound system 
of the Donegal dialect of Torr, which consisted of an ‘analysis’ of the phonetics and 
history of the sounds, and a ‘synthesis’ of phonetic development. The book is sub- 
titled 7. Phonology. A second part never appeared, but in his later years Sommerfelt 
resumed his studies of this dialect and published papers on its phonemics, grammar, 
and vocabulary, as well as a collection of phonetic texts (see Sommerfelt 1952, 1960, 
1962b, and 1965a-e). Ó Searcaigh's (1925) Northern Irish phonetics, accompanied by 
texts from several dialects in the northeastern counties, although published later than 
Sommerfelt's 1922 monograph, was written several years previously. His grammar of 
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Northern Irish followed many years later (O Searcaigh 1939). One of the first writers 
on Connaught dialects was Ó Máille (1927). His book contains several chapters on 
general phonetics besides the main part on Connaught Irish. The most important part 
of the work is the collection of phonetic texts, according to one reviewer (Sommerfelt 
in NTS 3.306). Sommerfelt (1929) published a concise account (fanalysis” and “syn- 
thesis’, with one text and an 18-page vocabulary) of a South Armagh dialect. Next to 
appear was Sjostedt's remarkable book (1931) on the phonology of the dialect of 
Dunquin, Co. Kerry, which was later (1938) followed by a grammar of the same 
dialect. Mme Sjæstedt was not only an accomplished phonetician but an all-round 
linguist and philologist whose work has become a model for later writers except inso- 
far as the development of new methods in linguistics have modified their approach to 
their subject. The Swedish linguist Holmer, whose work on Scottish Gaelic has 
already been mentioned (6.2 and 6.3), has also done much to save dying Irish dialects 
from oblivion; see Holmer 1940 (Antrim), 1942 (Rathlin Island), and 1962-65 (Co. 
Clare). His books all contain comprehensive sections of phonology (in the traditional 
sense), observations on grammar, texts, and vocabularies. The second volume of his 
account of Co. Clare Irish (1962-65) consists in its entirety of phonetic texts with 
orthographic transcriptions. It is one of the largest, perhaps the largest, collection 
of phonetic texts ever made for any Goidelic dialect (over 300 pages). In 1944 the 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies began publication of its series of dialect mono- 
graphs. To date the following have appeared: O Cuiv 1944, de Bhaldraithe 1945 and 
1953, Breatnach 1947, de Bürca 1958, Wagner 1959, and Mac an Fhailigh 1968, deal- 
ing with dialects from the counties of Cork, Galway, Waterford, Mayo, Donegal, and 
Mayo, respectively. Most of these authors have followed O Cuiv’s pattern of arrange- 
ment: 1) phonetic description, 2) texts, 3) historical development. De Burca and 
Mac an Fhailigh, however, add phonemic analysis to phonetic description; Wagner 
has no section on the history of the dialect, but he, as well as Mac an Fhailigh, has a 
section on grammar. De Bhaldraithe devotes his second volume (1953) entirely to 
grammar. Other recent dialect monographs are those of Ó hAnnrachäin (1964) and 
E. Evans (1969). An important study is that of a disappearing dialect in Tyrone, by 
Stockman and Wagner (1965). Wigger’s study (1970) of nominal inflection in Con- 
nemara Irish is the first important contribution to Irish dialect description in terms 
of generative or transformational grammar. 


7.3 Minor studies of Irish dialects have appeared in periodicals and Festschriften. 
Some have been cited above; the rest are too numerous for special mention. I shall 
only refer to Sommerfelt’s 1927 paper on Munster vowels and consonants as one of 
the first phonetic studies of Southern Irish since Henebry (1898). 


7.4 The first survey of Irish dialects was given by O’Rahilly (1932). Three very 
informative lectures on Irish dialects in general were published in book form by O 
Cuiv (1951). Irish was the second Celtic language to have a dialect atlas (the first was 
Breton, see 10.6 below). This giant task was undertaken and completed by one man, 
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Heinrich Wagner. He was only occasionally assisted by colleagues. His fieldwork 
took place from 1949 to 1956. Speakers were interviewed at 88 geographical points, 
the last point being the Isle of Man. His questionnaire contained 1,175 items (very 
nearly the same number as the Scottish Gaelic and the Breton questionnaires, see 6.4 
and 10.6). Volume 1, the atlas (1958), contains an introduction and 300 maps. All 
items of the completed questionnaires, including the material not figuring in the 
atlas, are listed point by point in the subsequent volumes (2. The dialects of Munster, 
1964; 3. The dialects of Connaught, 1966; and 4. the dialects of Ulster and the Isle 
of Man, with specimens of Scottish Gaelic dialects and phonetic texts of East Ulster 
Irish, 1969). Some additional material is also given in these volumes. 


7.5 LEXICOGRAPHY. The standard dictionary of Modern Irish is that of Dinneen 
(1927), which has been reprinted several times. The book is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the same author’s dictionary of 1904. It contains some 1300 pages in small 
print. The number of words and variants given is very considerable, and examples are 
copious. Its principal disadvantage for students of contemporary Irish is its ortho- 
graphy, which is the traditional one, now discarded in favor of the New Spelling 
introduced in 1948. On the other hand, this feature may be considered an advantage 
for readers of literature printed in the old spelling, as well as for students of historical 
linguistics to whom the traditional spelling often gives valuable clues. Dinneen’s 
dictionary is an Irish-English one; among several English-Irish dictionaries that by 
Lane (1904) is one of the better known. The most recent, and also by far the best, 
English-Irish dictionary is that edited by de Bhaldraithe (1959) under the auspices of 
the Irish Department of Education. In spite of the admitted aim of the dictionary, 
which is ‘the practical one of providing Irish equivalents for English words and phrases 
in common use’, de Bhaldraithe and his Dictionary Staff have conducted their work in 
a most scholarly way. They have consulted written and printed sources as well as the 
spoken language, and they had a difficult task in selecting entries: while they had to 
omit ‘many thousands of words and phrases in current use in the Gaeltacht’ because 
they were not ‘the equivalents of common English’, they were obliged to include a 
large number of neologisms, especially modern technical terms. They have, however, 
shown a commendable restraint in this respect: while no less than eighteen forms, 
fifteen of them impossible coinings, were available for the noun ‘telescope’, only one 
(teileascóp) was found worthy of inclusion. From a purely linguistic point of view it is 
regrettable that neologisms are not marked as such by some typographical device; this 
may, perhaps, be emended in future editions. 


7.6 OTHER STUDIES. Among grammar books, the Christian Brothers’ Graiméar na 
Gaedhilge (written in English in spite of its Irish title in earlier editions) has retained 
its leading position and has been modernized to meet new requirements (Christian 
Brothers 1963). Like so many other grammar books it is largely prescriptive, but 
still very useful both as a beginner’s grammar and as a manual for the advanced. 
It is, of course, arranged in a rather traditional manner. Grammatical studies of the 
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modern literary language are scarce. A brief but very instructive introduction to the 
Irish language in general is a recent booklet by Greene (1966a). 


8. MANX 


8.1 DrALECTS. Man is a small island, only 227 square miles (less than half the size, 
for example, of the Isle of Lewis in the Outer Hebrides). It has a large proportion of 
arable land and good grazing ground, and a corresponding density of population. 
Under these conditions its language probably never developed very significant local 
variations. All modern observations seem to confirm this, insofar as these are reliable 
in view of the decayed state of the language in our century. (On the subject of Manx 
dialects, see also Jackson 1955:4.) Accordingly, dialect study of Manx means simply 
the study by observers with a training in modern linguistics of that spoken Manx 
which survives. We have one study from the end of the last century (Rhys 1894). 
Marstrander (1932:52-75) wrote a brief survey of the sounds of Manx and their 
history, as an introduction to his great work on the Norse colonization of Man. His 
transcription is, however, admittedly broad, which is regrettable because he was the 
last observer in a position to hear ‘uncorrupted fluent Manx’ (Jackson 1955:4). It is 
to be hoped that his extensive manuscript material contains more detail and that it 
will eventually be published. Marstrander also made some mechanical recordings, on 
Ediphone cylinders, which may prove to be of some value (they are now in the posses- 
sion of the present writer, who has not as yet had the opportunity of having them 
played back and transferred to tape or gramophone disks). Some phonetic material, 
collected in 1949, was published by Carmody (1954). Jackson (1955) wrote the first 
and only systematic account of Manx phonology, based on material collected in 1950- 
51. At this date, however, none of the few remaining speakers was able to use the 
language in the relative purity in which Marstrander had heard it (Jackson 1955:4). 
Nevertheless, Jackson succeeded in giving a surprisingly detailed and consistent ana- 
lysis of the Manx sound system and its history. Kneen, both in his Grammar (1931) 
and in his Dictionary (1938), used phonetic symbols, but his training in phonetics 
was imperfect and it is uncertain whether his phonetic spellings always represent 
pronunciations he had actually heard; some of them may be mere deductions from 
the written forms. An article by R. L. Thomson (1960) deals with phonetic phenomena. 
Stray phonetic information is found in several works on placenames. 


8.2 LEXICOGRAPHY. The only important additions in our period to earlier lexico- 
graphy are the contributions of Kneen (1938) and R. L. Thomson (1954-59). While 
the former work is a general English-Manx dictionary, the latter takes all its material 
from the first translation of the Book of Common Prayer (about 1610). 


8.3 OTHER STUDIES. One of the most important works in Manx linguistics is 
Kneen's grammar (1931), a comprehensive description based on both written and 
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unwritten sources. Two interesting studies in Manx syntax must be mentioned: 
Carmody 1946 and R.L. Thomson 1950-51. 


9. WELSH 


9.1  DiaALecrs. According to bibliographies by T. Jones (1933-34) and E. Davies 
(1963:170-2), at least a dozen Welsh dialect monographs were submitted for the 
degree of M.A. between 1926 and 1962. It is astonishing that none of them has been 
published, especially in view of the fact that at least some of them must be very good: 
E. Davies writes (p. 172) about Gareth D. Jones’s dissertation on the dialect of Rhos- 
llannerchrugog in Denbighshire (1962): ‘From the standpoint of lexicography, Jones's 
work on this highly interesting dialect rivals that of Fynes-Clinton on the Welsh of 
Bangor.’ Nor has any other comprehensive dialect description been published in 
Wales, or elsewhere, by any Welsh scholar. This is all the more surprising as Welsh is 
probably the most viable among contemporary Celtic languages, and as Welshmen 
have, for a century or so, been unusually aware of, and interested in, dialectal varia- 
tions within their language, as witness the many brief articles and notes on Welsh 
dialects, often by amateurs, printed in periodicals, magazines, and even newspapers 
(see T. Jones 1933-34). 


9.2 One ofthe first scholarly investigators of Welsh dialects was Sweet. His descrip- 
tion (1882-84) of North Welsh sounds is still one of the classics of Welsh dialectology. 
Next came Fynes-Clinton (1913), whose ‘vocabulary’ (‘dictionary’ would be a more 
appropriate word) of a North Welsh dialect is a masterpiece of dialect phonetics, as 
well as a major contribution to Welsh lexicography. Its introduction consists of a 
brief but remarkably accurate phonetic description of Bangor Welsh. Later, the 
author supplemented the book with over a thousand additional words (Fynes-Clinton 
1922). In 1925 appeared the first, and hitherto the only, fairly comprehensive pub- 
lished description of a Welsh dialect, that of Darowen and Llanbryn-mair in Mont- 
gomeryshire (Sommerfelt 1925). It contains 55 pages of synchronic phonetic descrip- 
tion, 20 pages of ‘points of grammar’, including initial mutations, and 48 pages of 
vocabulary. There are, however, no phonetic texts. A collection of texts from other 
Welsh districts became available the next year, in a ‘phonetic reader’ by S. Jones 
(1926). This reader contains an introduction to Welsh phonetics, but the texts them- 
selves are not very valuable as a contribution to Welsh dialectology. In the middle 
"thirties we find two interesting articles on the phonetics of a Cardiganshire dialect 
(J.J. G. Davies 1936a and b). The structural approach is found in a series of papers 
from the last decade or so: Pilch 1958 (Cardiganshire), A. R. Thomas 1959 and 1961 
(Monmouthshire), C. H. Thomas 1964 (Glamorgan), and Watkins 1967 (Glamorgan). 
All of these deal chiefly or exclusively with segmental phonemes. A couple of recent 
writers have begun to give special attention to stress and intonation: Watkins 1953—54 
and C. H. Thomas 1967 (both Glamorgan). 
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9.3 As yet there is no completed dialect survey of Wales, but the Board of Celtic 
Studies has set up a committee consisting of one representative from each of three of 
the four regional colleges of the University of Wales (Cardiff, Aberystwyth, and Ban- 
gor) as well as a representative from the Department of Oral Traditions and Dialects of 
the Welsh Folk Museum (St. Fagans near Cardiff). A standard questionnaire of 
about 2000 items has been prepared and is being used by research students who wish 
to write M.A. theses on dialects. The University colleges at Bangor and Cardiff have 
their own additional questionnaires. At Bangor, a survey of word geography, carried 
out by means of a postal questionnaire, is nearing completion, while a trained field- 
worker is concentrating on the phonology of the dialects of North Wales. At Cardiff, 
a Welsh Language Research Unit, established in 1968, has begun to operate. It is 
interesting to note that this Unit, besides its ordinary dialect research, plans to begin 
work on the language in the field of acoustic phonetics. The Welsh Folk Museum has, 
for some years, been collecting dialect material from all parts of Wales, using several 
specialized questionnaires. Two full-time collectors are at work on dialects, and the 
Museum now has a large amount of completed questionnaires as well as copious tape- 
recordings from all areas. There is little published information on these survey 
projects (which might, perhaps, have been better coordinated); see, however, Wat- 
kins 1962 and Phillips 1965. A Welsh dialect atlas is envisaged eventually, but there 
are as yet no definite plans for it. 


9.4 Asa study of linguistic theory, based on material from one particular dialect but 
written with a view to the synchronic description of Welsh dialects in general, A.R. 
Thomas’s 1966 paper is important. As a theoretician, Thomas is more strongly 
influenced by the most recent trends in American linguistics than any other Celticist. 
The declared aim of this paper is ‘to examine the segmental phonology of Welsh, in 
order to ascertain the most suitable theoretical framework for a descriptive account 
of systems operating within it'. If these theories turn out to be more than a passing 
fad (and I believe they will, at least, contribute to a change in future linguistics), this 
article, in conjunction with the same author's grammatical paper of 1967 (see 9.8 
below), will be a turning point in the history of Celtic dialectology. 


9.5 LEXICOGRAPHY. Among many Welsh dictionaries, Spurrell’s have enjoyed the 
most popularity and have appeared in new editions through more than a century. 
The first Welsh-English edition appeared in 1848 and the first English-Welsh edition 
in 1850. They were republished several times before Anwyl reedited them in 1914 and 
1916, respectively. Anwyl’s work (which also appeared in several editions until 1937) 
was the result of extensive research in Welsh literature. Many of the original entries 
were discarded as being useless constructions found only in dictionaries, while hun- 
dreds of old and new words were added as an aid to reading Welsh literature. The 
editor did not shrink from introducing recent ‘hybrid forms’ although he regarded them 
with some distaste: ‘After all, it is less the business of a dictionary to censor words than 
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to define them’ (Anwyl 1914, edition of 1920:ix). Lewis (1960) reedited the work once 
more, now reducing it to a modernized but condensed two-way dictionary of not much 
more than pocket size. It became popular at once and was reprinted in 1961, 1963, 
and 1965. In the meantime, two new dictionaries had appeared, Y geiriadur newydd 
and Y geiriadur mawr, both by H.M. Evans and W.O. Thomas (1953, 1958). Both 
are two-way dictionaries, and they differ practically only in size, the former containing 
432 pages and the latter 816 pages in the same format and the same fount of print. 
Unlike all editions of Spurrell’s dictionaries they provide, in the Welsh-English section, 
definitions or synonyms in Welsh in addition to the English translations. None of the 
above-mentioned dictionaries furnish the reader with examples or quotations to 
illustrate the use of the words, nor do they give words from the dialects but rely on 
literary sources. Both Lewis and Evans/Thomas give a number of constructed neo- 
logisms, unfortunately without distinguishing them typographically from documented 
words. Lewis, however, very sensibly remarks that ‘very many of the new words are 
offered as suggestions’. 


9.6 A dictionary of an entirely different scope is the Geiriadur Prifysgol Cymru (The 
University of Wales dictionary). This work is intended to include ‘all words in literary 
and colloquial use, a selection of the technical terms of the arts and sciences, and those 
obsolete or archaic words which have been in use at different periods in the develop- 
ment of the language’. J. Bodvan Anwyl began to organize the compilation of material 
in 1921, under the auspices of the newly-founded Board of Celtic Studies. Publication 
began, in the form of fascicles, in 1950, and the first volume, consisting of 1,366 three- 
column quarto pages, was completed in 1967. There will probably be one more volume 
of approximately the same size. Editor-in-chief is R. J. Thomas, who is aided by three 
assistant editors and one consultant editor. The apparatus of the Geiriadur is that of 
a very well-edited historical and etymological dictionary, furnishing quotations and 
documentation of occurrences, with dates. Each entry word is defined in Welsh, often 
by means of synonyms or near-synonyms, and English translations are provided. 
Synchronic variations and historical changes in meaning are also recorded. Of course 
neither this nor any other dictionary can fulfill a promise of including ‘all words ... in 
colloquial use’, but a good effort has been made. Each word and meaning whose 
geographical distribution is limited is marked with an abbreviation indicating the 
county in which it has been recorded. 


9.7 Many short lists of dialect words have been published in periodicals and maga- 
zines, see T. Jones 1933-34, but besides being of varying quality they are so brief and 
so numerous that they cannot be mentioned separately here. The only large published 
work of dialect lexicography remains Fynes-Clinton's great Vocabulary, which has 
already been mentioned (9.2). 


9.8 OTHER STUDIES. In 1921, Morris Jones published the first edition of An elemen- 
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tary Welsh grammar, which largely builds upon his earlier and more comprehensive 
work, A Welsh grammar historical and comparative (1913). The 1921 Grammar (since 
reprinted several times) deals with the ‘modern’ literary language only, but it should 
be noted that the author counts Modern Welsh from the fourteenth century on, which 
implies that the description is not strictly synchronic. The book contains sections on 
phonology and ‘accidence’; the latter section is chiefly concerned with morphology but 
contains many observations on syntax. A Welsh syntax by the same author was pub- 
lished posthumously (Morris Jones 1931). Other important studies of syntax are 
those by Richards (1938, 1948, and 1950-51). A recent book on grammar, that of 
Williams (1959), written in Welsh, is rather traditional in its approach. It contains 
syntactic information scattered among the descriptions of the parts of speech, and it 
has a separate chapter on “The sentence’. Here again, practically only the literary 
language is treated. Morgan's book (1952) on mutations has already been mentioned 
(5.2). Watkins's Jeithyddiaeth (‘Linguistics’, 1961), subtitled Agweddau ar astudio iaith 
‘Aspects of the study of language’ is exactly what the author intends it to be, ‘an 
introduction to the linguistic study of Welsh' (rhagarweiniad i astudiaeth ieithyddol o'r 
Gymraeg, p. vii). It is both synchronic and diachronic in scope; its material is largely 
taken from Modern Welsh, but also from older stages of Welsh and from the other 
Brythonic languages. The author is familiar with most current linguistic theories; in 
his list of literature we find such names as L. Bloomfield, Gleason, Potter, E. H. 
Sturtevant, Bloch, Trager, Harris, Hockett, and other American and British inno- 
vators. Ieithyddiaeth contains so much structural information on Modern Welsh that 
certain parts of the book ought to be translated for the benefit of readers who are not 
proficient in that language. The most up-to-date contribution to Welsh grammar is 
A.R. Thomas's paper (1967) on the periphrastic verbal phrase. It is a ‘tentative 
description’ one of whose aims is ‘to clear the ground for an analysis of the deep 
structure of verbal phrases in Welsh.’ The author uses the term "deep structure’ with 
a footnote reference to Chomsky 1957. 


10. BRETON 


10.1 DiALEcTs. Literature on Modern Breton dialects is not very rich. This is, to a 
great extent, due to the indifferent — not to say hostile — attitude of the French 
government towards the study as well as the use of minority languages, which have 
been considered harmful to the unity of the French Republic. It is the attitude of the 
British government of almost a century ago. Until 1951, when the ‘loi Deixonne’ 
authorized the teaching of Breton in elementary school for one hour a week, such 
teaching was virtually prohibited. At university level it is possible to take a degree 
in Celtic but not specifically in Breton. Another impediment to Breton studies is the 
disagreement among Bretons over the spelling? of the language. The struggle for 


? The term ‘spelling’, in this context, means far more than the representation of certain sounds by 
certain letters: it implies a selection of sounds to be represented and even a selection of grammatical 
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official recognition of Breton on the one hand, and the internal struggles over Breton 
spelling on the other, have taken much valuable time from those who were best equip- 
ped to pursue the scientific study of the language. A third difficulty is the cleavage of 
the Breton language into four so-called dialects (Cornouaille, Léon, Tréguier, and 
Vannes), among which the Vannetais is so different from the others (usually denoted 
by the abbreviation KLT—Kerne, Leon, Treger) that it has its own literary language. 


10.2 In this chapter we shall use the term DIALECTS for the strictly local variants of 
the language, as we have done for the other Celtic languages. Thus, a book title like 
Grammaire bretonne du dialecte de Tréguier (Le Clerc 1908) will not be regarded as a 
dialect study because it is not a description of the speech of one or a few parishes 
but rather an account of the language of the former diocese of Tréguier. 


10.3 Some dialect studies in the stricter sense were produced from the latter half of 
the last century onwards. There were a number of articles such as d’Arbois de 
Jubainville’s “Etude phonétique sur le dialecte de Vannes” (Revue Celtique 1.85-105), 
Ernault’s “Le dialecte vannetais de Sarzeau” (Revue Celtique 3.47-59), Le Roux's 
“Mutations et assimilations de consonnes dans le dialecte armoricain de Pleubian 
(Cótes-du-Nord)" (AnnBret 12.3-31), Le Gall’s *Quelques recherches sur l'accent, le 
timbre et la quantité des voyelles dans le dialecte breton de Botsorhel" (AnnBret 
19.249-66), Loth’s “Le breton de Quiberon” (Revue Celtique 15.323-35), and Mal- 
gorn's “Le breton d'Ouessant" (AnnBret 25.199—253, 387-437). For a fuller biblio- 
graphy see Jackson 1967a:15-16. À more comprehensive dialect description from 
the earlier period is Ernault 1883. 


10.4 The period following World War I opened with Sommerfelt's monograph on 
the dialect of Saint-Pol-de-Léon (1920). It consists of about a hundred pages of 
phonetics, fifty pages of grammar, some remarks on vocabulary, and — its weakest 
point — only eight pages of texts, chiefly proverbs and verse. In spite of the modest 
size of the book, Falc'hun (1956:83) is probably right in declaring it the best Breton 
dialect monograph so far produced. The book is entirely synchronic in scope. It is, 
of course, prephonemic, although the author makes use of the term ‘phonème’; a 
phonemic restatement of the sound system as described by Sommerfelt was made by 
Smith (1946). As pointed out by Hamp (1956:113), Smith's version will have to be 
revised in accordance with Falc'hun's later findings. During the ensuing years no 
major dialect monograph appeared, but numerous articles wholly or partly dealing 
with Modern Breton dialects or dialect phenomena are to be found in the pages of 
such periodicals as the Revue Celtique (until 1934), the Études Celtiques (since 1936), 
and the Annales de Bretagne. In 1938, however, Falc'hun made his first important 


forms, which, in turn, raises the question of the possibility and the desirability of creating a Standard 
Breton out of the widely divergent dialects. 
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contribution to Breton dialectology, “Recherches sur la sonorité des groupes conso- 
nantiques en breton” (EC 3.335-61), and thirteen years later the same author brought 
out his unique structural and phonetic study of Breton (Falc'hun 1951), already re- 
ferred to above (3.1 and 3.4). This book, in spite of its title, is based on one local 
dialect, the author’s native speech of Bourg-Blanc, but the system described may be 
considered valid for the whole of Bas-Léon and, in a broader sense, for the whole 
territory covered by the ancient dioceses of Cornouaille, Léon, and Tréguier (Falc'hun 
1951:13). The book consists of two parts, the first describing the sound system accord- 
ing to auditive impression, the second giving the results of laboratory analyses and 
comparing them with similar analyses of some other languages, notably Italian and 
Hungarian. Falc’hun’s book is the most remarkable achievement in Breton dialect 
study since Sommerfelt’s 1920 monograph. Another landmark is Jackson’s 1961 
description of the sound system of Plougrescant, the first and so far the only complete 
phonemic analysis of a Breton dialect (Falc’hun was also quite familiar with phonemic 
theories when he wrote his 1951 book, but he did not make much use of the techniques 
and terminology of phonemics). Sommerfelt’s study (1962a) on the dialect of Dour- 
duff is mainly a small glossary followed by a few grammatical paradigms, but it 
contains a very brief survey of the phonemic inventory of the dialect.? 


10.5 A number of Breton dialect studies have appeared in Breton-language periodi- 
cals. If they are not given specific mention here, it is not because they are necessarily 
inferior in quality, but because the publications in which they have been printed (or 
mimeographed) are usually ‘out-of-the-way’ journals!® which have little circulation 
outside Brittany. The famous Norwegian Celticist, C.J. S. Marstrander, who died in 
1965, left behind a large amount of fieldnotes collected during a three years' stay in 
Brittany about 1920. These notes may some day become available as printed source 
material. 


10.6 If Breton has not been favored by many writers of dialect monographs, it has 
the advantage of being the first Celtic language to be linguistically surveyed and 
mapped, in the monumental work by Le Roux (1924-66). Inspired by the French 
linguistic atlas of Gilliéron and Edmont, Le Roux prepared his questionnaire and 
selected his localities in 1910-11. He did his own fieldwork between 1911 and 1920, 
with an interruption during the 1914-18 War, when he served in the Forces. The 


* While this chapter was being written, two studies appeared which, had I known about them, would 


have caused me to change the wording of 10.4 to some extent: Hammer 1969 and Ternes 1970. Both 
are German doctoral dissertations, structural in approach, containing chapters on phonemics, 
morphophonemics, and morphology, followed by sample texts. Both deal with Vannetais dialects 
(the two localities are less than twenty miles apart as the crow flies). But while Hammer's work is 
little more than an outline of 113 small octavo pages, Ternes's is a much more complete description 
and contains about 400 considerably larger pages, among which twelve are devoted to derivation and 
composition. These two studies are to be welcomed as the first truly structural monographs of Breton 
dialects. 

19 The expression is Hamp's (1956:110). 
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questionnaire contained about 1200 questions designed to give a general idea of the 
phonetics, morphology, and vocabulary of each dialect investigated. The result was an 
atlas published in six fascicles over a period of forty-two years, each fascicle con- 
taining 100 maps in large quarto. Many of the maps are filled in with more than one 
entry for each locality, so that the number of items mapped is far greater than 600. 
One informant in each of 77 localities was interviewed. The Atlas has been criticized 
on several points, but it is noteworthy that Le Roux himself anticipated and hoped for 
such criticism in his ‘Avant-propos’: “Le futur enquéteur tirera grand profit de toutes 
les critiques qui pourront étre faits à ce travail’ (1924-66:6). In spite of the short- 
comings of the Atlas — most of them admitted by the author — it had, long before 
its completion in 1966, become an indispensable aid to all researchers of Modern 
Breton. A new linguistic atlas of Brittany is now being planned (Falc'hun in Lochlann 
4.290). 
For an evaluation of Breton dialectology in general, see Falc'hun 1956. 


10.7 LEXICOGRAPHY. Breton lexicography, like Breton linguistics in general, has 
suffered from the lack of official support. All Breton dictionaries are the results of the 
efforts of self-sacrificing individuals, friendly publishers, and organizations devoted to 
the Breton cause. Early dictionaries, notably Le Gonidec 1850, have the defect (from 
a scientific point of view) of being prescriptive. Le Gonidec attempted to purge the 
language of French loans by introducing words from old literary sources to replace 
French loans that had long since supplanted the corresponding native words in the 
spoken language, and by attributing additional meanings to many of the words that 
were still in current use. This practice has been continued, although to a lesser degree, 
in most if not all subsequent dictionaries, among which the most authoritative has 
long been that of Troude (1876). Vallée (1919) ‘reedited’ the work of Le Gonidec, but 
his book is in reality a new and original dictionary. Special dictionaries for Vannetais 
Breton have been published by Ernault (1907, with new impressions 1913, 1924, and 
1938) and by Guillevic and Le Goff (1907, new edition 1924). The latter was provided 
with a supplement by Le Goff (1919). Ernault’s Breton-French ‘Vocabulary’ (1927) 
is really a fair-sized dictionary of the usual literary language which is chiefly based on 
the dialects of Léon. In 1931 appeared Vallée’s great French-Breton dictionary which 
was later followed by a supplement (1948). This work, in contrast to most other 
Breton dictionaries, is provided with an abundance of examples to illustrate the use of 
the words. Itis only to be regretted that it has no Breton-French counterpart. Roparz 
Hemon has, during several decades, published and republished his Breton-French and 
French-Breton dictionaries, modest in size, but very compact and inclusive (latest 
editions 1964 and 1965). Hemon’s greatest contribution to Breton lexicography, how- 
ever, is his historical dictionary of Breton (1958 and 1959-67). The author lists the 
words in their modern forms, illustrating their history with examples from Middle 
and Modern Breton. By August 1967, when this dictionary was about halfway through 
the alphabet, it had reached the imposing size of 204 printed octavo pages plus 1400 
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mimeographed quarto pages in single-spaced typing. Publication continues. 

Among the minor lexicographical efforts, the small two-way Lexique by Stéphan 
and Séité (1956) deserves special mention because it marks, by means of asterisks, a) 
neologisms such as yezadur ‘grammar’ and b) obsolete or near-obsolete words recom- 
mended as substitutes for French loans commonly used in Breton speech, e.g. yéz ‘lan- 
guage’, thus distinguishing deliberate coinings from more ‘natural’ or ‘genuine’ material. 


10.8 An important contribution to scientific lexicography is Trépos's inquiry (1960— 
61) into farming vocabulary. It will certainly be followed by similar investigations in 
other semantic fields (in fact, at least one such study is being prepared for publication). 
Gros's Dictionnaire Breton-Français des expressions figurées (1970), founded on 
material from the living speech of the Pays de Tréguier, is a welcome contribution 
to a field of Breton hitherto neglected. 


10.9 OTHER STUDIES. There are very few good grammar books for Modern Breton, 
and none that satisfies all the demands of modern linguistics. Le Clerc's grammar of 
1908 (revised and enlarged edition 1911) is valid only for the dialects of Tréguier, and 
the work of Guillevic and Le Goff (1902, reedited 1912) covers only Vannetais Breton. 
Hemon's grammar (1963), which has appeared in several editions since 1928, is 
largely prescriptive, and although it may be of some use to learners it has much less 
scientific merit than the rest of Hemon's linguistic output. Kervella's Yezhadur (1947) 
is more exhaustive and probably better than any previous grammar, but its usefulness 
to linguists is limited because it is written in Breton (it is a regrettable fact that a prac- 
tical command of Breton is much rarer, even among Celticists, than a sound working 
knowledge of Irish or Welsh). The only English-language grammar of Breton is 
Hardie's Handbook (1948); it suffers from a certain lack of method and has been 
criticized by Breton scholars for containing factual errors. Trépos’s grammar (1968), 
published posthumously, may well become a standard handbook for students of 
Breton, in spite of its somewhat unconventional method of presentation. Important 
studies on aspects of Breton grammar are those by Le Roux (1930), Hemon (1954a 
and b), and Trépos (1957); these are the results of scientific investigation and not 
marred by prescriptive considerations. 


10.10 Two books, both mentioned before, must here be referred to again. Although 
they are both historical in scope, they are essential to the understanding of the develop- 
ment of Modern Breton dialects. They are Falc'hun's history of the Breton language 
(1963) and Jackson's historical phonology of Breton (1967a). The two authors hold 
almost diametrically opposed views on the origin of the Breton dialects. Neither 


1 The title of this work is slightly misleading; many if not most of the expressions are not figurées 
at all, but simply examples of the entries in context. This, of course, is an advantage from the linguist's 
point of view, since for him examples of normal usage are more valuable than a collection of linguistic 
curios. Gros's work is a substantial (560-page) compilation of locutions, collected by the author over 
a fifty-year period from a dialect near Lannion. 
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author can be entirely wrong on all the points where they disagree. The academic 
debate on this subject is one of the most interesting features of contemporary Celtic 
linguistics, and will certainly continue for years to come. 
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OLD GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


HERBERT PENZL 


1. EARLY GERMANIC 


1.1 General 


Among Old Germanic languages we include: Gothic (§2), Old North Germanic 
(‘Proto-Norse’, $3) before its split into the Old Norse (ON) dialects, the “West Ger- 
manic’ languages such as Old English (OE, §4), Old Frisian (OFris., §5), Old Saxon 
(OS) and Old Low Franconian (OLF, §6), Old High German (OHG, §7). Compre- 
hensive research reports on Germanic languages without specific regional and time 
restrictions have appeared by Carl Karstien (“Altgermanische Dialekte"), Victor 
Michels (“Deutsch”), and Wilhelm Horn (“Englische Sprachwissenschaft”) in Stand 
und Aufgaben (1924); in Gótze et al. (1934); and in Streitberg et al. (1936). 

Many studies concern not only these individual attested languages but rather 
features shared by all or by some of them which we can thus attribute to an earlier 
reconstructed stage. Some early onomastic data, some Runic inscriptions cannot be 
easily assigned to any particular major Germanic dialect. In this first subchapter ($1) 
I shall deal with all these publications and those that involve reconstructed stages of, 
or within, Germanic. 

The character and status of reconstructed forms and sounds were infrequently an 
issue, rarely the whole concept of a reconstructed ancestral language like 'Proto- 
Germanic’ (‘Primitive Germanic’, Urgermanisch), ‘Common Germanic’ (Gemein- 
germanisch) but frequently the assumption and grouping of specific intermediate proto- 
languages. Some scholars, however, like Pisani (1955), also van Coetsem (1969), 
avoided altogether references to ‘Proto-Germanic’; other scholars, like Sparnaay 
(1961), criticized the concept of a monolithic proto-language without dialects. Maurer 
(1943) successfully attacked “West Germanic’ as an areal and tribal entity, within an 
analysis of the grouping and development of the Germanic languages but largely on 
the basis of Germanic tribal history and archeology; cf. also H. Arntz in Götze et al. 
(1934:41-4). Schwarz (1951) found in analyzing all pertinent isoglosses that Maurer's 
Elbgermanen, his Nordseegermanen, derived from Ingvaeonic, and his Weser-Rhein- 
germanen are usable subdivisions. His Südgermanisch, already proposed by Neckel 
(1927), in opposition to the Gotonordisch of the Nordgermanen, essentially just 
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substitutes another term for the traditional West Germanic (Westgermanisch), not, of 
course, in the old sense of a uniform proto-language. To Kuhn (1955) Schwarz’s 
Gotonordisch is a highly questionable ‘Sorgenkind’. In Rösel’s (1962) detailed, well 
documented study any Stammbaum division of Germanic is rejected ; West Germanic 
is seen as characterized by the gradual realignment of Pre-English from North to South 
Germanic. Rosenfeld (1954) denied that *North-Sea Germanic’ was ever a part of 
North Germanic. The grouping controversy has proven helpful in evaluating the posi- 
tion and linguistic data of Old Saxon, Old Low Franconian, and Old Frisian ($85, 6) 
because it partly removed the rigidity of the concept of West Germanic without in- 
validating reconstruction procedures of shared Germanic features. Wrede's (1924) 
earlier theory of an 'Ingvaeonic' spread to Upper German territory had been refuted 
but proved highly stimulating. 

Lack of specific North Germanic features makes it difficult to assign the oldest Runic 
inscriptions to *Proto-Norse' ($3.1). This applies, e.g., to the famous inscription on 
the horn of Gallehus of 400 A.D. (Schwarz 1951:243; Krause 1966, see $3.6 below), 
which is Spdtgemeingermanisch to Kuhn (1955:45). Continental Runic inscriptions as 
described by Arntz and Zeiss (1939) cannot be called Old High German ($7.1 below) 
either, unless there is some reflection of the High German consonant shift, as, e.g., in 
Wurmlingen's /dorih of the seventh century. The presumably oldest Germanic inscrip- 
tion (of the beginning of our era), the helmet of Negau, which was a favorite topic of 
analysis by Germanic scholars, was recently shown by the Austrian classicist Egger 
(1959) to contain Latin genitive inflections (HARIXASTI TED. 

The characteristics of Germanic were described by Meillet (1937), who sees in its 
differences from other Indo-European (IE) languages the result of the adoption of 
Indo-European by non-IE speakers. Similar opinions have been advanced in explain- 
ing the Germanic consonant shift by adherents of substratum theories (81.2 below). 
Comprehensive comparative treatments of Germanic phonology and morphology 
were provided by Boer (1918), Hirt (1931-34), and Krahe (1967). Streitberg’s Proto- 
Germanic grammar of 1896 has been recently reprinted without changes (Streitberg 
1963). Van Coetsem's (1969) most recent account emphasizes Germanic phonemics. 


1.2 Phonology 


The reexamination of the grouping of, and the relation between, the Germanic lan- 
guages (§1.1 above) by German scholars shows the unabated healthy influence of 
findings and methods of dialectal geography. This applies also to Germanic historical 
phonology in the twentieth century: cf. Bretschneider (1930). Eduard Sievers’ 
‘Schallanalyse’ once seemed to provide a theory and a technique for direct access to 
the phonetic data contained in written monuments of the past as if in a deep freeze. 
The application to OE, OS, OHG material has shown Sievers’ technique to be based 
primarily on highly sophisticated scholarly empathy, his theories concerning the 
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relation between oral and written data, pitch and sound change to be essentially mis- 
leading. Sound-identification through ‘Schallanalyse’ had a great influence in the 
twenties, cf. Fritz Karg in the Streitberg-Festschrift (Stand und Aufgaben 1924 :112—25). 

A structural approach to sound-change and the recognition of ‘systems’ of vowels 
and consonants have been advocated since an early date. While Streitberg (Streitberg 
et al. 1936:291) ridicules Max Müller's ‘Unterscheidungstrieb’ and declares the 
teleological explanation of sound change as finished (‘abgetan’), M.H. Jellinek in a 
postscript refers to Karl Luick's ($4.7 below) work with the remark: ‘Jetzt urteilt man 
anders.’ Pfalz's (1918) ‘Reihenschritte’, i.e. parallelism in connected sound changes, 
expressed a useful concept for the description of historic and prehistoric changes. 
Martinet (1955) has formulated connected chains of phonemic change. J. Fourquet 
pleaded for the recognition of this type of causation ($4.2 below), similarly van Coet- 
sem (1964) for a structural approach in Germanic historical phonemics. Benediktsson 
(1967) discussed the Proto-Germanic vowel-system in terms of Roman Jakobson's 
‘distinctive features’. East German scholars have now begun to apply American 
transformationalist techniques of description also to historical data, e.g. Motsch (1967) 
in his description of verbal ablaut. 

The Germanic consonant shift, *Grimm's Law’, is a reconstructed change from a 
reconstructed Indo-European consonant pattern to a reconstructed Proto-Germanic 
pattern. Yet its alleged cause has often been treated as if the explanation of phonemic 
change in general depended on it. The description of the change involved also postu- 
lating specific consonant values for Indo-European, e.g. for the so-called ‘media 
aspirata' (Steinhauser 1930:102), the aspirated tenues, as well as for Proto-Germanic. 
Steinhauser (1930) and Kretschmer (1932), as J. Franck before, already assumed 
Proto-Germanic voiced stops *[b d gl for IE *bh *dh *gh in certain environments; 
Lessiak (1933) and others rejected this. Seebold (1967) investigated reflexes of IE 
*euh in Germanic. The assumed Proto-Germanic aspiration of voiceless stops, a 
subtle detail to be reconstructed, led to a controversy because of their Finnish render- 
ing in loanwords (Streitberg et al. 1936:279f.) from Germanic (81.5 below). 

"Verner's Law’, i.e. the split of non-initial Pre-Germanic spirants as, e.g., from IE Sr 
in Gothic fadar, brobar, was generally considered to follow chronologically a general 
shift of IE voiceless stops to voiceless spirants. Boer (1918:123f.) linked the split to 
the IE pitch-accent rather than to the stress-accent. Repeatedly efforts were made to 
provide a ‘phonetic explanation’ for Verner's Law (see Russer 1931:95-107). The 
voiced allophones *[b] *[d] *[g] (from IE *p *t *k) of the voiceless spirants coalesced 
with the shifted result of IE "bh "dh *gh. *z^ became a phoneme beside ^*s, after the 
Germanic withdrawal of the accent to the root-syllable removed the former deter- 
mination of the allophones by accent: PGmc. *+/s/, *^/z/. 

Investigation of the relative sequence (chronology) of the shifting of the various IE 
consonant types resulted in an early recognition of a structural link between the shift 
of mediae and tenues by some scholars, e.g. by Georg Curtius in 1853, Wilhelm 
Scherer in 1870 (Streitberg et al. 1936:291f.). More recently descriptions by Pisani 
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(1955), Kretschmer (1932), Fourquet (1948), and van Coetsem (1969 :§4.224) stressed 
the structural chain of shifts through which, contrary to other IE languages, the IE 
consonantal oppositions remained intact in Proto-Germanic. Among reconstructed 
causes for the shift, a non-IE substratum was assumed by Karsten (1928a:120f£.), 
Giintert (1927), Meillet (1937), Sparnaay (1961:22), before them by Sigmund Feist in 
many publications since 1910 (Streitberg et al. 1936:292-301). Various uniform 
articulatory and physiological tendencies were postulated to explain Grimm's Law, 
see Russer (1931:204ff.). 

The origin of PGmc. geminate tenues, possibly through assimilation before z, as in 
Old Norse lokkr, Lithuanian /ugnas, has been a frequent topic (Streitberg et al. 1936: 
329-35). Krahe (1967:§111), who writes of ‘spontane Konsonantenverdoppelung’, 
and others have attributed most instances to 'expressiveness', a kind of sound-sym- 
bolism; see also Martinet (1937), Wissmann (1932:160—98). Gemination before j and 
other voiced consonants, of course, is a feature shared by all West Germanic lan- 
guages, for which Schwarz (1951:262f.) assumes fairly late *North-Sea Germanic’ 
origin. 

Within the Common Germanic vowel pattern a good deal of attention was given to 
*3, (< IE *e: Gothic nemum, OHG nämum; gebum, OHG gäbum, pret. plural) and 
*3, (Gothic her, OHG hier). Hirt (1931:34f.) suggested deriving e; from IE *ei rather 
than from an assumed *éj. Van Coetsem (1956) explained e, as from a split of IE "ei 
into Gmc. *7 and Se, according to the following vowels (also van Coetsem 1969: 
84.216). Lüdtke (1957) stressed the origin of ë, by contraction of *e of the prefix and 
the stem-vowel of the reduplicating verb, which Streitberg and others had assumed 
(Streitberg et al. 1936:367-9). The West Germanic and North Germanic coalescence 
of fe, and *å from nasalized long a (OHG brähta pret.) was linked to the develop- 
ment of the new 6,, e.g. by Fourquet (84.2 below). 

Hirt's (1931:884) description of reduction and loss in Germanic unstressed final 
syllables (“Auslautgesetze”) included the differences in the reflexes of vowels with 
alleged circumflex (‘dreimorige Langen’) and acute accents (‘zweimorige Lángen"): 
e.g. in Gothic -a and -ó in giba (< *IE å) and galeikö (< IE *äd); see Streitberg 
1963 :§152; Streitberg et al. 1936:437-48, Jung 1956:304-14. 


1.3 Morphology 


Common Germanic morphological features have found detailed discussion, not only 
in the comprehensive treatments by Boer (1918), Streitberg (1963), Krahe (1967), but 
also in comparative studies of individual Germanic languages, especially of Gothic 
(82.3 below). Rósel (1962) based his research on the grouping of the Germanic lan- 
guages on extant morphological isoglosses. Certain inflectional form-classes in 
Germanic have been described from a comparative point of view: e.g. feminine 
6-stem nouns by Flasdieck ($5.7 below), ö-verbs by Wissmann (1932), &-verbs also by 
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Flasdieck (1935, see §4.7 below), strong verb classes by van Coetsem (1956) and 
Stutterheim (1960), reduplicating verbs by Karstien (1921). Numerals were treated by 
Rosenfeld (1956), and differently by Szemerényi (1960). 

One striking Germanic innovation has been a frequent topic: the origin and forma- 
tion of the preterite of the ‘weak’ verb with its dental suffix. Many scholars have 
favored ‘periphrastic’ origin by the compounding of a deverbative nominal form and 
the IE verb *dhö-/*dhe- ‘to do’ (see $2.3 below): e.g. Boer (1918:§229), Sverdrup 
(1929), Hirt (1932:§124), Krahe (1967 :11.890), Wisniewski (1963). Bech (1963) recon- 
structed a combination of the preterite endings of the verb ‘to do’ and a verbal noun 
with a */-suffix. Hammerich (1921) has suggested a compounding of a nominal stem- 
form and the substantive verb *es, for which he adduced as evidence 7 in preterite 
optative forms (Hammerich 1959). Other scholars have preferred assuming an exten- 
sion from single IE forms or formatives containing a dental (Bech 1963:§61). Hirt 
(1932) favors for the first weak class the additional influence of the verbal adjective in 
“10: 

Among single endings the 2nd pers.sing. of the strong preterite with its dialectal 
distinctions (Gothic, ON namt, OHG ndmi) has been the subject of considerable study: 
e.g. by Schróder (1921). The West Germanic ending was taken to be the reflex of a 
thematic IE aorist form (Hirt 1932:8122). Rósel (1962: 39-44) rejected the assumption 
by Schwarz (1951:264f.) and others that the retention of the perfect ending -t pro- 
vided a strong argument for early *Gotho-nordic' unity. 

Germanic word formation has received more attention in recent years. It was taken 
up by Hirt (1932), particularly in chapters I and XIV. Kluge's (1926) treatment of 
nominal stem formation, revised by L. Sütterlin and E. Ochs, has remained the most 
detailed. Carr (1939) described nominal compounds, Johannisson (1939) verbal com- 
pounds, Hinderling (1967) verbal abstracts. Suffixes like *-inga, *-unga were treated 
by Munske (1964), those suffixes containing -st by Meid (1964). Meid (1967) has 
recently added a supplementary volume to Krahe (1967) with a brief but comprehen- 
sive description including many comparative IE data. 


1.4 Syntax 


Systematic descriptions of Germanic syntax came much later than those of phonology 
or morphology. It long remained, in the words of Helmut Arntz (Gótze et al. 1934: 
60), a 'Stiefkind' of scholars (Stand und Aufgaben 1924:419). The first really com- 
prehensive study of Germanic syntax was Hirt's (1934), although Behaghel's monu- 
mental work 'Deutsche Syntax' (87.7 below) already offered many comparative 
Germanic data. Behaghel (1929) also studied the position of the verb in Germanic 
sentences. Questions of Germanic word order were treated in publications by 
Schneider (1938), Fourquet (1938), Kuhn (1933). Phrases consisting of forms of ‘to 
be' and the present participle, which became the 'progressive forms' of English (see 
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$4.4 below), were described by Mossé (1938). The Germanic definite article was treat- 
ed by Heinrichs (1954), the adverb by Schmidt (1962) in a Berlin dissertation, the 
function of the preterite by Rompelman (1953), the use of the present subjunctive in 
conditional clauses by Mattsson (1934), and the dual by Wagner (1956). The Ger- 
manic passive phrase was the topic of a semantic interpretation by Italy’s Mittner 
(1939). 


1.5 Vocabulary 


Hjalmar Falk's and A. Torp's Wortschatz der germanischen Spracheinheit of 1909 has 
remained the only comprehensive list of its kind. Stroh (Maurer and Stroh 1959: 
1-49) provided a welcome summary of the Proto-Germanic vocabulary. There have 
been a number of studies of specific areas of the vocabulary, e.g. of that of Christianity 
by Wessén (1927). The influx and diffusion of Latin terms in Early Germanic, partic- 
ularly in West Germanic, is the subject of a book by Frings (1966). The remnants of 
Germanic language material as represented by names and loanwords on Romance 
soil were studied by Gamillscheg (1934). 

Germanic loanwords in Slavic were analyzed by Stender-Petersen (1927) and by 
Finland's Kiparsky (1934), early Germanic loanwords in Finnish by Wiklund (1918), 
Karsten (1928b), Collinder (1932), and Fromm (1958). They were also used as source 
material for Early Germanic; specific phonological conclusions proved to be rather 
controversial ($1.1 above). 


1.6 Names 


Personal and place names in Latin and Greek texts are the oldest Germanic material 
available. They have been used to document the relative chronology of such Common 
Germanic changes as *e > *i before i, *e > "i before nasal plus consonant, the change 
of IE *o to Gmc. *a, and others. M. Schónfeld's dictionary of Germanic personal and 
tribal names has since its appearance in 1911 remained unsurpassed as a source 
(Schónfeld 1965). Conclusions as to the phonological history of Early Germanic 
based on such forms as Caesar's Marcomanni, Tacitus’s Langobardi with both a and o, 
Caesar's Tencteri with e versus Tacitus’ Inguiomerus with i, Tacitus’ Segimerus 
versus Velleius Paterculus’ Sigimerus (Fromm 1958:95f.) remain quite tenuous, 
however, since only uniform, oral sources and regular and parallel substitutions would 
make such isolated name-forms diagraphically comparable. Only in a later period do 
frequency, consistency, and geographic distribution show in name-forms with -marius, 
-marus (Ballomarius, Chnodomarius), and -meres, -meris, -merus clearly a change from 
e (*e,) to /a/. 

Gutenbrunner (1936) studied the names of Germanic gods in classical inscriptions. 
Krahe repeatedly investigated Germanic hydronomic data which he found to be 
especially archaic (Krahe 1964). Bach's (1952-56) treatment of German and Germanic 
names is most comprehensive and important. 
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2. GOTHIC 


2.1 General 


A classified bibliography of publications dealing with Gothic up to 1949 was made 
available by Mossé (1950), supplemented by him up to 1953 (Mossé 1953), and with 
Marchand up to 1957 (Mossé and Marchand 1957); it is being continued by E.A. 
Ebbinghaus. The Gothic corpus was published in transliteration by Streitberg (1919), 
and by Wrede (1920) who revised the edition of F.L. Stamm and M. Heyne. Welcome 
facsimile editions of the main Gothic manuscripts, the Codex argenteus and the 
Ambrosian codices were supplied by von Friesen and Grape (1927) and by de Vries 
(1936), respectively. The minor Gothic monuments have repeatediy been studied: 
the Gothic Calendar by Loewe (1922) and Friedrichsen (1927), the Gotica Veronensia 
by von Kraus (1929); the ring of Pietroassa with its Runic inscription (gutaniowi- 
hailag) recently by Isbäsescu (1960), and by Gutenbrunner (1964). 

The treatment of phonology, morphology, and syntax in Streitberg’s (1920) book is 
basically descriptive. This applies to Mossé’s (1942) grammar, which is the first com- 
prehensive study of Gothic in French. The many editions of Braune’s grammar be- 
tween 1880 and 1920, its revision by Karl Helm in five editions between 1928 and 
1956, and finally by Ebbinghaus (Braune and Ebbinghaus 1966), also Hempel’s (1966), 
and other German treatments reflect the long tradition of Gothic as a teaching subject 
for Germanists in German universities. Jellinek’s (1926) study constitutes an indepen- 
dent approach to questions of Gothic phonology, e.g. sound statistics (53-61), and 
word-formation; it is less diachronically oriented than its title implies. Kieckers' 
(1928), Krahe’s (1948), Krause’s (1968), also van Hamel’s (1931) handbooks empha- 
size the comparative treatment of Gothic sounds and forms, i.e. their derivation from 
reconstructed Proto-Germanic. This applies also to the first Gothic grammar in 
Italian since S. Friedmann’s in 1896 by Mastrelli (1967). 


2.2 Phonology 


Wulfila’s own alphabet for Gothic and its use in a fourth century sizable corpus 
largely free from scribal sixth century deviations attracted in recent years American 
scholars (e.g. Moulton, Penzl, Marchand, O. Jones, Hamp, Bennett) who investigated 
various aspects of the relation between orthography, phonemic system, and sound 
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values from the structural point of view. The phonetics of Wulfila’s Gothic have, 
however, in Europe been the subject of intensive discussion for considerable time. 
Wulfila’s ai in ains ‘one’, bairan ‘to bear’, bairai (opt. 3rd pers.), saian ‘sow’, and au 
in augo ‘eye’, faur ‘fore’, bauan ‘reside’, since they correspond to Germanic short 
vowels, long vowels, and diphthongs, respectively, were given these three, sometimes 
only two, sound-values on the basis of the comparative evidence: e.g. by Jellinek 
(1926:$40f.), Krause (1968:$49.3), Braune and Ebbinghaus (1966:$21f.). Wrede 
(1920) saw even different vowels in fisks ‘fish’ (Gmc. *i), and giban ‘give’ (Gmc. *e); 
in sunus ‘son’ (Gmc. *u) and wulfs ‘wolf’ (Gmc. *o). Only monophthongs for ai au 
were assumed by Hirt (1931; 81.7 above), Arntz (1934), Mossé (1956:§25, pp. 45-7), 
O.L. Sayce in his revision of Wright's (1954) grammar, Mastrelli (1967: Appendix 
pp. 233-8), Ebbinghaus in Braune and Ebbinghaus (1966:$$20-6a). Van der Lee 
(1962) correctly stressed the fact that not the specific monophthongal or diphthongal 
values but rather the presence or absence of phonemic distinction compared to Wul- 
fila's graphic coalescence was the main issue. ai au are, however, certainly used to 
transliterate short Greek monophthongal e and o in names like, e.g., Zaibaidaius, 
Gaumaurra, etc. Streitberg, who proudly referred to Sievers’ Intonationsforschungen 
in the Vorwort (Streitberg 1920: vii), was severely criticized by van Hamel (1931) for 
‘selling out’ to Sievers’ authority. Indeed, Streitberg’s evidence for the values of ai au 
as well as for, e.g., stop values for medial 5 d g is simply information obtained from 
Sievers’ 'Schallanalyse' (Streitberg 1920:§§70, 74; 35). De Vries (1930), as well as 
Manganella (1958), discussed Gothic /h/. Boüüaert (1950) derives the symbol written 
q from a cursive form of Greek k, and generally denies any influence from the Latin 
alphabet as assumed by Gutenbrunner (1950) and others. 

An interesting Norse-Gothic isogloss involves Gmc. *jj and *ww: Olcel. tueggia, 
Gothic twaddje, but OHG zweiio ‘of two’ (gen.pl.), Olcel. tryggr, Goth. triggws, 
OHG triuwi ‘true’. The underlying sound change, the so-called Verschärfung, has 
been attributed to a variety of factors, frequently to position of the accent, and often 
discussed, e.g. by van Coetsem (1949), Lindeman (1962). Since Wulfila followed 
Greek orthography in writing the allophone [n] of /n/ as g, e.g. siggwan ‘sing’, it is not 
differentiated from the geminate cluster gg in bliggwan ‘strike’. The belief in a flawless 
phonemic orthography as created by Wulfila has led to a revival of the old view, held 
e.g. by L. Meyer in 1896, that gg always stands for /ng/, even in triggws: e.g. Mossé 
(1956:§23.1) who follows J. W. Marchand, Hempel (1966). It has been strangely 
difficult for European scholars, in spite of the double representation of IE *pl as fl 
(flodus ‘flood’) and PL (pliuhan "Dee, to accept the fact that Gothic pl compared to 
West Gmc., North Gmc. fl was an innovation: cf. Matzel (1962), Braune and Ebbing- 
haus (1966:§71, Anm. 2). 


2.3 Morphology 


Schwarz (1951:71-119, 81.7 above) reconstructed in comparing Gothic and Old Norse 
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a Gotho-Nordic (Gotonordisch) morphology (§1.1 above). The more striking Gothic 
forms have been repeatedly treated, particularly if they disagree with other Gmc. 
forms: e.g. ëm the gen.plur. (dage), the strange pronominal izwis (ON ydr, OS eu, iu) 
‘you’, the 2nd pers.dual bigitats, the 3rd. pers.sing. imp. atsteigadau, the 1st pers.opt. 
gipau, the preterit iddja. -ë instead of the expected -6 in dage was called *móglicher- 
weise eine sekundäre Umbildung’ by Krause (1968 :§122); it was also derived from an 
IE instrumental-ablative (Arntz 1934:65). Krahe (1948: 73) surmised an origin among 
ja-stems; cf. Kieckers (1928 :108), Pisani (1930), Morgenroth (1965). izwis is derived 
from *wizwiz by Rosenfeld (1954, §1.7 above) through dissimilation. A final particle 
-u is usually seen in atsteigadau: Kieckers (1928:193). This particle is also assumed in 
qibau after an IE subjunctive form by Kieckers, but Krahe (1948:§86) derived the 
ending from an IE optative -*oim (> Gmc. *aiu(n)), which is accepted by Krause 
(1968 :§ 216). 

bigitats (< YE -*éthes) seems to reflect an unusual change of *-ps > —ts, for which 
Stang (1949) blamed the laryngeal underlying *th, which was rejected by Dal (1952); 
cf. Krause (1968 :§§96, 258), Jellinek (1926:$65, Anm. 2), and Höst (1954). Kieckers 
(1928:191) assumes original *-d z. The n-stem manna is analyzed by Ramat (1963), the 
comparative forms in -uma by Szemerényi (1960), the weak verbs in -nan by Anner- 
holm (1956). 

The characteristic Gothic reduplicating plural endings of the weak preterite (nasi- 
dedum from nasjan ‘to save’) have often been treated since they appear to be the best 
support for its periphrastic origin ($1.3 above); the verb ‘to do’ does not exist as a 
separate verb in Gothic, cf. van Hamel (1931:§145, Anm. 2), Mastrelli (1967:$62.2). 
Opponents of the composition-theory, like formerly H. Collitz, K. Brugmann, sug- 
gest as a source single forms with a dental: e.g. the 2nd pers.sing. of an IE medial 
aorist *thés (Krause 1968:$214a) or other formations with a /-suffix (Kieckers 1928: 
253). — Gothic word-formation is treated in the handbooks and in special studies, 
e.g. by Benveniste (1960) on abstract nouns in -ti-, and by Grewolds (1932) on com- 
pounds. 


2.4 Syntax 


The necessity of evaluating all Gothic syntactical features against the background of 
a Greek original which has to be partly reconstructed has made their study more 
difficult. The description implies also an analysis of Wulfila’s technique of translation 
(‘Ubersetzungstechnik’, the term of Hans Stolzenburg and J. M. N. Kapteijn). Gothic 
syntax is treated from the comparative point of view in Otto Behaghel’s ‘Deutsche 
Syntax' ($7.7 below) and by Hirt (1934, $1.7 above). Kauffmann's articles (1920) that 
followed similar publications between 1897 and 1911 by him, contain valuable material 
which was called ‘noch nicht ausgeschöpft’ by Stutz (1966:59). Friedrichsen's textual 
studies (1926, 1939) comparing Gothic variants and Greek (or Latin) presumable 
Vorlagen, and Hansen's (1961) investigation of ‘rhythm’ in the Codex argenteus pro- 
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vided many additional data. Friedrichsen (1961, 1962) also studied syntax and voca- 
bulary of the Skeireins; Hofmann (1960) preceded him. 

As to specific problems, word-order has been described by Cuendet (1929) and 
Fourquet (1938, §1.7), the use of the passive by Mittner (1939) and by Schréder (1957, 
1958), the use of the article by Sauvageot (1929). Particular attention has been devoted 
to the alleged presence of aspect in Gothic. Streitberg (1920:§§290ff.), who was the 
first to write in 1891 on ‘Perfective und imperfective Actionsart im Germanischen’, 
contributed to this discussion, also Krause (1968 :§§ 203-6), who distinguishes Aktions- 
art linked to the lexical meaning of a verb and Aspekt, its use; see also Marache (1960). 
The data point to lexical and word-formational distinction (e.g. perfective gahausjan, 
durative hausjan) but do not support the assumption of a special grammatical category. 


2.5 Vocabulary 


There is still no modern dictionary that, based on up-to-date readings, lists all occur- 
rences of Gothic words, thus improving on Ernst Schulze's Gothisches Glossar of 1847 
and the dictionary part of volume 2 of H.C. von der Gabelentz and J. Loebe's Ulfilas 
of 1843-46. Streitberg's (1919) glossary entries are satisfactory for reference. 

Beside one of Holthausen's (1934) brief dictionaries we have Feist's (1939) detailed 
etymological dictionary with ample bibliography, registers, and references. Jellinek 
(1926) discussed in chapter 9 (§§240ff.) Latin and Greek loans in Gothic; de Vries 
(1956) compared the vocabulary of Gothic to that of North and West Germanic. 
Gothic loans in the Romance languages are treated in Meyer-Lübke's (1935) etymo- 
logical dictionary and by Gamillscheg (1932; also 1934, 81.7 above). Place- and 
personal names in Romance countries were described by Sachs (1932), Battisti (1956), 
and Piel (1936-45). 


2.6 Crimean Gothic 


Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, as Emperor Ferdinand I’s envoy around 1560 in Con- 
stantinople, recorded a list of 89 words and short phrases which was published in 
*Busbequii legationis turcicae epistolae quatuor’ in 1589 in Paris. This is the corpus 
of the so-called Crimean Gothic. It has been repeatedly studied ever since its pre- 
sumably unauthorized first publication: cf. van de Velde (1966). Edward Schróder 
clarified the textual tradition in 1910. The character of the vocabulary, which Busbecq 
called ‘germanica’ and compared to his own native Flemish, was identified by R. 
Loewe in 1896 as the dialect of the Herules between West and North Germanic, also 
Arntz (1934: 63) called it “eine Mischung’. Streitberg (1920:§17), van Hamel (1931: 
§10), and Krahe (1948:24f.) considered it East Germanic, in 1951 Schwarz (162-75; 
§1.7 above) North Germanic and close to Wulfila’s Gothic, others, e.g. Krause (1968: 
§22), a Gothic subdialect. A brief comparative treatment of the phonology was pro- 
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vided by Jellinek (1926:$$77, 109). The presence of the four short vowel phonemes 
fel [i] and Joj fol in reghen ‘pluvia’, schuuester, sevene, rinck ‘anulus’, fisct ‘piscis’, 
goltz ‘aurum’, boga ‘arcus’, brunna ‘fons’, thurn ‘porta’ was recognized as a decisive 
difference from Wulfila's Gothic with /i/ /u/: rien, swistar, sibun, gulp. [i| and /ü/ in 
mine ‘luna’, schlipen ‘dormire’, mycha ‘ensis’, plut ‘sanguis’, bruder corresponding to 
Gothic ë and 6 (mena, slepan, meki, blob, brobar) were compared to a parallel Ostro- 
gothic development. d in ada ‘ovum’ corresponding to Gothic ddj (< *jj) provides a 
striking isogloss. Hófler's (1957, $7.7 below) interpretation of p in plut, t in tag as 
evidence of a Crimean Gothic sound shift of lenis to fortis was rejected by van de 
Velde (1964:109, 117f.). He rightly advocates caution in evaluating material derived 
from a French printer's publication of the casual and isolated recording by a linguistic 
dilettante using essentially one non-native (Greek) informant. There has, incidentally, 
not been any systematic treatment of informant distortion and ‘fieldworker’s bias’ in 
the Crimean Gothic corpus. Busbecq apparently heard /b/ partly as /ts/: goltz, statz 
‘terra’, tzo ‘tw. 

The word list provided hardly any morphemic or syntactical data. The only text 
quoted is the ten-word, three-line beginning of a song (‘cantilena’) which was identi- 
fied as Turkish but has also been reclaimed as possibly Gothic, cf. the analysis by 
J. Dirichs (1951), Scardigli (1964:296—9). 

The etymology of the individual words has been dealt with in some detail by Richard 
Loewe in 1896 and 1902 (IF vol. 13). The words are all special entries in Feist's (1939) 
etymological dictionary. 
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3. OLD NORTH GERMANIC 


3.1 General 


The North Germanic language corpus begins with Runic inscriptions about 200 A.D. 
Ás mentioned above (81.1), the earliest ones, however, actually show no features that 
would differentiate them from West Germanic (cf. Schwarz 1951:243, Gutenbrunner 
1951:§8, Krause 1966:102). From 500 to the eighth century ‘Common Nordic’ charac- 
teristics emerge. The term usually applied to the entire period is ‘Proto-Norse’ (G. 
Urnordisch, Sw.Dan.Norw. Urnordisk, Du. Oernoorsch), also *Proto-Scandinavian'. 
Some dialectal distinction between East Norse (Old Danish, Old Swedish) and West 
Norse (Old Norwegian, Old Icelandic), and the replacement of the old 24-sign alphabet 
by a 16-sign Runic alphabet, the so-called *younger futhark', characterize the Viking 
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period from 800 up to 1100. Origin and development of the Runic alphabet have been 
a topic of controversy (Arntz 1944, Krause 1966:6-8). Most scholars believe in the 
derivation from a North Italic alphabet (Musset 1965:$$15-20), as first proposed by 
Marstrander (1928) and supported by Hammarstróm (1929), rather than in von 
Friesen’s (1932) theory of a Greek origin among the Goths, Ludvig F.A. Wimmer’s 
"Lateinthese' (Pedersen 1920-25), or E. Moltke’s theory of a Danish origin (Düwel 
1968 : 90-3). 

The frequent philological interpretations of some of the more important Runic 
inscriptions, such as Tune (400), Stentofta (650), Eggjum (about 700) (Krause 1966: 
162-7, 209-14, 227-35), and Rök, invariably contain some linguistic analysis as well, 
which may even predominate, e.g. Hóst's (1954) study of the Tórvik (before 500) 
inscription (Krause 1966:140-2). In treatments of classical Old Norse and Old 
Icelandic centered on the period of 1250, which is characterized by the Latin alphabet 
and by manuscripts, and in histories of the Scandinavian languages the Runic period 
is included: e.g. in the grammars of Boer (1920), Noreen (1923), Jönsson (1925), 
Gutenbrunner (1951), Andersen (1954), Iversen (1955), Heusler (1967), Gordon (1957), 
in the diachronic accounts by Brendum-Nielsen (1928-32), Seip (1955), Wessén 
(1958), and in the brief survey by Skard (1962). Krause (1937:656-69) provided a 
brief ‘Grammatische Übersicht’ for the pre-Viking material. A descriptive treatment 
of *Proto-Norse' phonology and morphology is found in Jóhannesson's (1923) study; 
the accounts of the phonology by Pipping (1922) and Harding (1932) stress the com- 
parative aspect. 


3.2 Phonology 


Not only phonemic changes, but also the change in the Runic alphabet after 700, great- 
ly stimulated the interpretation of the Old North Germanic sound-system, sound- 
values, and their relation to the orthography. Sigurd (1961) called it a ‘code-shift’. 
Loman (1965) investigated the runes of Rók as a graphemic system. Necessary addi- 
tional data for phonological analysis were provided by reflexes in later periods, also 
rimes and alliterations of contemporary skaldic poets transmitted in thirteenth century 
manuscripts, the descriptions of the First Grammatical Treatise of 1150, to a lesser 
degree the shape of names recorded by classical writers, and the representation in 
Irish, English, Lapp, and Finnish loans. 

Some important sound-changes within the Common Nordic period are: i-umlaut, 
u-umlaut (Sw. omljud, Dan.Norw. omlyd); syncopation, i.e. the loss of vowels in 
unstressed syllables; ‘breaking’ (G. Brechung, Sw. Norw. brytning, Dan. brydning). 
ON forms with i-umlaut after long stem-syllables (gestr, Proto-Norse gastiR; pret. 
nefnpa from nefna, dampa from dema) contrast with umlautless forms after short stems 
(stapr, Bratsberg's baliR; pret. talpa from telia, flutta from flytia). This was inter- 
preted, e.g. by E. Sievers, as due to a North Germanic earlier loss of umlaut-causing i 
after short stem-syllables than after long ones, different from the chronology of West 
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Germanic. Axel Kock explained it in Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen 
(1911-16) as due to an umlautless period sandwiched between two other umlaut- 
periods. Many Scandinavian scholars questioned the probability of these three 
periods (Streitberg et al. 1936, §1.7 above: 395-9). Hesselman (1945) assumed instead 
of an umlautless period a kind of ‘Riickumlaut’ (omljudsväxling). Umlaut became a 
topic of lively discussion at the Nordists’ meeting in Copenhagen in 1946. Kock’s 
alleged R-umlaut and iR-umlaut came under attack as well, e.g. by Diderichsen 
(1947:75), Benediktsson (1964: 64, fn. 2). The term “umlaut” is misleading if it is used 
for a sporadic West Norse coalescence of vowels before R with established umlaut- 
phonemes. Kock’s three periods have by no means disappeared from handbooks as 
the standard view, see e.g. Wessén (1958) and Skard (1962), but their acceptance is 
steadily decreasing. Many scholars agree now that the development of new umlaut- 
phonemes out of palatal (or velar) allophones of velar (or palatal) phonemes before i 
(u) in following syllables was due to the perseverance of the respective sound-values 
after the conditioning sounds were changed or dropped in the period of syncopation, 
and that a phonetic (allophonic) period of i-umlaut and u-umlaut preceded the 
phonemization. The existence of umlautless short stem-forms before i, if not due to 
analogical transfer, must mean a ‘Riickumlaut’ of the Germanic allophones in that 
position, unless circumstances prevailed there that prevented the development of 
umlaut-allophones before i altogether. But neither Pipping’s greater stress on i nor 
Steblin-Kamenskij’s (Arkiv 74) open juncture after short stem-syllables provide a 
suitable explanation. Nielsen (1962) seems, even in attacking ‘Penzls omlydsteori’ 
(Nielsen 1960:15-17), ready to concede that a theoretically and historically correct 
view of umlaut (‘mutation’) is more important than an ‘explanation’ of some umlaut- 
less forms. Spellings like e in Stentofta's gestumR and u instead of iu in Björketorp’s 
bArutR (700) are recognized as umlaut-spellings (Jóhannesson 1923:9). The inade- 
quacy of the five vowel-signs of the older Runic alphabet for the writing of the addi- 
tional new umlaut-phonemes led to the further reduction in the writing system, thus 
i was written for e i; ufor uo. Similarly, the development of new lenis stop and spirant 
phonemes beside the fortis spirants seems to have led to an abbreviated notation of 
the consonant system (by b t k f b h signs). R and r coalesced in the eighth century 
(Jónsson 1925:74, Harding 1932:20). 

‘Breaking’ means the change of the palatal vowel e before the back vowels a and u 
to a diphthong. We find it perhaps in Istaby's hAeru- (seventh century), Björketorp’s 
hAerAmA-, Rók's fiakura, fiaru. Svensson (1944) saw in this sound-change a kind of 
unconditioned diphthongization. His theory led to a spirited discussion at the 1946 
meeting in Copenhagen (Svensson 1947). Most of the scholars view breaking as a 
type of umlaut, see Andersen (1946) and Benediktsson (1963). 


3.3 Morphology 


Proto-Norse morphology is inadequately attested in Nordic monuments. All descrip- 
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tive accounts as, e.g., Jóhannesson's (1923), must, therefore, rely heavily on recon- 
struction. Also Schwarz (1951) offers sets of reconstructed paradigms for a “Gotho- 
Nordic’ era. Krause (1937:663-8) provides documentation for Runic morphology. 
The change from -ip in the 3rd pers.sg.indic. to the form of the 2nd pers.sg. is attested 
in the sources: bAriutib (Stentofta) but bArutR (Björketorp). 


3.4 Syntax 


The nature of the available sources prevents meaningful syntactical study beyond the 
most general statements. Krause (1937:668f.) offers some observations on the posi- 
tion of the verb. Not a single nominal form with postfixed article is found in Runic 
inscriptions but they occur in works of skaldic poets written after 900 (Skard 1962: 
52f.). Also verbal forms with the added reflexive pronoun (sik >-sk>-s) are attested 
after 900. 


3.5 Vocabulary 


Norse loans in Lapp and Finnish have been listed and discussed in studies by Wiklund, 
Collinder, Fromm (881.5, 7 above), and Skóld (1961). The etymology of the North 
Germanic words and names is usually taken up when the individual inscriptions are 
described, e.g. Krause (1937, 1966). The Proto-Norse forms are entries in the etymo- 
logical dictionary by de Vries (1961). Ruprecht (1958) dealt also with the attested 
vocabulary of the inscriptions of the Viking period. 
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4. OLD ENGLISH 


4,1 General 


The corpus of Old English (OE), formerly often referred to as Anglo-Saxon (G. 
Angelsächsisch), is quite sizable between 700 and 1100, and shows dialectal variation 
labelled West Saxon; Mercian and Northumbrian (Anglian); and Kentish. Philolo- 
gical work, centered on editing, glossing, and analyzing OE texts as well as imple- 
mentation of university instruction in Old English and the history of the English 
language, contains important linguistic aspects as well. Language references in the 
Old English bibliography by Heusinkveld and Bashe (1931) are infrequent; reference 
is made to Arthur G. Kennedy's bibliography instead. Research in the field of the 
English language was evaluated by Horn (1924, 1934) and by Funke (1950). The OE 
Runic inscriptions are listed in Marquardt's (1961) bibliography; Page (1959) dis- 
cusses their dating. 

The most complete treatment of OE is Brunner's revision of Sievers’ Angelsdch- 
sische Grammatik (Sievers and Brunner 1951). Other grammars are by Wright and 
Wright (1925), by Girvan (1931) in Dutch, and by Campbell (1959); briefer descriptive 
accounts are by Brook (1955), Quirk and Wrenn (1957), and Lehnert (1965). Mossé's 
(1950) manual in French provides texts, notes, and glossary; in Italy Manganella 
(1961) described Old English and Old Saxon. 

The OE period is fully covered in some histories of the English language, e.g. by 
Brunner (1960-62), Pinsker (1963), Tellier (1962b). The most detailed account of OE 
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sound-changes is found in Luick’s (1921) historical grammar of the English language; 
the second chapter of part two, dealing with the consonantal pattern, was posthu- 
mously edited by Friedrich Wild and Herbert Koziol. Kieckers’ (1935) OE grammar 
is the only one which emphasizes the comparative aspects, i.e. the linguistic prehistory 
of OE. 


4.2 Phonology 


The wealth of dialectally and diachronically varying graphic material in Old English 
has encouraged methodological discussion. Eduard Sievers applied his ‘Schallanalyse’ 
(§1.2 above) also to OE material. Horn (1934:274) rather cautiously refrained from 
fully endorsing Sievers’ methods and results in historical linguistics, although he 
showed himself under the strong influence of Sievers in his linking of most vocalic 
sound-changes to intonational variation. Horn’s (1921) study of linguistic shape and 
linguistic function introduced the factor of functional load into the consideration of 
linguistic change. Prague phonologists like B. Trnka and J. Vachek pleaded for 
systematic instead of atomistic treatment of OE sound-changes. Vachek (1933) found 
Luick’s (1921) approach in essential agreement with his principles. Brosnahan (1953) 
in his description of OE sound changes worked with arguments taken from instru- 
mental phonetics. 

Certain changes within OE phonology were more often discussed than others: the 
development of OE /sk/ to Middle English /$/ (Luick 1940:912-6) in studies by Schubel 
(1942), Flasdieck (1958); the palatalization and split of OE velar stops, e.g. by van 
Langenhove (1930). West Saxon 2 (Anglian e) was either derived from West Ger- 
manic *[å], as suggested, e.g., by Sievers and Brunner (1951:§62, Anm. 1), and with 
some hesitation by Campbell (1959), or from West Germanic *[&], according to 
Fourquet (1959:157f.), Wright and Wright (1925), Sparnaay (81.7 above: 49). A 
derivation from a uniform West Gmc. */ä/-phoneme makes it easier to explain /&/ /ä/ 
/ö/ in West Saxon släp, släpan, mona parallel to the short vowels in OE deg, dagas, 
mon(man). Phonemic i-umlaut as found in OE synn ‘sin’, Anglian fet, OE fet ‘feet’, 
etc., must have occurred before the earliest texts; thus, unlike other West Germanic 
languages, its orthographic reflexes can be observed. The OE palatalization of velar 
stops /k/ /g/ and some epenthetic spellings do not suffice to make the old Scherer- 
Sievers palatalization theory (Luick 1940:8200; see $81.2, 7.2) more attractive as an 
'explanation' of i-umlaut. Quirk and Wrenn (1957:153f.) surprisingly call it 'the 
generally accepted phonetic explanation’; but see Campbell (1959:$192). 

Digraph spellings for historical single short vowels before certain consonant clusters 
(rr, r + consonant, //, I -+ consonant) and A, as in OE earm ‘poor’, heorte ‘heart’, 
West Saxon, Kentish eald, eahta, Anglian ald, ahta ‘old, eight’ have led to spirited 
arguments. The significant fact here, which often has almost been overlooked, is the 
dialectally restricted graphic coalescence with ea in dead ‘death’ (< Germ. *au), eo 
in deor (< Germ. *eu). The digraphs were interpreted as reflexes of a sound-change 
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called ‘breaking’ (from G. Brechung) resulting in actual diphthongs with glides (Quirk 
and Wrenn 1957:§§201f. *diphthongization before velarized consonants’; Brunner 
1960-62 : 232-4, 239f.); as diacritics for consonantal sound-values (Daunt 1939); as 
spelling of allophones of /a/ /e/ by R.P. Stockwell and C.W. Bart in 1951, which 
was rejected by Kuhn and Quirk (1953); and recently by E.H. Antonsen as graphic 
transfers because of a monophthongization of the historical ‘long diphthongs’. 


4.3 Morphology 


OE morphemes and their development have been studied in many publications, 
dealing usually with a specific set of forms. Gutheil (1923) linked frequent loss of 
distinction among verbal endings to lack of functional importance (cf. Horn 1921) 
because of the use of pronominal forms. The Anglian Ist pers. present indic. ending 
-u (bindu) contrasted with West Saxon -e (binde), also the uniform singular ending of 
the subjunctive. Northumbrian showed -s instead of -d in the 3rd pers., also as uni- 
form plural ending (bindas besides bindad, see Sievers and Brunner 1951:§§357, 360.1; 
Luck 1940:$698). This development was interpreted either as a sound-change or as 
an analogical extension from the 2nd pers.sing., parallel to, or under the influence of 
Old Norse; cf. Holmqvist (1922), Flasdieck (1934), Ross (1937), Blakeley (1949), 
Berndt (1958), Bazell (1959), and Brunner (1962:177f.). Syncopated West Saxon 
verbal endings in -s, -d contrasted with the Anglian full endings -es, -ed (Epinal 
glossary: -is, -ith); cf. Hedberg (1945) and Lófvenberg (1949). 

Flasdieck published in Anglia various studies of OE verbal classes, comparing them 
to data from other Germanic languages, e.g. on the remnant third class weak verb- 
forms (Flasdieck 1935), the reduplicating verbs (Flasdieck 1936), the verb will (Flas- 
dieck 1937), also one on the substantive verb (Flasdieck 1936-38), which had been the 
topic of an article by Heidemann (1924). Tellier (1962a) wrote on OE preterite- 
presents and modals, Raith (1931) on ‘nasal verbs’. Substantival inflexion was de- 
scribed by Dahl (1938), adjective and adverb forms by Uhler (1926), their comparison 
by Seelig (1930), who thus supplemented an earlier study by Louise Pound. Feminine 
gender suffixes were treated by von Lindheim (1958), the prefix ge- by Samuels (1949) 
and by Pilch (1953). 


4.4 Syntax 


Karpf (1932) gave an account of research in syntax between 1922 and 1932. OE 
syntax, not found in some OE grammars, is taken up in some detail by Mossé (1950), 
Quirk and Wrenn (1957:$$94—159), also by Brunner (1960-62) who contrasts it with 
subsequent usage. 

Visser's (1963) monumental description starts with ‘syntactical units with one verb’. 
OE word-order was studied by Hans Kuhn (1933, §§1.4, 7 above), Andrew (1940), and 
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Barrett (1953). The use of the subjunctive was described by Glunz (1929), Behre 
(1934), meaning and syntax of OE modals by Standop (1957), absolute participial 
constructions by von Schaubert (1954), and passive phrases by Klingebiel (1937). The 
progressive (periphrastic, expanded) form consisting of the present participle and 
forms of to be was described for OE and other Germanic languages by Mossé (1938, 
$1.7 above), the verbal phrase by Bacquet (1962). Latin influence on English syntax 
was studied by Serensen (1957), and by Scheler (1961) in a dissertation. The spread of 
the progressive (expanded) form in OE shows Latin influence (Raith 1951, Brunner 
1962:366f.). Nickel (1966) analyzed in a detailed study, which includes statistical 
counts and transformational analysis, the internal OE factors in its development, 
correcting Mossé's results in many respects. 

Van Dam (1957) analyzed causal clauses in Early OE prose. The subjects of other 
syntactical studies are, e.g., the indefinite constructions by Fróhlich (1951), and 
appositional constructions by Peltola (1960). 


4.5 Vocabulary 


Toller (1921) added a supplement to Bosworth and Toller's Old English dictionary of 
1898. Hall's (1931) dictionary appeared in a revised and enlarged third edition. Years 
of research are reflected in Holthausen's (1934) etymological dictionary based on 
Hall’s entries. Mertens-Fonck (1960) published a glossary of the verbs of the Vespasian 
Psalter. Marquardt (1938) wrote a study of the OE kennings. 
. The geographical distribution of OE words was described in a dissertation by 
Scherer (1928), also by Rauh (1936). Meissner's (1934) study of Ælfric”s vocabulary 
is called a ‘bemerkenswerte Untersuchung’ by Horn (1934). Holthausen (1934: xviif.) 
lists a number of ‘Etymologische Spezialuntersuchungen', to which Campbell (1959: 
368) can supply some additions. Many of these studies are German Ph.D. disserta- 
tions which deal either with the connection between “Wörter und Sachen’ or with 
semantic sections of the OE vocabulary such as, e.g., expressions for work (Szogs - 
1931), ‘world’ and ‘man’ (Benning 1961), ‘superbia’ (Schabram 1965), OE dryht 
(Dick 1965). Other studies include those of verbs of locomotion (Weman 1933), and of 
verbs of vision (Penttilä 1956). Gneuss's (1955) dissertation was concerned with Latin 
loan formations in OE, Fórster (1921) with its Celtic loans. 


4.6 Names 


Eighth century names, e.g. those in early manuscripts of Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica, 
or in the Liber Vitae Dunelmensis (of the first half of the ninth century) provide wel- 
come source material, but cannot be easily used as specific sources for the Northum- 
brian dialect of the writers themselves (Stróm 1939). Von Feilitzen (1937) dealt with 
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OE personal-names of the Domesday Book, Redin (1919) in an Uppsala dissertation 
with uncompounded names. Other Swedish scholars have dealt with names in Beo- 
wulf (Bjórkman 1920), bynames (Tengvik 1938), river-names (Ekwall 1928), place- 
names (Tengstrand 1940, Forsberg 1950). Boehler (1931) contributed a study of OE 
female names. Gevenich (1918) used place-names to trace the spread of the OE 
palatalization of k. 
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3, OLD FRISIAN 


5.1 General 


The corpus of Old Frisian (OFris.) consists almost exclusively of legal prose monu- 
ments from the East Frisian and West Frisian areas. No manuscript is earlier than 
the thirteenth century; there are no medieval manuscripts from the North Frisian area. 
For an earlier period, the evidence from some Runic inscriptions, as recently listed by 
Sipma (1960), and from names (§5.6 below) is scant and not always reliable; see 
Krogmann (1952:1531—4) and Arntz and Zeiss (1939 :106ff.). 

Within ‘West Germanic’ (§1.1 above) Old Frisian shares some important features, 
often called ‘Ingvaeonic’, with Old Saxon and Old English dialects. It shows some 
particularly striking phonetic isoglosses with Old English (§5.2 below), which prompt- 
ed some scholars to derive both languages from ‘Anglo-Frisian’ (Anglofriesisch), thus 
postulating a common continental stage and a sub-division contrasting with an 
"Urdeutsch'. Most scholars now consider this division quite erroneous, since some 
of the alleged Anglo-Frisian features are also found in Old Saxon sources, as, e.g. 
Rooth (1929, 1932, 86.7 below) has shown. Siebs, who wrote the first history of 
Frisian in 1901 after van Helten's Old East Frisian grammar of 1890, assumed ‘eine 
engere englisch-friesische Sprachgemeinschaft’ but rejected ‘anglofriesisch’ as mis- 
leading (Siebs 1931:27). 

As to comprehensive descriptions, Steller (1928) wrote a brief grammar of OFris. 
with ample comparative data from OE and OS. Recently Ramat (1967) published an 
introduction to Frisian philology in Italian. Modern Frisian scholarship has provided 
useful annotated editions of the corpus, often with glossaries in Dutch or Modern 
Frisian. Sipma (1927-41) included in his publication of Frisian deeds charters up to 
the sixteenth century. Other editions are by Steller (1926), J. S. H. Boersma, Buma 
(1961), K. Fokkema, Gerbenzon (1965), G. Gosses, and J. Hoekstra. Sipma (1947) 
used one OFris. text as an introduction to OFris. for speakers of Modern Frisian. 
Buma’s (1957) edition of Old Frisian wedding-speeches shows Dutch and Low German 
influence in the fifteenth century orthography. 


5.2 Phonology 


The isoglosses that link OE dialects and OFris. involve mostly vowels, e.g. the fronting 
of Gmc. *a, *ă, (OF ris. ekker ‘field, acre’, slēpa ‘to sleep’); velar vowels before nasals 
(O. East Fris. long, OF ris. mona, brochte ‘moon, brought’); à from Gmc. "ai (OF ris. 
mara ‘more’), e as the umlaut of u (OFris. evel ‘evil’, Kentish 9th century efel). There 
is palatalization of k before front vowels and (also of *g) after n: OFris. ziurke, OE 
cirice ‘church’, OFris. drentza, OE drencean ‘drench’ (van Haeringen 1919). 

Karstien (1929) dealt with Germ. *ai in OFris., Kapteyn (1933) with the OFris. 
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diphthong iu before -ht, -hs (OF ris. riucht ‘right’, siucht *sees'). Campbell (1939) com- 
pared some OF ris. and OE sound-changes. Loopstra's (1935) topic is assibilation in 
OF ris. Hofmann (1964) treated “Germanic &,’ and the long-vowel pattern of OFris. 
on the basis of modern dialectal evidence. The limitations of the OFris. corpus make, 
indeed, the study of modern Frisian dialects also important for the comprehension of 
OF ris. phonology. Krogmann (1952:1540), e.g., points to the North Frisian evidence 
for i from umlauted u. Fokkema (1959) discussed significant modern phonemic and 
phonetic studies of Frisian. 


5.3 Morphology 


No comprehensive comparative description of OFris. morphology has yet been 
published. OFris. shows the Ingvaeonic uniform plural form of the verb (OFris. 
helpath) but the 2nd pers.sing.pret. ends in -st (OFris. halpst, OE hulpe). Flasdieck 
(1930) analyzed some OFris. case-endings, also Rösel (1962:129f. 81.7 above:). 
Evidence from modern dialects can be important for OFris. morphology as well: e.g. 
the plural ending -r < OFris. -ar, which is like the ON form (Schwarz 1951: 238, 
$1.7 above). 

Schwentner (1951) wrote on the abstract suffix -nisse; Ahlsson (1960) on the forma- 
tion of abstract nouns. 


5.4 Syntax 


Part of Hanschke's (1929) Kiel dissertation on the use of case-forms was published. 
Switzerland's Szadrowsky (1959) studied style and syntax of the OFris. legal language. 
His is the first detailed treatment of OFris. syntax. 


5.5 Vocabulary 


Holthausen's (1925) Old Frisian dictionary contains very few etymological references. 
He dealt elsewhere with some individual words separately (Holthausen 1934:291). 
Nauta (1926) published an OFris.-Dutch-Modern West Frisian wordlist. Wadstein 
(1929) assumed extensive ON borrowing of Frisian words. Editions ot OFris. monu- 
ments (85.1) frequently have glossaries. No comprehensive etymological dictionary 
of OFris. has appeared so far. 


5.6 Names 
The identification of early Frisian names in Latin sources (Krogmann 1952) yields 


practically no additional information about the history of the language. Gysseling 
(1960) showed how scribal rewriting due to German or Dutch bias sometimes makes 
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early name material a difficult source for an exact dating of OFris. sound-changes but 
it offers welcome documentation (Gysseling 1962). 
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6. OLD SAXON AND OLD LOW FRANCONIAN 


6.1. General 


The position of Old Saxon (OS) within the West Germanic languages has repeatedly 
been the topic of scholarly discussion. Essentially, this is due to the ‘dualistic’ 
character of its main source, the epic Heliand of about 6000 verses with its two some- 
what diverging main manuscripts C (Cottonianus) and M (Monacensis) Basic 
Ingvaeonic or *North-Sea Germanic’ (81.1 above) features of phonology (or ortho- 
graphy?), morphology, and lexicon are found in the Heliand together with those that 
agree with Old High German dialects. Scholars like Lasch (1925), Wolff (1934), 
Bretschneider (1934), Mitzka (1950), Dal (1954), Rooth (1932, 1934, 1949), Cordes 
(1953), and Foerste (1953) have interpreted the two layers within the OS corpus in 
various ways. Rooth (1956:45f.) calls it a ‘geregelte Literatursprache auf echt sách- 
sischer Grundlage’. Simon (1965) discussed the Sprachmischung. Rösel (1962, 81.7 
above) also saw in OS a “Mischsprache” with a Franconian lower layer. Thus, Heliand 
and Genesis, as edited by E. Sievers in 1878, and by Behaghel (Behaghel 1967), have 
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been repeatedly dealt with, but also other literary and nonliterary parts of the corpus 
have been described and analyzed: e.g., early (sixth century) runic inscriptions from 
the lower Weser by Lasch (1931); the Merseburg sources by Rooth (1932); the OS 
psalm fragments newly discovered in Poland, by Lasch (1932); the OS baptismal vow 
by Lasch (1935); ‘Old Westphalian’ confession and baptismal vow by Foerste (1950). 
There is agreement, on the whole, that earlier or more archaic sources within OS show 
a closer agreement with English-Frisian (“North-Sea Germanic’); Arntz (1934: 88) 
assumed the same. 

The grammar by Holthausen (1921) has remained the only more recent comprehen- 
sive treatment of Old Saxon after W. Schliiter’s and J.H. Gallée’s (J. Lochner’s) 
descriptions. Braune and Ebbinghaus (1964) invariably quote OS besides the OHG 
material in their brief grammar. 

For Old Low Franconian (OLF), the sister dialect of OS, scholars from Holland 
and Belgium usually prefer the term ‘Old Netherlandic’, if they do not restrict it to 
Southwestern data. Old Netherlandic stresses the continuity of the development of 
the language in the Netherlands (Cowan 1953). The total OLF textual corpus con- 
sists of some copied fragments and excerpts of an interlinear psalm translation once 
owned by Canon Arnoldus Wachtendonck, which was made about 900 A.D. perhaps 
in the province of Limburg near the Middle Franconian area (Cowan 1959, but see 
Sanders 1968). Cowan (1957b) made the text once more available, improving on 
W.L. van Helten’s edition of 1902 but leaving out the Middle Franconian parts which 
show the Vorlage. 


6.2 Phonology 


Old Saxon shows evidence of such ‘Anglo-Frisian’ (§5.1) or ‘Ingvaeonic’ features as 
loss of nasal before f d s (OS fif, ‘five’, mud ‘mouth’, us us’); occasionally 6 o instead 
of à (a) before nasal or former nasal (OS ödar besides ädar ‘other’); palatalization of 
initial k g (M's antkiennien, cf. Lasch 1939). Frequent ie uo for Gmc. *é *6, partic- 
ularly in Heliand Ms. C (hiet, guod), presumably also the poet's spellings, have led 
Lasch (1925:59) to postulate the southern Eastphalian area, where Middle Low 
German (MLG) wo-spellings are found, as the poet's home. Rooth (1949, 1956) con- 
sidered this as well as io (liof) instead of ia (liaf) just the influence of Franconian 
orthographic practice, which Cordes (1953) questioned. Foerste (1953) pointed out 
that thus phonemic distinctions between the two long e and o vowels in M’s het: egan 
(from West Gmc. *ai) and god: lon (from West Gmc. *au), which did not coalesce in 
MLG dialects, were expressed by the orthography. He listed (Foerste 1953:col. 
1932-4) the various changes between OS and MLG such as completion of umlaut, 
coalescence of unstressed vowels, and others. 

Phonetic interpretation of his OLF data are found in Mansion’s (1924) onomastic 
study. Gysseling’s (1961-64) account of OLF phonology has a historical slant. On 
the other hand, Cowan (1957a, 1961) gives a synchronic description of the phonemic 
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system of the OLF psalms using ‘direct’ scribal variations, alternations, and minimal 
pairs to identify the units and to postulate allophones. Obviously, phonemic coales- 
cence (Cowan’s ‘neutralisation’) of vowels in unstressed syllables has progressed con- 
siderably (infinitive gihoran, -in, -on, -un). Cowan fails to clearly identify any umlaut 
allophones or phonemes, although, e.g., modern Limburg dialects show umlauts of 
West Gmc. *u *ă *ó "aw; see R.L. Kyes in Lg 43.666-73. 


6.3 Morphology 


Morphological features of OS were often treated from the comparative point of view 
in order to establish the position of OS within West Germanic. Rooth (1956:§31) 
points to such basic ‘North-Sea Germanic’ features as the uniform plural indicative 
ending of the verb (pres. -ad, pret. -un), r-less pronouns (he, the, mi, thi), the nom. 
acc.pl. ending of the strong noun (OS -os, OE -as), the missing reflexive. Morpho- 
logical ‘dualism’ is revealed by the coexistence of two sets of forms for the masc. 
neuter dative (OS godumu, guodon; imu, im) in the Heliand dialect (Dal 1934), and by 
conflicting pronominal forms like OS hwi (OE hwi) but thiu (OHG thiu, diu) (Dal 
1954). Generally speaking, the Heliand compared to the Westphalian dialects shows 
more Ingvaeonic characteristics in its morphology (Foerste 1953:col. 1925ff.). 

Mansion (1924) added some morphological notes, Gysseling (1960) some on word- 
formation to their onomastic data. Cowan (1961:31—54) offers a very structural and 
strictly synchronic description of OLF morphology: e.g. ablaut-variants of vowels in 
the strong verb are called ‘infixes’ within ‘discontinuous allomorphs’. 


6.4 Syntax 


Holthausen (1921:§§ 480-546, ‘Syntaktisches’) takes up syntactical features in his OS 
grammar. Behaghel, who wrote a dissertation on the moods in the Heliand which was 
published in 1876, and a ‘Syntax des Heliand’ published in 1897, incorporated the 
results of his research in his monumental syntax of German (“Deutsche Syntax’, §7.7 
below). There is no comprehensive treatment dealing exclusively or predominantly 
with OS syntax, even studies of specific features are rare. Dal (1959) dealt with 
phrases like warth kuman which she explained as containing an active preterit parti- 
ciple developed out of an original infinitive by syncretism. 

The nature of the OLF corpus consisting of an interlinear version of a Latin original 
and names, necessarily limits the possibilities for any syntactical studies. 


6.5 Vocabulary 


Holthausen’s (1967) brief OS dictionary usually contains just the basic entries but 
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cognates together with all occurrences are provided in E.H. Sehrt’s Vollständiges 
Wörterbuch zum Heliand und zur altsächsischen Genesis (2nd. ed. 1966). 

Vocabulary items were used to argue the question of the home of the Heliand’s 
author. Krogmann's (1937) use of päscha ‘Jewish Easter’ and /eia ‘rock’ to support 
Westphalian rather than southern Eastphalian origin seemed inconclusive to Bret- 
schneider (1938) and Cordes (1953:col. 379f.). Individual word-studies were pub- 
lished by Ohly-Steimer (1955), Thomas (1960), and by Becker (1964) based on her 
Hamburg dissertation. Often OS and OHG material is used together, as by Waag 
(1932). 

A comprehensive treatment of the OLF lexicon is still lacking. Cowan’s edition has 
a Vocabularium (Cowan 1957b:46-61) with the respective Vulgate translations. 


6.6 Names 


Schlaug published two studies of OS personal names, of those of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (Schlaug 1955) and of those up to the year 1000 (Schlaug 1962). 
Frequently name-material is quoted, e.g. by Rooth (1932) or Schröder (1932), to 
supplement the documentation for the phonology data derived from the textual 
sources. Ingvaeonic features can be found there more plentifully. Rooth (1949: 
188-91) rejected Bischoff’s (1943) inference from onomastic data before 1000 A.D. 
that an older “German” substratum was noticeable in the Southeastern area. 

The great usefulness of name-material for phonology ($6.2 above), particularly 
when texts are lacking, is shown by the interpretations of Mansion (1924) and Gysse- 
ling (1961-64). The corpus of names found on Belgian territory in charters written 
before 1100 was published by Gysseling and Koch (1950), the corpus of areal place- 
names up to 1226 appeared in a monumental publication by Gysseling (1960). 
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7. OLD HIGH GERMAN 


7.1 General 


The Old High German (OHG) corpus begins with names, isolated glosses, few Runic 
inscriptions. Only forms that show evidence of the ‘High German consonant shift’ 
(87.2 below) can be called OHG. Since Langobardic appellative nouns (stolesaz, 
sculdhais, iderzon, zaua, uuifa) and proper names indicate the shift (e.g. z < *t), this 
dialect has been grouped among the OHG dialects, e.g. by Mitzka (Braune and 
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Mitzka 1967:§6a). The date of the oldest manuscript of the Edictus Rothari (643) is 
about 700. The Langobardic words in the Latin text are listed by Schróbler (1962); cf. 
also Ganz (1957). Within the OHG corpus, glosses have been collected by Steinmeyer 
and Sievers (1879-1922), the smaller monuments have been made available by E. 
Steinmeyer in 1916, and in many editions of the reader by Braune, recently revised by 
Ebbinghaus (Braune and Ebbinghaus 1965). Textual, literary, and linguistic inter- 
pretations are often closely linked in the treatment of features of such OHG monu- 
ments as the Abrogans and glosses by Baesecke (1930), Mettke (1957), Daab (1960, 
1967); the Lex Salica by Sonderegger (1964), the Georgslied by de Boor (1964) and 
Oxford's Bostock (1955), the Hildebrandslied by Krogmann (1959), the Ludwigslied 
by Schützeichel (1966). Even a history of OHG literature like Ehrismann's (1932) 
contains analyses of the language of the individual monuments. 

Comprehensive descriptions of OHG between the eighth century and 1100 usually 
include phonology (87.2) and morphology (87.3) but not word-formation or syntax 
($7.4). They deal with both Franconian and Upper German (Alemannic and Bava- 
rian) dialects. No special, detailed treatments of Alemannic or any subdialects were 
ever added to the Old Bavarian grammar of Josef Schatz of 1907 and to J. Franck's 
Altfränkische Grammatik of 1909 and to older studies of the major OHG texts like 
Isidor, Tatian, Otfrid, Notker. Braune's outstanding OHG grammar, as revised by 
Karl Helm after 1925 and since 1953 by Mitzka, shows in its various editions since 
1885 the results of current research, even if it is not always well integrated with the 
bulk of the text (Braune and Mitzka 1967). Baesecke's (1918) grammar, hardly an 
‘introduction’, is full of original ideas, Schatz’s (1927) abounds in reliable data with a 
minimum of interpretation. Short grammars by Meisen (1961), Schwarz (1950), 
Braune and Ebbinghaus ($6.7 above) are intended for use in university instruction. 
Naumann's short grammar, revised by Betz (Naumann and Betz 1962) as well as the 
brief book in English by Ellis (1953) are the only treatments essentially more com- 
parative than descriptive and emphasizing the prehistory of OHG. The OHG period 
is described in histories of the German language like Bach's (1965), Eggers' (1963), in 
Stolte's condensation of Paul's grammar (Stolte and Paul 1962), also in Kranzmayer's 
important history of Bavarian phonology (Kranzmayer 1956), in the English hand- 
book by Priebsch and Collinson (1962), and in von Kienle's (1960) account without 
any bibliographical references. 


7.2 Phonology 


In western Europe the synchronic description of the phonology of the OHG dialects 
of the various monuments hardly ever involved the recognition of structured sound- 
systems. J. Fourquet seemed thus unique in his demand for appropriate rewriting of 
the handbooks, and his student Valentin (1962) equally isolated in the phonemic 
interpretations of his thesis. Mitzka (Braune and Mitzka 1967:§8a) writes dis- 
approvingly of 'strukturalistische Konstruktionen'. The influence of dialect geo- 
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graphy has been very strong; this resulted also in an interest in specific phonetic 
identifications. Thus Sievers (1920) applied his ‘Schallanalyse’ also to OHG material, 
for which Karg (1924) praised him. The spoken language is the topic of a study by 
Weithase (1961). Its potential disagreement with a local literary standard was shown 
by Sonderegger’s (1961) comparison of first draft ("Vorakt") and final version in eighth 
century St. Gallen deeds. Recently some synchronic studies dealt with the phonetic 
interpretation of the orthography of specific monuments, e.g. of Isidor by Kirschstein 
(1962) and by Matzel (1966). 

As part of the immediate prehistory of OHG all aspects of the High German con- 
sonant shift, such as cause, stages, spread, date, have been intensively studied. The 
consistent shift of Pre-OHG ‘tenues’ *p *t *k was usually not separated from the shift 
of the Pre-OHG ‘mediae’ *b *d Se, Connection and phonetic similarity between the 
Germanic (§1.2) and High German consonant shifts were discussed by Brinkmann 
(1941), Moser (1954), Hammerich (1955), the cause of the latter through a substratum 
by Heinertz (1925), Hirt ($66, see $1.7 above), and others. Hófler's (1957) name- 
material for a wide-spread 'zweite Lautverschiebung' even in East Germanic languages 
(cf. $2.6) has largely been proven inconclusive (Braune and Mitzka 1967:§83, Anm. 2; 
Bach 1965:§59d). His brilliant theory of polygenetic origin (Hófler 1955) of the shift, 
however, has found much greater acceptance. It really agrees with Schützeichel's 
(1961), even Bruch's (1955), assumption of Franconian, not exclusively Upper Ger- 
man, i.e. Alemannic or Bavarian or Langobardic, origin of the shift. A common 
affricate (e.g. *tz) stage preceding the split into affricate (OHG (t)z) and fortis spirant 
(OHG zz) was usually assumed, e.g. by Steche (1937), but not by Schatz (1927:$140). 
The customary atomistic treatment of phonemes as inherited from a Neogrammarian 
tradition as well as the differing dialectal reflexes (Franconian p-, k-; Upper German 
pf-; kh-, kx-) led to an assumption of separate labial, dental, and velar stages of the 
shift. The varying, even contradictory representation of Latin consonants according 
to source and receiving dialects, in loanwords, e.g. Tatian's phorta (Lat. porta), 
phorzicha (pl.; Lat. porticus) was taken as confirming evidence (Baesecke 1918). 
Lessiak’s (1933:170-82, 81.7 above) and Ohmann’s (1934) analyses have almost 
entirely succeeded in getting this error out of the handbooks. The attempts to estab- 
lish an absolute and regional chronology for the shift by finding early shifted and late 
unshifted name-forms ($7.6 below) or loans in neighboring languages have been 
numerous. Handbooks still feature the MHG form Etzel (< Attila) with tz as 
evidence for lack of completion of the shift in the fifth century, as if it could not simply 
reflect a Late Latin £s before i or other sound substitutions. 

Among vocalic changes the i-umlaut has received a good deal of attention because 
it began and ended phonemically within the historical OHG period. The appearance 
of separate umlaut phonemes in MHG orthography, e.g. € in nzmen from OHG 
namin “nähmen’, after the very disappearance or change of the umlaut-causing i 
seemed paradox. The orthographic coalescence of e in OHG nest, gest- (< *a) and its 
later phonemic split provided considerable difficulty even to analysts used to struc- 
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tural techniques, as, e.g., Fourquet (1952). Explanations by palatalization of the 
consonants preceding i as proposed by the old Scherer-Sievers “Mouillierungstheorie” 
postulate, even in the sophisticated versions of Rooth (1929:109-51, §5.7 above), 
Kranzmayer (1938), an intermediate stage of contrasting palatalized and nonpalata- 
lized consonants, which, if true, would be more remarkable in Germanic than the 
whole process of umlaut itself. Dal (1962) emphasized the morphological significance 
of the OHG phonemization of the umlaut allophones. Sonderegger (1959) reviewed 
part of the literature on i-umlaut, which was first described by W. F. Twaddell in a 
pioneering article. Hófler (1955) argued quite persuasively against the monogenetic 
spread of i-umlaut from the Northwest as assumed by Brinkmann (1931:77-92) and 
others. 

Another controversial OHG sound-change has been the so-called ‘OHG diphthon- 
gization': her > hiar, hier ‘here’; got > guat, guot ‘good’, which was explained, e.g. 
by Brinkmann (1931:169-89) and Frings (1939), as due to Romance influence. The 
crucial connection between this diphthongization and the ‘OHG monophthongiza- 
tion’, which created long open e (< ai) and 0 (> au), was already seen by W. Wil- 
manns in 1911 (Braune and Mitzka 1967:835, Anm. 3). 

Other sound-changes treated are excrescence of vowels (Reutercrona 1920), the 
change from sk to 5 (Mayer 1929 and Schulze 1964), from chs > ks, s in the dialects 
(Wagner 1925). The development of original lenes out of fortes has been described by 
Lessiak (1933, $1.7 above) as 'binnenhochdeutsche Konsonantenschwáchung', for 
which Mitzka (Braune and Mitzka 1967:$$102a, b) postulated a spread southward 
from Denmark. Steinhauser (1928) maintained the voicing of OHG and MHG 
spirants. There has been no attempt yet to describe the pertinent facts in terms of 
pattern contrast nor to link them to the orthographically attested Upper German 
shifting and 'unshifting' of historical Pre-OHG mediae (e.g. hapet > habet). 


7.3 Morphology 


Comparative treatments of Germanic morphology included the OHG material (81.3 
above). Special attention was paid to the 1st pers.pl. ending -mes, which Baesecke 
(1918) derived from an 'adhortative' form. Krahe (1957) saw in é a transfer from the 
optative ending *-me; cf. also Bech (1962). OHG e beside à in gen (IE *6), sten (IE *à) 
is derived from the optative by Krahe (1967:§100, 81.7 above). McLintock (1965) 
wrote on morphological syncretism in OHG. 

Word-formation in general is the topic of publications by Kluge (1925) and Henzen 
(1947). Abstract nouns are treated by Gürtler (1923); see also Carr in $1.7 above. 


7.4 Syntax 


Michels (1924:509) called syntax ‘das Schmerzenskind der deutschen Sprachwissen- 
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schaft. In OHG this may be due to the fact that the OHG prose corpus consists 
primarily of translations from Latin. Comprehensive historical treatments like 
Behaghel’s (1923-32), Wunderlich and Reis’s (1924), Ries’s (1927-31), even Dal’s 
(1962) brief presentation include early data from the OHG period. 

Synchronic and diachronic treatments are combined in Dal’s (1960) study of the 
case-system and Saltveit’s (1962) of the future tense. The reflexive verb was treated by 
Bókenkrüger (1924), the passive construction by Schróder (1955), the pronominal 
subject in a Swiss dissertation by Eggenberger (1961). Müller and Frings (1959) 
described the origin of German subordinate dass-clauses. Some syntactical studies are 
based on specific OHG texts, e.g. the dissertations by Handschuh (1964), Wunder 
(1965); Willems (1954) described the ‘paratactic style’ of the Ludwigslied. The material 
of the OHG dictionary project of the Saxon Academy has not only yielded vocabulary 
(87.5 below) but also valuable syntactical studies, e.g. Wolfrum's of bf thiu, Wolfrum 
and Ulbricht's on the use of avur (Wolfrum and Ulbricht 1959). 


7.5 Vocabulary 


The Althochdeutsches Worterbuch with its admirably full documentation had reached 
the end of the letter B in its 21st fascicle in 1968 (Karg-Gasterstädt and Frings 1952- 
68). Josef Weisweiler (in Maurer and Stroh 1939:51-125, 81.7 above) summarized 
the vocabulary of the ‘Deutsche Friihzeit’. Braune (1918) investigated OHG voca- 
bulary for evidence of the Anglo-Saxon mission. Switzerland's Kolb (1957) compared 
Alemannic-North Germanic correspondences. Finland's Alanne (1950) studied OHG 
viniculture terms. 

Some vocabulary studies centered on specific OHG monuments, e.g. on the OHG 
Rule of St. Benedict by Ibach (1960), and by Betz (1965), who investigated loan trans- 
lations (also Betz 1959). A great number of studies, particularly from within West 
Germany, involve the OHG lexical expressions for some semantic concept or semantic 
interpretation of part of the OHG lexicon: see e.g. Bach's bibliographical references 
(Bach 1965:869.5). This wealth of material may be partly due to the continuing 
influence of Weisgerber and of Trier. Weisgerber advocated lexical studies centered 
on content and the recognition of content as the ultimate goal of linguistic analysis 
(Weisgerber 1952). Trier (1931) demonstrated his theory of a structured Sprachfeld 
with medieval material. Among other pertinent studies we can list, e.g.: Weisweiler's 
(1924) study of euua, Weissgräber’s (1929) of kann, unfavorably reviewed in its 
‘geistesgeschichtliche Deutung’ by Maurer (1934:218); Wesche's (1940) study of 
words of magic and prophecy; Wissmann's (1955) Skop; Ruprecht's (1959) study of 
tristitia, de Smet’s (1961) of ‘resurrection’. Etymological studies of single words are 
infrequent: we mention Knobloch (1959) on OHG ostar-, Bech (1964) on dehhein. 
There is no special etymological dictionary devoted to OHG items only. Recent 
additions to Kluge-Gótze's etymological dictionary (Kluge 1967) show the influence 
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of dialect geography; no systematic attempt is made to list, e.g., actually attested 
OHG forms. 


7.6 Names 


Personal names constitute throughout the eighth century an important part of the 
corpus for synchronic dialectal studies, as, e.g., for Reichenau by Baesecke (1928), for 
Mainz by Kletschke (1933). They have been used for diachronic phonology by 
Sonderegger (1961). As the boundary descriptions of Hamelburg and Würzburg 
show, local toponymic terms had to be used even within Latin texts and show correct 
morphological features if written by local scribes. Attempts at latinization as, e.g. 
Gregory of Tours' Strateburgum (about 600) and eighth century Bavarian forms like 
Deorlekingas “Tyrlaching’, Lauppiom ‘Laufen’ do not prove the existence of unshifted 
name-forms in contemporary speech ($7.2 above), as Schwarz (1927) and others 
assumed. Schatz (1935) studied the phonology of OHG personal names; Kaufmann 
(1965) published a study dealing with them. Von Polenz's (1961) topic is areal names 
in early medieval Germany, Zinsli's (1965) early Alemannic place-names in Switzer- 
land. Sonderegger (1965) stated and summarized the future tasks and problems of 
OHG onomastics; see also Bach (1952-56, 81.7 above). 
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MIDDLE HIGH AND NEW HIGH GERMAN 


HUGO STEGER 


0. INTRODUCTION 


The task of reporting on ‘Current Trends’ must, because of the variety of approaches 
and the mass of literature for Middle High German and New High German, be taken 
very literally. Thus, we can deal only with the basic directions, with regard to matter 
and methodology, in which linguistics is moving, and only very rarely can we discuss 
specific problems. 

The concept of linguistics is very broad for Middle High German; that is, the 
history of language is given a great deal of consideration. For New High German the 
range is rather more restricted to grammatical problems. 

In each of the individual sections, Middle High German is discussed and Early New 
High German and New High German are included, so that any overlapping towards 
the one side or the other is balanced out. 

Sections I and 2 are each divided into (1) Grammar and lexicology; (2) Language 
history; and (3) Further linguistic problems. 

Although, given the nature of the task, only selected literature can be brought to 
bear, I do use a relatively large number of quotes. 

Post-World War II efforts in the researching of the Middle High German and New 
High German linguistic systems are characterized by four methodological principles: 

1. The form of research which is defined by historical, geographical, and com- 
parative philological methods, and which is rooted in the early nineteenth century, is 
still productive. The Romantics, with Jakob Grimm in the forefront, had fixed its 
direction. Through the Neo-Grammarians and the development of dialect geography, 
historical linguistics had, by the end of the nineteenth century, taken on new emphases 
which, with methodological refinements, are still influential today. 

2. A specifically German form of structuralism, dating from the 1920s and early 
1930s, is being pursued and is producing, in addition to a number of individual 
studies, drafts and plans for a new German grammar. From the very beginning, this 
branch of research has turned its attention to the problems of a structural seman- 
tics, and is to be understood as a content-based theory of grammar (inhaltsbezogene 
Grammatik). This branch of linguistics has as its precedent the work of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and, accordingly, refers back to the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
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centuries in a manner different from that of the branch mentioned under 1). 

3. At last, after long hesitation, the taxonomic structural methods of the Prague 
phonologists, of the Bloomfield school, and of the Copenhagen circle around L. 
Hjelmslev are gradually finding acceptance; however, research abroad is still in 
advance of the German. 

4. In contrast, the new descriptive models of grammar of Chomsky and Tesniére, 
which appeared at the close of the 1950s, are being accepted relatively quickly in 
Germany, and are being applied to New High German. Since the early 1960s, 
German research has been taking an active part in the controversy over the further 
development of these most advanced descriptive models. Concerning the implications, 
above all of semantic problems, there is at present (1969) for some basic questions an 
intimate connection with the German branch of structuralism mentioned under 2) 
above — in an explicit manner, however, and with an entirely different view of the 
problems of universals. 


1. MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN AND EARLY NEW HIGH GERMAN 


1.0 Introduction 


Methodologically, research in the Middle High German language period has con- 
tinued chiefly along the paths prescribed by the philologists of the twenties and thirties. 
In the area of etymology, the methodological influence of the word-field theory as it 
originated in the thirties should be noted. In the area of phonology and morphology 
the influence of taxonomic structuralism has haltingly made itself apparent, and has 
cven been extended to the point of urging a revision of Middle High German gram- 
mars and textbooks. The problems of the most modern structuralism have not yet 
been applied to Middle High German. 

The chief concentration of scholarly effort is in language history. Work has been 
done in almost all areas of linguistics; nevertheless, etymology, the theme ‘language 
and history’, and the language of documents form the focal point in the literature. 
Most recently, research particularly in prose and in Early New High German has 
received attention. 

For the scholarship of the twenties and thirties cf. (still) Michels 1924; Arntz 1934; 
Maurer 1934; Stroh 1934. 


1.1 Grammar and Lexicology 
1.1.0 Handbooks of German Grammar 


With the methods of, primarily, the Neo-Grammarians, a good survey of the 
graphemic and morphological problems and also, in part, of the syntax of the Middle 
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High German literary language was achieved during the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth. This was included in the various older grammars. The more 
recent individual studies have been and continue to be incorporated into revised 
descriptions of Middle High German, but in general the framework remains un- 
changed. 

The grammars which had their origins in the Neo-Grammarian era were usually 
more strictly immersed in the stream of historical linguistics; the synchronic principle 
was diffused, and the Sprachgeographie (approximately, the regional distribution of 
dialects) developed in the twenties achieved more recognition (Paul and Schmitt 
1950; Helm-Ebbinghaus 1961; Paul and Mitzka 1966; Weinhold, Ehrismann, and 
Moser 1968; Paul, Moser, and Schróbler 1969). 

Detailed introductions usually go beyond the duties of a grammar in the narrower 
sense in that they treat (often with maps) problems of social and regional stratification 
and classification and the position of the courtly poetic language of the Middle Ages. 

As regards the text itself, there follows a section on pronunciation, and a section on 
phonology and accidence, which is organized according to the parts of speech. Paul 
and Mitzka’s syntax (1966) is still based on Behaghel’s theory of syntax from the 
thirties, which has not been further adapted. Schróbler's chapters on syntax are based 
on a sound collection of material and the use of the traditional understanding of 
syntax as an expanded morphology. After the war, new treatments of Middle High 
German grammar appeared (Eis 1958; Mettke 1964; de Boor and Wisniewski 1967). 
Influenced by academic instruction, they likewise emphasize the historical principle, 
and are often limited to phonology and morphology. 

The introductions to Middle High German by Zupitza (revised by Fritz Tschirch) 
(1960) and by Saran (revised by B. Nagel) (1964) have been brought up to the more 
recent level of research within the sphere of the pre-structural, historical grammar, 
but maintain the older framework. 

E. Oksaar (1965) has published a new volume as an introduction to Middle High 
German (including its literature) with abundant sociolinguistic and structural informa- 
tion which aims for a balance between synchronic and diachronic linguistics. Asher's 
A short descriptive grammar of Middle High German (1967) seems particularly success- 
ful as an introduction without historical grammar. 

Only sections 1 and 3 of the first volume of V. Moser's Early New High German 
grammar (1929-51) were completed, providing only partial treatment of the phono- 
logy. There exists a small introduction to Early New High German by Brooke (1955). 


1.1.1 Phonology 

If one surveys the newer literature, which works with traditional methods, then it 
becomes clear that refinements with more material have been undertaken on relatively 
few focal points; likewise that all earlier assumptions have been attested by more 
abundant material. This is more or less valid for the treatment of the *New High 
German' diphthongs (of the Old High German/Middle High German high long 
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vowels) in the studies by Lindgren (1961) and Wiesinger (1962), who, however, does 
draw in phonological considerations as well. The same can be said for Lindgren’s 
work on apocope (1953) and on the disappearance of the preterit in Upper German 
(1957); cf. also Dal (1960). 

Still a basic problem is the description of the appearance of new graphemes in the 
written records of the high and late Middle Ages and in relation to the distributional 
relationships which come to light (e.g. the progress of Hiatus-Diphthongization), the 
question of the extent of their distribution and the inhibiting factors (in the apocope- 
group, for example, incipient syncretism: Tag: Tage). But the connections between 
the grapheme-system and the phoneme-system remain, in general, limited by the 
diversity and the widely-scattered nature of the material; the functioning of the entire 
phonemic system, the relationship of individual spellings, of the specific monument to 
the ‘norm’ of a unified Middle High German literary dialect, whether or not it be 
regionally subdivided, still receive too little attention. Even when one takes into 
consideration that we can expect only partial insights here, the ‘atomistic’ method 
employed more than necessarily obscures the insecure position of our view and the 
unsatisfactory state of the description of the grammatical system of Middle High 
German. All too often we fail to advance from the history of writing to the develop- 
ment of language systems. 

Yet, the answer to the question concerning the significance of historical observa- 
tions depends upon the clarification of the relationship between grapheme-system and 
phoneme-system. Lüdtke (1968) recently indicated an approach which takes the 
appearance of diphthong-spellings in the Latin documents of a border region as the 
starting-point for the thought that the changing of a written norm (as in the case of the 
diphthongs) is bound to the composition of another, neighboring, written norm, and 
can scarcely testify as to the time of a beginning of phonetic change. 

Since the thirties, taxonomic structuralism has also gradually begun to have an 
effect on the historical stages of the German language; the Prague school and the 
Bloomfield school were a part of this. ‘Phonological’ (‘graphematic’) observations 
are here overwhelmingly in the foreground. 

After the Second World War this work is augmented somewhat, especially abroad. 
But at the same time, the contribution of Pfalz (1954), who is concerned with the 
phonetics of Middle High German, recalls the thirties in every respect. 

The phonological consideration of Umlaut forms a crux at present (Twadell 1938; 
Penzl 1949; Kratz 1960; Sonderegger 1959). In this view, primary and secondary 
Umlaut are seen as the splitting off of phonemes from original allophones through 
the disappearance of Middle High German final syllables; the chronological problems 
are still a difficulty, however. In part, Um/aut has been placed in the context of com- 
mon Germanic, for example by Antonsen (1961, 1964); but phonetic problems of 
splitting have been drawn in as well, for example by Fourquet (1952), who does not 
convince me here. 

Attempts to work with the normalized grapheme-system of Middle High German 
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and to place it in relation to the phonemic system of living dialects have been under- 
taken by Moulton (1965), Philipp (1965), and Steger (1968). 

There are also, however, more comprehensive attempts to describe the medieval 
phonological system, for example by Bonnin (1960) and Moulton (1961-62), who 
treats Middle High German in the framework of his history of the German vocalic 
system on a taxonomic basis. 

These earlier attempts have the disadvantage of still being oriented to normalized 
Middle High German. Now, it cannot readily be refuted that this normalized Middle 
High German grapheme-system does rather well reflect the phonemic relationships 
within a literary language which excludes regionalisms. But a methodically stricter 
proof of this has not been offered, and therefore it remains to be seen to what extent 
a more precise insight into the phonemic relationships of the Middle High German 
literary language can successfully be gained through the graphemic analysis of manu- 
scripts. With the presently wavering notions about grammar, it remains an open 
question to what extent a satisfactory phonology of the Middle High German nota- 
tional scheme can be achieved without taking the morphemic relationships into 
account. Even after the attempts to place phonology into the framework of a trans- 
formational generative grammar, as Chomsky, Halle, Bierwisch, and others have 
proposed, studying the basic notational scheme of a language or dialect in isolation 
still seems to me to be worthwhile. Probably one must also take into consideration 
whether or not the difficulties and sources of error which result from the lack of com- 
petence in dead languages and dialects can be effectively minimized by isolating the 
phonological system. Cf. also Fourquet (1967); Phonologie der Gegenwart (1967). 

Important contributions to these last-posed questions are the studies by Besch 
(1961) and Fleischer (1965a and b), who first of all investigated the relationship of the 
phoneme and the grapheme in the language of documents of the late Middle Ages and 
in the development of the New High German literary language. Fleischer then pub- 
lished more comprehensive structural studies on the history of New High German 
(1966), which are based on Early New High German and which aspire to a significant 
synthesis of diachronic and synchronic linguistics. 

M. Philipp (1968) approaches the particular problems of the late medieval gra- 
pheme-/phoneme-system of one author with an exact method and with considerable 
success. A more precise investigation of the Middle High German phonemic system 
can be significantly advanced by progressing in the manner here employed in such an 
exemplary way. 


1.1.2 Morphology and Syntax 

The pursuit of problems of morphology and syntax in Middle High German and 
Early New High German has likewise proceeded according to the historical-philologi- 
cal method to some extent. Structural methods have contributed less. 

Ahlsson (1965) clarifies problems of noun inflections in the Thuringian written 
dialects of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Fischer (1955) views the morpho- 
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logical situation of the adjective in Middle High German lyric poetry, and Sparmann 
(1961) describes, in a thorough paper, the pronouns in the language of Middle High 
German documents. 

Saltveit works in the area of verbs in several studies (1956—57, 1960, 1962, 1968), in 
particular with the future tense. Marache (1960) illustrates the grammatical functions 
of the verbal ge- prefix, and Körner, in a Vienna dissertation (1964), is concerned with 
the position of the finite verb in Gottfried von Strassburg's declarative sentences. 

On the topic of conjunctions and prepositions, Schróbler deals with the comparative 
and relative und (1966). Schildt (1965) treats the locative prepositions, Dresel (1966) 
the temporal prepositions in early East Middle High German of the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century. Krómer (1959-64) deals extensively with the prepositions in the 
High German Genesis and in the Exodus. 

Adelberg (1960) has treated, from a historical point of view, the sentences of the type 
Ih bin ez Joseph in Middle High German, and some Russian studies have turned their 
attention to problems of sentence structure and of einfache Negation (‘simple negation’), 
for example Korakova (1961) and Bulach (1960). 

In morphology, Werner (1965) and Stopp and Moser (1967) have provided taxo- 
nomic studies on both the verbal and nominal inflection systems. 

On the topic of word-formation, only D. Hofmann's study of the k-diminutives in 
North Frisian and other related languages (1962) shows a rather positive beginning 
for the systematic consideration of morphological systems. For the development of 
Upper German he designates slowly unfolding neutral unified systems on the basis 
of neutral suffixes for the base words of all three genders. M. Schróder (1962:151) 
has treated the Early Middle High German -/ich formations from a historical point of 
view; Tschentscher (1962:1, 39, 67) has worked on the history of the formative -tum. 


1.1.3 Etymology 

In addition to a rather large number of studies on syntax and etymology, which can 
be better discussed in connection with the treatment of the development of language 
history, the discussion of and research in Middle High German semantics play a 
considerable part. 

This discussion includes in part the specifically German form of structuralism which 
appeared in the 1920s and which is represented primarily by the names Weisgerber, 
Trier, and Porzig, among others. 

On the one hand, after the Second World War, the followers of the originally 
presented fundamentals of the structure of the word-field two concise critical surveys 
may suffice: Seiffert 1968; Hoberg 1970 extend their conclusions, confront them with 
new material, and modify them. This is more or less the case for Peters' studies on 
word-fields and word-content (Wortinhalte) (1955), which also bears on New High 
German vocabulary. H. Schwarz’ “Leitmerkmale sprachlicher Felder" (1959) and 
Weisgerber's Die vier Stufen in der Erforschung der Sprachen (1963), as well as Trier's 
speech at the presentation of the Duden-prize (1968) and Gipper's studies on Stuhl 
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(1959a) and Sessel (1959b), belong here too. All trends in research are summarized in 
Gipper (1963) and Gipper and Schwarz (1962). L. Schmidt (1968-69) offers a good 
survey. 

On the other hand, the critics have been making themselves heard: as early as 1944, 
Dornseiff published his study “List und Kunst”. He returns to this theme in Sprache 
und Sprechender (1964). Betz turns decidedly against word-field theory in: “Zur 
Uberpriifung des Feldbegriffes” (1953). Maier’s study on “Die Feldlehre und ihr 
Gegensatz zu den tatsächlichen Sprachgegebenheiten untersucht an Wörtern des 
Freudebereichs in Gottfrieds “Tristan”, Hartmanns ‘Armen Heinrich’ und ‘Iwein’ 
und im ‘Nibelungenlied’” (1955) should also be included here. See the summary by 
Bahner (1962) for a complete picture of this critical position. 

Particularly in the light of the most modern efforts toward structural semantics, 
the methodological weaknesses of the word-field theory of early German structuralism 
are brought to the surface. Its lack of explicitness, its partial obscuring of the relation- 
ships between symbol, meaning, sphere of meaning, and that which is symbolized, the 
fact that its abstraction in operating with total word-nuclei in isolation is too limited 
to serve as a model, the extremely intuitive associations of word-meaning and word- 
intent, and the lack of a reference to syntax, which Porzig early sought to overcome — 
all this becomes especially clear. In the application of this method to historical mate- 
rial, the lack of linguistic competence is an additional, very significant disadvantage. 
Indeed, the position of semantics in grammar is only now beginning to be clear. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental idea of the taxonomists, namely of observing the 
oppositional relationships in simultaneously functioning vocabulary, produced results 
for Middle High German in all cases where a contextual analysis in the micro- and 
macrosphere was carried out with greatest care, and these results must not be under- 
estimated. 

Some of the studies on medieval word-history (to be mentioned in section 1.2.3) 
have also been influenced by the word-field theory. 

In 1966 Rosengren undertook an attempt to develop a quantitative semantic 
distributional analysis of Middle High German adjectives. His approach is methodo- 
logically interesting but open to criticism in the theoretical fundamentals of the seman- 
tic theory and statistics. 


1.1.4 Lexicology 

Lexicology of Middle High German has nothing very successful to exhibit, even 
after the war. The project of a new Middle High German dictionary, which was for a 
long time directed by U. Pretzel, has still not made any progress. Except for a supple- 
ment to Lexer’s Taschenwörterbuch (since the 29th edition, 1959), there is nothing 
available after decades of work. Cf. however Vogt (1961). 

Wiessner (1954) offers a good specialized glossary to Neidhart; Dalby (1965) offers 
a very useful ‘Lexicon’ of hunting terms in the Middle Ages. 

Especially useful are the word-indexes for Middle High German literary monuments 
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produced in the United States (Heffner and Petersen 1942; Heffner and Lehmann 1950; 
Valk 1958; Heffner 1961; Scholler 1965). They are based on normalized texts, are pro- 
duced by computer, and have some disadvantages corresponding to the then imperfect 
state of the programming for linguistic purposes. The primary disadvantage was that 
the homographs could not be separated, so that we are left with alphabetical wordlists 
pure and simple, without any grouping of the forms in relation to a base form. A 
newer generation of indexes, all of which offer contexts but still have many weak- 
nesses which nowadays could be eliminated, was initiated by Wisbey. A first result, 
the complete verse concordance to the Vienna Genesis, is provisionally complete, 
together with a retroactive dictionary (Wisbey 1967; for the entire project cf. Wisbey 
1964). 

The lexicography of Early New High German is still very much in its infancy. A 
few partial studies in this area have been done, for example Mollay (1967-68). In 
other respects we must still rely on Gótze's Glossar (1956). 


1.2 Language History 


In general, the focal point of language research, especially in Middle High German, is 
and remains language history, and usually includes several stages of the German lan- 
guage. This is also clearly true of the presentation of Middle High German in the 
summarizing studies of German and Germanic philology: Stroh (1952), E. Schwarz 
(1951), Stammler (1957). 


1.2.0 General and Introductory Works 

General studies on the history of the German language, which are for the most part 
revised editions of older works and do not always accurately reflect the state of present- 
day research, are by Bach (1965); Sperber and von Polenz (1966) (especially up-to-date 
but very short); Moser (1957, 1968); Eggers (1965); Tschirch (2 vols., 1966-68). Cf. 
also Jungandreas (1947); Rooth (1962); W. Schmidt (1959); Filiteva (1959); Guchman 
(1955-59, 1964). 

Given the diversity of the factors acting together in the development of a language 
and its subdivisions, and the difficulty in separating them to a sufficiently precise 
extent for the purposes of scientific presentation, it is not astonishing that even the 
more extensive presentations of language history frequently describe only observa- 
tions. They fail to arrive at an explanation because the surveyable horizon is not 
sufficient and because we are still far from an adequate sociolinguistic method or even 
a sociolinguistic theory of the Middle Ages into which the observed facts can be 
incorporated. A second possibility is a more essayistic mode of presentation. It too 
has been used with success, since it can, under some circumstances, better sum up 
several simultaneous trends than can the mere presentation of data. 

On the one hand, research in Middle High German has been oriented toward the 
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changes which become graphemically apparent during the transition from Old High 
German to Middle High German and during the course of Middle High German, and 
also to innovations in word-formation and syntax. However, it has likewise concen- 
trated on the internal linguistic changes brought about by changes in the social and in- 
tellectual structure, such as the modification, reformation, and borrowing of vocabu- 
lary items and the changing usages in the application of syntactic rules (stylistics). Still, 
most of the structural grammatical changes, which were, to a great extent, triggered 
by phonological processes and only later stabilized through analogy, and other similar 
processes, have not yet been thought through in terms of their consequences for the 
entire grammatical system. Furthermore, they are not always sufficiently clearly 
separated from the innovations brought about by social and intellectual changes 
as to the actual historical acts of speech. Here it must be remembered that a total 
separation of the two areas is impossible or at best very difficult to achieve, but it 
must also be emphasized that it is, after all, a question of two quite different kinds 
of linguistic ‘history’, the mutual relationships of which must be more closely in- 
vestigated. Furthermore, it is not at all easy to bring the appearance of new forms 
in literary tradition and their actual origin into a chronological order, since the 
reasons why innovations in the syntactic, morphological, and phonological systems 
become graphemically apparent will be of a quite different sort from those for the 
appearance of vocabulary and styles in the literary language. 


1.2.1 Phonology and Morphology 

For individual historical studies in the area of phonology and morphology cf. under 
1.1.1. Observations and insights with regard to the changes in Middle High German 
resources for word-formation and in sentence structure have been made in part by 
independent research: Oehmann (1953); Seppánen and Valtasaari (1953); Kurth 
(1953); Rosenquist (1954); Erben (1950); Tamsen (1963). 


1.2.3 Word-History 

In the area of word-history, Maurer and Stroh’s work (1959) is available, partially 
revised and with a number of supplementary chapters (for the parts which could not 
be changed). This work reflects in its methods even more strongly the position of 
research in the 1940s. In 1967 E. Schwarz published a new edition of his Wort- 
geschichte, which serves as an excellent introduction. Schwarz understands etymology 
primarily as a mirror of cultural history. For the first time, the consequences of dialect 
geography for word-history are summarized. 

The period since the end of the Second World War has produced a large number of 
independent studies on the meaning and history of words, fields, and concepts in 
Middle High German, which in part employ the traditional historical-philological 
method and are in part under the influence of the word-field theory. Among other 
things were published studies on ‘rein und unrein’ (Kramer 1950); ‘innerlich’ (Bruck- 
ner 1955); gelücke, heil, selde (Salzer 1953, Sanders 1965); riuwe in Hartmann and 
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Wolfram (W. Schróder 1959b); Freiheit and Frieden (Mezger 1956); the vine-culture 
terminology (Alanne 1950, 1963); List (Hermans 1953); wirde-wirdekeit (Schnoor 
1962); ére (Riechert 1952, Maurer 1963b); the terminology and the key-words of 
courtly poetry (Schauber 1945, Moret 1949, Maurer 1950, Giese 1951, Hg. Kuhn 
1951, Karl 1952, Kolb 1952, Weber 1953, Taugel 1955, Furstner 1956, Gotz 1957, 
Schweikle 1963, Bachofer 1963, Wierciensky 1964, Seppánen 1967); Gnade and Huld 
at the time of Salier and Staufer (Leuthold 1953); Leid (Maurer 1964b, Allweyer 1951, 
Schmidt 1952, Pleuser 1967); zwivel (Düring 1944, W.J. Schröder 1947, Hempel 
1951); sünde (Frank 1949); séle, lip, herze (Fickel 1948); metaphors for the heart and 
the virtues (Meyer 1946, Heimplatzer 1953, Sayce 1959, Spiewok 1963, Maurer 
1963a and b, Speckenbach 1965, Jauch 1951); adel and edel (Zutt 1956, Maurer 1968); 
gote, got (M.-L. Dittrich 1960) and a number of other lexical, semantic, and etymo- 
logical problems of the high and late Middle Ages: Heberling 1947; Fránzel 1947; 
Hollands 1948; Hahn 1949; Maurer 1963a; Riemen 1955; Gruenter 1955, 1957, 1961, 
1962; Tubach 1959; Dalby 1961; Kemper 1962; Fechter 1963. 

Particularly important here has been the renewed interest in the concept of the 
ritter, Which supplants a series of older opinions of Germanists (Bumke 1964). 

Kranzmayer (1960) and Steger (for the first half of the fourteenth century) (1962b) 
have written on regional vocabulary and on its consequences for word-geography. 


1.2.4 Research on Prose 

On the whole, research on the prose of the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries had 
had only a faltering beginning; therefore it was first of all necessary to prepare the 
material and to make it available. This 1s the situation for religious prose, where, 
except in some areas of mysticism, very little has been done. The same is true for the 
broad area of secular, technical prose (Fachprosa) which gradually develops during 
this period. In both areas the uncovering and preparing of material has progressed; 
cf. Eis 1966, 1961; Keil 1968; Steer 1966; Ruh 1955, 1956. . 

Even today, however, linguistic treatment of this area, except for the language of 
Meister Eckhard, has not progressed particularly far. In work on the Mystics, prob- 
lems of vocabulary and terminology have always played the largest part, but ques- 
tions of word-formation have usually been treated as a part of this: Allweyer 1951, 
Pleuser 1967. Syntax and problems of style have recently received a greater share of 
attention: Stótzel 1966, Leier 1965. Kampf (1966) has studied the language of the 
*Unterweisung zur Vollkommenheit’ from a historical point of view. 


1.2.5 Language and History 

A fruitful subdivision of scholarly work in German language history in the last few 
decades can be summed up by the phrase ‘language and history’. It was stimulated by 
studies from the twenties and thirties, among which names such as Frings, Kranz- 
mayer, Maurer, Mitzka, E. Schwarz, Steinbach, Teuchert figure most prominently. 
In the process of viewing language and history together, through the utilization of the 
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most diverse linguistic material (names, dialects, the language of chanceries, etc.), and 
through orientation to graphemic/phonemic research and to word-geography, the 
part taken by language in the process of settling during the high and late Middle Ages 
has been much better illuminated and the methods for this research greatly refined. 

The understanding of the overwhelming significance of the processes of settling 
for high, late, and post-medieval German language history has greatly increased. It 
is contrary to the opinions of the twenties and early thirties, which had been formed 
on the basis of linguistic observations in the German West, and contrary to the older 
conceptions of the particular significance of the late medieval territories for the 
formation of speech areas (Sprachräume), as well as of the role of language movement 
without speaker movement, which to some extent plays a role in research even today. 
Along with this development came a series of modifications and emendations of 
opinions up to that time; indeed, it even included effects on notions about processes 
involved in the development of the Rheinische Fächer, which are lately placed in the 
Merovingian-Early Carolingian period. 

Language mix and levelling are shown to be fundamental principles in the lin- 
guistic history of medieval territorial expansion. For continuing literature cf. Frings 
(1948); also Steinbach (1952); H. Kuhn (1951-52); GroBe and Protze (1956); Kranz- 
mayer (1956); E. Schwarz (1957b, 1961, 1962); Mitzka (1959); Schützeichel (1961); 
Jansma and Laur (1964); A. Bach (1965); de Smet (1965); Bischoff (1966, 1967); 
Steger (1968). 

A worthwhile goal is the consideration of the interrelationships of mix in a back- 
ground of phonological and morphological (and syntactic) systems and subsystems, 
in order that the situation at the point of departure as well as the results of levelling 
may be better evaluated. An attempt to do this was undertaken, for example, by 
R. GroBe (1960), H. Singer in Maurer (1965), Steger (1965, 1968). 


1.2.6 Language of Documents, Literary Regions 

Historical research has made considerable progress in working with the high and 
late medieval as well as with the early modern literary regions. Scholars have methodi- 
cally examined the most diverse material, the neglect of which had called results of 
earlier research into question; thus for example the separation of the writers, the 
transition from a method which considers isolated points to one which considers 
broader areas in studying linguistic geography, the study of cultural transmission with 
a view to origins and political and cultural interweaving: Klappenbach (1945); Maurer 
(1956); de Boor and Haacke (1957); W. Kleiber and G. Meissburger in Maurer (1965). 

Independent research on the language of documents has been advanced for almost 
all regions since 1945; methodological acuteness is demonstrated in varying degrees. 
We do not distinguish between grammatical and historical studies here. General 
studies: Nordin (1945); H. Bach (1955); Kirchhoff (1957); Cordes (1959); McLintock 
(1961); Besch (1964, 1968). For Alemannic: Boesch (1946, 1968); Schmid (1953): St. 
Gallen; Rexroth (1959-60): Konstanz; Stolzenberg (1961-62): Upper Rhine; Boesch 
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(1968). For Bavarian: Pfanner (1954): Nuremberg; Woronow (1962): Nuremberg and 
Augsburg; Haacke (1964): Nuremberg; Strebl (1967): Klosterneuburg. For the Rhine- 
land: Schützeichel (1956): Mittelrhein; Schwitzgebel (1958): Ingelheim; Schützeichel 
(1962): Cologne. For Thuringian-Saxon: Hammerschmidt (1948): Jena; Kettmann 
(1967a): Kursáchsisch; Kettmann (1967b): Wittenberg; Ahlsson (1965); Fleischer 
(1965a): Dresden; Suchsland (1965), Fleischer (1965a): Jena: Bohemia and Moravia: 
Rainer (1962): Southern Bohemia; Skála (1962): Eger; Gardonyi (1965): Schemnitz 
and Kremnitz; Masafik (1966): Central Moravia; Gardonyi (1966): Schmöllnitz. 

Besides studies dealing with special problems by Kirk (1923), Burdach (1926, 1932, 
1934, 1935), Bebermeyer (1929), E. Schwarz (1936), Schmitt (1936), Hg. Moser (1950- 
51, 1951), E. Ising (1960) and others, there are three comprehensive studies (which 
give evidence of methodological maturity) on the history of the written language and 
on the German language regions in the late Middle Ages. These three form a culmina- 
tion of such study for the present: Maurer (1965); Schmitt (1966); Besch (1967). 

The studies and preliminary works published by Maurer for the purposes of plumb- 
ing southwest German language history more deeply provide a fruitful discussion of 
methods, give a survey of the position of research, and outline the contours of the 
work still underway in Freiburg. With the help of a group of sources which can 
be precisely classified as to time and area (and, perhaps, sociologically as well), the 
project intends to clarify, in particular, the geographical problems of southwest 
German language history. Land registers and lists of property of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries make up this group of sources. There is no doubt that with this 
material the best provisions have been made for the solution of the problems posed. 
Twenty-one extensive sets of material have already been analyzed and the whole is 
now being compiled. The greatest difficulties of such an undertaking lie in the search 
for a linguistic interpretation of the written language. There are extraordinary 
difficulties involved in bringing the emerging written norms to bear on the system of 
language which underlies them, and only when this is achieved can the history of 
writing lead to the history of language; one cannot hope to solve the problem satis- 
factorily without the most precise knowledge of the dialects of today. For this reason, 
among others, a southwest German language atlas is now being planned in Freiburg. 

Schmitt's work (1966), which for the most part still derives from the thirties and 
forties and is only now being published, gives very particular emphasis to a new 
methodological aspect — the sociology of the transmitters of the written language: 
their origin, their involvement in political and cultural actualities, their position in the 
structure of the chancery. A fascinating picture of the written reality arises from a 
great abundance of observations of the most diverse provenance, which, however, 
raises the question of whether or not it is at all possible to penetrate, in this way, 
the ‘language’, the always unique, closed system of communication where a fluc- 
tuating profusion of mixtures and interweavings in the graphemic and sociological 
sphere dissolves the outlines. The circle of tradition, the group of writers, becomes, in 
Schmitt's painstaking method of investigation, the smallest unit which can be ob- 
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served. The urgent question which remains is whether or not it can be assumed that 
their written evidence reflects a unified ‘structure’. 

In many respects, methodological acuity most particularly distinguishes the third 
great study of the last years: Besch’s Sprachlandschaften und Sprachausgleich im 
15. Jh. (1967). In this work, most of the methodological challenges of recent decades 
are met, and this leads to a rigorous questioning of the conclusions of, above all, the 
Leipzig and earlier Prague schools (Frings and Schwarz, respectively), which had, 
until then, been widely recognized and which see the sources of the New High German 
literary language in the Upper Saxon Neusiedelland. Besch now shows, in 48 manu- 
scripts of a late fourteenth century work which are widely scattered in their origins, 
that the interpretation of his indeed very limited, but extremely promising group of 
sources points to the hypothesis that the source of the New High German literary 
language is not merely a product of the Upper Saxon dialect region, but that it 
arose from the fusion of East Middle German and East Upper German, and that its 
later development was furthered by nearly all the significant linguistic areas. Besch 
is not entirely without predecessors in this view. One may well wait in suspense to see 
whether or not this conclusion can be corroborated by other material and with stricter 
attention to the structural problems. 

But consequently, the long-neglected topic of Early New High German has be- 
come very much more widely known in recent years. 


1.2.7 Onomastics 

Research in the area of Middle High German names, the history of which is an 
important part of language history, has also received a fresh impetus. 

In brief, then, for the most part work is proceeding along the well-established paths 
of the philological-historical method, which is of highest and lasting value for the 
purposes of etymological explanation and historical classification. The study of place 
names has considerably advanced in all regions. The particular achievements of the 
study of names of rivers are, to be sure, in the area of the oldest language history, but 
even for the Middle High German period it continues to yield new information. The 
study of personal names has, besides providing new materials, set new emphases; this 
by dint of closer attention to the appearance of saints' names (where geographical 
problems play a role, too) and by means of studies on the origin of personal names in 
the later Middle Ages. 

In many places the preliminary work for a revision of the Altdeutsches Namenbuch 
(Foerstemann 1856-72), which is being done again from the sources, has progressed 
very well. One center in Freiburg is just now beginning to put material (first of all for 
place names) into central archives, and is preparing to produce articles on names which, 
again, are to be classified according to tribes; several indexes are to be included. The 
work will extend up to the year 1200. Beyond this, a number of books on regional 
names, which lead up to the modern period, are being produced. 

Since the study of names has become a very independent branch of linguistics, only 
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the continuing resources are named here, in order that our presentation not be over- 
burdened. 

For the study of names and its literature cf. Schwarz (1949-56, 1957a); Bach (1952- 
56); Eichler (1962, 1963ff.); Onoma 1-13 and the important reports in Blätter für 
Landeskunde by Schiitzeichel, who is also the new editor of the Beitrdge zur Namen- 
forschung (BNF). 

Experiments in the structural treatment of names have been done by Leys (1965, 
1966, 1967) and Debus (1966). 


1.3 Further Areas of Study 


1.3.1 Stylistics 

Stylistics in Middle High German has repeatedly been the object of scholarly 
research. Cf. for example Graff (1946); Green (1949); Kranzmayer (1950); van der 
Lee (1950); F.R. Schröder (1950-51); Wildermuth (1952); Müller (1953); Stackmann 
(1955, 1958); Gernentz (1960); Baeuml (1960); W.J. Schróder (1960); Endres (1961); 
Lippka (1963); Bayer (1962). 

Especially important are Horacek's various contributions to stylistics (and to 
inhaltsbezogene Grammatik) (Horacek 1964) of the Middle High German poetic lan- 
guage with their emphasis on semantic problems. 

Now just as formerly, research on Middle High German style vacillates between the 
search for ancient stylistic forms and literary interpretations and grammatical and 
historical interpretations. On the whole, we lack a sharply-defined conception of 
style as a linguistic phenomenon, in contrast to grammar and to language history, but 
also in contrast to the form assumed by literary stylistics. Singer offers a good begin- 
ning in Maurer-Festschrift (1968). 


1.3.2. Independent Language: Old Yiddish 

À special source of material from the Middle High German period has entered our 
horizon with the discovery of the Old Yiddish Cambridge manuscript T.-S. 10.K22, 
which contains, among other things, the Dukus Horant. Yt poses particular linguistic 
problems, the investigation of which has only just begun. Neumann (1960); Birnbaum 
(1961); S. A. Wolf (1962-64); Weissberg (1963, 1965); W. Schwarz (1966); Röll (1966). 


2. NEW HIGH GERMAN 


2.0 Introduction 


The treatment of current trends in the scientific study of New High German faces a 
rather complex task, for the diversity of the methods and the multiplicity of the objects 
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dealt with are considerable. Also, during recent years linguistics in the narrower sense 
has developed rapidly. 

Therefore, it is advisable for New High German, in contrast to the treatment of 
Middle High German, to place the most weight on the presentation of grammatical 
problems and to restrict oneself greatly as concerns language history, and, further, to 
cite only the summarizing literature. This procedure seems best also because, up 
until now, a considerable number of language histories have been available, but hardly 
any summaries of scholarly work in linguistics for the German language. Some addi- 
tional problems of paralinguistics (sociolinguistics, psycholinguistics, stylistics) are 
included in the second section (2.2). 


2.1 Grammar and Lexicology 


2.1.0 Historical Grammar 

The explaining of speech and parts of speech could, from the historical angle of 
vision in the waning nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries, mean only seeking to 
determine its source, observing its origin, and describing its development. 

On the basis of this intention and with the help of the comparative method, the 
nineteenth century succeeded in uncovering relationships between and connections 
among the languages of the world, and in reconstructing their common ‘sources’. It is 
obvious that, first of all, the inflectional morphemes, the lexemes, and the phonemes or 
their representative graphemes and sequences of graphemes, presented themselves for 
study. Since the greatest interest was directed towards the oldest stages of language, 
towards dead written languages, the history of their individual elements could be 
investigated without taking the problems of the sentence or even of the text into closer 
scrutiny. But naturally, syntax was, at last, to be historically explained; that which is 
at hand as something that has come into being; that which is at hand also as some- 
thing continually changing. 

The intensive preoccupation with the problems of linguistic history produced a 
methodological gain and an abundance of new material and new observations, 
which arose in connection with the discussion of methods — the rapidly spreading 
‘positivist’ natural sciences in the second half of the nineteenth century. The most 
gifted of an entire generation were formed along the lines of the questions contiguous 
to this: the school of the Neo-Grammarians arose. E. Sievers, H. Paul, W. Braune, 
and O. Behaghel are its most important representatives. They also continued to work 
and to influence scholarship until well into the time we describe. They wanted to treat 
language on the new basis of positive understanding: observing, describing, and 
explaining rationally. ‘Lautlehre’ (phonology) now comes into the foreground. The 
historical point of view is maintained. The necessity for starting from the whole of 
language, at least from ‘texts’ of oral or written variety, and of eliciting grammar from 
sentences, was more and more lost from view in the language science of this period. 
Elements of language had become very isolated objects of research, and the grammar 
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was, as it were, constructed from the bottom up, from ‘Laut’ to ‘Wort’ to ‘Satz’. 

In addition to this, psychology, which was just then rapidly evolving and which had 
not yet found its methodological security, believed it had found one of its richest 
sources in language, and linguists showed themselves to be overwhelmingly influenced 
by a mentalistic way of thinking. 

The atomistic way of looking at things just described brought with it as a con- 
sequence the fact that even for the word, problems of distribution were only rarely 
examined, although they had come up relatively early in historical phonology. Thus 
this problem, too, was not systematically thought through nor were its consequences 
seen until very much later. 

Between the First and Second World Wars, the Neo-Grammarians and their dis- 
ciples took over the leading role in German linguistics, particularly in Germanistik at 
the universities. The study of New High German grammar and language history was 
formed by them but remains, on the whole, quite scanty. Dialect geography and a 
trend more towards the history of ideas (cf. 2.2) come rapidly into the foreground as a 
new branch of linguistics. On the whole, the balance shifts in favor of the historical, 
during which process many positivistic, rational bents were abandoned and were 
replaced by a kind of irrationalism. 

During the period under discussion, two major works appeared: Hermann Paul's 
Deutsche Grammatik (1916-20), on the whole an unintelligible presentation of New 
High German grammar on a historical basis, and Otto Behaghel’s four-volume 
Deutsche Syntax (1923-32), which closed the gaps in the treatment of historical gram- 
mar which had existed until then, for Jakob Grimm had left his German grammar 
uncompleted, breaking off after the treatment of the simple sentence. In his writing, 
Behaghel sees himself to some extent opposed to Grimm and also to Paul, who had 
collected data, while Behaghel wanted to study the development of regularities. Lud- 
wig Sütterlin's Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der neu- 
hochdeutschen Mundarten did not appear beyond the first volume (Lautverháltnisse, 
Wortbiegung) (1924). Even in the view of the later Neo-Grammarians this work was 
felt to be unsatisfactory, and his contemporaries express their opinion: “To be sure, 
he accomplished a great deal; he mastered an enormous mass of material and in many 
cases gave good explanations of details. But his grammar is essentially a grammar of 
dialects, not a history of the evolution of our literary language’ (Arntz 1934—91). At 
the same time we see in this what a grammar at that time was supposed to be. 

Nor did Karstien's Historische Grammatik (1939) appear beyond the historical 
introduction and the phonology. It is a study of phonological phenomena in longi- 
tudinal sections from Proto-Germanic to New High German. 

Stolte (1951) gives a clear and concise outline of the conclusions of Paul's five- 
volume Deutsche Grammatik. Ingrid Dal’s Kurze Deutsche Syntax (1952) is also 
written in large part from the point of view of the Neo-Grammarians. The same is 
true of Richard Kienle's Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Deutschen (1960), 
which also treats the most important historical problems of New High German. 
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As a consequence of the historical approach with its relativism and because of the 
lack of separation in linguistic theory between /angue and parole, scholars came more 
and more to neglect, indeed, to scorn the problems of the norm in the literary language: 
the ‘natural growth’ of the language was not to be hindered in any way (Steger 1964a, 
1967a:264, 1967b). Because of this view, dialects become the focal point, since they 
are considered to have developed naturally. The standard language, especially in the 
form it has had since the nineteenth century, is often considered to be to too great an 
extent artificially over-formed. 

Only Germanists in other countries retained the view that the norms fixed by the 
speech community are a central component of the language which must not be 
abandoned on account of an individualistically-conceived thesis of development. 
Thus, for example, Jan van Dam’s Handbuch des Deutschen (1937-40) has a good, 
stabilizing effect. 

The theory that all description of language must be historical has penetrated so 
completely that its supporters no longer notice that it is, after all, a theoretical hypo- 
thesis; otherwise Behaghel (1923-32), for example, could not maintain his alienation 
from theory and appeal to the ‘facts’. They hardly realized that, with the explanation 
of historical relationships of forms and meanings, nothing is proved about the func- 
tioning of the linguistic systems and nothing about the fluctuation between form and 
meaning. According to the basic positivist position, the acts of speech, the ‘material’ 
with all that is random and incidental, theoretically received the entire stress. 

Where the basic historical theory did not fit, as for example in the elucidation of 
grammatical relationships within the sentence, other theories or prejudices took over. 
These might be of a psycholinguistic nature as in Paul (Paul 1920:121) or ‘pure, 
arbitrary setting down of thoughts’, which, for example, Behaghel drew ‘from his own 
comprehension of the New High German language and a rather gross psychology or 
logic’ (Glinz 1967: 52). 

Therefore one is not astonished even by statements such as Paul’s that it is the task 
of syntax as a part of semantics ‘to demonstrate how the individual words are fitted 
together for the purpose of communication’ (Paul 1916-20, Vol. 3:3). Consequently, 
one must arrive at concepts such as the “psychological subject’ and the ‘psychological 
predicate'. 

The third edition of Hermann Wunderlich's book Deutscher Satzbau (first edition 
1892, third edition 1924), revised by Hans Reis (Wunderlich and Reis 1924-25), shows 
very clearly the shifting of balance in favor of the historical and the inclusion of a 
broad irrational tendency. Glinz (1967:46) called it ‘psychologisch-allhistorisch’, and 
that is exactly what it is; the systematic descriptive tendencies of the Neo-Grammar- 
ians retreat even farther in favor of 'interpretation', which begins even with the 
introduction of German nomenclature, which is made the starting point for a Ger- 
manizing national chauvinism. One notices clearly that the author wants to do more 
than write a grammar, for he expands the introduction extraordinarily and claims 
to offer a complete theory of language and language history, which, however, he does 
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not base on empiricism, but which he deduces, over and over again, from general 
psychological, indeed ‘ontological’ (in a very problematic sense) concepts. On the 
other hand, the sections which deal with grammar in the narrower sense are very 
much more carefully taken over from the original author, even though they are in part 
rearranged, and contain a blending of the historical approach with K.F. Becker’s 
(1830, 1855) conception of clauses. There is the advantage that Wunderlich takes oral 
tradition, the colloquial speech with which he was concerned in his own book, as his 
point of departure. 

Individual studies with a historical view of New High German can be treated here 
only in the most narrow selection. Phonology is omitted, since the scientific studies 
are quite overwhelmingly concerned with older stages of the language. 

On the topic of word-formation, we are indebted to the historical school for im- 
portant studies; for example Friedrich Kluge’s Nominale Stammbildungslehre, which 
appears in 1926 in the third edition. This work, however, is directed primarily towards 
the oldest period. Kluge’s Abriss der deutschen Wortbildungslehre (1925a), on the 
other hand, takes the newer period into closer consideration. Altogether, this work 
does not go into the classification and tracing of the history of external forms, and 
this is quite overwhelmingly true also for Deutsche Wortbildung by Walter Henzen 
(1965), which is nowadays very well-known. Cf. also Szadrowsky (1926-27). 

The studies on word order are important from the point of view of language-history. 
Maurer in particular worked during the twenties with the position of verbs (Maurer 
1924, 1926). Later Biener treated this problem several times (Biener 1926). Until the 
more modern period, scholars were concerned with the problems of verbal analytic 
forms from the point of view of language history; however, as is to be expected, more 
recent methodological developments and insights have been incorporated to some 
extent. Cf. for example Guchmann (1961), W. Schröder (1959a, “würde plus Infinitiv- 
gefüge"), Lang (1961), Werner (1965, subjunctive), Henzen (1959, "Systematik der 
infiniten Verbalformen”). Cf. also Hempel’s article “Uber Bedeutung und Ausdrucks- 
wert der deutschen Vergangenheitstempora” (in M. Hempel 1966). 

Other studies are concerned for example with the alterations in the use of verbal 
prefixes in the eighteenth century (Kayser 1950), with inversion (Hagstróm 1952, Spitzer 
1958) and with the passive (Renicke 1957). 

Very much under the influence of the posing of synchronic and semantic ques- 
tions are the studies by Flamig on the Konjunktiv (1959), and the verb (1964), by 
Kempcke (1965, 1966) on the “verbalen Kompositionspartikeln an- und auf”, and by 
Wells (1964) on the suffix -heit. Eggers studies alterations in German sentence struc- 
ture (1961); Wolff considers the connection between the “Riickgang des Genitivs und 
die Verkümmerung der partitiven Denkformen” (Wolff 1954). From among Oehmann's 
numerous articles, let us select the treatment of the “Pluralformen auf -s in der 
deutschen Substantivflexion” (1962). Erben’s outline “Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Kollektiva” (1959) may be cited from his historical grammatical study of New High 
German. 
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One must realize that academic linguistic instruction in German studies at the 
university level proceeded until well into the sixties almost exclusively on the basis of 
language history and the theories of the Neo-Grammarians. The older stages of the 
German language up to Middle High German were the center of attention, and the 
concern was primarily with historical phonology and morphology. A study of the 
records of university lectures in Germany shows that syntactic and semantic problems 
were neglected for years at a time, and, as far as I can see, only the syntax of the 
Neo-Grammarians was taught at all in German institutions of higher education until 
well into the fifties. Up until the most recent period, the Germanist left the university 
without acquaintance with syntactic problems of the living standard language and 
without methods of research suitable for this problem. 


2.1.1 Synchronic Grammar of the First Third of the Twentieth Century 

It is clear that German schools never accepted historical grammar. Even though the 
school was concerned with keeping in contact with the problems which were affecting 
scientific endeavor of the time, neither historical phonology and morphology nor 
historical syntax could meet its needs. What it wanted had always to be a description 
and explanation of the contemporary, valid system of language. Whether it was con- 
ceived as a Lernschule or Arbeitsschule, it had to work normatively. 

The profession considered this to be a practical problem with which it need not 
concern itself; it would seem that it also considered the problem solved or easily 
soluble. 

The only description of the German language which corresponded to the objective 
requirements of the German schools was the study of clauses by K. F. Becker (1830, 
1855) in the first half of the nineteenth century. Its basic conception came from the 
idea of Nature's highest antithesis between Tätigkeit and Geist or between Sein and 
Materie. Its conception of a difference between the logical (with respect to content) side 
of linguistic symbols and the phonetic side led to a binary system of ramifications on 
both sides, which *in the last analysis explains all subdivisions of language as members 
of some antithesis or other, which in its turn forms a higher and simpler antithesis with 
a second pair of antitheses until the whole is brought back to the original antithesis' 
(Glinz 1947:44). Becker, whose ideas recently were again critically presented by Glinz 
(1947:42-53) and Haselbach (1966) and who deserves attention even today, has been 
devastatingly criticized by the blossoming historical school of the nineteenth century, 
which was, to a great extent, far-removed from problems of logic. In particular, R. 
von Raumer and H. Steinthal destroyed his scientific reputation so effectively that he, 
the creator of the grammar which despite all the historical schooling of Germanists 
was to dominate the German school system for 100 years, is not even mentioned in 
Stroh's Handbuch der germanischen Philologie (1952). 

The school grammars, however, accept his theory of sentence parts and include 
in at most a few chapters some elements of historical phonology and morphology, for 
example, on vowel-gradation (Ab/aut). In this way the system is carried on up to our 
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time. It is still especially important for our period that, in addition to numerous 
school grammars in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, Bauer’s Grammatik (which 
has been revised by Konrad Duden, the creator of the authoritative Rechtschreib- 
wörterbuch) since the eighteenth edition has been based on Becker's system. Because 
of the Rechtschreibduden, which has received universal favor, the Duden Grammatik is 
gaining a very good reputation. “Thus Becker's theory of clauses enjoyed the attain- 
ment of a certain official dignity. Especially since 1935, when the old Bauer-Duden 
grammar, revised by Otto Basler, was republisbed as a part of the Grosser Duden 
has it been thought of in many places as the official handbook’ (Glinz 1947:69). 

The system used by the school grammars becomes such a solid part of an indivi- 
dual's education that its use is virtually a matter of course in almost all places where 
the goal is a descriptive grammar. 

Before the First World War, Curme's very ‘complete’ Deutsche Grammatik, packed 
with material, had been produced, reappearing in a completely revised edition in 1922. 
It made modern language usage the central issue, but on the other hand also con- 
sidered the historical view indispensable — particularly with regard to the proper 
understanding of and the correct use of various levels of style. This is an argument 
one often hears even today; I however am of the opinion that the problem should be 
solved differently. 

Curme's grammatical theory, too, is based on the system of the school grammars, 
and only occasionally does he free himself from it; namely when contrasting observa- 
tions from English offer him a different approach. 

John Ries' studies in syntax, which were produced at the end of the nineteenth 
century, were reissued in 1927 and gave a critical survey of the current interpreta- 
tions of this topic. Ries himself proceeds from a conception of grammar as a closed 
system in which syntax assumes a definite theoretical status. He makes clear to how 
great an extent the problem of syntax is defined by the older logical definition of a 
sentence, which is not derived from the description of formal criteria. ‘Phonology, 
morphemics, and syntax are parts of the grammar as a whole. These parts originate 
because we divide human speech into its component parts, then separate them out as 
individual objects of research and classify them according to the magnitude of their 
units. Morphology and semantics, on the other hand, are nothing more than the 
result of different ways of looking at the same objects of research. They are investi- 
gated from various points of view — now the phonological, now the semantic; once as 
to form, once as to content. In the case of syntax and semantics, we have to do with 
an intersecting distribution of the objects themselves, which is in one instance caused 
by the differences among the objects themselves and in the other by a difference in the 
ways of looking at the same objects’ (Ries 1927:46ff.). 


2.1.2 ‘Ganzheitliche Sprachbetrachtung’ and 'inhaltsbezogene Grammatik’: A German 
Branch of Structuralism 
While historical grammatical research and academic instruction continued un- 
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perturbed along the old lines and school grammars continued to be contented with 
numerous variations on Becker’s system, which was scorned by the professionals, a 
new linguistic concept arose. It was inspired by Ferdinand de Saussure and in part 
influenced by Wilhelm von Humboldt, by the philosophy of the twenties (the "Ganz- 
heits-Struktur-Gestalt’ school of psychology), as well as by a national reassessment of 
many aspects of intellectual life. 

‘Der neue Sprachbegriff ist ganzheitlich bestimmt, und die auf ihm beruhende 
Bedeutungslehre ist der vom phonologischen Standpunkt aus betrachteten Lautlehre, 
die im Gegensatz zu der atomistischen Einstellung immer auf die sinnvolle Um- 
gliederung des phonologischen Gefiiges gerichtet ist, methodologisch verwandt... 
Die Bedeutungsleistungen der Sprachen lassen sich nur in den sprachlichen Ganz- 
heiten vergleichen. Nachdem es den ersten neuen Fragestellungen (z.B. Weisgerbers) 
noch an Methode mangelte, ist folgerichtig aus dem Organismus-Begriff, zumal der 
Saussureschen System-Lehre, nach der die Sprachbedeutungen durch "Wert" be- 
gründet werden und sich innerhalb eines Ganzen durch den Unterschied wesentlich 
selbst bestimmen, der methodische Begriff des Bedeutungsfeldes, des Wortfeldes oder 
sprachlichen Zeichenfeldes, erwachsen, der "Gliederungseinheiten zwischen dem 
Ganzen der Sprache überhaupt und den einzelnen Wórtern und Formen" (Trier 
1931:418), nàmlich der Gesamtheit aller zum gleichen Sinnbezirk gehórenden Worte' 
(Stroh 1934:240). 

Interpretation of the language as a whole: F. N. Finck 1899; cf. Ipsen 1930, 1932; 
Schürr 1923; Freyer 1927; O. Funke in Marty 1926; Weisgerber 1926; Porzig 1923; 
Leopold 1929; Morsbach 1931; Schwinger 1934; Sprache und Bedeutung 1930; 
Saleski 1926). 

Research in semantics and in syntax: The sentence as the smallest independent 
form of expression; emphasis on the immutability of the always personal shape of 
sound and form of activity in the text; the mother-tongue as a 'socially-determined 
creation of a distinct inner form, which directs the members of the speech community 
in thinking, even in acting (L. Weisgerber and G. Schmidt-Rohr 1933) (Arens 1955: 
423) — these are the key phrases of the new branch of German linguistics in the 
twenties, which sees itself as continuing in the contexts of historical linguistic descrip- 
tion in other respects. 

The scholarly trend appearing here led to a specifically German form of structural- 
ism, which one can associate in its beginnings with the names Leo Weisgerber, Walter 
Porzig, Jost Trier, Gunter Ipsen, and some others. It at once connects the idea of 
System with the problem of meaning — with the inner form. From the very beginning 
it follows Humboldt's allusion to the creativity of language, the energeia. Thus 
originated the fundamentals of the later so-called ‘inhaltsbezogene Grammatik’, 
which gained considerable influence in Germany after 1945. 

Among its basic hypotheses is the notion that the structure of thought and therefore 
the entire relationship to the world (Weltbild) is determined by the always individual 
structure of specific languages. Therefore the speech community must necessarily 
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attain to a central position in this theory, which thereby assumes a strongly socio- 
linguistic component. i 

It is evident that the acceptance of semantics into the problems of grammar and 
the emphasis of the creativity of language were fundamentally of central, forward- 
looking significance. On the question of the Weltbild created by the native tongue, 
however, depends in part the question of the place which language and therefore also 
linguistics occupy within the system of the universe. 

In addition to its strengths, however, early German structuralism shows decided 
weaknesses, which it only imperfectly overcomes in the course of its later development. 

Thus it neglects, during the thirties and forties, to develop strict, methodological, 
descriptive principles and procedures, which could make explicit the description of 
language and in particular the transition from description of the external form to the 
analysis of internal form. Nor does it achieve the formulation of the details of a 
theory of linguistic analysis in which the individual descriptive acts are given their 
places in the completion of the process of analysis. The question of where semantic 
analysis must be included, of what a semantic analysis can ever be, beyond 
a naive ‘comprehension of meaning’ and of how semantics and syntax are interrelated, 
of how the problems of content and expression should be limited, what function word- 
formation has in the model — all such questions remain unclear. 

In retrospect, Arens evaluates (a little too severely, but essentially correctly) the 
early stages (the twenties and thirties) of this structural approach to language: “The 
problems of the meaning of the sentence, of inner form, which are attacked again and 
again during this period, are so complicated that a definitive solution either cannot be 
found at all or can be arrived at only with revised hypotheses. It is perhaps charac- 
teristic for Germany that its linguistic efforts are all of a philosophical nature to a 
greater or lesser degree, which is hardly effective when the linguists do not have the 
proper tools at their disposal, yet, on the other hand, they offer many possibilities for 
serious speculation’ (Arens 1955:423). 

The lack of explicitness in these statements makes a check on the ‘results’ as well as 
their systematic continuation very difficult, so that for a long time details of linguistic 
analysis underwent no progressive revision, since scholars considered the whole theory 
over and over again. Only thus is it possible that inhaltsbezogene Grammatik even of 
the fifties and sixties confuses the level of content and the level of expression (Inhalts-u. 
Ausdrucksebene) (a problem that Louis Hjelmslev had illuminated as early as the 
forties) and that therefore their alleged content-relationships are misleading (Stótzel 
1969, ch. 5). 

The native tongue concept was used in the late thirties to create a point of depar- 
ture for superseding the older school-grammar. “For German instruction for native 
speakers as well as for the teaching of German as a foreign language, the first necessity 
nowadays is to free ourselves from the approaches of Latin grammar; the construction 
of a description and statement of rules in the nature of the German language is 
necessary' (Drach 1940:6). For Drach follows the basing of a theory of syntax on the 
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observation of ‘actually-occurring verbalization’ (Lebenswirkliches Sprechdenken) 
(1940: 7). 

On the one hand, it becomes clear that a conglomerate of the most widely differing 
approaches is included in the incipient new grammar: problems of content and expres- 
sion, grammatical and sociological problems are intermingled. The terminology is 
often taken literally. 

On the other hand, a beginning had been made with the revival of a synchronic 
school-grammar, and discussion flourished, pursued especially by school officials 
such as Pfleiderer (1940; 1959 = Moser 1965), Rahn (1940), Boost (1955). But not 
until after the war is there broader scientific discussion and from the tenets of this 
structural approach to language is produced the later so-called inhaltsbezogene 
Grammatik. Its most characteristic representatives are Hennig Brinkmann, Johannes 
Erben, Hans Glinz, Paul Grebe, the Duden-staff, and, of course, Leo Weisgerber. 
Hugo Moser works in a more strictly historical tradition, although he takes these 
principles into consideration. It is characteristic of the group that they do not apply 
themselves to the systematic development of one unified methodological and theoreti- 
cal concept, but that almost all prominent members, with widely differing methods, 
which have only relatively few things in common in their emphasis on content- 
problematics, offer their own attempts at formulation. A joint grammar on a content- 
based theory, announced some time ago, has not yet appeared. The leading scholar 
of the group, Leo Weisgerber, sees the problem of theory and method very clearly. 
To be sure, with few exceptions (cf. Weisgerber 1928, 1955, 1962), he avoids concrete 
analysis, and is obviously seeking a way ‘to grasp the contents of the language directly 
out of the observation of supra-individual speech competence (überpersönlicher Sprach- 
besitz)’ (Glinz 1967:82), whereby he frequently has recourse to the field-concept (cf. 
for example Weisgerber 1949-50, 1963, 1964b) (cf. also 1.1.3 above). It becomes 
especially clear that the /angue-parole problem remains strongly bound to a sociolo- 
gical foundation, which elsewhere in international linguistics has been largely given up. 

Weisgerber sees a desirable grammar as having four stages. It ought to proceed 
from the sound-based description to the content (Inhaltsbezogenheit), from there to 
the output (Leistungsbezogenheit), and finally to efficiency (Wirkungsbezogenheit). 
Most of the details for these processes are, however, still unwritten; cf. Weisgerber 
1957, 1963, 1964a (Lit.), Gipper 1959a (Lit.). For a theory of word-formation in four 
stages cf. Weisgerber 1964c. For content-based word-formation cf. also Henzen 
(1956, 1958). Some discussion of methods of content-based language research can 
be found in Grosse 1964; for the concept of the field cf. Hoberg 1969. 

On the other hand, Johannes Erben (1961, 1955 — Moser 1965) and Hennig 
Brinkmann (1962) seem skeptically opposed to the idea that a theoretical model is 
necessary for the description of a language. For example, Erben (1958) mentions 
that in the new treatment of syntactic phenomena it is necessary to ‘grasp them as they 
emerge from a natural pole ...' and also 'to break through the intermediate level of 
the classical categories to the objective facts and to ascertain a terminology suited to 
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the object’. In addition, Brinkmann introduces his book with the provocative sentence: 
‘This book is not in servitude to theories, but is striving towards an appropriate 
description of the object’ (Brinkmann 1962: Foreword). 

On the basis of such assumptions, one cannot anticipate any study which will 
assimilate the theoretical realizations of modern linguistics, yet keep the categories 
and theoretical levels separate. Even diachronic notions are still appearing in places 
where they certainly do not belong. Cf. Glinz 1967:67, 76, 77. 

Yet, in all these authors one can find excellent passages and numerous independent 
observations which increase our knowledge of the New High German language (espe- 
cially in the area of performance) and which point out open questions. Both authors 
proceed from external form and intend to push ahead to output, to content, and are 
therefore fundamentally empiricists. Cf. also Erben 1964a, 1968, and Brinkmann 
1953. In this connection Brinkmann's contribution to the research on the parts of 
speech is very important (Brinkmann 1951). 

In some aspects of inhaltsbezogene Grammatik a development parallel to inter- 
national structuralism can be observed, for example on the valence problem (Erben, 
Brinkmann, Glinz, Admoni); however, it once again fails to achieve a unified con- 
ceptual formulation, as is shown by the newer critical studies by Stótzel (1969) and 
Heringer (1967, 1969). 

Hans Glinz consistently demonstrates a particular consciousness of methodology, 
which was apparent even in his dissertation, and which is directed especially towards 
concrete processes in textual analysis. Also, he is always concerned with a secure 
theoretical formulation. His most important works are still Die Innere Form des 
Deutschen (Glinz 1968) and Grundbegriffe und Methoden inhaltsbezogener Text- und 
Sprachanalyse (Glinz 1965b; cf. also Glinz 1966, 1967). 

This author, too, wants a grammar adapted to the peculiar character of the German 
language. His goal is the description of internal form as conceptual, categorial form, 
as opposed to the external (= audible, physical) form, “but yet, simultaneously, as 
form; that is, as “the totality of the more or less constant structural characteristics" 
(not as “a totality of content") as Weisgerber (1929) understands it’ (Glinz 1968:9). 
Nor does Glinz follow Weisgerber's four-stage model with its transition to output and 
efficiency. 

In his Innere Form he first of all treats exclusively the side of language having to do 
with expression (and to this extent differs greatly from Weisgerber), employing the 
operational methods of taxonomic structuralism, which he developed independently 
twenty years after their origin in Ámerica. His experimental procedures are syn- 
tactically (and in part content-) oriented, not phonological. As a whole, his work is 
often approximately in accord with that of Ch.C. Fries, and in Innere Form the 
problems which are actually semantic are still excluded; it is a taxonomic syntax. He 
modifies the concept of system by ‘regarding language fundamentally as a historically 
stratified and therefore never entirely “pure” system’, as a ‘socially determined crea- 
tion' to which he attributes a logically systematic and a creatively free component. 
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Therefore he also consistently turns toward a strict formalization (he likes to speak of 
a similarity with mathematics) of grammar. It must be realized, however, that the 
problems of statics and dynamics can be neither separated nor solved in this way, and 
that the problem of creativity must be integrated into the linguistic model. 

His new and sometimes quite complicated terminology seems at first to be quite 
illustrative, and for this reason he later has great difficulty making clear to his readers 
that they must regard many of the designations used here only as ‘indications of the 
exact conceptual content which seemed suitable at the time’ and not to take them too 
seriously (Glinz 1968:4). Actually writing an independent grammar of the German 
language necessitated redefining most of the grammatical concepts as well. In gram- 
matical analysis Glinz keeps to the basic requirement of dissecting a complete text. 
Tests with informants assure an empirical procedure. 

In his later writings, Glinz alters his terminology; seldom however does he make use 
of any already available terminology, even when it stands for clearly defined concepts 
corresponding to his own concepts. This makes dealing with his studies much more 
difficult. 

Since 1965 he has separated the area of content and expression as Nomosyntax (and 
Nomolexicon) and Morphosyntax (and Morpholexicon). To be sure, this is a progres- 
sion which has been known since Hjelmslev, who can definitively include semantics in 
his descriptive model. Glinz’ book appeared in the same year in which Chomsky’s 
Aspects was dealing with this same problem. Since 1965 Glinz has been developing 
very carefully controlled discovery procedures for the structures and segments of the 
Nomosphere. A test situation is used throughout for ‘analysis of understanding’ of 
whole texts on the basis of ‘meaning-bound’ replacement and displacement tests, 
completion sound, and other tests. 

Justifiable objections have been raised against his psychologism, among other 
things (Wunderlich 1968), when he gives the impression, in his analysis of under- 
standing, of wanting to simulate the psychic processes in reality in the hearer-speaker 
(and therefore, for example, including the memory). At least for the present, one 
can only hope to delineate the psychic processes as a procedure more adequate for 
grammar ‘in an essentially isomorphic abstract system’. It must also be said that 
problems of performance are not yet sharply enough separated from problems of 
competence. For further criticism of his method, among other things, and of the 
classes of transformation-bound systems (TbS-classes) from the standpoint of a 
generativist, cf. Wunderlich 1968b. Heringer 1969 and Stótzel 1969 criticize from a 
more dependential view. 

Even in the face of justified objections, however, one must recognize that Glinz is 
one of the most original and methodologically most aware grammarians of the Ger- 
man language. 

The Duden Grammatik (Duden 1966), edited in 1959 under the direction of Paul 
Grebe, is fundamentally a ‘national grammar’, which enjoys something akin to 
official recognition in Germany. This book summarizes German scholarship insofar 
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as it is inhaltsbezogen by taking over those conclusions which seem certain and retain- 
ing the older system in other cases. This grammar offers an extraordinary amount of 
material. It can in many respects be said to be complete. However, things are not 
placed within the framework of an overlapping model. At the time of the Duden’s 
appearance, Grebe’s ‘sentence structure plans’ were an especially important inventory 
of the patterns of superficial sentence structures, which were at that time, however, 
still interpreted as content-units. In the meantime, this problem has been further 
pursued by various scholars: Engel (1967, 1969), Kaufmann (1967), Glinz (1965b:45). 

In the second edition of the Duden Grammatik, Grebe also treated the valence 
problem and questions of interdependence in connection with Porzig (1934); cf. also 
Grebe (1966). 

There are comparable criteria for the fine grammar by Schulz and Griesbach (1966). 
An introduction to the various trends in research of German grammar is given by 
W. Schmidt (1965); Glinz (1967) discusses problems of method in German syntax, 
which he appraises in close connection to his point of view and his own studies. 

Very many contributions on diverse levels have been produced in numerous inde- 
pendent studies of inhaltsbezogene Grammatik. 


2.1.3 Structural Grammar 

The structuralism developed outside of Germany has not shown a broader effect in 
Germany and for the German language until relatively recently. On its history, cf. 
Bierwisch (1966a), Baumgartner (1969b in Steger 1970). 

The taxonomic structuralism developed in Prague and in America led to no descrip- 
tive grammar in Germany, but Glinz (cf. under 2.1.2) has independently re-created the 
operational methods for the syntax of the German language. 

In the area of phonology, there have been studies by the Prague Circle on particular 
problems of New High German ever since the thirties (cf. for example Vachek 1964, 
Cercle linguistique de Prague 1929-39, Trost 1939) and in America (cf. for example 
the studies on German in Joos (1957) and Bloomfield on /x/-/c/ (1930) and on /k/ in 
initial position (1938)). 

After the war a lively discussion developed on the question of the phonological 
value of the German affricates, which Martinet had begun as early as 1939 and took 
up once again in 1949; Hintze (1950), Gerhardt (1952), Forchhammer (1953), Becker 
(1953), Morciniec (1958, 1960a and b), Merlingen (1960), and Trost (1966) took part. 

Several scholars decided to evaluate [ts] and [pf] monophonematically, although 
there are difficulties here, since the exchange tests show that [ pf] is to be understood as 
biphonematic. Yet, for reasons of parallelism, this sequence [pf] is regarded by many 
as the realization of a single phoneme. The /x/-/c/ problem has been further discussed, 
too; cf. Bloomfield (1930), Leopold (1948), Dietrich (1953), Trost (1958), Lüdtke 
(1959), Pilch (1964). The entire system of the phonemes is treated, for example, by 
Heike (1961 in Steger 1970), Moulton (1961), Pilch (1966). Cf. also Gerhardt (1950). 
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Even statistical questions with regard to phoneme frequency in German (e.g. King 
1966, Heike 1967) and the suprasegmental features receive their share of attention 
(Antonsen 1966). On the relationship between pronunciation and phoneme-system 
cf. Bithell (1952) and Ochiai (1966). 

In the area of morphosyntax, American (cf. Clifford 1965) and above all Scandina- 
vian scholars such as Bech, Ulvestad, Saltveit, and recently Lindgren have produced 
important structural studies which have appreciably furthered discussion even when 
they were not accepted by scholars: Saltveit (1956-57, 1960, 1962, 1968); Bech (1955, 
1963a and b); Ulvestad (1956, 1960 = German Steger 1970); Wood (1948); Lloyd 
(1962), Folsom (1961), Stopp (1957), Vail (1952), Lindgren (1966, 1967), Aldenhoff 
(1961), Halle (1953). 

In Bech’s work strong influences of the Hjelmslev-school become clear. For a long 
time this school showed no immediate effect in Germany, but, with the more recent 
frame of transformational grammar, it has now gained considerable attention (cf. 
Bierwisch 1965, 1966b). Stótzel (1969) exerts a decided influence in connection with 
his discussion of methods as concerns reflexive verbs. 

French structuralism has found an important advocate for German structuralism in 
Jean Fourquet, the editor of Lucien Tesniére’s posthumous Elements de syntaxe 
structurale (1959) (cf. Fourquet 1938). His Grammaire d’ Allemand (Fourquet 1965) 
is kept brief and is attuned primarily to the needs of academic instruction in France. 
Cf. also Fourquet in Gipper (1959a) and Fourquet (1965 in Steger 1970). In 1969, 
very interesting prolegomena for a German grammar by Fourquet will appear — this 
is now in press. Fourquet’s students also contribute a great deal to the discussion of 
German structuralism. 

Since the sixties, the generative theory of grammar, developed primarily by Chom- 
sky, has been gaining acceptance at the ‘Arbeitsstelle für Strukturelle Grammatik’ 
at the Berlin Academy of Sciences. For particulars on this topic cf. Bierwisch in this 
volume, and let a brief survey suffice here. 

Primarily the volumes published in Studia Grammatica, but numerous other studies 
of this group as well, were intended to assist in the preliminary study for a complete 
scientific grammar of German on a transformational generative basis. The most 
important representatives of this group are Manfred Bierwisch, Wolfgang Motsch, 
Karl Erich Heidolph, and Wolfdietrich Hartung. 

The group is actively and productively elaborating on the theory of grammar. 
The earlier studies (especially Bierwisch 1961, 1962; Motsch 1962, 1964; Heidolph 
1966 in Steger 1970; Hartung 1964) are applying the model as Chomsky had de- 
veloped it in Syntactic structures (1957) to the German language and are improving 
it. A constituent-structure component is being supplemented by a transformational 
component which, besides transformational rules for the generation of surface 
structures, also provides embedding transformations for complex sentences, which 
could not be handled by the older constituent structure analysis. Semantics is not 
yet included in the description. After 1965 the group takes over the revised trans- 
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formational theory of grammar, extends it, and is visibly taking a greater part 
in the discussion of semantics as do Fodor and Katz (1964 = German, Steger 1970), 
among others. It found further supporters in Bolinger, Halle, Postal, and above 
all Uriel Weinreich (Current Trends in Linguistics, Vol. 3). Cf. Bierwisch (1965, 
1966a, 1966b in Steger 1970, 1967a in Steger 1970, Motsch in Bierwisch-Heidolph 
1969, Motsch in Steger 1970). Cf. also the American studies on a transformational 
grammar of German, for example Emmon Bach’s treatment of the ordering of sentence- 
elements in a transformational grammar (1962 in Steger 1970) and also Halle (1953). 

Outside of the Berlin group, work on a transformational grammar of New High 
German did not get underway until later, but is developing rapidly now. Lectures on 
TG were always held at the meetings of the Societas Linguistica Europaea, and until 
1968 there have been three linguistic colloquies on generative grammar in which papers 
were read, for example: “Zur Konstituentenstruktur von Nominalsátzen" (Bechert 
1968), “Subklassifizierung von deutschen Verben" (Abraham 1968), “Identitäten bei 
Satzeinbettungen” (Meyer-Ingwerson 1968), “Subordination und Koordination von 
Sätzen” (Thiimmel 1968), “Pragmatik, Sprechsituation, Deixis” (Wunderlich 1968b). 

At a relatively early stage of TG Heinz Vater’s book on the syntax of the article in 
German appeared (Vater 1963). Later he adopted the newer theory of TG as well, as 
in his important (although, to be sure, not without errors in the first version) study 
on the deep structure of German Noun Phrases (1967 newly revised version in Steger 
1970) and also in an essay on Pro-elements (1968). 

The ‘Papers’ of the professorial chair for Linguistics at the University of Stuttgart 
(Prof. Dr. Klaus Baumgartner), which have been prepared in mimeographed form 
since 1967-68, testify to lively activity in the Stuttgart group. To be found there are, 
for example, R. Baumgártner's stimulating lecture on the problem of synaesthesia and 
linguistic universals (1968); Clement's studies on the explication of restrictive and non- 
restrictive clauses (1968); Thümmel's essay on the syntagmatic and paradigmatic 
functions in transformational generative grammar (1968); and Lesot's essay (1968) on 
the fundamentals of a formal science of linguistic meanings. 

In the controversy about the semantics of tense (Gelhaus 1966), which appreciably 
furthered this very difficult problem (which until then had been most naively treated), 
Baumgartner, Kühnast and Wunderlich (1967) and Wunderlich (1968a) were most 
particularly active. 

As research continues to make progress on questions of a model of grammar, and as 
the theoretical problems which must first be cleared up are shown to be more difficult 
and more complex, linguistics is forced more and more to deal with problems of 
philosophy, and particularly of logic. 

Therefore we are today, as concerns research in TG, certainly very much farther 
from the prospect of a complete scientific German grammar than we were seven years 
ago. 

For the present state of knowledge, however, a descriptive summary is urgently 
needed; equally urgent is application to selected grammars and school grammars, 
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even if it be only temporary. Some preparations have been made in this direction. 

For this reason the studies by Gerhard Nickel and his collaborators on the con- 
trastive analysis of English and German, which are based on TG, are important 
(Nickel and Wagner 1968). 

Through its connection with Humboldt, more recent structuralism has in some 
points — outside of the central problems of universals, to be sure — come into closer 
contact with the problems of the German branch of structuralism dealt with under 
2.1.2. Studies in transformational generative grammar have, however, the knowledge 
of the years from the thirties to the fifties behind them, and for this reason are working 
with a greatly refined method, well-developed conceptual differentiations, and also 
general formalizations. They are striving to produce the most explicit statements 
possible. On the one hand, this makes them clearly superior; the system has, however, 
in the meantime become so very consistent that it also obscures certain of its own 
weaknesses. 

For it must not be overlooked that, in spite of extraordinary progress, many things 
are still in the very early stages, available only in rough outline. Such questions as 
those of deep structure and semantic features, of the relationships of hierarchical 
arrangements of syntactic classes to semantic subclasses, of the ordering of phonology 
and morphology in the transformational component and especially of dependency 
structure, etc., are still a long way from a precise formulation. 

Klaus Baumgärtner is also working on the basis of TG, but he is trying to implicate 
the dependency principle as well. He has already proved that it is in a complementary 
relationship to the hierarchical principle, cf. Baumgartner (1967, 1969a, 1969b — 
Steger 1970). 

According to his conclusions, a syntactic-semantic base, corresponding to the more 
recent formulation of TG, generates deep structures of a simpler or a more complex 
kind on the basis of the same number of classifying rules for abstract elementary 
sentences. “These are, in the first place, syntactic structures ... However, at the same 
time they are semantic structures because they are covered by meaning bearing mor- 
phemes [read lexemes] from the lexicon of the language. By means of these lexemes, 
the lexicon always produces, first of all, definitions of meaning ... and, simultaneously 
for dominating elements, in particular the verbs, their general definition in context ... 
These context expressions, however, are in nuce the dependency rules of the system’ 
(Baumgärtner 1969a:114). It is significant that Baumgartner critically considers the 
European scholarly traditions in linguistics in many of his studies. 

Von Polenz, Stótzel, and Heringer depart further from the dependency model of 
Tesniére. 

Von Polenz concerns himself first of all in two papers with derived structures of 
verbs and adjectives (1968a and b). He further develops the newer structural ap- 
proaches to word-formation (Marchand 1955a and b; Spycher 1955, 1956, 1957; 
Motsch 1966, 1967; Fleischer 1965c, 1967; Erben 1964a; Morciniec 1960c; Hunds- 
nurscher 1968) in a logical way. He does so by beginning to approach the elucidation 
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of derived structures from the point of view of syntax, and is thus preparing the 
way for the incorporation of structural semantics. 

Stötzel (1969) uses the reflexive verbs of the German language as the starting-point 
for an extensive discussion of theory and methods on the topic of categorial levels, 
especially of the expression/content-level of a grammar. Here he is influenced by 
Heringer, among others, and is able to improve on the valence theory. He places the 
entire problem of reflexive verbs in a new context. 

At this time, Heringer (1969) has achieved the most in the way of improving the 
model of grammar, and at the same time is suggesting essential changes in Chomsky’s 
descriptive model. 

Thus, one must admit the validity of his replacing the very mechanical single meta- 
lingual predication of the rewrite-rule in the constituent-structure base of Chomsky’s 
grammar (which is based on the theory of IC analysis), since this approach is not 
well-adapted to the recursiveness in the systems of natural languages. It leads to a 
multiplicity of ad hoc conventions, the introduction of which accomplishes nothing. 
Heringer works, in the section on constituency, with several metalingual hypotheses 
and arguments (*complements’, ‘assertions’), and is therefore able to take into con- 
sideration the syntagmatic distribution of elements of classes into ‘conjuncts’ as well 
as the paradigmatic subclassification into ‘adjuncts’. In addition to the rules for 
construction, he introduces on the same level expansion restrictions, dependency rules, 
and lexical rules. 

In this way, Heringer is able to introduce, directly at the upper end of the graph, a 
more flexible rule for the joint occurrence of several sentence constituents on the same 
level. This has many advantages. Heringer depends on Tesniére for his introduction 
of obligatory and facultative supplements to the verb, but does modify him. 

He reduces the transformational component of Chomsky’s grammar which, in 
the more recent formulation of TG, is supposed to handle only surface problems, since 
the embedding transformations have been dropped. However, it is not exactly clear 
how problems of congruence and surface structure, for example in word-order, are 
to be handled now. 

In the section on dependency, he now defines the concept of dependency as a binary 
relation as concerns expression, with syntactic positions of all stages as arguments, 
always differentiated according to dependence or interdependence. 

Recently Engel (1969) has also submitted an independent study on the description 
of the structure of German sentences, in which the dependency principle again plays 
a basic role. He arrives at the extraction of four dependency classes (D-classes), which 
he then divides into six anaphorization classes (A-classes) as substitution classes. 

The class averages as subclasses of A and D-classes are designated as members of a 
syntactic class (S-classes) ‘where the syntactic members are A-elements which at the 
same time belong to a specific D-class according to their internal activity’. 

Engel continues to argue the valence problem. He discusses constituent members 
(for which he suggests a new terminology) and presents 27 plans of sentence structure 
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for standard German. Now he no longer sees them as combined patterns of S-classes, 
‘these once again (simplified) cross-sections from A and D-classes. There is, in every 
sentence scheme, principally just as much linguistic content as there is anaphorization 
on the one hand; on the other hand, dependency is contained in all that which relates 
to content. Further content-features are accidental’. 

He continues the structuralists’ critique of the previous discussion on incorporating 
semantics into the grammar. Fodor and Katz (1964 in Steger 1970) are rejected, with 
sound reason. Engel sees potentially useful approaches in Ch.J. Fillmore; however, 
he does not include Weinreich’s important contribution (1967 in Current Trends in 
linguistics Vol. 3). 

A good grammar of the basic word-types in German has been submitted by Kauf- 
mann (1967). It has been methodically thought through and it presents a very com- 
prehensive ‘catalog of tendencies in usage’ in the area of basic word-types for a punch- 
card program, and is based on well-founded conclusions of international research and 
a broad range of material. 

On the whole, it is clear that linguistic research on New High German is involved in 
lively activity and promises a great deal for the future. 


2.1.4 Lexicology 

During the period since the First World War, lexicology for New High German has 
quite overwhelmingly expanded inherited methods and has, in part, refined them. 
Objectively, it was to some extent occupied with the continuation and conclusion of 
works begun earlier and with the revision of older editions of standard dictionaries, 
although new dictionaries were produced as well. 

The most inclusive New High German dictionary in existence, the Deutsches Worter- 
buch begun by Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm, was completed (1854-1960). It contains 
references to texts from the sixteenth through the nineteenth century. Immediately 
after its completion, a revision of the first volumes, now well over 100 years old, was 
begun. 

Hermann Paul's Deutsches Worterbuch has been newly revised by Werner Betz (first 
edition 1897, fifth edition 1957ff.). His chief goal in the individual articles is the 
history of meaning. The basic goal has been retained in the revised work as well. 
While in the older Paul work the classical period of more modern German was al- 
together in the foreground, now linguistic developments up to the present are given 
a good deal of consideration. At the same time, however, Goethe's language is giver 
more emphasis. 

Friedrich Kluge's Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache (1965) has 
been revised by several people since the First World War. It seeks to establish a 
connection between etymology and word-history. Recently it has been expanded by 
numerous references to problems of dialect geography. Even though this work has 
become increasingly popular, it is nonetheless obvious that it no longer adequately 
fulfills its chief task. for adavnces in comparative and Indo-European linguistics have 
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for some time no longer been universally accepted. One must hope for a radical 
revision of this book soon. 

Hans Wehrle's Deutscher Wortschatz (1954; first edition 1881) has been available 
since 1961 in a twelfth, completely revised new edition by Hans Eggers. 

Das Deutsche Fremdwórterbuch by Hans Schulz, the first volume of which appeared 
as early as 1913 and which has long needed revision, acquired in 1942 a second volume 
done by Otto Basler. Unfortunately the third volumeis still notforthcoming. Indeed, 
nowadays one would view the whole question of a dictionary of foreign words in 
quite a different way (cf. von Polenz 1967), which raises very difficult, fundamental 
questions. 

Trübner's Deutsches Wörterbuch was begun in 1939 and completed in 1957; see 
Goetze and Mitzka, eds. (1939-57). The intended purpose is to give the most impor- 
tant evidence for selected word-history in eight volumes; however, it varies a great 
deal in quality and in the first volumes is very much influenced by the spirit of the 
period of its origin. 

A dictionary of the contemporary German language began to appear in 1961 (see 
Klappenbach and Steinitz 1964), the only larger undertaking of its kind since the war 
to include the German language in both parts of the country. Its task is to present the 
German vocabulary items of today with their usages. ‘The following major goals are 
connected with this task: a statement of the meaning of the individual word, its 
stylistic characteristics, its grammatical characteristics and its use in the sentence. As 
a scientific dictionary it includes the word not only in many pattern-sentences and 
structures, but also in quotations with the exact volume and page-reference in order 
to enable the teacher and scholar to look them up' (Foreword p. 3). The articles are 
systematically constructed and arranged according to meanings. Grammatical points 
are taken into consideration but, because of the arrangement, they fall into the back- 
ground. There has been an attempt to keep the statements of meaning concise and 
simple in formulation. In explaining the word semantically, synonyms are used rather 
seldom; circumscriptive interpretations or definitions are often used. The dictionary 
views the stylistic characterization of German vocabulary as a major concern; there- 
fore the words and their application in various usages are given an evaluation and are 
assigned to a certain level of style. Only very provisional associations can be looked 
for here, since the problem of determining what is typical for levels of style in German 
has not yet been overcome. 

A dictionary of colloquia! German by Heinz Küpper, previously published in five 
volumes, includes primarily the vulgar language and is extremely vulnerable as 
concerns its method of classifying as well as its content (Küpper 1963-67). A one- 
volume edition with the title Handliches Wörterbuch der deutschen Alltagssprache 
(1968) is even more diffuse because it is not merely an excerpting of the five-volume 
collection; new material has been incorporated to some extent. 

The Rückläufiges Wörterbuch der deutschen" Gegenwartssprache by Erich Mater 
(1965) is extremely useful. He began to publish a complete collection of German 
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verbs, a few volumes of which are now available (1966ff.). 

In addition, after the war a series of specialized dictionaries and word-indexes 
appeared, in the production of which computers had been used to some extent (cf. 
Garvin 1963, de Tollenaere 1965, Bahr 1966). The Goethe-Wörterbuch, volume 1, 
1966 (cf. also Stickel and Gráfe 1966) is to be especially recommended, as are the 
Indices zur deutschen Literatur, which appeared in 1968 beginning with Novalis’ 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen (Schwerte and Schanze 1968). 

At the Institut für deutsche Sprache in Mannheim ca. thirty studies (belles lettres, 
popular scientific literature, reference books, and single publication years of news- 
papers and periodicals) from the period since 1945, containing about 1.5 million 
words, have been punched out and copied onto magnetic tape. From among them, 
some wordlists and frequency tables have already been printed out. This material will 
be available to lexicographers of the most modern German. In addition, it serves as a 
foundation for grammatical studies in the contemporary language. In the research 
department of the Institut für deutsche Sprache in Freiburg, approximately the same 
amount of texts of spoken standard German has accumulated, so that very inclusive 
wordlists and frequency tables of the contemporary written and spoken standard lan- 
guage will be available in the foreseeable future (cf. also von Polenz 1966, Steger 
19692). 

Fundamental problems are becoming apparent for lexicography in the wake of the 
continuing development of the description of language. Our methods of producing 
dictionaries, inherited from the nineteenth century, combine the syntactic, morpho- 
logical, semantic, and lexical areas — and the content/expression levels as well — and, 
in general, are arranged alphabetically. These methods will have to undergo a radical 
redefinition if lexicography is to take its place in a methodologically strict description 
of language. Almost nothing has been worked out in Germany for this purpose. 

On lexicography of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we now have the 
fine summarizing study by Henne (1968). Scholarly interests have once again turned 
altogether toward lexicology of the early stages of the standard German language, and 
a series of dictionaries of the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries have been and are 
beingreprinted. For particulars, cf.: on the dictionaries by M. Kramer and K. Stieler, 
G.Ising (1956); on Frisch, Powitz (1959) ;Kurrelmeyer (1948) ; Schirokauer (1945.) 

Among the practical dictionaries, various ones which have appeared in the Grosser 
Duden series are especially to be recommended. 


2.2 Language History 


The descriptions of historical grammar, especially of the older period up to Middle 
High German, through the Neo-Grammarians up to the present period (the close of 
the 1960s), have continually gone through new editions. They have remained — as 
already indicated under 1.1 and 2.1 — unchanged in their total framework, despite all 
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the revisions. Beyond these, new texts have appeared since 1945, once again, especially 
of the older period. These texts retain the pattern and the methods of the preceding 
grammars, possibly orienting even more to the historical, so that transition-forms 
between historical grammars and language history in the Neo-Grammarian sense are 
produced. 

In contrast to this, none of the actual historical descriptions of the Neo-Grammar- 
ians, which had undergone several editions before and after the First World War, and 
which controlled the field during this period, has a very broad influence today. 

Neither Hermann Hirt’s nor Otto Behaghel’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache has 
been revised or reissued since 1925 and 1928 respectively, and they no longer play a 
role in the consciousness of the student generation of today. Friedrich Kluge’s 
Deutsche Sprachgeschichte (1925a) has likewise disappeared. 

Appearing in their place are the historical treatments by A. Bach(1965), Sperber and 
von Polenz (1966), Moser (1969), Tschirch (1966-68). A. Langen (in Stammler 1957) 
covers the period from the Baroque up to the present, delving particularly into the 
literary language. Mackensen (1956) takes up some characteristics of language history 
of the twentieth century. The Wortgeschichte by Maurer and Stroh (1959), too, treats 
the more modern period very thoroughly. Particularly rich in material is Moser’s 
contribution on the contemporary language; indeed, Moser has furnished a rather 
large number of rich contributions on this topic. Schwarz’ Wortgeschichte (1967) also 
includes word problems of the more recent period. Among the monographs on spe- 
cific historical topics, Langen’s treatment of the period of Pietism (1954), as well as 
Blackall's Emergence of German as a literary language 1700-1775 (1959; German 
1966), deserve high recommendation. 

As the comparison with historical grammars has already indicated, this separation 
of the older series of language histories has nothing to do with the fact that a new 
generation of Germanists wrote its own textbooks. Rather, this phenomenon could 
well show that historical grammar has long been methodologically stagnant and has 
ceased to be interesting, while language history has continued to grow. Most likely 
of all is that a changed conception of language history itself is shown in this separation. 

We find predominating in Behaghel a historical theory of phonology and morpho- 
logy as internal linguistic ‘history’ without deeper connections to external linguistic 
relationships and stimuli. We see a strong emphasis on the older period with its 
phonological and formal changes, although Behaghel has already included dialects 
and questions of loanwords in a progressive way — to be sure, without working with 
language geography. A standard work of the twenties and thirties was thus produced 
through the abundance of the material included, the extremely inclusive elaboration 
of independent literature, and by numerous stimuli which originated with him. 

In Hirt, particular emphasis is placed on etymology, while Kluge places the history 
of vocabulary in the foreground. Thus he brings liveliness into his explanations and 
necessarily pushes on to connections with cultural history and other general connec- 
tions. 
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These main points show that not until the thirties was the time ripe for the writing 
of a balanced language history which would take the various areas of language 
properly into consideration. In this connection it must be remembered that the 
foundations of historical grammar in its present form were developed only at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries by the Neo-Grammar- 
ians, which was not without repercussions on their linguistic studies. 

To be sure, there is also a more limited view which originated in the basically 
positivistic approach of the period. This becomes immediately clear in a comparison 
of the more influential attitudes for generally determining what language history is. 
Friedrich Maurer summarizes the Neo-Grammarian conception of it before going 
into the new development of language history: ‘Historical grammar differs from a 
language history in that it observes individual events for their own sake, the sounds, 
the forms, the vocabulary, sentence structure; while language history, by surveying 
the large movements, seeks to recognize and establish the entire development. For 
this, however, a historical grammar as a basis and substructure is quite necessary, as 
conversely, the grammar is possible only within the framework of historical knowl- 
edge’ (Maurer 1934: 201). 

These sentences can, in the final analysis, be directly compared to the following 
statement by Peter von Polenz, but in looking deeper we perceive a clear difference: 
‘Not every diachronic study of language is language history. The description of 
historical linguistic states and processes is, in the first place, the task of historical 
grammar and historical philology. Writers of language history choose, from among 
the conclusions of this branch of research, those events of linguistic change which 
are essential for the development of a language, and also seek their possible external 
causes, be that in the realm of the political, social, economic, religious, or in the 
history of ideas; be it in the quest for the relationship between speech and writing, 
between speech community and speech area, or in the influence of foreign languages. 
Thus, language history inquires into the historical position of the language in the 
entire culture, of every speech community’ (Sperber and von Polenz 1966:5). 

Merely from the exhaustive and differentiated enumeration of the external restric- 
tions of linguistic history does it become clear where the accents of the new conception 
of language history, which have been developing since the thirties, now lie. 

In fact, closer examination of the tendencies in the writing of German language 
history shows that a twofold development of the Neo-Grammarian fundamentals has 
come about since the twenties. 

One branch of research ‘tries to get closer to the origin and development of certain 
linguistic phenomena, and explores the variety in their distribution and the respective 
changes in their areas of distribution’ (Maurer 1934:202). Entirely new fields of mate- 
rial and methods of working in the writing of language history are appearing along 
with this trend in research: in addition to the literary language, which at first was al- 
most the sole determining factor, and to the one-dimensional evaluation of dialect, the 
social, regional social, and other dialects in their geographic distribution are more 
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and more being used as raw material. Geographic treatment of language is emerging 
as a new method together with the wish to study linguistic movements and speech 
areas. Linguistic maps, chiefly the phonology, morphology, and word-maps, are 
becoming one of the most important research tools in language history. An impor- 
tant model for them is the Deutsche Sprachatlas (DSA 1926); later the Deutsche Wort- 
atlas (DWA 1951), in addition to which regional atlases are gradually appearing. 

This direction in research is proving to be fruitful also because it is leading to co- 
operation of research language history with other disciplines; with history in all 
its subdivisions, with the geography of settling, and with sociology, so that extra- 
linguistic causes of language change are being brought into sharper focus. Especially 
the names Frings, Maurer, Mitzka, Schwarz, Stroh, Teuchert, Wagner, and Wrede, 
among others, are connected with this direction in scholarship. They belong to the 
history of New High German language-history writing insofar as their material 
covers, first of all, the living dialects. Through their intention of illuminating older 
stages of the language with this modern material, they are, however, to some extent 
effective for the linguistic history of Middle High German (cf. 1.2.5). Insofar as they 
are also interested in sociolinguistics, as for example Maurer and Stroh (also Hugo 
Moser, Ludwig-Erich Schmitt, Rudolf Grosse, Günther Bellman, and in general the 
whole group of the younger Leipzig Germanists), they are contributing immediately 
to the language history of New High German. For the literature cf. A. Bach (1950), 
E. Schwarz (1950), Mitzka (1943), Maurer (1964a), and also in the above-mentioned 
language histories. 

A second direction in language-history research which originated in the twenties 
through various external stimuli can be paraphrased as follows: ‘Language history is 
the history of ideas, it is cultural history.’ At first, traditional scholarship was opposed 
to it, to some degree justifiably so, because some of its basic tenets are questionable. 

But, especially through closer contact with the older scholarship and in connection 
with the other new trend in language-history writing just outlined, a good part of the 
future is committed to the idea that language history must enter into a close alliance 
with cultural history and the history of ideas. Only since the two new tendencies have 
made themselves felt has language history, with its many problems in the area of 
language levels and social dialects, technical language and the development of inde- 
pendent languages, arrived at more balanced conclusions. The history of style has 
likewise received too little attention. 

The new theory of language history is, therefore, in part connected with the idea of 
studying language as a totality, as it was described under 2.1.2, and also has periods 
in which it was too much influenced by irrational (and national-ideological tenden- 
cies. Furthermore, the limitations of language and cultural criticism have, even 
today, not yet been sharply enough delineated (von Polenz 1968:159ff.). 

The fact that this was and is possible is also a sign that rational descriptive methods 
of language history still need improvement. Above all, the application of empirical 
methods and the formulation of theories in the sociolinguistic and socio-psycho- 
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logical area seem urgently needed, and for this there have been only a few beginnings 
up to this time. (Cf. Freudenberg 1968:170; Hiinert-Hofmann 1968:3; Steger 1964a 
and b, 1967b; Steger to appear soon). 

On the other hand, the writing of language history is still very much affected by the 
disadvantages of the atomistic descriptive methods of historical grammar (cf. under 
2.1.0) when isolated problems of sound, form, word, or syntax, and also spatial 
classification of individual sounds and words, are being historically interpreted. 

For a future language history, including that of more modern German, the percep- 
tions of modern structural linguistics still remain to be incorporated. Language 
history regards this as something that will follow from the conditions of a cooperative 
system. Everyone who has had experience in this field knows that, at present, almost 
insurmountable difficulties oppose such an intent. 
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YIDDISH 


HANS PETER ALTHAUS 


1. THE STUDY OF YIDDISH 


1.1 The Yiddish Language and Yiddish Studies 


The Yiddish language entered the modern period of its development some two centu- 
ries ago. Yet, it was only a hundred years ago that it began to receive recognition as a 
language fully capable of expressing the culture of its speakers; the process of its 
development into an autonomous language had by then already been largely comple- 
ted.! Historically speaking, the linguistic and, for a long time, the territorial proximity 
of Yiddish to German and the German language area caused it to appear asa local or 
class dialect of German to its own speakers as well as to their European contempor- 
aries. Diverse views on the nature and status of the language are clearly expressed in 
various designations which have been assigned to Yiddish throughout the centuries. 
At first it was called taytsh (Middle High German diutsch, tiutsch), evidence that Jews 
recognized the relationship of their language to medieval German. Today taytsh is 
‘meaning’ and its derivative fartaytshn means ‘to interpret, to translate (especially from 
Hebrew to Yiddish)? A growing awareness of the difference between taytsh and the 
language of the non-Jews is reflected in the variety of devices employed for distinguish- 
ing them: reference to ‘Jewish taytsh’ as opposed to ‘Christian taytsh’; to ‘our 
language’ as distinct from galkhes ‘monkish’, i.e. a Latin letter language; to translation 
from the language of ‘gentile Ashkenazim (= Germans)’ into that of ‘Jewish Ash- 
kenazim'. Non-Jews in Germany most commonly referred to Yiddish as Judendeutsch 
or Jüdisch-deutsch. Later, with stronger emphasis on social or class connotations, 
German Jews themselves introduced the term zhargón. À maturing awareness of the 


For this and the following see the general articles on Yiddish by Salomo Birnbaum in Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica, vol. 9, col. 112-27 (Berlin 1932); Max Weinreich in Algemeyne entsiklopedye. Yidn. vol. 

2, column 23-90 (Paris 1940); Franz J. Beranek, in Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, ed. by Wolfgang 
Stammler, vol. 1, col. 1955-2000, 2nd ed. (Berlin 1957); Hans Peter Althaus, “Die jiddische Sprache. 
Eine Einführung" Germania Judaica, New Series, 14.1—24 (1965) and 23.1-24 (1968). 
2 Alexander Harkavy, Yiddish-English dictionary, p. 185 (New York 1898). — Concerning the terms 
used to designate the Yiddish language see N. Shtif in Yidishe filologye 1.386-8 (1924); S. Birnbaum in 
Encyclopaedia Judaica 9.112 (1932); Y. Shatski in Yivo-bleter 8.148—54 (1935); E. Spivak in Fragn fun 
der yidisher shprakh, ed. by M. Viner and A. Zaretski, pp. 71-86 (Moscow 1938). 
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intrinsic linguistic and cultural value of the language 1s attested by the designation 
mame-loshn ‘mother tongue’, which is still used today along with yidish, a term itself 
derived from German Jüdisch. The interrelationships and consequent problems 
inherent in these designations are shared with other Germanic languages and dialects, 
for example with ‘Afrikaans’, Pennsylvania Dutch, “Letzeburgisch”, and the language of 
the Mennonites.* But in none of these idioms are as many linguistic and extra- 
linguistic factors operative as in Yiddish. For this reason alone, Yiddish deserves to 
be regarded as one of the most important objects of linguistic research in the field of 
Germanic languages. 

There are various extra-linguistic reasons for the separation from German of the 
above-mentioned dialects and languages; these are territorial for Afrikaans and 
Pennsylvania Dutch, social for the language of the Mennonites, and political for 
Letzeburgisch. All of these reasons, and combinations of them, play a role in Yiddish. 
Without the social and cultural separateness of the Jewish population, whether this is 
attributable to the Jews themselves or to those around them, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of the genesis of the Yiddish language. Similar development has been observed 
in other religious communities which have comparable strong social ties. The North 
German Mennonites or former South German Anabaptist sects which are now settled 
in the United States, for instance the Hutterite Brothers, are examples of such com- 
munities.? 

The territorial factor is particularly important in the history of Yiddish because it 
was the shift of its linguistic center to Eastern Europe which effected the separation of 
Yiddish from German. The eventual course that Yiddish might have taken had there 
been no eastward migrations is perhaps reflected in the linguistic divergence of the 
Eastern and Western Yiddish dialects, the former indigenous to the Slavic language 
area, the latter to the Germanic. The origin of certain German dialects to the east of 
the German-speaking area is ascribable to similar territorially determined influences; 
these, however, have remained closer to the territory of the mother language, while 
Afrikaans and Pennsylvania Dutch have developed independently. Afrikaans, which 
is based on seventeenth-century Dutch dialects, was raised to the level of official 
language in South Africa by the Boer population.5 In contrast, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
which is largely a mixture of Alemannic and West-Central German dialects, has been 
preserved as a means of communication for German immigrants in Pennsylvania 
mainly in the form of a spoken language without a cultural tradition, although there 
does exist a rather sparse literature and other testimony to its written use.$ The 


3 The position and function of such languages is treated by Heinz Kloss, Die Entwicklung neuer 
germanischer Kultursprachen von 1800 bis 1950 (Munich 1952). 

* Cf. Kurt Rein, “Religiöse Sondergruppen als Sprachgemeinschaftsmodelle", Xéme Congres Inter- 
national des Linguistes. Résumés des Communications, p. 297-8. (Bucharest 1967) 

5 Stefanus Andreas Louw, “Die Erforschung der afrikaansen Mundarten”, Germanische Dialekto- 
logie, ed. by L. E. Schmitt, 1.209-23 (Wiesbaden 1968). 

€ See the summary by Ralph Charles Wood, “Pennsilfaanisch (Pennsylvania-deutsch)", Deutsche 
Philologie im Aufriss, op. cit., column 1931—54. 
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attempts made after 1945 to raise the Mosel-Frankish dialect of Luxembourg to the 
level of a third independent language (Letzeburgisch) within the Benelux nations were 
inspired by political motives." 

Political factors also shared in the fate of Yiddish during the nineteenth century. 
The condition of the Jewish population in Eastern Europe had become increasingly 
intolerable by the end of the last century. To change these circumstances, three 
courses of action were proposed, by different political groups. The first promised im- 
provement through assimilation, the most important aspect of which was acquisition 
of the ‘host’ country's vernacular. This plan was influenced by the ideas of the 
eighteenth-century Jewish Enlightenment, as characterized by Moses Mendelssohn's 
Berlin circle. The second plan called for immigration, at first to various locations in 
Africa and South America. The Zionist movement, ultimately the most successful 
immigrationist group, favored settlement in Palestine and chose Hebrew as its language. 
A third group favored the development of an autonomous Yiddish language culture 
within the boundaries of the ‘host’ countries in Eastern Europe. Given the situation 
at the end of the nineteenth century, this may have been the most realistic and perhaps 
also the most responsible political plan, because it took into consideration the fate of 
the entire Eastern European population. And yet, a project which did originate from 
these efforts, the Autonomous Jewish Soviet Republic of Birobidzhan, failed due to 
subsequent political events. 

Closely connected to the above extra-linguistic aspects and factors which affected 
the history of Yiddish are certain linguistic forces which were largely conditioned and 
furthered by extra-linguistic influences. They begin with the origin of the Yiddish 
language in the Middle Ages; the part played in this by the Romance substratum of 
emigrant Jews from the Rhineland has hitherto not been fully explained. The indivi- 
dual areas of the language subsequently show divergent development. The lexicon is 
particularly susceptible to interference, and contains elements of medieval German, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Romance, and Slavic. Yiddish has maintained its relationship to the 
German lexicon, in scientific terminology for example, until the present day. The 
fusion of elements of varied origin is most apparent in the lexicon. Words which 
combine etymologically diverse morphemes are common. The syntactic and, to some 
extent, the morphological structures also reflect this blending, but phonological 
development is less obviously influenced by interference from the Slavic languages, for 
instance. However, the influences of different German dialects upon Yiddish phon- 
ology are perhaps more apparent. Some of the major differences among the Eastern 
Yiddish dialects are a reflection of this. Another important characteristic of Yiddish 
is the development of a fixed orthography using the Hebrew alphabet, and of a writing 
system which, although modified, is modelled on Hebrew orthographic conventions. 
This provides not only information about the phonemic system in the Middle Ages, 
but also fundamental insights into the structure and function of graphemic units. 

The blending of linguistic and extra-linguistic factors manifests itself in the evalua- 
7 Heinz Kloss, op. cit., pp. 103-11. 
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tion and classification of Yiddish as a unique language. The elements of identifiably 
different sources have been so completely integrated as to make Yiddish a fusion 
language, par excellence — its heterogeneous origins scarcely more recognizable than 
in the case of English or of Rumanian, which have been greatly influenced by diverse 
elements. When one analyzes Yiddish from this point of view one must add that there 
are other Jewish galut (diaspora) languages with similar structures. Of these, Judeo- 
Spanish (Dzhudezmo) and Judeo-Persian are perhaps the most common. Yiddish, 
then, not only touches upon the above-mentioned typology of closely related languages 
but is also comparable both in structure and in function to other so-called Jewish 
languages. 

Since the rise of Humanism scholars have been drawn to a closer examination of 
Yiddish, because of its inherent linguistic and extra-linguistic problems. However, the 
main points of interest have often shifted and only in this century has Yiddish studies 
as a unique philological discipline been established to deal with Yiddish language and 
literature. In broad outline, the discussion has ranged from primarily linguistic con- 
cerns in the sixteenth century, to the preference for the historical aspect during the 
Baroque era, to the linguistic-social aspect and linguistic-political aspect in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries respectively, down to a combination of these con- 
siderations since the turn of the twentieth century. A survey of the history of Yiddish 
scholarship in the early twentieth century, primarily from a problem-oriented and, in 
particular, intellectual-historical point of view, seems appropriate here, before turning 
to a description of current trends in Yiddish linguistics. Despite nearly five centuries 
of continuous investigation, comparatively little is known about the structure, func- 
tion, history, geography, and sociology of Yiddish; and, beyond a small circle of 
scholars, there has been little discussion of the interrelation of Yiddish language study 
and the intellectual history coincident with it at any specific time. 


1.2 Yiddish Studies 


In the broadest sense, Yiddish studies is the investigation of the historical, social, and 
cultural conditions and interrelationships among the Ashkenazic Jews in Central and 
Eastern Europe. In a narrower sense, Yiddish studies can be considered a concentra- 
tion on Yiddish language and literature. As such it can be compared to other individ- 
ual philologies within the Humanities, for instance Dutch, Bohemian, or Polish 
studies. While Yiddish occupies a legitimate place in the field of Germanistik, along- 
side German, Dutch, or Frisian, its linguistic history and structure — unique in many 
respects — and the special role its literature played in the social life of its people 
entitle Yiddish to special investigation apart from the general context of German 
philology. 

Above all, Yiddish studies is related to the philologies of those languages which 
have entered into the formation of Yiddish: to the study of German language and 
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literature (in Germany usually designated Germanistik), to Romance philology 
(Romance elements are among the earliest in Yiddish), to Slavic philology (a number 
of Slavic languages have contributed to the formation of Yiddish), and to Hebrew 
philology. We are not concerned here merely with reciprocal linguistic and literary 
exchanges however marked and persistent these may have been. Rather we are in- 
terested in their varying but equally important contributions to the creation of a 
fusion language in Central and Eastern Europe. Linguistic research and theory must 
concern itself with this latter aspect. In addition to its relevance to these other philolo- 
gies, Yiddish studies has a bearing on Jewish history and Jewish social science. Jewish 
folklore also belongs on the list because many of its aspects comprise one of the most 
comprehensive areas of Yiddish philological activity. Here, as with general linguistic 
and literary pursuits, Yiddish philology incorporates methods and results of closely 
related fields of study, so that these disciplines, by dint of their contribution to the 
collective sphere of Yiddish philology, can be seen as analytical components of a 
synthetic field of scholarship. These conditions therefore impose unusually diverse 
demands on those who would study Yiddish language and literature.? 

If, on the one hand, Yiddish studies requires the aid of numerous other disciplines, 
it in turn makes important contributions to other fields of study. Just a few examples 
will illustrate the wide scope of such contributions. Yiddish studies provides evidence 
for general linguistics concerning the complicated evolution of a distinct means of com- 
munication; it supplies data on bilingualism and multilingualism; it sheds light on the 
blending of heterogeneous speech elements into a fusion language, as well as on the 
formation of a fixed orthography using a foreign, unrelated graphic system. Yiddish, 
with its combination of European and Oriental literary materials, is an excellent 
source for the study of the absorption and integration of literary themes and models 
from different cultures — a matter of particular importance for literary criticism and 
comparative literary studies. From the standpoint of the sociology of literary 
phenomena, the influence of the written and printed word on Ashkenazic Jews from 
the Middle Ages to the present has been of overwhelming significance. Finally, 
Yiddish studies has made a great contribution to historical investigation and to the 
social sciences. 


1.3 The History of Yiddish Studies 


The history of Yiddish language studies has itself been the object of repeated in- 
vestigation. There is no shortage of bibliographies even in this specialized area. A 
“Bibliographie des Jiidisch-Deutschen’’, consisting of sixty-four items, was brought out 
at the turn of the century by Alfred Landau.” This was followed in 1913 by Ber 
Borokhov's “Bibliotek funem yidishn filolog" (501 entries), in the Der Pinkes collection 


8 Treated by L. Landau in ZDPA 36; and by S. Birnbaum in GRM 11.154 (1923). 
° “Bibliographie des Jüdisch-Deutschen", appendix to F. Mentz, Bibliographie der deutschen Mun- 
dartenforschung (Leipzig 1892). Also in Deutsche Mundarten 1.126-32 (1895-1901). 
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edited by Shmuel Niger (Vilna 1913). It was the research of Max Weinreich, however, 
which gave a firmer foundation to these bibliographical pursuits. The first chapter of 
his book Shtaplen. Fir etyudn tsu der yidisher shprakh-visnshaft un literatur-geshikhte 
(Berlin 1923) is in effect a bibliography; earlier in the same year Weinreich had sub- 
mitted to the Philosophy Faculty of Marburg University his dissertation on the 
history of Yiddish language research. These pioneer bibliographies were not to be 
expanded until some forty years later. Karl Habersaat, in two bibliographical works 
(1962, 1965), made available new material concerning the history of research on 
Yiddish; however, today much of his presentation is useless since many of the works 
he mentions have been lost. The most important recent research has been noted in 
Uriel and Beatrice Weinreich’s bibliography Yiddish language and folklore, which 
appeared in 1959.11 Annual accounts of new research studies can be found in the MLA 
International Bibliography in the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
and in the Bibliographie linguistique; research during the years 1955-64 is also docu- 
mented in the Mitteilungen aus dem Arbeitskreis für Jiddistik.!? 

It has already been indicated that many of the older grammatical and lexicographical 
texts are at present either entirely unavailable or obtainable only with great difficulty. 
For this reason, a six-volume anthology is being published which will provide a repre- 
sentative cross-section of literary research on Yiddish from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century until the end of the eighteenth. Volume Three (1966) was the first to 
appear, and contains treatises on grammar and dictionaries from the so-called 
Missionsgrammatik of the eighteenth century. In this fashion, at least the most 
important recent works, which are almost without exception missing from European 
libraries, will again be made available 

Despite a sizeable number of other publications, particularly the preliminary studies 
of F.C.B. Avé-Lallemant,™ the historical treatment of Yiddish studies is primarily the 
accomplishment of Max Weinreich. Weinreich’s unpublished three-volume disserta- 
tion (Marburg 1923), intended as the first part of a more comprehensive Studien zur 
Geschichte und dialektischen Gliederung der jiddischen Sprache, has not been supplanted 
to the present day, although it requires updating in some details.!5 Weinreich divides 
the scholarly concern with the Yiddish language into three parts, from its beginning 


10 Karl Habersaat, “Materialien zur Geschichte der jiddischen Grammatik", Orbis 11.352-68 (1962) 
and “Zur Geschichte der jiddischen Grammatik. Eine bibliographische Studie", ZDPh 84.419-35 
(1965). 

11 Uriel and Beatrice Weinreich, Yiddish language and folklore. A selective bibliography for research, 
Janua linguarum 10 ('s-Gravenhage 1959). 

12 Vols. 1-2 (Butzbach, later Giessen 1955-64). 

13 Johann Heinrich Callenberg and Wilhelm Christian Just Chrysander, Schriften zur jiddischen 
Sprache. Quellen zur Geschichte der jiddischen Sprache 3. (Marburg/Lahn 1966). 

14 Friedrich Christian Benedict Avé-Lallemant, Das Deutsche Gaunerthum in seiner social-politi- 
schen, literarischen und linguistischen Ausbildung zu seinem heutigen Bestande. 4 parts. (Leipzig 1858- 
62). Part Three: Jüdischdeutsche Grammatik, p. 198—537 (1862). 

15 Max Weinreich, Studien zur Geschichte und dialektischen Gliederung der jiddischen Sprache. Part 
one: “Geschichte und gegenwärtiger Stand der jiddischen Sprachforschung". 3 vols. Marburg/Lahn 
Dissertation (1923). Excerpt in Jahrbuch der Philosophischen Fakultät, 294-5 (Marburg 1922-23). 
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until nearly 1920: (i) the research of the sixteenth century, (ii) the ‘transition period’ 
of the following two centuries, and (iii) the ‘modern research’ of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. His discussion of the first two periods must still be regarded 
as basic to a thorough study of the older grammatical and lexicographical documents, 
even though contemporary assessment of certain phenomena must differ from that of 
1923. The third section, in which the research current at the time of his writing is 
described primarily from an objective point of view, is more antiquated than the other 
two, but it is still worth reading as a synopsis of the state of research at the beginning 
of the 1920s. Subsequent work by Max Weinreich devoted to the history of research 
in Yiddish philology derives from his dissertation, as, for example, his discussion of 
sixteenth-century research (included in Shtaplen, Berlin 1923), or his article dealing 
with Yiddish language research in the seventeenth century, which appeared in 
Tsaytshrift 1927-28.16 His article “Yidishe filologie” (1939), however, contains a new 
dimension." In contrast to the presentation of 1923, which was historically-oriented, 
he describes the major influences on Yiddish philology and its most pressing concerns, 
and thereby adds a synchronic aspect to the historical. 

Franz J. Beranek does not significantly extend Weinreich’s work in his two short 
articles, “Die Erforschung des Jiddischen”, included in Stammler’s Deutsche Philologie 
im Aufriss,'* and “Deutsche und Jiddische Philologie", his inaugural address delivered 
on May 16, 1961, at the University of Giessen 17 in neither instance does he mention 
Weinreich's comprehensive presentation. Even Beranek's reference to his own article 
“Die Erforschung der jiddischen Sprache" (1948-49)? proves misleading since this es- 
say is more a program for future research than a review of past work. In 1961 the his- 
tory of Yiddish philology was the subject of an unpublished master's thesis submitted 
by Franciszek Konieczny to the University of Wroclaw.^ In 1968 a further attempt at 
a synopsis of scholarly research in Yiddish philology appeared in the Festschrift for 
Walther Mitzka.?? Its emphasis is on the description of the history of linguistic 
scholarship during the past hundred years, although older documents of research in 
Yiddish are given selective consideration. Recent efforts in the field, then, emanate 
from these earlier studies, and have in turn developed into a self-contained human- 
istic discipline, which now addresses itself to problems of linguistic structure in 
general. 


15 Tsaytshrift (Minsk) 2-3.689—732 (1927-28). 

1 Algemeyne enisiklopedye. Yidn. 2.101-8 (Paris 1940). 

15 See fn. 1. 

Franz J. Beranek, “Deutsche und jiddische Philologie", Nachrichten der Giessener Hochschul- 
gesellschaft 30.127—39 (1961). 

20 ZDPh 10.163—74 (1948-49). 

21 Forschungsgeschichte und Forschungsgegenstand des Jiddischen (Wroclaw 1961). 

? Hans Peter Althaus, “Die Erforschung der jiddischen Sprache", Germanische Dialektologie, op.cit. 
1.224—63; and "Die Erforschung der jiddischen Sprache", Germania Judaica, New Series 23.19—24. 
(1968). 
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2.1 Yiddish Studies and East European Jewry 


The first major turning point in the history of the Yiddish language was the extension 
of the Yiddish speech area during the late Middle Ages, when Central European Jews 
were persecuted and forced to move eastward.? Completion of the change in geo- 
graphic distribution occurred in this period, in singular and tragic intensity at the time 
of the Crusades and about the middle of the fourteenth century, when the Black 
Death spread through Europe. The critical literature on the Yiddish language however 
appears later and registers nothing of these extraordinary occurrences, the linguistic 
significance of which was not then fully understood. The first works on the Yiddish 
language appeared at the end of the Old Yiddish period, which has been dated at the 
end of the fifteenth century. But even Middle Yiddish, which was spoken until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is generally inadequately described in the copious 
literature of the day. Until the end of the eighteenth century, the Yiddish language 
was studied mainly as a foreign tongue; the growth of a rather voluminous literature 
dealing with Yiddish was stimulated greatly by practical, popular, and missionary 
goals. Thereby, the masses were able to participate, to an unprecedented degree, in 
the interest in Yiddish, which was spoken in close proximity to them but was already 
considered by some to be a foreign language. Nevertheless, even during the first 
flowering of Yiddish studies, the linguistic development of the Eastern Yiddish lan- 
guage branch remained largely unexamined. Until the end of the eighteenth century 
investigation was centered on Western Yiddish. The period in which Western Yiddish 
was most important coincides with the Middle Yiddish period, and its decline in the 
second half of the eighteenth century is also the end of an era in the history of the 
language. It is no wonder, therefore, considering the sociolinguistic changes which the 
Yiddish language underwent about two hundred years ago, that interest in the lin- 
guistic and literary forms in Central Europe also waned. The leap which Yiddish 
Studies took between missionary zeal and Enlightenment can therefore only be under- 
stood against the background of the history of the language. More important, how- 
ever, are considerations of linguistic geography and the previously discussed events 
in the intellectual climate of that time. Developments in the history of Yiddish 
language and philology during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries reflect basic 
characteristics of the reciprocal relationship between the language itself and philo- 
logical research. Here, too, the trends and emphases of scholarship are inconceivable 
without taking linguistic development into account and are therefore only demon- 
strable in this context. 

Yiddish studies failed to develop on a par with general European scholarship in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and the prerequisites for adequate scholarly 
research in Yiddish had to be met before Yiddish philological investigations could 
aspire to a state of methodological sophistication and linguistic knowledge comparable 


23 For this and the following consult the general articles on Yiddish by Salomo Birnbaum, Max 
Weinreich, Franz J. Beranek, and Hans Peter Althaus (cf. fn. 1). 
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to that of other philologies. In the nineteenth century national-linguistic emancipation 
was the primary condition for such studies, but not only were the bases for this lacking 
in the Western Yiddish speech area, it was also made impossible by different political, 
social, and cultural priorities. It could therefore only hope to succeed in the Eastern 
Yiddish speech area; and even here opposition of the most varied sort had still to be 
overcome. The fact that political conditions in Czarist Russia were not conducive to 
the promotion of a national East European culture, including linguistic autonomy, is 
evident from the restrictions on Jewish settlement and from the waves of pogroms 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Furthermore, no support for such 
efforts was to be expected from gentiles nor, to a great extent, from that part of the 
Jewish population which no longer spoke Yiddish; rather, passivity had to be taken 
as a positive sign. Most important, however, was the existence within the East 
European Yiddish-speaking population itself, of different views concerning the most 
effective ways of improving the situation; these were propagated by groups represen- 
ting different political alignments which had come to various conclusions in the lan- 
guage dispute which were fundamental to the politics of the entire Jewish population 
of Eastern Europe. The theoretical background of these viewpoints is documented 
in many publications which, according to their political position, either allege and 
attempt to prove the inferiority of Yiddish or, through exact and scholarly inquiry, 
try to place Yiddish within the framework of the Germanic and East European 
languages. It is obvious, however, that an unbiased consideration of Yiddish could 
not under any circumstances be undertaken by those who sought to depreciate its 
position; scholarly exploration of the structure and geography of Yiddish could only. 
proceed successfully in close alliance with efforts to improve the situation and status 
of Yiddish speakers themselves. In 1917, when political circumstances improved in 
Poland and the Soviet Union, Yiddish studies at last came into its own, through the 
establishment of research institutes. After a comparatively short period of time, 
however, these institutions, too, were either closed or had to be relocated in other 
parts of the world. 

Of the institutions in question, three have had a lasting effect on the history of 
Yiddish linguistic research. They were all founded in the 1920s, but those in the 
Soviet Union did not survive the Stalinist regime. Only the Institute for Jewish 
Research (Yidisher visnshaftlekher institut — YIVO) — founded in Berlin in 1925 
with headquarters in Vilna — was able in part to protect its holdings from the National 
Socialist takeover by moving to New York; it has thus been able to carry on its 
research until the present day. YIVO is not only the oldest of the three institutions, 
but it is also the most important.?5 At the end of the 1920s, YIVO organized four 


* Crucial for the further development of the Yiddish language in Eastern Europe was the 1908 
Conference of Tshernovits (organized by Nathan Birnbaum), at which Yiddish was proclaimed the 
national language of Eastern European Jews. 

25 "The work done in the beginning years is documented in: Das Jiddische Wissenschaftliche Institut, 
Berlin 1929. 
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sections; two of them dedicated to research in philology, and pedagogy and psychology 
were located in Vilna; two others, the sections on history and economics and statistics, 
were based in Berlin. The Institute subsequently extended its activities to include 
research in philosophy, sociology, and aesthetics. Its main concern, however, was 
research in linguistics, literature, the Yiddish theater, and folklore, to which was 
added the task of standardizing Yiddish and fostering its use. The archives and libra- 
ries of the YIVO have become an indispensable research tool; in addition, the 
Institute has attempted to appeal to a broader public through its many publications, 
chiefly in the bulletin Yedies fun Yivo.°® For more specialized linguistic interests, the 
YIVO has published several journals and annuals, of which only the five-volume 
Filologishe shriftn (1926-38) and the journal Yidishe shprakh (1941—) need be men- 
tioned. In particular, scholarly and linguistic-political work up to 1950 has been 
recorded in two volumes of the Yivo-bibliografye (1943, 1955). 

Aside from this German-Polish organization there were also two research institutes 
affiliated with the Academies of Science in the Soviet Union. A chair for Yiddish 
culture was established in 1926 in the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences at Kiev, an 
institute which maintained a branch in Odessa as well. Prominent among its publica- 
tions was the single volume of Shriftn (which appeared in 1928) and the journal Di 
yidishe shprakh (1927-31) which was continued in three series under the title Afn 
shprakhfront (1931—33, 1934-35, 1937-39). 

The Jewish Section of the Belorussian Academy of Sciences in Minsk claims as its 
greatest and most lasting achievement the publication of the first Yiddish linguistic 
atlas; preliminary work was done by M. Veynger and the Yidisher shprakhatlas fun 
Sovetnfarband was published by L. Vilenkin in 1931.78 To be sure, the information 
provided by the individual maps is inadequate compared to current achievements, 
restricted as the Atlas was to the political boundaries of the Soviet Union, and the 
choice of informants has been criticized by S. A. Birnbaum;?? nevertheless, this first 
Yiddish linguistic atlas proved the possibility of the linguistic mapping of Yiddish. 
In this respect it is an important milestone in the comprehensive scholarly exploration 
of a language which at one time was scorned even by some of its own speakers. Among 
the other work of the Institute in Minsk we emphasize particularly the periodicals 
which indicate the incredible activity of these years while at the same time they illus- 
trate the shortcomings of East European Yiddish language scholarship after World 
War I. The Minsk Institute published five volumes of its Tsaytshrift (far yidisher 
geshikhte, demografye un ekonomik, literatur-forshung, shprakh-visnshaft un etno- 
grafye) between 1926 and 1931; three volumes of the Lingvistishe zamlung between 


26 Yedies fun Yivo {News of the YIVO]. [Ed. by] vivo Institute for Jewish Research, 1048 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

"  Yivo-bibliografye, 1925-41 (New York 1943); Tsveyter teyl, 1942-50 (New York 1955). 

23  Leyzer Vilenkin, Yidisher shprakhatlas fun Sovetn-farband. Afn grunt fun dialektologishe materyaln, 
vos zaynen tsunayfgezamlt gevorn durkh der sprakhkomisye fun yidishn sekter fun der vayrusisher 
visnshaft akademye unter M. Veyngers onfirung (Minsk 1931). ; à 
29 Teuth 9.179-81 (1933). 
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1933 and 1936. However, merely to mention these publications is not an adequate 
description of the work of the Jewish section of the Belorussian Academy of Sciences. 
Such a description must await an historical classification of the research work of the 
Institute at Minsk, taking into account prominent works like M. Veynger’s Yidishe 
dialektologye (Minsk 1929). Uriel and Beatrice Weinreich’s bibliography gives some 
indication of the situation, but a truly adequate picture of the scholarly efforts in the 
field can only be gained from reading the publications of that time that are by now 
extremely rare. 

Between the World Wars the effectiveness of these institutions was limited largely 
to the Yiddish language area in Eastern Europe. The fact that their publications were 
in Yiddish continually blocked the dissemination of scholarly work done by Jews in 
Eastern Europe — especially their work on the Yiddish language itself — beyond the 
Yiddish-speaking area. For this reason a development in the Western Yiddish area 
achieved greater significance than it otherwise might have: beginning with the closing 
years of the nineteenth century and continuing until the Nazi era, an increasing 
number of dissertations in Yiddish studies were submitted to universities in the 
German-speaking areas of Europe. The import of these dissertations cannot be 
assessed with regard to their effect on research in Yiddish language and literature 
alone; rather their influence on the tenets of more specialized philological research — 
especially in German language and literature — must be taken into account. Seen in 
this light some ten dissertations submitted in Germany and its environs have contributed 
perhapsas much to the clarification of the structure and function of the Yiddish language 
as the several research institutes in Eastern Europe. Jacob Gerzon’s dissertation Die jüd- 
isch-deutsche Sprache (1902), as far as we know the first truly linguistic investigation 
of Yiddish, was able to treat such a wide-ranging topic with relative brevity, using a 
very narrow corpus for his study.? Specialized dissertations, one by Pauline Mirjam 
Fleiss on the language of an eighteenth century Yiddish literary work and another 
dealing with a Galician dialect by Rachel Mieses, are similar in format.?! At 
the end of World War I, however, Jewish students from Eastern Europe be- 
gan to arrive at German universities with obviously finished or at least nearly com- 
pleted doctoral treatises. Most of the doctoral candidates were themselves from the 
Yiddish language area or had close personal ties there. An astonishingly high level of 


3? Jacob Gerzon, Die jüdisch-deutsche Sprache. Eine grammatisch-lexikalische Untersuchung ihres 
deutschen Grundbestandes (Frankfurt/Main 1902). [Heidelberg Dissertation 1902.] Preceded by F. 
Rosenberg, Uber eine Sammlung deutscher Volks- und Gesellschaftslieder in hebrüischen Lettern 
(Braunschweig 1888). [Berlin Dissertation 1888.] Jakob Willer's dissertation Der gelizisch-jüdische 
Dialekt, auf der Grundlage der Mundart von Lemberg, quoted by M. Weinreich, Geschichte und gegen- 
wärtiger Stand der jiddischen Sprachforschung, op. cit., 3.78-80, was submitted in 1909-10 to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Lemberg University. It is not comparable to the works acknowledged 
here, which were submitted to universities in the Western Yiddish speech area. 

31 Pauline Mirjam Fleiss, Das Buch Simchath Hanefesch von Henele Kirchhain aus dem Jahre 1727. 
Reimuntersuchung als Beitrag zur. Kenntnis der jüdisch-deutschen Mundarten (Bern 1913). [Bern 
dissertation 1913-14.] Rachel Mieses, Jüdisch-deutsche Lautlehre Mittelgaliziens im historischen 
Verhältnis zur deutschen Sprache (Vienna 1918). [Vienna Dissertation 1918; manuscript.] 
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linguistic scholarship is documented in the dissertations of S.A. Birnbaum (1922), 
Leopold Schnitzler (1922), Max Weinreich (1923), Bruno Korman (1930), Nechama 
Leibowitz (1931), and Jechiel Fischer (19361)?? Those by Weinreich and Leibowitz 
were accepted with honors by the University of Marburg. All of them showed clearly, 
however, where the emphasis in Yiddish studies lay: of the ten papers, nine dealt with 
linguistic problems. Only Jacob Meitlis treated a literary theme.?? The appeal of a de- 
gree in Yiddish studies in a German language university, within the boundaries of 
Imperial Germany, is not fully explained by the equality finally achieved by Jewish 
citizens during the short decade and a half of the Weimar Republic; it is tied as well to 
the sudden, politically motivated interest in Yiddish of German governmental and 
military departments during World War 1.3 Documents dealing with these purely tac- 
tical considerations can be found in a textbook compiled by Hermann Strack in 1917; 
its introduction cautiously expresses the reason for such attention: “The purpose of this 
volume is to acquaint the reader with the life and language of the Jewish population 
living in areas beyond the present eastern boundaries of the German Reich from a 
cultural as well as linguistic standpoint. The contents provide numerous, incisive 
insights into the current life and thought of this little known people.’® This book was 
preceded by treatises and collections which sought to establish a new common bond 
between German and Yiddish: in 1915 Davis Trietsch published a work entitled 
Deutsche und Juden. Eine Sprach- und Interessengemeinschaft (Vienna). Heinrich 
Loewe, in the February 1916 edition of the Süddeutsche Monatshefte, a special issue 
devoted to East European Jewry, reiterated his contention that Yiddish was a German 
dialect. By these means a jubilant German people, shortly before humiliation and 
defeat, welcomed the expansion of its cultural horizons towards Eastern Europe; this 


32 Salomo Birnbaum, Das Hebrdische und aramdische Element in der jiddischen Sprache (Kirchhain 
N.L. 1922). [Würzburg Dissertation, accepted on July 18, 1922.] — Leopold Schnitzler, Prager 
Judendeutsch. Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung des älteren Prager Judendeutsch in lautlicher und insbe- 
sondere in lexikalischer Beziehung (Grüfeling, by Munich 1966). [Prague Dissertation 1922.] — Max 
Weinreich, Studien ..., op. cit. (Marburg/Lahn 1923). [Marburg/Lahn Dissertation, accepted on 
June 18, 1923.] — Bruno Korman, Die Reimtechnik der Esterparphrase Cod. Hamburg 144. Beitr. 
zur Erschliessung des altjiddischen Lautsystems (Kolomea [1930]. [Hamburg Dissertation, accepted 
on June 28, 1930.] — Nechama Leibowitz, *Die Übersetzungstechnik der jüdisch-deutschen Bibel- 
übersetzungen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, dargest. a.d. Psalmen. Part 1: Syntaktisch-stil. Unters”, 
BGDSL 55.377-463 (1931). [Marburg/Lahn Dissertation, accepted on August 7, 1931.] — Jechiel 
Fischer, Das Jiddische und sein Verhältnis zu den deutschen Mundarten unter besonderer Berücksichti- 
gung der ostgalizisichen Mundart. Part 1: Allgemeiner Teil. Lautlehre (einschliesslich Phonetik d. 
ostgaliz. Mundart). First half. Allgemeiner Teil. (Leipzig 1936). [Heidelberg Dissertation, accepted. 
on October 30, 1936.] 

33 Jakob Meitlis, Das Ma'assebuch. Seine Entstehung u. Quellengesch. Zugl. e. Beitr. z. Einf. in d. 
altjiddische Agada. Mit e. Geleitwort v. M. Gaster (Berlin 1933). [Jena Dissertation, accepted on 
January 26,1933. 

$4 Zosa Szajkowski, “The struggle for Yiddish during World War I”, Publications of the Leo Baeck 
Institute, Year Book 9.131—58 (1964). 

35 Hermann L. Strack, Jüdischdeutsche Texte. Lesebuch zur Einführung in Denken, Leben und 
Sprache der osteuropüischen Juden, p. 3 (Leipzig 1917). 

3€ Süddeutsche Monatshefte 13/5.711—19 (1916). 
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mood prevailed until 1933. Research institutes for the study of Yiddish had existed in 
Germany in the eighteenth century. Their reestablishment at this time was therefore 
the logical consequence of the change in attitude toward East European Jews and 
their language, at least as far as the elite was concerned.’ There was scarcely anything 
comparable for Western Yiddish: the Jews who lived in the western reaches of the 
Ashkenazic culture were no more considered a people than their idiom a language. 
The eighteenth century emancipation movements in Germany were responsible for 
this deprecation of Yiddish; they not only pressed for but achieved the linguistic- 
cultural and national assimilation of Jews in the Western Yiddish area. 


2.2 Orientation and Aims of Yiddish Linguistics 1900-1920 


The scientific study of the Yiddish language, which was a source of interest in many 
quarters at the turn of the century, was given its first major expression oddly enough 
in the marginal reaches of the Yiddish language area in Rumania, and in Alsace. 
Lazar Saineanu inaugurated the area of scientific Yiddish studies with his brief 
Studiu dialectologic asupra graiului evreo-german (Bucharest 1889), a study which 
appeared in a revised French edition in 1901-02. Saineanu presented a wealth of 
significant observations: a survey of the Yiddish dialect of the Walachei, an outline 
of Yiddish morphology and word formation, and an historical sketch of the Yiddish 
language and its literature. In more immediate circles Saineanu’s study occasioned 
only a limited response. One might include Alfred Landau's essay "Das Deminutivum 
der galizisch-jiidischen Mundart” (1895), or Th. Gartner's “Texte im bukowiner 
Judendeutsch" (1901).** A more fruitful interest developed in the western sector of 
the Yiddish-speaking territory, where the French version of Saineanu's book must 
have made its presence felt. One of the few Western Yiddish language enclaves which 
had remained intact was in Alsace. Even prior to the turn of the century, and thence 
continuing into the 1920s, the Yiddish dialect in Alsace had been the object of a 
relatively large number of studies. Ín 1896 C. Th. Weiss published a lexical survey en- 
titled “Das Elsásser Judendeutsch", to which supplements were added in subsequent 
years.“ This first recognition of Alsatian-Yiddish was followed in the 1920s by the 


397 Franz J. Beranek on ‘Jiddisch’, see fn. 1. 

38 Anuar pentru Israeliti cu un supliment calendaristic pe anul 5650 (1889-1890), 53-126 (Bucharest 
1889). Published also separately. 

3 “Essai sur le judéo-allemand et spécialement sur le dialecte parlé en Valachie", MSL 12.90-138, 
176--96 (1901-02). 

4 In reference to Saineanu, see Chaim Ginniger, “Saineanu’s accomplishments in Yiddish linguis- 
tics", The field of Yiddish, ed. by Uriel Weinreich, 147-78 (New York 1954). 

4 Deutsche Mundarten 1.46-58 (1895). Revision: “Der deminutiv in galitsishn yidish. A kapitl 
yidishe gramatik", Yivo-bleter 11.154—72 (1937). 

2 Zeitschrift für hochdeutsche Mundarten 2.277-81 (1901). 

1 Jahrbuch für Geschichte, Sprache und litteratur Elsass Lothringens 12.121-82 (1896). Supplements 
by C.W. Faber, 13.171-83 (1897); and H. Lewy, 14.78-82 (1898). 
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numerous studies of E. Weill, N. Porges, E.H. Levy, and H. Meiss,* making Alsace 
the most thoroughly investigated Western Yiddish linguistic area, while at the same 
time providing the necessary prerequisites for continued research after the hiatus in 
the development of Yiddish Studies between 1935 and 1955.55 Paralleling these 
investigations of Yiddish in the southwestern region are the studies of Dutch Yiddish. 
In a book by J.L. Voorzanger and J.E. Polak entitled Het Joodsch in Nederland 
(1915),** the authors are primarily concerned with cataloging and interpreting Hebra- 
isms in the Yiddish of Holland. Further investigation of Dutch Jewry, particularly 
the Jews of Ámsterdam, is typical in two respects: it confirms on the one hand how an 
early work can become the stimulus for later scholarship, and demonstrates on the 
other hand how influential the work of a single researcher in Yiddish Studies can be. 
The study of Dutch Yiddish is at present the work of H. Beem, who since 1954 has 
published several articles about the grammar, vocabulary, history, and BEES of 
the language of Dutch Jews.* 

Geographical distinctiveness provided the initial impulse for these early studies. 
However, a more general linguistic interest prompted other contemporary studies. 
Among the outstanding contributing scholars of the day Alfred Landau, Edward 
Sapir, Kh. Tshemerinski, M. Veynger, Jakob Willer, and S.A. Birnbaum were them- 
selves natives of the Eastern Yiddish area, or were closely allied with it. Only Jakob 
Gerzon first had to learn the fundamentals of Yiddish before formulating his results — 
his was a rapid orientation and a highly selective one at that. The other linguists had 
a first hand acquaintance with the language, and their research was accordingly not 
confined to the philological aspect, as was Gerzon’s. In his essay on the diminutive 
(1895), Alfred Landau, by means of detailed grammatical analysis, attempted to 
establish a link between the Yiddish language and German dialects. Kh. Tshemerinski’s 
1913 treatise on “Yidishe fonetik” sought to classify the sounds of Yiddish;* the 


4 E Weill, “Le Yidisch alsacien-lorrain”, REJuiv 70.180-94 (1920); 71.66-88, 165-89 (1920); 72. 
65-88 (1921). — N. Porges, “Remarques sur le yidish alsacien-lorrain”, REJuiv 72.192-200 (1921). 
(Commentary by E. Weill, *Quelques observations sur les remarques précédentes", REJuiv 72.201—2). 
— E.H. Levy, “Langue des hommes et langue des femmes en judéo-allemand", Mélanges offerts à 
Charles Andler, 197—217 (Strasbourg 1924). — H. Meiss, A travers le dialecte judéo-alsacien. Traditions 
populaires alsaciennes (Nice 1928). 

4 Arthur Zivy, Elsasser Jiddisch (Basel 1966). — Florence Guggenheim-Grünberg, Surbtaler Jid- 
disch. Endingen und Lengnau. Appendix: Jiddische Sprachproben aus Elsass und Baden. Schweizer 
Dialekte in Text und Ton. I. Deutsche Schweiz. 4. (Frauenfeld 1966). Florence Guggenheim-Grün- 
berg has also treated the Alsace in the Western-Yiddish regional linguistic atlas now in preparation. 
Cf. her "Uberreste west-jiddischer Dialekte in der Schweiz, im Elsass und in Süddeutschland", For 
Max Weinreich, 72-81 (The Hague 1964). — Albert Pfrimmer, “Un ílot judéo-alsacien dans le Haut- 
Rhin", Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie: Fernand Mossé in memoriam, 362-78 (Paris 1959). 
15 J.L. Voorzanger and J.E. Polak, Het Joodsch in Nederland. Aan het Hebreeuwsch en andere talen 
ontleende woorden en zegwijzen (Amsterdam 1915). 

* H Beem, “Yiddish in Holland: Linguistic and sociolinguistic notes", The field of Yiddish, 122-33; 
Jerosche. Jiddische spreekwoorden en zegswijzen uit het Nederlandse taalgebied (Assen 1959); “Het 
Jiddisj en zijn resten in het Nederlands”, LT 208.36-50 (1961); Sche'eriet. Resten van een taal. Woor- 
denboekje van het Nederlandse Jiddisch (Assen 1967). 

15 In Der pinkes, ed. by Sh. Niger, 47-71. 
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American Edward Sapir offered a comparison of the phonology of the Kovno dialect 
(in Lithuania) with that of Middle High German in his "Notes on Judaeo-German 
phonology".*? Following the trend of the times, morphological and syntactic investiga- 
tions deferred to phonological studies. Nevertheless as early as 1913 there appeared a 
preliminary attempt at summarizing syntactic data, when M. Veynger published his 
Yidisher sintaksis (Warsaw 1913). Details of grammar were, however, also discussed 
in several general surveys, which had as their point of departure differing theoretical 
and methodological positions, and which treated of widely disparate material. Jakob 
Gerzon based his dissertation (see fn. 30) on eight different Eastern Yiddish literary 
texts from the last two decades of the nineteenth century, analyzing them from a 
philological standpoint and systematizing them according to the precepts of historical 
grammar. The result was neither a complete picture of the Yiddish language nor an 
adequate view of the nature and scope of its German element. Nevertheless the study 
did provide a clearer outline of the problem than before, fulfilling an important 
linguistic function from an historical viewpoint: emphasizing the value of research 
in Yiddish studies for linguistics in general. Willer, in his dissertation, could 
build on a more substantial basis in that he treated phonology, morphology, and word 
formation as well. In contrast to Willer's study, which remained unpublished, S.A. 
Birnbaum's Praktische Grammatik der jiddischen Sprache für den Selbstunterricht 
(1918),5: likewise written in German, reached an interested public both in Central 
and Western Europe. Birnbaum's work, to this day the only text of its kind in 
German, is basically a descriptive grammar. Using his own Southern Yiddish dialect 
as a point of departure, Birnbaum also integrated Northern Yiddish variants into his 
study, and as Gerzon did before him, Birnbaum also discussed lexical phenomena. In 
the case of Matthias Mieses' Die jiddische Sprache; eine historische Grammatik des 
Idioms der integralen Juden Ost- und Mitteleuropas,? grammatical and lexical investi- 
gations form the basis for a general linguistic statement whose premises and mode of 
presentation, however, have dampened its reception, even to this day.*? 
‘Monographs on Yiddish lexicography were written to fill very practical needs at a 
time of national awareness, in the face of considerable emigration. As early as the 
1870s Y.M. Lifshits had published both a Yiddish-Russian and a Russian-Yiddish 
dictionary. With the increasing emigration of East European Jews to the United 


* Jewish Quarterly Review n.s. 6.231-66 (1915-16). Reprinted in Sapir's Selected writings, 252-72 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles 1949). 

50 Concerning this unpublished and now unavailable paper, cf. fn. 30. An excerpt appeared in: 
Yidishe filologye 1.23-33, 141—51 (1924); Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 2.509-10 (1928). 

51 Vienna and Leipzig, n.d. [1918]. (Die Kunst der Polyglotlik, 128). 2nd ed., Hamburg, 1965. 

5? Berlin and Vienna, 1924. First published in Mitteilungen zur jüdischen Volkskunde, 61-62 and 
63-64. 

5 Cf. comments by Max Weinreich, Geschichte und gegenwärtiger Stand der jiddischen Sprachfor- 
schung, op. cit., 3.86: ‘Ich vermag mich von der Lósung der gestellten Aufgabe nicht befriedigt zu 
erklären’ and by Uriel Weinreich, Yiddish language and folklore, op. cit., 34: “To be used with great 
caution’. 

9 Rusish-yidisher verterbukh (Žitomir 1869, 2nd ed., 1874); Yidish-rusisher verterbukh (Žitomir 
1876). 
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States the need for a practical Yiddish-English dictionary became greater. This need 
was satisfied by Alexander Harkavy,55 among others," although such lexicographical 
compendia failed to set down indigenous, linguistically-grounded precepts. Kh. 
Spivak’s and S. Blumgarten’s thorough knowledge of the Hebrew language is displayed 
in their collection of the Hebrew-Aramaic elements in Yiddish, published in 1911,57 
and acknowledged as one of the standard works of lexicography dealing with this 
subject; on the other hand Hermann L. Strack's Jüdisches Wörterbuch, mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der gegenwärtig in Polen üblichen Ausdrücke (Leipzig 1916), despite 
numerous important references to linguistic actualities during World War I, exhibits 
weaknesses above all in the undue stress which the theologian-author places on a 
Sephardic-oriented knowledge of Hebrew. Alfred Landau’s Yiddish dictionary, 
based on the dialect of Brody, Galicia, would most likely have qualified as the defini- 
tive work in its field, relegating all other efforts to a secondary position. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Landau delayed releasing it, and thus the work of a lifetime went 
unpublished.5? 

In contrast to these investigations of Yiddish grammar and vocabulary, which 
received scant attention until the awakening of Western European interest in the 
language of East European Jews, monographs on literary and linguistic documents 
did not go unnoticed. The Jiidisch-deutsche Chrestomathie (Leipzig 1882) by Max 
Griinbaum, published in 1882, had paved the way for subsequent scholarship, although 
its presentation of texts is basically unsatisfactory by present-day standards. In 1901 
Alfred Landau published an investigation of “Die Sprache der Memoiren Gliickels 
von Hameln"; in 1911 he collaborated with B. Wachstein on the editing of Jüdische 
Privatbriefe aus dem Jahre 1619 (Vienna). In keeping with the general interest in the 
Middle Ages and its literature Leo Landau published his Hebrew-German romances 
and tales and their relation to the romantic literature of the Middle Ages (1912) (Leipzig 
1912-Teuthonia 21), and a smaller work on “A Hebrew-German (Judaeo-German) 
paraphrase of the Book of Esther of the fifteenth century” (1919). W. Staerk and 
A. Leitzmann, in their book Die jiidisch-deutschen Bibeliibersetzungen, von den Anfängen 
bis zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt/Main 1923), described the tradition 
of Yiddish Bible translations. The importance of a parallel tradition in the develop- 


5 New York, 1898. Both dictionaries have enjoyed several editions. An evaluation by Yudel Mark 
appeared in Jewish Book Annual 26.100-8 (1968—69). 

5 As an example the following will suffice: Joseph Jacobs and Herman Landau, Yiddish-English 
manual. Compiled for the English evening classes committee in connection with the Russo-Jewish 
committee. 5th ed. (London 1905). 

37 Idish verterbukh, enthalt ale hebreishe (un khaldeishe) verter, oysdruken un eygennemen, welkhe 
veren gebroykht in der idisher shprakh, mit seyer oyssprakh un aktsent, un mit beyspielen fun vertlekh un 
shprikhverter in welkhe sey kumen for (New York 1911). 

58. Cf. B. Weinryb in Encyclopaedia Judaica 10.582 (Berlin 1934). 

59 A sampling appeared under the title “Sprichwörter und Redensarten. Zugliech als Auswahl und 
verkürzte Probe aus dem seit Jahren für das geplante grosse Wörterbuch der Brodyer Mundart 
gesammelten Material", Jahrbuch für jüdische Volkskunde, 335-61 (1923). 

* Mitteilungen zur jüdischen Volkskunde 7.20—68 (1901). 

H JEGP 18.497-555. 
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ment of the German language assured the interest in their work of scholars of Ger- 
manic as well as of theologians. 


2.3 Yiddish Linguistics 1920-1940 


After the Russian revolution, the Soviet policy which fostered the independent develop- 
ment of ethnic cultures made possible the burgeoning of Yiddish cultural life in the 
Soviet Union. To be sure this policy was continually threatened by reversals in 
official political practice; nonetheless, a substantial, productive, and comprehensively 
formalized study of Yiddish linguistics could develop during the two decades preceding 
the outbreak of World War II. This institutionalized discipline of necessity had to 
serve the objectives of Soviet policy both in theory and in practice; at the same time 
it could profit from the advanced level of linguistic parlance among the Russian 
Formalists, even though it held itself in strict opposition to ‘bourgeois formalism’. 
Insofar as Yiddish linguistic studies, like other studies in the Soviet Union, were 
restricted by ideological premises their findings often proved to be unconvincing. 
In the post-revolutionary decades Soviet linguists fulfilled their social mission of 
furthering the education of the masses, in particular by preparing textbooks. Their 
main task was to work Far a proletarisher shprakh, as this title of a volume by A. 
Zaretski suggests.** One of the most pressing issues in establishing a general program 
for the education of the Yiddish-speaking populace was the need to unify Yiddish 
orthography. The most important changes effected in this area included the aban- 
doning of the traditional spelling of Hebraisms and the replacement of the old ortho- 
graphy by a spelling system which more closely approximated pronunciation.95 This 
situation occasioned the appearance of a whole series of grammars, some of a more 
scientific nature, others of a more practical sort. One of the foremost contributors to 
this series of textbooks during the two decades in question was A. Zaretski, a promi- 
nent Soviet Yiddish linguist.?$ In these texts much attention was of necessity accorded 
the problem of orthography. Special studies dealt with both formalistic and mathe- 


62 See Yudel Mark, “Yidishe lingvistishe arbet in Sovetn-farband", Yivo-bleter 16.31-44, 150-60 
(1940); 17.222-34 (1941). Mark analyzes the four volumes of the journal Afn shprakhfront (3rd series). 
which appeared in Kiev from 1937 to 1939. 

$3 "This is elucidated by such studies as the one by A. Volobrinski on the class struggle in the Yiddish 
language (Lingvistishe zamlung 3.91—123, 1934) or the one by E. Spivak on problems of Soviet Yiddish 
(Afn shprakhfront, 2nd series, 3—4.28—76, 1935). 

64 Kharkov and Kiev, 1931. 

85  Yidishe ortografye, proyektn un materyaln tsum II alfarbandishn yidishn kultur-tsuzamenfor (Kiev 
1928). — A. Zaretski and E. Falkovitsh, Yidishe punktuatsye; proyekt (Moscow, Kharkov, and Minsk 
1931). — A. Zaretski, Yidishe ortografye (Moscow 1931). 

66 A. Zaretski, Praktishe yidishe gramatik (Moscow 1926, 2nd ed. 1927), revised edition entitled 
Yidishe gramatik (Vilna 1929); Kurs fun yidisher shprakh (Moscow 1929); Yidishe shprakh far lerers 
(Moscow 1930); Yidish far der onfangshul. (lernbukh far gramatik un ortografye) (Moscow 1930); 
A. Zaretski and Kh. Loytser, Gramatik un ortografye (Kovno 1940); E. Falkovitsh, Yidish; fonetik, 
grafik, leksik, gramatik (Moscow 1940). 
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matical aspects of syntax.” Any similarly oriented investigation of the kindred 
German tongue was completely out of the question at that time, since Germanic 
linguistics was still almost exclusively preoccupied with the categories of the Neo- 
Grammarians. That even theoretical contemplation, which was itself influenced by 
the previously mentioned ideological positions, could not always follow analytical 
practice is shown by M. Shapiro's survey “Peshkowskis gramatishe sistem un der 
formalizm in der yidisher shprakh”.% Both in the areas of collective grammar and 
individual grammatical research the mathematically oriented A. Zaretski revealed the 
most progressive approach to the problems at hand. His 1929 study “Gramatishe 
behaftungen” ® is the earliest attempt to employ mathematical principles and cate- 
gories in describing grammatical phenomena. In his ‘algebra of Yiddish’ Zaretski sets 
forth principles for the application of mathematical methodology and the utilization of 
mathematical symbols; he goes on to test his procedure in a syntactic investigation. 
The interest in stylistics, which finds expression in such larger works as N. Shtif’s 
Yidishe stilistik, as well as in narrower studies like M. Maydantski’s “Sintaktish- 
stilistishe paraleln","! can similarly be traced to formalistic traditions. 

Work in lexicology concentrated on two problem areas: the analysis of lexical 
elements in the Yiddish language, and the compilation and study of neologisms. In 
this respect Yiddish, like other languages in the Soviet Union, is particularly rich. 
Among those researchers who studied neologisms we include H Shklyar (1934)? and 
E. Spivak, the author of Naye vortshafung (Kiev 1939). Spivak concerned himself 
with lexical items of Hebrew origin, whereas another investigator, M. Shulman, 
treated the Slavic element "3 Å Yiddish-Russian dictionary by S. Rochkind and H. 
Shklyar, whose avowed intent was the compilation of a post-revolutionary vocabulary, 
appeared as late as 1940 as a publication of the Belorussian Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Minsk.75 

In contrast to the Soviet-sponsored linguistic studies of Yiddish which were con- 
ducted at various research centers throughout the U.S.S.R., the work that was being 


s Eg. A. Zaretski on the syntax of Soviet Yiddish, in Afn shprakhfront, 2nd series, 3-4.170-91 
(1935); and “Shtrikhn fun jidishn zatsboy”, Afn shprakhjront (3rd series, 1.47-65 (1937). R. Lerner, 
*Der genezis funem genitiv-posesiv", Afn shprakhfront 1.126-49 (1937). M. Maydantski, "Atributn- 
adyektivn bay eyn substantiv”, Afn shprakhfront 1.107—25 (1937). M. Shapiro, “Der gramatisher min 
in yidish", Afn shprakhfront 3.111—63 (1939). A. Zaretski, “Bazunderkeytn funem zatsboy in der 
yidisher folkshprakh loyt der shprakh fun Sholem-Aleykhems personazhn", Afn shprakhfront 
4.127-48 (1939). 

88 Afn shprakhfront, 3rd series, 1.150-85 (1937). 

99  Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 3.185—210 (1929). 

70 Moscow, Kharkov, and Minsk 1930. Cf. A. Zaretski, Grayzn un sfeykes; kapitlen stilistishe 
gramatik (Kiev 1927). 

" Afn shprakhfront, 3rd series, 2.105-29 (1938). Cf. Kh. SE “Frages fun dikhterisher iber- 
zetszung”, Afn shprakhfront 3.21—70 (1939). 

7^ Lingvistishe zamlung 2.46-90 (1934). 

3 Afn shprakhfront, 2nd series, 2.3-22 (1934). 

74 Afn shprakhfront, 3rd series, 3.71-109 (1939). 

75 Treated by Shlomo Noble, “Yiddish lexicography", Jewish Book Annual 19.17-22 (1961-62), 
especially p. 21. 
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done in Poland, the other focal point of Yiddish linguistic research in Eastern Europe, 
centered around just one institution: the Yidisher visnshaftlekher institut — YIVO, in 
Vilna. (See p. 1353, above.) The activities of the YIVO, like those in the Soviet Union, 
had broader social goals. However, the concept of society differed in the two centers. 
Thus, Yiddish Studies in Poland were part of a design for the realization of an 
autonomous Yiddish culture in Eastern Europe, such as had already been proclaimed 
in 1908 at the Conference of Tshernovits.'$ As Yiddish linguistic research intensified, 
however, even broader goals were generated which ultimately proved vital for the 
continuation of Yiddish studies after World War II. These concern the uniqueness of 
Yiddish as an object of general linguistic interest, and its suitability for the most varied 
linguistic investigations. (See pp. 1348-9 and below). This was the subject of a 
paper delivered by Max Weinreich to the World Congress of Linguists (Copen- 
hagen 1936), “Le Yiddish comme objet de la linguistique générale”, and deeply in- 
fluenced the subsequent work of his son Uriel Weinreich."? 

A further distinction between Yiddish studies in the Soviet Union and in Poland 
lay in the stronger historical orientation of Yiddish linguistic scholarship in Poland. 
To be sure isolated works treating historical problems in linguistics had been published 
in the U.S.S.R.,? but the state of research, compounded by the prevailing socio- 
political situation, created an atmosphere decidedly unconducive to any intensification 
of historical studies. On the other hand the YIVO was endeavouring to establish and 
to illustrate the degree to which the Yiddish cultural tradition was itself dependent on 
the Yiddish language. This end was served not only by investigations into the history 
of research, primarily the contribution of Max Weinreich (see pp. 1350-1 above), but 
also by treatises on individual topics relating to historical grammar and studies devoted 
to particular linguistic and literary documents.” An historical orientation also emerges 
in discussions revolving about the names of the Yiddish language, in which, in fact, 
Soviet linguists also participated.?? Furthermore, it is attested to by early onomastic 
and toponymic studies that appeared in YIVO publications.?! 

'$ Yiddish Scientific Institute — vivo, Di ershte yidishe shprakh-konferents (Vilna 1931). 

" Communication au IVe Congres international de linguistes (Vilna 1937). A summary in English is to 
be found in Actes du IVe Congrés international de linguistes, 226—7 (Copenhagen 1938). 

73 Ee, N. Shtif on the historical development of orthography in Yiddish, Di yidishe shprakh 8-9/ 
1-2.33--60 (1928). R. Lerner on the literary language of the early nineteenth century, Afn shprakhfront 
2nd series, 3.165—90 (1935). M. Gitlits on Slavicisms in the Yiddish language from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, Lingvistishe zamlung 3.73-97 (1936). 

? E.g., S. Birnbaum on the history of the ‘old umlaut” in Yiddish, Yivo-bleter 6.25-60 (1934). N. 
Shtif on conjunctions in the Yiddish language of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Filologishe 
shriftn fun Yivo 1.95-128 (1926). B. Vaynrib on Yiddish correspondence of 1588, Historishe shriftn 
fun Yivo 2.43-67 (1937). B. Shlosberg, on the Yiddish literary language in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, Yivo-bleter 10.63-8 (1936); 12.546-58 (1937). D. Ginzberg on Yiddish private corre- 
spondence of 1533, Yivo-bleter 13.325-44 (1938). 

80 "This discussion was supported by N. Shtif (1924), Y. Shatski (1935) and E. Spivak (1938). See 
fn. 2. 

81 T], Shiper on the beginnings of the loshn-ashienaz in the light of onomastic sources, Yidishe 


filologye 1.101—12, 272-87 (1924). S. Khayes on place-names in Galicia, Yivo-bleter 7.229-42, 286 
(1934). Y. Taglikht on place-names in Czechoslovakia and Burgenland, Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 
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Dialect studies were undertaken both in the Soviet Union and in Poland, but owing 
largely to its association with Noyakh Prilutski the YIVO could point to a tradition 
of historical research, indeed even before such studies had commenced in the Soviet 
Union. In his Yidishe dialektologishe forshungen, a multi-volume effort published 
between 1917 and 1937, Prilutski provided the first significant analyses of the vowel 
and consonant systems of Yiddish;9? Prilutski published several other volumes, 
notably Dialektologishe paraleln un bamerkungen, Dialektologishe forarbetn, and 
Yidishe shprakh-visnshaftlekhe forarbetn.* In the Soviet Union these years witnessed 
the publication of Veynger's Yidishe dialektology (Minsk 1929; see above pp. 1354-5 
and ultimately the publication of a linguistic atlas by L. Vilenkin on the basis of 
materials gathered under Veynger's direction. Studies on the individual dialects in 
Courland,®* Poland,” Galicia,®® Czechoslovakia, Burgenland, and Hungary? 
emanated from the various centers of dialectological research. Their authors differed 
in method, but nonetheless provided much useful information on the linguistic 
geography of Yiddish. The Yiddish-speaking communities in America and Palestine 
likewise became early objects of linguistic investigation.” 

The study of Yiddish grammar and lexicology in Poland by no means receded 
completely in the face of continuing research into linguistic history and geography. 
On the contrary several important contributions on these subjects appeared, e.g. 
Z. Reyzen's Grammatik fun der yidisher shprakh (2nd ed., Vilna 1920) and N. 
Prilutski's Yidishe fonetik (Vilna 1940). The problems which researchers faced here 
were the same as in the Soviet Union. In Poland, too, much attention was focused 
on spelling reforms. The multiplicity of existing orthographic traditions, together 
with the emancipation of the Yiddish language itself, revealed the need for imme- 
diate standardization. 1930 saw the publication of a study entitled Der eynheyt- 
lekher yidisher oysleyg; materyaln un proyektn tsu der ortografisher konferents fun 
Yivo, a pioneer work which later was to form the basis for the YIVO orthographical 


1.337-46 (1926). Franz J. Beranek has listed the results of research in onomastics in his “Biblio- 
graphie zur jiddischen Ortsnamenkunde", Onoma 11.35*—42* (1964—65). 

2 N, Prilutski, Der yidisher konsonantizm (Yidishe dialektologishe forshungen 1.) (Warsaw 1917); 
and Tsum yidishn vokalizm; etyudn (Yidishe dialektologishe forshungen 4.) (Warsaw 1920). 

38 N. Prilutski, Mame-loshn; yidishe shprakh-visnshaftlekhe forarbetn (Yidishe dialektologishe 
forshungen 5.) (Warsaw 1924); and Dialektologishe forarbetn (Yidishe dialektologishe forshungen 6.) 
(Vilna 1937). 

** M. Weinreich, in his book Shtaplen (Berlin 1923); Z. Kalmanovitsh, in Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 
1.161—88 (1926); and D. Leybl, ibid., 2.487-90 (1928). 

8 T. Gutman on the phonetics of the Yiddish language of Lodz, Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 1.377-88 
(1926); 2.508 (1928). 

86 J. Willer on the phonetics of the Yiddish language in East Galicia, Yidishe filologye 1.23-33, 
141—51 (1924); Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 2.509f. (1928). See fn. 30 above. 

*' F. Beranek on the Yiddish language in Czechoslovakia, Yivo-bleter 9.63-75 (1936). 

8 R. Stalek, in Filologishe shriftn fun Yivo 2.265—80 (1928). 

89 Ts. Shpirn, in Filologische shriftn fun Yivo 1.195—200 (1926), and A. First, in Yivo-bleter 14.436-52 
(1939). 

* Y.A. Yofe on Yiddish in America, Yivo-bleter 10.127—45 (1936), and M. Kosover on Yiddish in 
Palestine, Yivo-bleter 4.43-50 (1932). 
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reforms.?! The YIVO standards were first published in 1937 (Takones fun yidishn 
oysleyg) and then circulated throughout the greater portion of the Yiddish linguistic 
community of the western world.?? In the field of lexical research, individual studies 
on various etymological components were initiated, such as Weinreich's work on the 
Germanic? and Hebrew components? of Yiddish and Y. A. Yofe's treatment of the 
Slavic component.” Preparatory work on a major dictionary was also in progress at 
this time. 

West European and American research in Yiddish studies occupied a secondary 
position with respect to East European scholarship. Central European advances 
were evidenced by the dissertations of S. Birnbaum, Bruno Korman, Nechama 
Leibowitz, and J. Fisher (see fn. 32 above). Up until the end of the Weimar Republic 
one could point to the modest beginnings of an institutionalized Yiddish studies 
program in Germany, where S. Birnbaum offered lectures on Yiddish language and 
literature at the University of Hamburg.” Subsequent activity increasingly shifted 
towards the United States. There A. Harkavy's life-long lexicographic work culmina- 
ted in 1925 with the publication of his Yidish-english-hebreisher verterbukh (New York 
1925, 2nd ed. 1928). Yiddish in America was also the object of isolated investigation, 
for example, by H.B. Wells (1928-29), G. Wolfe (1933), and J.H. Neumann (1938). 
But it was only after 1940, when YIVO members were forced to flee from Vilna to 
New York, that the United States would become the active center of Yiddish studies. 

To summarize the development of Yiddish studies during these two decades: 
philological research during these years included inquiries into nearly all areas of 
linguistic endeavour; distinct emphasis was placed on research into the structure of 
Yiddish, its geography, and its history; the problem of reconciling the various ety- 
mological components of the language — elements which remain discernible to this 
day — prompted individual studies of the Hebrew-Aramaic and the Slavic elements 
by numerous researchers. The German and Romance components, however, were 
apparently not deemed worthy of separate study; Gerzon's 1902 dissertation is 
exceptional in this respect. In dialect geography the major emphasis was placed on the 
study of Eastern Yiddish; cf. Noyakh Prilutski's comprehensive work Yidishe dialek- 
tologishe forshungen (1917-37) and Vilenkin's linguistic atlas. This did not entirely 
hold true, however, for individual studies. Except for Yiddish in The Netherlands 


*?! Yiddish Scientific Institute — vivo, Der eynheytlekher yidisher oysleyg (Vilna 1930). 

*? Yiddish Scientific Institute — Yıvo, Takones fun yidishn oysleyg (Vilna 1937). 

*3 In Tsaytshrift 2/3.677-88 (1927-28). 

94 In Di tsukunft 36.194-205 (1931). 

*5 In Pinkes fun Amopteyl fun Yivo 1/2.235-56, 296-312 (1927-28). 

» Of Birnbaum’s numerous writings we need only cite the more basic ones: Yidishkayt in loshn 
(Warsaw 1930); “Jiddische Sprache”, Jüdisches Lexikon 2.270-8 (Berlin 1929); “Jiddisch”, Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica 9.112-27 (Berlin 1932); “Die jiddische Sprache”, GRM 11.148-55 (1923); “Übersicht 
über den jiddischen Vokalismus”, Zeitschrift für deutsche Mundarten 18.122-30 (1923). 

97 H.B. Wells, “Notes on Yiddish”, American Speech 4.58-66 (1928-29); G. Wolfe, “Notes on 
American Yiddish”, American Mercury 29.473-9 (1933); J.H. Neumann, “Notes on American 
Yiddish”, JEGP 37.403-21 (1938). 
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and Alsace, the Western Yiddish dialect area became a subject for research only after 
World War II. Just as Germanic studies was primarily an historically-oriented 
discipline in Central Europe, so research on Yiddish focused as much as possible on 
older philological evidence and literary documents. It is interesting to trace the 
history of the dating of the oldest Yiddish document. The title of this document in- 
variably indicates its antiquity, but is continually replaced asan even older manuscript 
is found. In the early 1930s the oldest written evidence of Yiddish was said to date 
from 1396-97;% in 1957, with the discovery of a manuscript from 1382, this date was 
revised ;?? 1966 witnessed the latest revision when researchers found a verse fragment 
from 1272-73.199 

Until the beginning of World War IT this description of Yiddish studies holds true, 
although scientific research and findings gradually diminish. Changes in political 
circumstances during the late 1930s and early 1940s brought an end to the progress of 
Yiddish research in Burope. The organized slaughter of European Jewry and the 
dispersion of the survivors from their homes in Eastern and Western Europe precipi- 
tated the most difficult crisis yet to face the Yiddish language. The ultimate effects of 
this cataclysm are yet to be learned ; will Yiddish survive beyond the next generation? 
The crisis which faces speakers of Yiddish is faced concurrently by Yiddish philology. 
However, while perspectives for further linguistic development remain unclear for 
the time being, the situation of Yiddish language research has been clarified. The 
nature of both the crisis and its solution will be discussed below. 


2.4 The Crisis of Yiddish Linguistics 


Yiddish has been subject to the centuries-old effects of major crises brought on by 
extra-linguistic factors; the first resulted in the broadening of the Yiddish speaking 
area to include Eastern Europe. The second, which led to the decline of the Western 
Yiddish branch of the language, did not endanger the language as such. It was only the 
third crisis that threatened the continued existence of virtually the entire Yiddish- 
speaking community. The survival of the fourth-ranked Germanic language after 
English, German, and Netherlandic (Dutch) was in serious jeopardy. The political 
implications of the events in question are familiar. Their implications for the develop- 
ment of the language are less well known. 

At the turn of the twentieth century Yiddish was spoken by some thirteen million. 
people. As early as the last two decades of the previous century, however, the Yiddish-: 
speaking community was no longer increasing in direct proportion to the natural 
rise in population. A marked tendency to abandon the language was already discern- 


38 S. Birnbaum, “Das älteste datierte Schriftstück in jiddischer Sprache", BGDSL 56.11-22 (1932). 
% L. Fuks, The oldest known literary documents of Yiddish literature (ca. 1382) (Leiden 1957). 

1? Walter Róll, "Das älteste datierte jüdisch-deutsche Sprachdenkmal: ein Verspaar im Wormser 
Machsor von 1272-73", ZMaF 33.127-38 (1966), with 2 plates. 
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ible. At the same time Czarist pogroms in Russia accounted for increased emigration 
of Yiddish-speakers from Eastern Europe. To be sure, Yiddish-speaking communities 
sprang up where these people settled, e.g. in the chief population centers of Western 
Europe and on the east coast of North America, but this very occidental environment 
was most conducive to the rejection of Yiddish in favor of the local non-Jewish 
language by the younger generation. In any event, however serious these developments, 
they were hardly devastating; were it not for the political events of the 1930s and 
1940s ties with the Yiddish heartland in Eastern Europe could have led to continual 
cultural and linguistic renewal. However, the slaughter of more than five million 
Yiddish-speaking East European Jews reduced the Yiddish linguistic community by 
one half. Furthermore, many of those who survived no longer seemed motivated to 
pass the language on to a younger generation. This is perhaps better understood in the 
face of continuing deportation and emigration as well as the relatively advanced average 
age of the remnant; moreover, Yiddish was part and parcel of the stigma of East 
European origin which many of its speakers sought to shed in the post-war years. 
Numbers convey the seriousness of the situation far better than words: in 1939 
there were some two million people who spoke Yiddish living in Poland, in 1945 there 
were 350,000 left, in 1962 only 30,000. Today there are 10,000 at the most. In the 
United States, 1,051,767 foreign born persons admitted to using the Yiddish language 
at the beginning of the twentieth century — the actual number was no doubt much 
higher; in 1920 this number increased to 1,091,820 and in 1930 to 1,222,658; but in 
1940 only 924,440 were counted, and in 1960 the number had dwindled to 503,605. 
In addition Yiddish speakers of the second generation born in the United States then 
numbered 422,000, while the third generation consisted of only 39,000. This last 
figure is cause for grave concern and tends to corroborate the opinion of those who 
speak of a Yiddish language catastrophe. As they fear, a drop from more than ten 
million Yiddish speakers to say just ten thousand in the succeeding decades, would 
indeed spell the end of the language as an important vehicle for the transmission of 
culture. 

These are the developments, then, which determined the course of Yiddish studies 
in the 1940s and 1950s. Faced with the organized mass murder of family and friends 
they had left behind, East European Jewish scholars in exile found the continued study 
of the Yiddish language a more and more questionable pursuit. Many of them turned 
partly or totally to political activities, which for the most part were still carried on in 
Yiddish. Scholars who did not abandon linguistic study entirely became con- 
cerned with problems of the interaction of Yiddish with the linguistic conditions in 
their new surroundings. There emerged numerous short treatises on the preservation 
or the further evolution of the Yiddish language in countries of emigration. Only 


11 Examples of this trend can be found in the vrvo bibliography. 

1? M. Weinreich on the influence of English on Yiddish, Yidishe shprakh 1.33-46 (1941); Y. 
Fabrikant on Gallicisms in Yiddish, Yidishe shprakh 7.47-59 (1947); Kh. Lazdeyski and M. Kut- 
shinski on the influence of Spanish and Portuguese on Yiddish in Latin America, Yivo-bleter 18. 
203-14 (1941). 
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after an interlude of nearly two decades did linguistic research by Yiddish-speaking 
scholars again get under way, although now under different conditions and with 
different goals. The primary objective during the first third of the twentieth century 
had been to document the rise of the Yiddish-speaking community to a status of 
national prominence; now however it was a matter of unearthing the remains of a 
cultural and linguistic past in preparation for later analysis. Thus we see an increase in 
the number of scholarly works whose sole object is the gathering and collating of 
linguistic data, especially the kind of linguistic information that would be irretrievable 
at a later time. In this respect Yiddish studies is similar to the philological study of 
other languages and dialects threatened with extinction, as were for example the 
Eastern and Southeastern German dialects and Eastern Polish.1% 

Such activity alone however would have been unable to help Yiddish studies out 
of its dire straits. Further impetus was received by the fact that for the first time in 
two hundred years scholarship in central Europe and especially in Germany began to 
take an active interest in Yiddish. The recent discovery of a late medieval manuscript 
which contains a poem from the Hilde cycle of the Kudrun epic entitled Dukus Horant 
must be viewed as decisive for the rediscovery of Yiddish by Germanists.1% A unique 
phenomenon in the field of Yiddish linguistics, this manuscript is now preserved at 
Cambridge. Its first complete publication, in 1957, prompted scholars in the 1950s 
and 1960s to produce no fewer than six dissertations and pre-doctoral theses (Staats- 
examensarbeiten) along with about a hundred other treatises in the form of books 
and articles. The important role played by this linguistic discovery in securing a 
place for Yiddish within the broad discipline of Germanic philology is parallel to that 
of the popular collections of folk literature, whose recent publication has reawakened 
an interest in Yiddish among the general German reading public as well.*% In response 
to demands from laymen and scholars alike for more precise information, regular 
courses in Yiddish studies have been successfully reinstituted in at least six German 
universities, easily exceeding the extent of Yiddish instruction in Germany at its 
one-time zenith around the middle of the eighteenth century.’ Still larger programs 
devoted to Yiddish studies are commonly found in American and Israeli institutions 
of higher learning. These new Yiddish language centers reflect a marked change in the 
national and ethnic make-up of participating students who are increasingly from non- 
Yiddish-speaking and non-Jewish backgrounds. The same can be said for the 
Germanically-oriented branch of Yiddish research which today complements the 


73 Efforts in this regard would include the collecting of data for the Yiddish language atlases. 
104 See fn. 98, and cf. Hans Peter Althaus, in Germania Judaica, New Series, 18.25-7 (1966). 

15 A complete list of secondary literature is provided by Hans Peter Althaus, Die Cambridger 
Lówenfabel von 1382, Marburger Beitráge zur Germanistik (Marburg/Lahn 1963). 

106 Most successful of this type of literature are the books of Salcia Landmann, Der jüdische Witz 
(Olten and Freiburg/Breisgau ist ed. 1960) and Jiddisch, Das Abenteuer einer Sprache (Olten and 
Freiburg/Breisgau 1962). Both books are available in paperback. 

107 In recent years courses in Yiddish studies have been given in Berlin, Giessen, Hamburg, Heidel- 
berg, Marburg/Lahn, and Munich. In addition to these, regular programs are carried on at univer- 
sities in Amsterdam (L. Fuks), Copenhagen (R. Edelmann), and Paris (A. Derzansky). 
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remnants of native Yiddish research that springs from the roots of East European 
Jewish scholarship. 

A third branch of Yiddish studies looks upon the Yiddish language as a model 
subject for general linguistic investigation and on Yiddish studies as an ideally suited 
field for carrying out a wide variety of rudimentary analyses. Some of these were 
mentioned at the outset of this discussion: the interaction of speech and writing; social 
and historical factors as influences on linguistic development, etc. Thus far only a 
few of these problems have received adequate attention. Few have been solved. 
There remains much territory to be explored. For the time being, however, the chief 
task appears to be the collection and analysis of current data. The crucial points which 
have been won using new approaches to research and the fresh perspectives which 
suggest themselves for future work will be treated in the final section of this part of our 
study. Their implications, at least, must be touched on, before a concluding survey 
of isolated facets of Yiddish linguistics can acquaint us with the most important trends 
` of scholarship today. 


2.5 Perspectives of Contemporary Scholarship 


Just as the three directions which are now being pursued in the study of the Yiddish 
language reflect distinctly different attempts to meet the crisis in Yiddish studies, so 
it is with their respective approaches to research itself.!% 

Easiest to characterize is the data-gathering method advanced by research teams 
following in the East European Jewish tradition, compiling dictionaries and linguistic 
atlases to determine the linguistic boundaries of Yiddish-speaking areas. By virtue of 
its scope and the number of projects involved, linguistic geography must be given 
priority at the present time. In addition to two works based on an historical survey 
of the whole of the Yiddish-speaking territory in Europe and some further projects 
treating one or the other of the two branches of the language, regional surveys of 
individual dialects of Eastern or Western Yiddish are either planned or already pub- 
lished. Nevertheless the death of the two leading exponents of Yiddish linguistic 
geography, Franz J. Beranek and Uriel Weinreich, was a severe blow to the fortunes 
of the field." Signs are not favorable for any future realization of Beranek's many 
plans, but it would appear that the well-supported undertaking of a linguistic atlas for 
all of Yiddish, to be edited in New York by Marvin I. Herzog and his associates, will 
be successful. 


108 One of the chief exponents of this approach was Uriel Weinreich. Cf. “Nachruf”, Lg 43.605-10 
(1967), and ZMaF 34.378-82 (1967). 

109 Aspects of contemporary research are summarized by Hans Peter Althaus, “Jiddistik. Umriss 
einer Wissenschaft", Emuna 2.248—56 (1967). 

110 An appreciation of their work appears in Onoma 12 (1969). 

111 See also Hans Peter Althaus, in Germania Judaica 20—21.36-7 (1967). 
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On the whole, the East European scholars who are now working in New York are 
concerned with the problems of Eastern Yiddish. Their proposals for a standard 
language composed of elements drawn from both the Northern and Southern areas of 
Eastern Yiddish have found support. 

What remainssof Western Yiddish has been the concern not only of such scholars 
as Florence Guggenheim of Switzerland,"? wH. Beem of The Netherlands,!? and the 
Germanic philologist Franz J. Beranek,!4 but also of emigrants who desire to put 
their recollections in writing while there is still time. Western Yiddish scholarship, 
raising as it does questions of relevance to Germanic philology, has caught the interest 
of scholars who would otherwise be limiting themselves to the multifaceted structure 
of German and has provided them with important insights necessary to an understand- 
ing of the history of Yiddish and German alike. The study of Western Yiddish serves 
to mediate between the branches of Yiddish scholarship oriented to East European 
and Germanic philology. 

Opportunities for aligning Yiddish studies with Germanic philology had existed 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, implicit in the investigation of the literary 
documents of the Old Yiddish period and their relationship to the corresponding 
stages and levels of German language development and literary history. But until the 
middle of the present century what was lacking was a single medieval Yiddish text 
which would also prove central to the study of earlier Germanic culture: the discovery 
of the Cambridge Codex of 1382 filled this gap. Its study has led in turn to a re-evalua- 
tion of other Old Yiddish literary monuments in the light of Germanic philology, so 
that further fruits of this newly available avenue of research may be expected. 

In addition to the study of medieval texts the Germanic-philological approach 
to Yiddish studies has been concerned with the internal linguistic development of 
Western Yiddish, placing particular emphasis on the primitive and early stages of the 
language in the tradition of the historically-oriented research practiced in German- 
speaking areas. The study of extant Western Yiddish dialects in either a fragmentary 
or a completely preserved state is related to German dialectology in much the same 
way as the Yiddish dialects themselves are related to German dialects and their 
geography. Recently the study of earlier treatises and grammatical and lexicographical 
anthologies pertaining to Yiddish has provided new impetus for the investigation of 
Yiddish in terms of its history and its relationship to German (cf. p. 1368 above). 

The general structure of Yiddish and its function as a social dialect and a geo- 
12 Florence Guggenheim-Grünberg lists some of her publications dealing with Yiddish Studies in 
her Surbtaler Jiddisch, 6 Schweizer Dialekte in Text und Ton I, Deutsche Schweiz Text 4 (Frauenfeld 
1966). 
ads p^ fn. 47 above. 

114 A bibliography of Beranek's publications appears in Franz J. Beranek zu seinem 65. Geburtstag 
am 8. August 1967, 15-22 (Giessen 1967). 

us The most recent publications to appear on this topic, in each case with references to older litera- 
ture, are Heikki J. Hakkarainen, Studien zum Cambridger Codex T-S. 10. K. 22. I. Text. (Turun 


Yliopiston Julkaisuja B 104) (Turku 1967), and Walter Röll and Christoph Gerhardt, “Zur literar 
historischen Einordnung des sogenannten ‘Dukus Horant’”, DVLG 41.517-27 (1967). 
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graphically and culturally determined language are sources of interest to the third 
‘school of Yiddish studies, which sees the study of Yiddish as beneficial to general 
linguistics. Thus the investigation of the role of Yiddish in the process of bilingual 
development in new linguistic environments has been in the foreground during recent 
years.116 Several studies of bilingualism which have used Yiddish as a starting point 
have made lasting contributions to the field. 

It is difficult to say how soon Yiddish studies can acquire a store of data com- 
parable in its definitiveness to that of the other branches of linguistics, but in terms 
of its over-all theory and methodology Yiddish studies can compete favorably with 
other areas of the discipline. In recent years several research programs have been 
able to establish valuable criteria and to supply useful data in this regard.!’ Since 
World War II there has been a steady increase in scholarly interest in Yiddish, though 
in many respects it comes some three decades too late. It is an irony of history that in 
mid-century we should discover a sudden interest in Yiddish becoming more and more 
widespread among Germans. 

It should be apparent that Yiddish studies in Germany and elsewhere is not isolated. 
All can draw on the efforts and the insights of centuries past, a heritage that dates back 
to the Age of Humanism. Today, with its reputation firmly established in a long, 
historical tradition and its research centers thriving in Europe and other parts of the 
world, Yiddish studies can make a suitable and an important contribution to progress 
in the linguistic sciences. 


3. TRENDS IN YIDDISH LINGUISTICS 
3.1 Orthography, Phonology, Grammar 


Work in the field of Yiddish grammar is still centered on the problems of the unifica- 
tion of the Yiddish language."? Here, with the present scattering of the Yiddish- 
speaking community, the normalization of the orthography plays the most important 


role.” The problem of normalizing the orthography has been studied more and more 
116 The efforts of Uriel Weinreich must be stressed here, in particular his book Languages in contact, 
4th ed. (London, The Hague, Paris, 1966). A bibliography of his works is contained in ZMaF 34. 
380-2. (1967). 

11? More than once Franz J. Beranek suggested guidelines for the incorporation of Yiddish studies 
into Germanic philology, ZDPh 70.163—74 (1947-48), and “Deutsche und jiddische Philologie", Nach- 
richten der Giessener Hochschulgesellschaft 30.127—39 (1961). 

13 Among others: Y. Mark, “Problems in the standardization of literary Yiddish", Yidishe 
shprakh 18.33-50 (1958) (in Yiddish), and M. Schaechter, “Dr. Shlomo Birnbaum's contributions to 
the standardization of the Yiddish language", Yidishe shprakh 22.33—43 (1962) (in Yiddish). 

1? A lively discussion on Yiddish orthography is contained in articles by K. Ginninger, in Yidishe 
shprakh 11.30-8 (1951); by Y. Mark and M. Weinreich, in Yidishe shprakh 19.passim (1959), and the 
separate investigations by Y. Mark and J. Levine on the use of the comma, in Yidishe shprakh 13 
(1953) and 14 (1954) clarify matters as well. An exhibit arranged by the YIvo gave an overview of the 
developments, see Z. Szajkowski, “The history of Yiddish orthography of 1936: An exhibit at the vivo 
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intensively since the beginning of this century. On September 1, 1936, after years of 
preparation, a system for a standard Yiddish orthography developed by YIVO to- 
gether with the Central Yiddish School Community of Poland was announced. The 
difficulties in implementing this system in the years following arose mainly from the 
fact that its use could only be a voluntary matter. In 1958 on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the conference of Tshernovits, which had also dealt with orthographical problems, 
the Komisye durkhtsufirn dem eynheytlekhn yidishn oysleyg was created. Its goal was 
to implement the orthographic reform already agreed upon in 1936. Its work Yidisher 
ortografisher vegvayzer (New York 1961) combines a discussion of the basis of a 
standardized orthography by Max Weinreich and an orthographical dictionary by 
Mordkhe Schaechter. In spite of the work of this Commission, developments in the 
central area of the standardization of the Yiddish language are not yet completed, as 
can be seen from the fact that the Groyser verterbukh fun der yidisher shprakh (GV YS) 
has not adopted the YIVO orthography but diverges from it on several points.120 The 
deviations from the YIVO orthography on the part of GV YS are based on the principle 
that useful orthographical traditions should not be needlessly abandoned, and that 
consideration must be given to the reader, and result from an inquiry that the editors 
of the dictionary conducted in 1959. In particular there are five main differences: beyz 
for b is supplied with dagesh; between two vovs and a third vov a silent alef is inserted; 
a silent alef also stands before vov and yud in word medial syllable-initial position; 
words that are deemed to constitute a single logical and semantic unit are written 
together rather than apart (e.g. tsurikvegs not tsurik vegs); the hyphen is used in a 
manner that is inconsistent with the YIVO rules. GVYS thus departed so far from 
YIVO practices that it could not appear as a YIVO publication, even though YIVO 
had played an important part in planning and developing the dictionary project. This 
demonstrates how difficult orthographic reform is outside of a formal educational 
system. Even more laborious under these circumstances is the dissemination of a 
normalized pronunciation, both on the Yiddish stage and in formal cultural activities. 
The difficulty is compounded by the large number of small linguistic communities.!?! 

In the areas of grammar which have been studied more closely in the last few years, 
the intonation and phonemics of the Yiddish language play a major role. The different 
accents of the Sephardic and the Ashkenazic pronunciation of Hebrew and the far- 
reaching changes of phonemic structure in the Hebraisms of Yiddish compared with 
their equivalents in Hebrew have inspired several explanations. Unlike other theories, 
that proposed by Daniel Leibel in one of the latest studies of the subject, “On Ash- 
kenazic stress" (1965), confirms the view that the German language had an influence 


Institue for Jewish Research", Tsukunft 70.484—8 (1965) (in Yiddish). A special problem is presented 
by the necessity of paralleling the Yiddish graphemic system with a Latin transliteration and tran- 
scription system. Cf. also the discussion in Yidishe shprakh 7-9 (1947-49) passim, and U. Weinreich 
“Note on transcription, transliteration and citation of titles", The field of Yiddish Y.vi-viii (1954). 
120 Y,A. Yofe and Y. Mark, eds., Groyser verterbukh fun der yidisher shprakh I.vii, xxii-xxiii (New 
York 1961). 

121 See Y. Mark and U. Weinreich, in Yidishe shprakh 11.1-25, 26-9 (1951). 
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on the formation of the new accent patterns, although this change was determined by 
tendencies in Hebrew itself.122 Other languages too have influenced the development of 
the phonemic patterns of Yiddish. The influence of Slavic on the development of 
Yiddish phonemic structure was described by Roman Jakobson.1% 

Besides individual phonological studies, phonemic analyses have been made. 
They deal, however, not with the newly created standard language and its usage, but 
with the phonemic systems of Yiddish dialects.% Three works deserve special men- 
tion: Uriel Weinreich’s study of the phonemic structure of a Podolian-Yiddish 
dialect,?5 Florence Guggenheim-Griinberg’s investigation into the phonology of 
Surbtal-Yiddish,1* and Claus J. Hutterer’s description of the phonology of Yiddish 
in the regions of Buda and Pest.!? Unlike these studies, Franz J. Beranek’s book 
Das Pinsker Jiddisch und seine Stellung im Gesamtjiddischen Sprachraum, published 
about the same time (Berlin 1958), as well as his shorter study “Zur Geschichte des 
jiddischen Vokalismus”,!** offer only a continuation of Neo-Grammarian research 
traditions. 

In the fields of morphology and syntax, both of which are focal points in current 
linguistic research, there have been very few works written. Some, like Beatrice 
Wycoff’s dissertation, A study in inflectional morphologic development: Old and 
Middle Yiddish (1964), deal moreover with historical material.” The nominal 
plurals, as well as the types of adverbs, have been studied by Yudel Mark.1% Paul 
Wexler researched "Slavic influence in the grammatical functions of three Yiddish 
verbal prefixes".331 Mordkhe Schaechter in Aktionen im Jiddischen, a longer work 
submitted as a dissertation in Vienna in 1951, investigated the differences in verbal 
structure in their semantic aspects."? An article by Schaechter based on this work 
was published at the same time as Uriel Weinreich's “Tsurik tsu aspektn"!?3 which 
points to Schaechter's contribution. 


122 Daniel Leibel, “On Ashkenazic stress", The field of Yiddish 11.63—72 (The Hague 1965). See 
further, U. Weinreich, “Stress and word structure in Yiddish”, The field of Yiddish, 1.1—27 (1954); and 
“Notes on the Yiddish rise-fall intonation contour", For Roman Jakobson, 633-43 (The Hague 1956). 
123 Roman Jakobson, “Yiddish sound structure in its Slavic environment”, Yidishe shprakh 12.70-83 
(1953) (in Yiddish), reprinted in Yuda A. Yofe-bukh, 207-20 (New York 1958). 

14^ U, Weinreich, “A retrograde sound shift in the guise of a survival: An aspect of Yiddish vowel 
development", Miscelánea homenaje a Andre Martinet, Estructuralismo e historia 11.221—67 (La 
Laguna 1958); Y.A. Yofe, “The cand (sounds in Yiddish", Yidishe shprakh 21.1—8 (1961) (in Yiddish); 
P. Trost, “Yiddish in Bohemia and Moravia: The vowel question", The field of Yiddish 11.87—91 (1965). 
125 U. Weinreich, “The phonemic structure of a Podolian Yiddish dialect”, Yidishe shprakh 13.121-31 
(1953) (in Yiddish), reprinted in Yuda A. Yofe-bukh, 221-31 (New York 1958). 

126 Florence Guggenheim-Grünberg, “Zur Phonologie des Surbtaler Jiddischen”, Phonetica 2.86—108 
(1958). 

127 C.J. Hutterer, “The phonology of Budapest Yiddish", The field of Yiddish YL.116-46 (1965). 
128 ZMaF 31.260-74 (1965). 

129 Summary in Dissertation Abstracts 24.3332 (1964). 

180 “The plural of nouns”, Yidishe shprakh 14.80—92, 120-6 (1954); 15.5-11, 58-63, 65-79 (1955) (in 
Yiddish); "Kinds of adverbs”, Yidishe shprakh 22.1-18 (1962) (in Yiddish). 

131 Linguistics 7.83—93 (1964). 

133 Summary in Yidishe shprakh 12.11-17, 83-9 (1952) (in Yiddish). 

13  Yidishe shprakh 12.97—103 (1952) (in Yiddish). 
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This short survey of works on Yiddish grammar shows that the study of grammar 
has not been the major focus of Yiddish linguistics.* At present, research is concen- 
trated on other fields, such as lexicology and dialectology. There, large team projects 
and many individual studies are being carried out, a report of which will now be 
given. 


3.2 Lexicology 


It is not without a touch of tragedy that a comprehensive Yiddish dictionary has only 
now become possible when the greater part of the Yiddish-speaking community has 
been exterminated or forced into assimilation. Since 1952 there has been a center for 
the Groyser verterbukh fun der yidisher shprakh, which has set itself the task of compil- 
ing a comprehensive dictionary of the Yiddish language of all periods. The project 
aims at a dictionary similar to the other great national dictionaries, but the resources 
allow only an approximation of this plan. After scarcely fifteen years two volumes 
have already been published.1% They comprise one fifth of the total vocabulary, which 
is estimated at 200,000 lemmata. There are, however, gaps in the treatment, especially 
as regards Old Yiddish and Western Yiddish. 

Lexical material is classified in four ways: grammatically and according to its 
pronunciation, philologically, sociolinguistically, and geolinguistically. The gram- 
matical explanations are concise but sufficient. With substantives, for example, the 
gender, indicated by the article, as well as the plural form and the peculiarities of the 
diminutive are given. Notes on pronunciation are always to be found for Hebraisms, 
as well as in all cases where regional differences existed and are determinable. The 
etymology is given in the case of simple words, but not for compounds. Words of 
Germanic-German origin receive very brief etymological notes (for example, avek, 
oykh, oys). Often no comment is made on the etymology of Slavicisms if it is already 
clear. In any case, Yiddish etymology is such a difficult matter that in a large dictionary 
it can only be treated peripherally. Words belonging to the modern international 
vocabulary such as prográm can for example be derived from different languages and 
in different genders: masculine from Polish, feminine from Russian, and neuter from 
German. Since it occurs in all three genders in Yiddish, three different routes of 
borrowing must be determined. For Hebraisms, the dictionary often quotes a passage 
from the Talmud or other writing through which the word possibly entered Yiddish. 
This method, even though somewhat speculative, is quite informative. The socio- 
linguistic comments serve mainly to illuminate the lower vocabulary, which is sub- 
divided into common, coarse, and vulgar language. In the remarks on linguistic 
134 Among other works on Yiddish grammar are by Dan I. Slobin, “Some aspects of the use of 
pronouns of address in Yiddish", Word 19.193-202 (1963); and L. Zamet, “The past perfect and 
future perfect”, Yidishe shprakh 26.19-25 (1966) (in Yiddish). 

15 Yuda A. Vote, and Yudel Mark, eds., Groyser verterbukh fun der yidisher shprakh, 2 vols. (New 


York, 1961, 1966). Cf. also G. Winer, “The great dictionary of the Yiddish language", Jewish Book 
Annual 20.53-6 (1962-63). 
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geography, the dictionary does not employ the controversial linguistic categories of the 
dialects of the European Yiddish landscape, but rather geographical notions and 
popular designations. Since the geography of the Yiddish vocabulary has so far only 
been studied in relatively few examples, the use of this classification safeguards 
against speculative conclusions. On the other hand, it introduces still another element 
of inaccuracy. 

The authors themselves regret the time lag between publication of the first and 
second volumes. Under normal circumstances an interval of five years between such 
large volumes would not be excessive. But the situation of the Yiddish-speaking 
community, for which the dictionary is primarily intended, is such that each year’s 
delay is costly. Work is being continued as rapidly as possible. A still more intensive 
processing of the already existent material was started with the second volume, when 
financial support was widened and the practical work institutionalized through an 
Institut far Yidisher leksikografye at the City College of New York. The work now 
being done includes those areas that have so far been insufficiently treated. The 
publication of the third volume will be a new high point in Yiddish lexicography. 

Beside this, the biggest lexicographic enterprise ever in the history of Yiddish 
linguistics, Uriel Weinreich's Modern English-Yiddish Yiddish-English dictionary 
(New York 1968) is the second landmark in contemporary Yiddish lexicography. 
Weinreich’s posthumously published work makes all earlier Yiddish-English dic- 
tionaries obsolete. It is regarded not only as the best existing Yiddish dictionary, but 
also as one of the most outstanding works in present-day lexicography. The dic- 
tionary is immensely attractive for its semantic descriptions, often illustrated with 
examples, and for its system of presenting word usage: its phonetic, morphological, 
syntactic, and stylistic information can be exploited by the user to the best possible 
advantage. 

In addition, numerous other lexicological collections have been published, in 
which historically, geographically, or materially more specialized parts of the Yiddish 
vocabulary are dealt with 129 

New editions of many Yiddish texts have in the last few years been supplied with 
wordlists, glossaries, and dictionaries. A dictionary for the complete Cambridge 
verses has still to be compiled, but it is being prepared for several texts of the manu- 
script." In their new editions by Leo Fuks, Shmuelbukh and Melokhim-bukh have 
received different lexical appendices ranging from text-bound wordlists to specialized 
dictionaries.1% Even the Yiddish classics, in editions of the early and mid nineteen- 


575 Surveys of Yiddish lexicography that have recently appeared: Shlomo Noble, “Yiddish lexico- 
graphy”, Jewish Book Annual 19.17-22 (1961-62), and H.P. Althaus, “Probleme und Ergebnisse der 
jiddischen Lexikographie”, ZMaF 35.320-32 (1968). 

1 A dictionary for the Dukus Horant is being prepared by Walter Röll, Hamburg. 

3$ L, Fuks (ed.), Das Schemuelbuch des Mosche Esrim Wearba. Ein biblisches Epos aus dem 15. 
Jahrhundert. Introduction and critical apparatus by Felix Falk, 2 vols. Publications of the Biblio- 
theca Rosenthaliana 2. (Assen 1965). 
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fifties, contain comprehensive dictionaries, called fartaytshungen or derklerungen.*3 
The glossary of Bernstein’s collection of proverbs has developed into something of a 
curiosity, having been reprinted many times in recent years, sometimes independently 
of the collection itself.140 All this points to the fact that it will in future be necessary to 
provide Yiddish texts with lexical commentaries. Text-oriented wordlists have the 
advantage of being aids to reading, translation, and interpretation, while the alpha- 
betically arranged glossary supplies uniform information about all aspects of voca- 
bulary. 

Local and regional collections of vocabulary and dictionaries in the last ten years 
have, remarkably enough, been made only for Western Yiddish dialects. Such 
Western Yiddish dictionaries are especially important, because Western Yiddish — 
traces of which survived until the middle of this century — is disappearing even faster 
than Eastern Yiddish and Yiddish overseas. Moreover, the peculiarities of local and 
regional Eastern Yiddish vocabulary have been assiduously assembled by and in- 
corporated into GV YS, while Western Yiddish words have not been covered in this 
way. Two small collections of Western Yiddish words have been published, by authors 
who could still draw essentially from their own knowledge. In 1962 Jehuda Leopold 
Frank published a booklet entitled Loschen hakodesch, which is a collection of the 
vocabulary of the Yiddish-speaking community of Flacht, near Diez on the river 
Lahn.“ In 1966 Arthur Zivy published Elsässer Jiddisch, the major part of which 
consists of an extensive vocabulary. In the same year, after more than forty years 
in press, Leopold Schnitzler's Prague dissertation on Prager Judendeutsch appeared.!4? 
Besides a grammatical section, the book contains a dictionary of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Prague Yiddish, divided in the manner of Gerzon according to the 
different parts of speech. The most comprehensive regional dictionary of the Western 
branch of Yiddish was published by H. Beem in 1967 with the title Resten van een 
taa]. ^* Thus Netherlands Yiddish, and especially Amsterdam Yiddish, is now repre- 
sented in two large works: in the 1915 book Het Joodsch in Nederland by J.L. Voor- 
zanger and J. E. Polak, and in Beem's modestly titled woordenboekje. The investiga- 
tion of Northwest Yiddish, then, has progressed further than that of every other 
Western Yiddish dialect. Werner Weinberg's collection Die Reste des Jüdischdeut- 
schen deals with the entire Western Yiddish language area. 


133 Sholem Aleichem, Oysgeveylte verk, vol. 2 (1952); Y.L. Peretz, Oysgeveylte verk, vol. 3 (Warsaw 
1956). 

140 Salcia Landmann, Jiddisch. Das Abenteuer einer Sprache. (Olten and Freiburg i. Br. 1962.) 
The pocket edition of this has appeared (Munich 1964). In both books Bernstein's glossary to his 
collection of proverbs is reprinted separately and to some extent changed in phonetic structure. 
II Loschen hakodesch. Jüdisch-deutsche Ausdrücke, Sprichwörter und Redensarten der Nassauischen 
Landsjuden (Cholon 1962). 

12 Jüdisch-deutsche Sprichwörter und Redensarten. [Title on jacket: Elsässer Jiddisch.) (Basel 1966). 
V3 Prager Judendeutsch. Ein Beitrag zur Erforschung des älteren Prager Judendeutsch in lautlicher und 
insbesondere in lexikalischer Beziehung. Adalbert Stifter Co., Munich. Publications of the Scientific 
division, 12 (Gráfelfing bei München 1966). 

144 Sche’eriet. Resten van een taal. Woordenboekje van het Nederlandse Jidisch (Assen 1967). 

145 Die Reste des Jüdischdeutschen. Studia Delitzschiana 12. (Stuttgart 1969). 
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Work in Yiddish dialectology has made great advances in recent years. In particular, 
research on the geographical distribution of Yiddish dialects has become the subject 
of several projects, some of which are on a large scale. They are all concerned with 
the state of the language that prevailed in Europe in the first third of this century. 
Research has not yet been possible into the geolinguistic aspects of the spread of 
Yiddish into all five continents as a result of political events, but its sociolinguistic 
aspects have been studied. As far as North America is concerned, two publications 
exist concerning the role of Yiddish as an immigrant language; both are by Joshua A. 
Fishman: Yiddish in America (1965)** and the Yiddish sections of the anthology 
Language loyalty in the United States (1966).17 

In geolinguistic research atlas projects play the major role. Their propagation is a 
consequence of the general situation of the Yiddish language in the twentieth century. 
The already-mentioned regional atlas of the Yiddish language in the U.S.S.R. by 
L. Vilenkin (1931) is an early example of the application of geolinguistic methods in 
Yiddish studies, although the designation of language atlas was hardly justified by the 
minor variations and the eclectic method of presentation. À survey of thecartographic 
studies of the historical Yiddish language area shows, besides this pioneering work, a 
considerable number of greater or smaller works, published or in preparation, com- 
plementing or competing with one another. The most ambitious and the most 
promising undertaking was founded by Uriel Weinreich and is now being conducted 
from New York by Marvin I. Herzog, The language and culture atlas of Ashkenazic 
Jewry. This atlas which deals with the entire European Yiddish-speaking area is 
nearing completion. Inasmuch as the Weinreich-Herzog data were gathered in direct 
interviews with informants, their atlas will be much more current and valid than the 
Westjiddischer Sprachatlas of Franz J. Beranek, who obtained most of his information 
through indirect questioning.“° A companion to Beranek’s study is Jean Jofen's 1954 
New York dissertation, published as a Linguistic atlas of Eastern European Yiddish 
(1963). 5! Both atlases facilitate an over-all view of the language but both contain 
some doubtful facts. Beranek's atlas is not meant to present the geographical distri- 
bution of linguistic phenomena as objectively as possible, but rather to confirm his 


ue Yiddish in America. Socio-linguistic description and analysis (Bloomington and The Hague 1965). 
147 Language loyalty in the United States. The maintenance and perpetuation of non-English mother 
tongues by American ethnic and religious groups (The Hague 1966). 

18 Cf. the summary by H.P. Althaus in Germania Judaica NF 21-22.36-7 (1967). 

149 Uriel Weinreich, “Concerning a new language and culture atlas of Ashkenazic Jewry”, Di goldene 
keyt 37.47-57 (1960) (in Yiddish); and “Mapping a culture", Columbia University Forum 6/3.17-21 
(1963). 

150 Marburg 1965. See also Florence Guggenheim-Grünberg, in ZMaF 33.353-7 (1966); Franz 
J. Beranek, ZMaF 35.146-8 (1968); Florence Guggenheim-Grünberg, ZMaF 35.148 ff. (1968). 

131 Jean B. Jofen, The dialectological makeup of East European Yiddish: Phonological and lexico- 
logical criteria. Microfilm Diss. No. 6639, Columbia University (New York 1954); and A linguistic 
atlas of Eastern European Yiddish, with a Foreword by Hans Kurath (New York 1963). 
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own views mainly as regards linguistic history." In contrast, the atlas of Uriel 
Weinreich and Marvin I. Herzog is designed primarily as a research tool. 

Besides the two already mentioned, two more atlases are in preparation. One of 
the Southwest Yiddish-speaking area by Florence Guggenheim-Grünberg is already 
in manuscript form." Another atlas being worked on by J. Bihari and C.J. Hutterer 
covers Hungarian Yiddish.15* Marvin I. Herzog's book The Yiddish language in 
Northern Poland" may be considered an indirect language atlas. Its several hundred 
maps, however, were designed expressly for the author's geolinguistic and linguistic- 
historical study and therefore their value to atlas research can be regarded as ex- 
hausted. 

Although in the last ten years the language atlas projects have played the main role 
in Yiddish linguistics and dialectology, they have been accompanied, even more than 
the lexicographical enterprises, by varied studies advancing linguistic theory and 
method. It was with Yiddish dialect material that Uriel Weinreich tested his thinking 
about the theory of dialectology. His conclusions, published in 1952 as a reply to the 
provocative question “Is a structural dialectology possible?” ,156 brought in a new and 
so far the most important phase in the history of dialectology. Among the theoretical 
works are: Juda A. Jofe's “Dating the origin of Yiddish dialects"!5? and Uriel Wein- 
reich’s “Culture geography at a distance",!55 as well as Max Weinreich’s treatise “On 
the dynamics of Yiddish dialect formation" 5? and Marvin I. Herzog's “Channels of 
systematic extinction in Yiddish dialects”.1 The latter two demonstrate basic 
questions by means of selected examples. 

Research in Western Yiddish, which is of especial interest in this anthology, was 
given a decisive prompting by Max Weinreich in 1953, when he attempted a summary 
and classification.!# This research has been extended by linguists working in Western 
Europe.!9?? In the last few years also the eastern dialects of Western Yiddish, namely 


152 See H.P. Althaus, in Germania Judaica NF 21/22.37 (1967). 

158 (Concerning the atlas by Florence Guggenheim see For Max Weinreich on his seventieth birthday, 
72ff. (The Hague 1964). 

154 Concerning the atlas by Bihari and Hutterer see ZMaF 32.131 (1965). 

15 The Yiddish language in Northern Poland: Its geography and history (Bloomington and The 
Hague 1965). 

156 Word 10.388-400 (1954). Also reprinted in: Readings in the sociology of language, ed. by Joshua 
A. Fishman, 305-19 (The Hague 1968). 

1? The field of Yiddish, 1.102-21 (1954). 

158 “Culture geography at a distance. Some of the problems in the study of East European Jewry”, 
Symposion on language and culture: Proceedings of the 1962 Annual Spring Meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society, ed. by Viola E. Garfield and Wallace L. Chafe, 27-39 (Seattle 1963). 

159 The field of Yiddish 11.73—86 (1965). 

19 For Max Weinreich on his seventieth birthday, 93-107 (The Hague 1964). 

161 “Roshe-prokim vega mayrevdikn yidish", Yidishe shprakh 13.35-69 (1953), Reprinted with an 
addendum in Yuda A. Yofe-bukh, 158-94 (New York 1958) (in Yiddish). 

162 Cf. above sections 2.2 and 2.5 and notes 45, 47, 111. 
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those of Czechoslovakia1% and Hungary,!# have been dealt with repeatedly. Eastern 
Yiddish has — even more than Western Yiddish — been the subject of linguistic 
analysis. Uriel Weinreich, in his book Languages in contact, was the first to deal with 
the problems of bilingual and multilingual contacts and interferences on a broad 
basis. He pursued these problems in studies arising out of his New York Yiddish 
Atlas project. Weinreich too is the author of most and the most important studies 
in this field, for example “Sabesdiker-losn in Yiddish: A problem of linguistic affinity" 
(1952),156 “Yiddish and colonial German in Eastern Europe: The differential impact 
of Slavic" (1958),1% or “Four riddles in bilingual dialectology” (1963). Hans Peter 
Althaus has taken up the questions raised by Weinreich and tried to exemplify them 
with Western Yiddish material in “Exempla kontrastiver Sprachgeographie des 
Jiddischen und Deutschen" 199 This contrastive dialectology stands in close proximity 
to research into linguistic interference, which, given its preoccupation with the com- 
ponent parts of Yiddish, has always been a central area in Yiddish linguistics, and 
one advanced by much research other than that contrasting dialectal phenomena 1" 


3.4 The History of Yiddish 


The third and last field of intensive research at present concerns the history of the 
Yiddish language, not as a continuation of historical traditions, but as a preliminary 
to a badly needed complete presentation. Max Weinreich has made attempts at an 
adequate linguistic description of the phenomenon in synchronic cross-sections. He has 
analyzed the forms of Yiddish — emotional and intellectual, written and oral, bound 
and unbound; investigated Yiddish as a cultural and a colloquial language; and studied 
its regional and social variants and their historical forms. His attention has focused 
on the problem of the combination of various components in Yiddish, on the function 


13 Franz J. Beranek, “Sprachgeographie des Jiddischen in der Slowakei", Zeitschrift für Phonetik 
und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft 3.25-46 (1949); Pavel Trost, “Yiddish in Bohemia and Moravia: 
the vowel question”, The field of Yiddish 11.87-91 (1965); and Uriel Weinreich, “Western traits in 
Transcarpathian Yiddish", For Max Weinreich on his seventieth birthday, 245-64 (The Hague, 1964). 
164 Paul L. Garvin, “The dialect geography of Hungarian Yiddish", The field of Yiddish 11.92—115 
(1965); and C.J. Hutterer, “The phonology of Budapest Yiddish’, ibid., 116-46. 

15 Languages in contact. Findings and problems (New York 1953). 

186 Word 8.360-77 (1955). 

167 American contributions to the Fourth International Congress of Slavicists, 369-421 (The Hague 
1958). 

168 American contributions to the Fifth International Congress of Slavicists 1.335—9 (The Hague 1963); 
and his “Multilingual dialectology and the new Yiddish atlas", AnL 4.6-22 (1963). 

199 Fifth World Congress of Jewish studies. Abstracts of papers (Jerusalem 1969). 

170 A few examples from more recent investigation: H.P. Althaus, *Wortgeographische und sprach- 
soziologische Studien zum jiddischen Lehnwortschatz im Deutschen", ZDS 21.20-41 (1965), and 
*Lehnwortgeographie und Entlehnungsvorgang”, ZMaF 34.226-39 (1967); H. Blanc, “Some Yiddish 
influences in Israeli Hebrew”, The field of Yiddish, T1.185-201 (1965); M. Kosover, Arabic elements in 
Palestinian Yiddish: The Old Ashkenazic Jewish community in Palestine, its history and its language 
(Jerusalem 1966). 
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of Hebrew, the Jewish-Romance languages, and the German and Slavic elements. Of 
great importance is the analysis of the interrelation of these factors under the in- 
fluence of extralinguistic phenomena such as social and cultural conditions and political 
and economic situations and developments. Max Weinreich’s investigations attempted 
a complete portrait of Yiddish from the historical point of view, creating new dimen- 
sions in Yiddish linguistics and redefining the outlines of its research field. This 
emphasis is expressed in the title of his report “The history of the Yiddish language: 
Structure and cultural background”,!” as well as in his completed but still unpublished 
book History of the Yiddish language: concepts-facts-methods."? Weinreich has 
worked towards his goal with major and minor works. His 1940 survey of the 
Yiddish language” was preceded by the essay “Form versus psychic function in 
Yiddish: A study in the ‘spirit of language” ” and followed by “Ashkenaz: The 
Yiddish period in Jewish history", “Yidishkayt and Yiddish: On the impact of 
religion on language in Ashkenazic Jewry”,176 and “The reality of Jewishness versus 
the ghetto myth: The sociolinguistic roots of Yiddish". In these works he asks and 
answers questions about the linguistic separation of the Ashkenazic Jews, about the 
amazing development of a Jewish language in Central Europe, and about its social 
and cultural background. Closely related to these works of Max Weinreich are his 
others, “Fundamentals in the history of Yiddish" 178 and “History of the Yiddish lan- 
guage: The problems and their implications”.17? Of particular importance is the anal- 
ysis of “Prehistory and early history of Yiddish",!9? because Weinreich reckons pre- 
history as beginning in the first thousand years A.D. and history as commencing in the 
mid-thirteenth century. Other researchers, by contrast, place the beginning of Yiddish 
aslate as the seventeenth century. This new appraisal of historical linguistic knowledge 
is closely linked with the clarification of the part played by the Romance substratum in 
Yiddish. It must be viewed in the light of the existence of several Jewish subcultures 
and language regions in the Eurasian area. The Sephardic culture in Spain marks the 
extreme western, the Judaeo-Persian culture in Persia the extreme eastern points of 
the former culturally and linguistically varied Jewish world. In its northern area, 
Western and Southern Jewish-Romance languages (Western Laaz and Southern Laaz 
— Jewish Old French and Jewish Old Italian) converged with preserved Hebrew- 
Aramaic elements and influential German dialects of the High Middle Ages. This 


"i The American Philosophical Society. Year Book 1955, 369-73 (Philadelphia 1956). 

172 Reports have appeared occasionally in Yedies fun YIVO (New York). 

178 “Yidish”, Algemeyne entsiklopedye, Yidn 2.23-90 (Paris 1940) (in Yiddish). 

V^ Occident and Orient. Gaster anniversary volume, 532-8 (London 1936). 

V5 Yivo-bleter 35.7-17 (1951). 

“e Mordecai M. Kaplan jubilee volume, 481-514 (New York 1953), reprinted in Readings in the 
sociology of language, ed. by Joshua A. Fishman, 382-413 (The Hague 1968). 

17 To honor Roman Jakobson 3.2199-211 (The Hague 1967). 

18 Yidishe shprakh 14.97-110 (1954); 15.12—19 (1955) (in Yiddish). 

18 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 103.563—70 (1959). 

180 “Pre-history and early history of Yiddish: Facts and conceptual framework", The field of Yiddish 
1.73-101 (1954). 
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meeting took place in the Rhineland, in an area that the Jews themselves called Loter 
(Lotharingia). A similar process took: place in the West Slavic area, which the Jews 
called Knaan. There a Jewish variant of West Slavic arose, Knaanic. The rise and 
development of Yiddish is only to be understood against the complex background of 
these early Jewish linguistic and cultural conditions in Central Europe and of the 
further influence of the German, Slavic, and Hebrew languages.!*! 

With these investigations Max Weinreich has created a new framework for Yiddish 
language history. Other researchers have proceeded to fill many of the remaining 
gaps. Along with surveys like S. A. Birnbaum’s "Specimens of Yiddish from eight 
centuries”,182 special mention must be made of the monographs which have been con- 
cerned with all epochs of Yiddish linguistic history but which are concentrated round 
subjects in Old Yiddish (Cambridge Verses), 1% in Middle Yiddish,1% and in Modern 
Yiddish (the literary language of the nineteenth century).1% These works of historical 
linguistics show the Yiddish language as a phenomenon with a long history.15% They 
take it out of the darkness of the standard language handed down by a small group of 
users and differentiate it from the surrounding languages. All this is happening at a 
time when new discoveries are pushing the beginning of Yiddish further and further 
back in history, whereby the end is already in sight. Seldom has a language been 
found that can elucidate so well not only the rise but also the decline of language as 


131 Cf. also Max Weinreich, “The Jewish languages of romance stock and their relation to earliest 
Yiddish”, RomPh 9.403-28 (1955-56), and “Yiddish-Knaanic-Slavic: The basic relationships", For 
Roman Jakobson, 622-32 (The Hague 1956). 

182 The field of Yiddish 11.1—23 (1965). 

13 The literature on the Cambridge MS is listed in: Hp Althaus, Die Cambridger Léwenfabel von 
1382 (Marburg 1969). M. Kosover, “Gleanings from the vocabulary of a fifteenth century Yiddish 
manuscript collection of customs", For Max Weinreich, 368-455 (The Hague 1964) (in Yiddish). 
S. A. Wolf, *Studien zum Vokalismus des álteren Jiddisch", Phonetica 8.31—54 (1962). 

184 Shlomo Noble, “Hebraisms in the Yiddish of seventeenth century central Ashkenaz”, For Max 
Weinreich, 411-1 (The Hague 1964) (in Yiddish). M. Piekarz, “On Yiddishism in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries", Goldene keyt 39.168--80 (1964) (in Yiddish). Ilse Z. Sand, “A linguistic 
comparison of five versions of the Mayse-bukh (sixteenth-eighteenth centuries)", The field of Yiddish 
11.24—48 (1965). 

155 M. Altbauer, "The Yiddish rimes of Kh. N. Bialik: A manifestation of the trend toward Standard 
Yiddish”, The field of Yiddish 11.182-4 (1965). Y. Mark, “Neologisms in the writings of Max Wein- 
reich”, For Max Weinreich, 435-2 (The Hague 1964) (in Yiddish); “Some traits of sentence con- 
struction in Sholem Aleichem”, Yidishe shprakh 25.33-45 (1965) (in Yiddish); “Characteristic traits of 
Sholem Aleichem’s grammar", Yidishe shprakh 26.39—47 (1966) (in Yiddish); “The gerundive, parti- 
ciple and infinitive in Sholem Aleichem", Yidishe shprakh 25.67—82 (1965) (in Yiddish); “Several basic 
traits of the language of Sholem Aleichem", Yidishe shprakh 26.1-19 (1966); and “The language of 
Mendele Moykher-Sforim", Yidishe shprakh 27.1-17 (1967) (in Yiddish). E. Spivak, “Peretz and the 
Yiddish literary language", Sovetish heymland 5.vii, 138-45 (1965) (in Yiddish), and *Sholem Aleichem 
and the Yiddish language", Ibid., 6.xii, 116-22 (1966). Zosa Szajkowski, “The struggle for Yiddish 
during World War I: The attitude of German Jewry”, Leo Baeck Institute Year Book 9.131—58 (1964). 
1$ Also: Y. Mark, “Toward the history of the Yiddish literary language", Atereth Shlomo: Shlomo 
Bickel Jubilee Book, ed. by M. Starkman, 121-43 (New York 1967) (in Yiddish). M. Shapiro, “Several 
characteristics of standard literary Yiddish in the Soviet Union", Sovetish heymland 7.iii, 141-7 (1967) 
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such. In this situation one can understand the preference in dialectology for syn- 
chronic Yiddish linguistics centered on the present-day language. Historical lin- 
guistics has the same good prospects for the future as it has at present. But the scope 
for dialectological research is getting smaller and smaller every day. 


NETHERLANDIC AND FRISIAN 


WILLIAM Z. SHETTER 


When the editors of the present volume of Current Trends undertook the task of 
distributing the languages of Western Europe into appropriate chapters, they followed 
customary usage in the English-speaking world in calling one of them ‘Dutch, Flemish, 
and Frisian’. My request on accepting this assignment that Dutch and Flemish be 
subsumed under the less well-known label ‘Netherlandic’ perhaps calls for clarification 
of necessary terminology. The separation into two distinct if closely related languages 
implied by ‘Dutch and Flemish’ is supported neither by linguistic reality nor by 
accepted usage in The Netherlands and Belgium. The native term Nederlands refers 
to the ideally identical standard language of The Netherlands and the northern half of 
Belgium. Although a distinction is commonly made between Nederlands and Vlaams 
when referring to geographical, folkloristic, or literary distinctions between North and 
South, for most speakers it makes no better sense to talk about two languages than it 
does for English speakers to say — tired jokes notwithstanding — that ‘English’ is 
spoken over there but ‘American’ over here. Nederlands is in fact a broader term than 
"English' in referring to all areas, e.g. art, in which the two countries have a common 
cultural heritage. The fact that the official native name of the language happens to be 
the term also used for what pertains specifically to the North is due to a series of 
historical circumstances, but it does give rise to some sociological complications which 
will be taken up again below. The difficulty in matching Nederlands with “Dutch” is 
simply that the English word does not normally refer to Belgium at all. Although the 
problem of the terminology in English seems destined to be debated without end, 
*Netherlandic' is probably the best match and is finding increasing acceptance. Peter 
King's useful annual commentary on Netherlandic linguistic and literary production 
in The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies was entitled “Dutch and Flemish 
Studies’ up to 1961, from 1962 ‘Netherlands Studies’ and starting in 1965 ‘Nether- 
landic Studies.’ It will no doubt be some time, though, before its academic pallor has 
worn off to the extent that anyone would feel natural saying “The people next to me 
were speaking Netherlandic’. 


NETHERLANDIC 


The Netherlands and Belgium together have a long and distinguished tradition of 
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work on the languages spoken in that area, and their strategic location has always led 
to active participation in every intellectual trend and indeed to the initiation of some. 
The volume and diversity of published material having some connection with Nether- 
landic in its widest sense has reached such proportions that one might pardonably feel 
some inadequacy when faced with the task of displaying its range and spirit in one 
brief chapter. Fortunately this task is immeasurably lightened by the existence of a 
little book which in just over a hundred pages presents, in English, a lucid and thor- 
ough survey of precisely the subject to be focused on here. C.B. van Haeringen’s 
Netherlandic language research: Men and works in the study of Dutch (1960) covers the 
traditional fields of history, lexicology, dialectology, grammar, and onomastics, 
concentrating on the period since 1920. Its thoroughness and orderliness show the 
hand of one who has been active in the field during the entire period to be covered 
here and who for many years has edited De Nieuwe Taalgids. The frequent references 
to this work henceforth will identify it simply as “Van Haeringen’. 

Being in a sense freed from the obligation of providing a detailed commentary on 
all aspects of all linguistic work during the last fifty years, I propose to complement 
Van Haeringen’s work along several lines, focusing on the unique ‘flavor’ or style to 
the Netherlandic research on the standard language in all its ramifications. Specifi- 
cally Netherlandic currents of interest appear nowhere more clearly than in the some- 
what less manageable area of linguistic theories, precisely the area treated most 
sketchily by Van Haeringen. An outlining of the over-all tone of linguistic work will 
also demonstrate the marked contrast with linguistic work on Frisian, where the very 
different status of the language in the cultural and historic framework has produced 
another distinct style. 

Our period of principal interest — roughly 1920 to the present — suggests a useful 
means of dividing linguistic work into convenient categories and at the same time 
leading our interest by logical steps from the great variety of contributory phenomena 
to the single ideal standard language itself. The period corresponds almost exactly 
to the scholarly careers of three well-known students of Netherlandic, not necessarily 
the most important but the ones who most successfully crystallized problems and 
focused the interest of many others in a distinct realm. G.G. Kloeke concentrated on 
what we can call the problem of formation, piecing together the complex picture of the 
historical and geographical development of modern standard Netherlandic. Kloeke 
was a pioneer in the field of dialectology, and later in his career turned to the 
editing of the work of Renaissance grammarians. C. B. van Haeringen represents the 
problem of variety: within the common standard language at any one time there exist 
local, social, situational and stylistic differences from casual to poetic. Van Haeringen's 
long and still active devotion to a semi-pedagogical journal aimed at the upper high- 
school and university level is probably his best claim to be a focal point. A.W. de 
Groot points the way toward the third step, the problem of description. Ultimately 
the study of the language with all its background and in all its variety should lead to 
insight into — or some stand with relation to — the problem of form and meaning. 
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Descriptive systems may be applications of trends already current elsewhere, but they 
may also be influenced in some subtle way by attitudes toward the language and its 
function prevalent among its speakers. De Groot widened Netherlandic horizons at 
the very beginning of his career by his contributions to Prague School linguistics, but 
by the end of it in 1967 he had gone far toward developing a descriptive theory of his 
own. 

The first two of the following three main sections will be no more than a brief 
guided tour through Van Haeringen. Works mentioned specifically will be (a) those 
singled out for special comment, (b) a few that for one reason or another were not 
mentioned in Van Haeringen’s book, and (c) those which have appeared since the 
last edition of Netherlandic language research. Our concentration will be on the third 
section, the subject of which does not fit easily into Van Haeringen’s framework. 


Formation 


Van Haeringen’s chapter 10 outlines the development of dialect research from the 
late nineteenth century, but goes into detail only for the period since 1920. The im- 
pulse here was provided, as mentioned, by Kloeke in Leiden, who together with L. 
Grootaers in Louvain published the Taalatlas van Noord- en Zuid-Nederland and the 
series Noord- en Zuid-Nederlandsche dialectbibliotheek. Whereas Kloeke and Groot- 
aers followed a modification of the close-network questionnaire method ultimately 
going back to Wenker, the Gilliéron approach using detailed interviews from rela- 
tively few localities was used by E. Blancquaert in Gent for his Reeks Nederlandse 
dialectatlassen, which is still in progress. A fourth dialectological center, founded by 
Van Ginneken in Nijmegen and now being energetically continued by À. Weijnen, 
concentrates mainly on the province of Zuid-Brabant and adjacent territory. The 
fifth and newest center, that of K. Heeroma in Groningen, takes as its field the entire 
northeastern area which extends well into northern Germany. 

The most truly classic work to come out of all this activity was certainly Kloeke's 
study of the geographical picture of the diphthongization of older f and å, De Hol- 
landsche expansie in de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw en haar weerspiegeling in de 
hedendaagsche Nederlandsche dialecten (Kloeke 1927). The former became the 
diphthong spelled ij in standard orthography; the history of the latter is complicated 
by the fact that Gmc. å first underwent fronting and extended over much of the terri- 
tory before the subsequent diphthong (standard spelling ui) came in an overlapping 
wave. Kloeke interpreted the geographical picture as an instance of expansion of 
prestige pronunciations current in the West, notably Amsterdam, which in turn were 
probably brought to the North by cultured speakers in the massive immigration of the 
late sixteenth century. The establishment of prestige pronunciations in the western- 
based standard language has been the subject of considerable discussion. In fact, a 
reading of Van Haeringen’s detailed summary of dialect research of all types strongly 
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suggests that the contributions the dialects have made to the cultured standard lan- 
guage are never far from the writer’s horizon. This impression is only strengthened by 
general surveys of dialectology in the Netherlandic area such as Van Ginneken (1943), 
Grootaers (1950), and Weijnen (1958, 1962). The reasons for what can fairly be called 
an unusual degree of interest in the elements making up the modern standard language 
will become increasingly apparent as we proceed. 

The geographical picture being in a real sense a recapitulation of the historical one, 
the two cannot readily be given separate discussion if the effect on the standard 
language of changes that took lace at various points in the area is of prime interest. 
Discussion of the historical literature occupies chapters 2 through 7 of Van Haeringen. 
By far the most interesting of the historical periods is the very one explored most 
thoroughly by Kloeke and other ‘expansionists’ and their opponents: the beginning of 
the political and religious separation of North and South in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. An analysis of the fusing of northern and southern pronuncia- 
tions in this period is given by W. Gs. Hellinga (1937). G. Brom’s Boekentaal (1955), 
not mentioned by Van Haeringen, tells the story of the overlaying of the common 
speech of the North with large numbers of southern vocabulary items treated as 
elegant upon borrowing, which produced the striking division into spoken and written 
styles that is only today showing signs of weakening. Of the considerable number of 
texts relating to this period, possibly the most noteworthy is the remarkable Spreec- 
konst of Petrus Montanus, first published in 1635 (Caron 1964). This is a grammar in 
the grand Renaissance manner, with its love of explaining the functioning of the 
vernacular in terms of hierarchies of causes and its visual displays of literally every- 
thing in the form of binary diagrams that were made into something of a rage by 
Petrus Ramus. But at the same time it is a painstaking and ingenious phonetic (and 
partly phonological) description far ahead of what is normally expected in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. It is in addition a fascinating sociolinguistic study 
showing the function of the rapidly growing standard language in the context of an 
almost unparallelledly self-assured culture. 

The most used history of the language from a cultural viewpoint is C.G.N. de 
Vooys’ Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse taal (De Vooys 1952). The inner history of 
the language is dealt with in Schönfeld’s historische grammatica van het Nederlands 
(Van Loey 1960). The almost suffocating quantity of detail that has accumulated in 
successive editions of this work recently led its present editor to publish an introduc- 
tion to historical phonology (Van Loey 1968). 


Variety 


The general subject of grammatical, stylistic, regional, and social variation in the 
modern standard language is dealt with by Van Haeringen in chapter 8. The most 
useful surveys are probably the collections of reprinted articles by the most influential 
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scholars, De Vooys (1924-25), Kloeke (1952), Van Haeringen (1962a, 1962b), and 
Pauwels (1965). Although such variety is hardly surprising, it might be of interest 
to point out one or two specifically Netherlandic aspects in the realms of (1) vocabu- 
lary, (2) phonetics, and (3) grammar. 

(1) Vocabulary. Lexical discussion has tended strongly to focus interest on the 
historical-geographical-stylistic matter of Northern vs. Southern items, which reaches 
so Close to the heart of the Netherlandic linguistic consciousness. The already men- 
tioned Boekentaal (Brom 1955) discusses some social and even psychological aspects 
of the stylistic tradition prescribing the use of an ‘elegant’, literary and hence southern- 
origin language in certain well-defined situations such as newspaper and essay writing, 
reading of a prepared text, and any oral remarks made in a formalized context such as 
a meeting. 

A far more widely discussed topic concerns the use of standard Netherlandic in 
Belgium. The purely synchronic aspect of this question can be summed up crudely by 
calling it a question of just how much southern variation should be tolerated within 
a unified standard language. Various facets of this problem are examined by all the 
authors of the above-mentioned essay collections, most insistently by Pauwels (1965), 
especially in the essays “In hoever geeft het Noorden de toon aan?" (1965:71—8), “De 
Zuidnederlandse woorden in de nieuwe Woordenlijst” (1965:194—9), and, in the 
context of the already mentioned problem of the proper name for the language, 
“Moeilijkheden met de benaming van onze taal” (1965:15-30). Since a genuinely 
prestigious literary language never arose on Flemish soil and the basically northern 
Netherlandic language, in spite of its large-scale absorption of southern elements, had 
to be ‘reimported’ in the South, Flemings were left to their own devices to find a 
viable form and draw the difficult line between strictly local Viaams and general, 
international Nederlands speech. The linguistic struggle against French cultural 
domination in Belgium, now over a century old and continuing unabated, did a great 
deal to awaken the national consciousness of a common cultured language but left 
educated Flemings with an understandably more personally involved attitude toward 
their language than was and is true in the North. This may, in turn, account for a 
perceptible difference in tone between Dutch and Belgian linguistic work. The latter 
tends to be slightly antiquarian in its interests and to turn for its inspiration less to the 
structuralist modes of thought that swept over the North and more to an Idealistic 
mode traceable to the Romance South. 

(2) Phonetics. The standard account of Netherlandic phonetics is Eijkman’s 
Phonetiek van het Nederlands (1955), which describes regional and situational varia- 
tions but attempts to suggest an ideal general pronunciation. B. van den Berg has 
published a shorter phonetic description (1964). The most ambitious prescriptive 
work on standard pronunciation is E. Blancquaert’s (1957). A short semi-popular 
guide for public speakers such as that of Linthorst and Leerkamp (1966) summarizes 
much periodical literature in the attention it gives to the social significance of regional 
variations, urban western versus provincial eastern as well as, inevitably, ‘standard’ 
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northern vs. ‘standard’ southern. The most important literature on the status of 
standard pronunciations and their social positions in North and South is reviewed by 
Van Haeringen at the beginning of chapter 8. One of the most delicate and difficult 
of the current phonetic questions concerns the sociolinguistic value of the vowels spelled 
ee eu oo, Which we will return to in reviewing phonemic description. Some phonetic 
matters that have called forth a scattering of brief notes in journals such as De Nieuwe 
Taalgids and Onze Taal are the social and geographical distribution of dental versus 
uvular r, the competition between which is probably reaching its climax at the present 
time, the quite recent development among younger speakers of a fronted variety of the 
uvular r which is invariably condemned (e.g. Linthorst and Leerkamp 1966:106), and 
an apparently increasingly commion retraction of the tongue-tip in the pronunciation 
of s, also regarded as an affectat.on. None of these have as yet been given thorough 
discussion. 

The problem of orthography and orthographic reform has always required the 
closest cooperation of North and South. Its very complex history is summarized in 
J. Berits (1964). 

(3) Grammar. Two or three of the numerous treatments of stylistic or regional 
variety on the grammatical plane will suffice to identify once again a peculiarly Nether- 
landic situation. The problem of noun gender raises interesting implications inasmuch 
as many of the historical gender shifts have resulted in North-South divergence and 
hence, in some instances, in divergence between spoken and written language. Some 
influential treatments of the problem are Pauwels, “Substantieven met een dubbel 
grammatisch geslacht" (1965 :1—14), Van Haeringen, “Genusverandering bij stofnamen" 
(1962b:96-107), and G. Royen’s exhaustive Buigingsverschijnselen in het Nederlands 
(Royen 1947-54). In a recent study, Mironov (1967) investigated noun morphology in 
the categories of gender, case, and number from the thirteenth to seventeenth centuries, 
a crucial period, as we have noted, in the history of the formation of the standard 
language. From the close of the Middle Ages we watch the South preserve a three- 
gender system while the North makes the transition to the present two-gender one. 
Today we have the situation that in the South a consciousness of the ‘old’ feminine 
nouns is still present while the North has only a neuter vs. common gender distinction. 
If it were not for the fact that the use of feminine pronouns in reference to historically 
feminine nouns is still a mark of written elegance for many speakers, North-South 
disagreement over whose language should be the standard would be sharper than it is. 
Át one point the tendency to identify feminine gender with elegance has resulted in an 
interesting shift. For many northern speakers the feminine pronouns zij and haar 
and the archaic feminine genitive -er have taken on an exclusively elegance function, 
resulting in a widespread grammatical ‘abuse’ involving the use of ‘feminines’ to 
refer even to neuter nouns. Brom (1955:212-15) records the despair of many gram- 
marians. 

Some interesting questions of the crossing of a purely morphological process with 
stylistic variation — here largely spoken versus written — are discussed by Van 
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Haeringen in “Concentratie door diminuering" (1962b:134—41). ‘Concentration’ 
refers to the use of a morpheme -je, which otherwise behaves stylistically as one would 
expect of a diminutive, to mark the use of a single word for a compound or an entire 
phrase. 

Variety in the sense of multiplicity of grammatical functions is probably best illu- 
strated by the problem of the syntactic behavior of the particle er (cf. Bech 1952). 
Articles on individual grammatical topics are most commonly to be found in the 
Dutch journals De Nieuwe Taalgids, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde 
and Levende Talen, and in the Belgian Leuvense Bijdragen and Tijdschrift voor Levende 
Talen. Questions of correctness and usage are discussed in the semipopular newsletter- 
style Onze Taal. 

Much of what has been discussed in this section comes close to the problem of the 
native speaker's ‘world’ or linguistic consciousness, a diffuse subject quite properly 
not given specific attention by Van Haeringen. His own “Ironie in woordbetekenis" 
(1962a: 268-78) speculates on the social significance of the ironic use of ‘elegant’ words 
and finds this habit a peculiarly Netherlandic phenomenon. Not entirely unrelated to 
this are the semantic explorations being carried on in recent years by the psychologist 
Kouwer. In a series of studies Kouwer has attempted a somewhat Osgoodian analysis 
of the semantic structure of certain words used in making judgments (e.g. Kouwer 
1961). An attempt to explore the implications of existing ‘in’ one's language and 
linguistic community was made by K. Heeroma in Der Mensch in seiner Sprache 
(1963), pursued further into the theological realm in Nader tot een taaltheologie (1967). 


Description 


(1) Phonology. Standard Dutch was first analyzed along structural lines by A. W. 
de Groot (1931), one of the original contributors to the Travaux du Cercle Linguis- 
tique de Prague. A similar approach underlay Jac. van Ginneken's phonological 
analysis (1934), and in 1939 N. van Wijk took up some problems of Netherlandic 
phonology in his Phonologie (1965 — 2nd ed.). In spite of continuous discussion of 
individual problems, the next attempt at an over-all description did not come until 
1958 with the Foniek van het Nederlands of B. van den Berg (1964 — 4th ed.), which 
was followed quickly in 1959 by what can be called the definitive treatment of Nether- 
landic segmental phonemics (Cohen et al. 1961 — 2nd ed.). 

The problem engaging most constant attention, the solution of which appears to be 
the point at which a systematic description stands or falls, is the place within the vowel 
system of [i y u], in the traditional orthography ie uu oe. In length they match what 
are usually classified as short vowels, except that they are distinctly longer before rC 
and clearly long, matching the traditional long vowels, before r. Various solutions 
have been proposed for this problem, which was singled out for special attention by 
Van Haeringen (1958) and by Heeroma (1959). Moulton (1962) summarizes the his- 
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tory of the problem and proposes yet another solution. It is hard to read the stubborn 
attacks on this problem without feeling that since it evidently does not lend itself to a 
traditional phonemic solution at all, application of an entirely different phonological 
theory will some day make it evaporate. A closely related problem is the description 
of ee eu oo, which are phonetically somewhat diphthongized but ‘sociologically’ 
monophthongs; a too strongly diphthongal pronunciation is labeled as vulgar but a 
too monophthongal pronunciation as eastern-provincial. The phonetically very close 
ij ui ou, however, are ‘sociologically’ diphthongs, and a monophthongal pronunciation 
is labeled as affected urban. An account of various solutions to these problems appears 
in Moulton (1962). The most recent discussion of some of the difficulties is B.C. 
Damsteegt's “Fonologische twijfelpunten" (1968). Part at least of the continuing 
interest in the description of these six sounds stems from their status as the prime 
shibboleth of a cultured standard pronunciation. 

(2) Grammar. Nearly all grammars of Netherlandic aiming at some completeness 
of presentation of the customary divisions of grammar have been practical works 
meant for school or university use. This whole field is too well populated and too 
complex to allow easily a brief summary within our present scope. It is reviewed very 
sketchily by Van Haeringen in chapter 8, and much more fully and critically (though 
from a single point of view) throughout the lengthy introduction in De Witte and 
Wijngaards (1961). Most ‘classical’ school presentations make little or no attempt to 
formulate a specific theory supported by detailed observation of the language, though 
even a casual comparison of successive editions shows that expected penetration of 
structural influence partly by way of the periodical literature. 

The rest of this final section will survey the work of those who have attempted to 
develop an original, inclusive descriptive theory designed to fit the standard Nether- 
landic language. The disproportionate length of this section seems justified by Van 
Haeringen's reluctance to venture into the unwieldy realm of theories, but it is also 
intended as an antidote to his passionately tidy organization which has the effect of 
fragmenting beyond recognition the often untidy, meandering thought of some of the 
most original thinkers. Van Ginneken and Heeroma, both of whom ranged from 
phonetics through dialectology and literature and on into sociolinguistics, are men- 
tioned, respectively, on sixteen and twenty separate occasions. Insofar as there is any 
particular order of priority in the following discussion, it is a purely subjective one 
that will certainly be at variance with any that would have been proposed by a native 
reviewer. 

The outstanding example of a theory that began in a pre-structuralist framework in 
the twenties and has thrived and formed an important independent school — the 
Groningse School — is that of Overdiep. In its general spirit, Overdiep's work recalls 
the Idealist current of the early decades of this century, particularly the German 
preoccupation with Innere Form. But whatever historical threads were present in the 
beginning became increasingly woven into an original and distinctly Netherlandic 
style of thought. For Overdiep diachronic and synchronic stand in an intimate 
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relation; function is a more truly characteristic aspect of any language than is form, 
since it persists through the generations in spite of all the unpredictable formal 
changes such as loss of inflection. Overdiep’s conviction that the growing edge of 
function is to be found in unassuming local forms of speech closely connected to 
everyday life takes concrete shape in his lengthy study of the dialect of Katwijk aan Zee 
(Overdiep 1940). The centrality of the idea of an inner form does not lead Overdiep 
into psychological generalizations but deep into the realm of colloquial syntax, the 
area in which he established his reputation. His major work, Stilistische grammatica 
van het moderne Nederlandsch (1949), provides not a guide to correct style but a study 
of the possible intent behind the endless variety of spoken style in different regions, at 
different levels, and in different stituations. Overdiep’s ultimate interest remains 
nevertheless the standard written language in its function as national repository of 
linguistic means absorbed from the spoken variety. His theory is very strongly sen- 
tence-oriented, the ‘word’ being defined as merely an intellectual abstraction and an 
agreement between writer and reader which has significance only in the context of the 
sentence (Overdiep 1949:175). 

The same determined sentence orientation characterizes the work of G.A. van Es, 
Overdiep's successor and the present guiding spirit of the Groningen School. His 
most recent work (1966), a modest treatment of some syntactic problems, grew out of 
dissatisfaction with Overdiep's categories and announces Van Es' intention to set up 
a syntactic framework for an entirely new stylistic grammar. Synchrony and diachrony 
are related more explicitly, and the theory of the word has become subtler, each word 
being possessed of a form-meaning correlation recognized in sequence by the hearer 
who makes use of knowledge of the various syntactic potentials of individual words 
until understanding is complete at the end of the sentence. It will be interesting to see 
whether this straightforward, linear conception of the relation between word and 
sentence can be made to do the large-scale descriptive job that Van Es promises. 

Although structuralist currents entered into the Netherlandic scene in the work of 
De Groot and Van Ginneken concurrently with Overdiep's early work in the 1920s, 
in one sense the course of later structural description of the language was set by a 
series of questions asked during the early 30s and which have not yet been fully 
explored. The first of these was the dissertation of M.J. Langeveld, Taal en denken 
(1934), which mounted a frontal assault on the grammatical systems in use in the 
schools. Langeveld voiced the same complaint that has been heard in other circles 
outside The Netherlands — notably in Copenhagen — a few years previously: the 
classical definitions of word, part of speech, and sentence are unable to stand up under 
close scrutiny, especially in their application to the description of our modern ver- 
naculars. Langeveld's purpose was accordingly to point the way toward a set of 
concepts that would represent the Netherlandic language uniquely and be based on 
the acts of understanding underlying grammatical patterns. The large amount of 
space devoted to psychological theories such as that of Wundt is characteristic of the 
years that produced Gardiner's The theory of speech and language and Bühler's 
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Sprachtheorie. Langeveld’s argument does not rest on a naive assumption of some 
type of thought-content in every speech entity, but on the idea that the verbal world 
as a whole has an independence of its own via the abstracting function of the sign. 
The idea of the sign having as its principal function the overcoming of the “time- 
boundness’ of language was to be taken up two decades later by Pos. The sentence 
has the function of integrating separate acts of thought at a higher level, and under- 
standing of the sentence is the fundamental linguistic act involving complex sets of 
perceptual and mental events. Although Langeveld’s psychology is long since out of 
date, his method of attacking the problem of an autonomous grammatical description 
has had a profounder effect than his purely pedagogical investigation may have in- 
tended. 

Langeveld’s book was followed in the next year by A. Reichling’s dissertation, Het 
woord: Een studie omtrent de grondslag van taal en taalgebruik (1935), an overlong work 
that probably very few who quote it have had the determination to read from cover 
to cover but which even more than Langeveld’s work placed a whole school of thought 
in its debt. The title could hardly have been better chosen to signal the single point 
Reichling makes in his entire 460 pages: the word occupies an absolutely unique 
position in the linguist’s answers to questions such as, Where does the meaning aspect 
of language reside? What are linguistic thoughts? How does the sign-signalling func- 
tion of language work? How can the investigator know what he finds? Whereas the 
word is unobservable in its capacity as a unity of form and meaning, its use represents 
its actual observability and the native speaker, who can be the investigator himself, 
knows the meaning of a word in a way which is unlike his knowledge of any other kind 
of meaning. The word is a gestalt, a unity, where for Reichling all linguistic structure 
is focused because it is in this unity that all meaning is focused; a phrase like ‘word- 
meaning’ is senseless, since referential meaning exists only in the word. The experien- 
tial whole of the word contrasts, for instance, with the situational meaning of the 
sentence, the Feld suggested by Bühler. Reichling’s lengthy argument that word 
meaning is constant through all uses is too involved to summarize here. In his in- 
sistence that morphemes exist only via the meaning of the entire word and are not 
separate building blocks with separate meanings lies the germ of much of his later 
antagonism toward American structuralism. The problem of the linguist’s knowledge 
of meaning is given brief discussion in “Meaning and introspection” (Reichling 1962), 
and many points raised in Het woord are brought up to date or modified in Verzamelde 
studies over hedendaagse problemen der taalwetenschap (Reichling 1967). 

Two recent dissertations written under Reichling’s direction have focused more 
intensively on some of his own favorite ideas. J.S. ten Brinke (1963) takes up once 
again the problem of the linguist’s knowledge of meaning, specifically in the realm of 
Bloomfield’s distinction between lexical and grammatical forms. The book aims a few 
well-directed blows at the by now well-trounced American faith in observability. 
Mrs. Balk (Balk-Smit Duyzentkunst 1963) carries Reichling’s theory of the unique 
centrality of the word considerably farther into the grammatical realm. Assuming 
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as basic the speaker’s knowledge of the word as a psychologically founded unity of 
form and meaning, the question is now what part this semantic understanding plays 
in grammatical distinctions. Since morphology derives its meaning only from the 
over-all word meaning itself, the grammatical functioning of word classes is based on 
a hierarchy of semantic functions discoverable in the speaker’s understanding. In 
this fashion not only the parts of speech but units from the morpheme to the sentence 
are distinguished. 

Work with the philosophical foundations of description suggests one or two other 
names which, however, are concerned only marginally with the description of the 
Netherlandic language as such. The scholarly activity of H.J. Pos — who like De 
Groot, Van Ginneken, and Van Wijk began as a Prague-oriented structuralist in the 
20s and 30s — revolved around the question of the nature of linguistic thought. His 
most general work is probably Inleiding in de taalwetenschap (Pos 1926), a presenta- 
tion in dialogue form of the goals and methods of linguistics. Philosophically Pos 
might best be termed a phenomenologist searching for the nature of language as an 
object of consciousness the fundamental center of which — meaning — lies outside of 
time. One of Pos's most stimulating articles is “Taal en-tijd”, reprinted in a two- 
volume collection of his shorter writings (Pos 1957:150-67). Phenomenologically, 
language (or rather its langue aspect) is a totality that is not experienced in terms of 
ordinary temporal succession; thus a phenomenon that necessarily has its roots (that 
is, its phonetic realization) in the concrete reality of time nevertheless has its essential 
nature in its expression of a content lying outside of time. C.F.P. Stutterheim has 
also been influential in the philosophical field, especially through his dissertation, Het 
begrip metaphoor (1941), a thorough work unjustly ignored outside The Netherlands, 
his Inleiding tot de taal-philosophie (1949), numerous articles on descriptive problems 
and the concepts involved, and equally numerous essays on attitudes toward usage and 
correctness, some of which have been reprinted in Taalbeschouwing en taalbeheersing 
(1965). P.A. Verburg’s Taal en functionaliteit (1952) deals with the history of views 
of language as a ‘function’ in the period between the Middle Ages and 1800, and some 
social aspects of language description are suggested in “Some remarks on ‘communica- 
tion’ and ‘social’ in language theory” (Verburg 1962). 

Without question, the most serious and persistent attempts to unite the many facets 
of description of a language within a single complete and coherent theory have been 
made by A.W. de Groot. Although De Groot was an early contributor to phono- 
logical theory and, as a classicist, to the study of versification, his first major effort 
toward the description of Netherlandic did not come until his Structurele syntaxis 
(De Groot 1965), first published in 1949 and recently reissued with an introduction by 
two of his former students. De Groot’s major work, in which a comprehensive descrip- 
tive theory is envisioned and sketched in, is Inleiding tot de algemene taalwetenschap 
(1962), a work that has already received wide attention. One further publication of 
prime importance (De Groot 1966), consisting of essays published posthumously, 
contains some of his most penetrating observations on problems of meaning structure. 
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The sustained theme of De Groot’s writings is that language is first of all a semantic 
system of oppositional categories, and that morphological-syntactic oppositions run 
parallel to semantic oppositions. Most of his work can in fact be seen as a series of 
increasingly determined attempts to accept and further exploit all implications of this 
parallelism. We do not describe all that is observable or even verifiable, but look 
instead for kenmerken, formal indications that support the working hypothesis. We 
begin with the word, which is the smallest independent linguistic unity of form and 
meaning that is not part of the meaning of some more inclusive meaning-entity. Its 
meaning is discovered in its expressional potential, by introspection of the native 
speaker, and by its categorial value in the sentence. The relation between word and 
sentence is of course crucial and hence probably the most interesting point. De Groot’s 
Structurele syntaxis and a good share of his Inleiding are devoted to the search for the 
structural principle of the sentence. The sentence is the smallest unit of language use, 
and fundamental to it is its attitudinal nature in contrast to the referential nature of the 
word. It consists of two layers, the objective one of word content and the subjective 
one of intonation. Though we cannot escape the obligation of describing the func- 
tional load of word order and the structure of the major construction types, we only 
begin at the point where we face the problem of how word meanings are structured by 
the framework of the sentence itself. The key to De Groot’s style of thought seems 
to be in the view that various types of syntactic units participate in privative opposi- 
tions. This is certainly true of the parts of speech and probably for various syntactic 
features as well. The distinguishing characteristics of various types of construction 
are expressed in the fruitful concept of valence, the sets of syntactic combinatory 
possibilities characteristic of each class. While the choice of this word perhaps un- 
consciously betrays a certain synthetic rather than analytic bias, De Groot’s interest 
in any unit is fixed on its ultimate placing in the syntactic context. 

De Groot's semantic-syntactic approach has proved particularly contagious among 
younger investigators, a number of whom were co-workers at his institute in Utrecht 
carrying on a variety of studies in Netherlandic grammar which were ultimately to 
develop into the full description of the language that was envisioned by Langeveld 
and raised to the rigorous level by De Groot. The only product of this cooperative 
endeavor, which De Groot himself plainly thought of as still in the preparatory ground- 
clearing stages, was Studies op het gebied van het hedendaagse Nederlands (De Groot 
et al. 1963), the first volume of the new linguistic series Acta linguistica Rheno-trajec- 
tina. The identity of inspiration notwithstanding, these eight studies vary somewhat 
in quality, and they range through grammatical problems from individual parts of 
speech to syntactic constructions. 

Two dissertations are particularly interesting, those of H. Roose and G.F. Bos, 
De Groot's scholarly executors who saw to the reissuing of his Structurele syntaxis 
and the editing of his posthumous work. Roose (1964) follows De Groot's hypothesis 
concerning the parallelism of meaning and grammatical valence, and takes up the 
difficult problem of the description of the adverb. Roose briefly moves on to the even 
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pricklier territory of a functional classification of all the parts of speech according to 
essentially binary oppositions. Mrs. Bos (1964) examines the compound sentence, 
viewing the sentence as an independent auditory-structural unit with both referential 
and attitudinal function. The particular combination of these functions involved in 
the phenomenon of subordination leads to the application of the idea of primary and 
secondary semantic function. This idea, which was applied by De Groot to the seman- 
tics of case relationships (and which appears to be derived from Kurylowicz), leads 
to many stimulating if speculative insights. A good sample of the De Groot style of 
reasoning as elaborated by Bos appears in “The coordinative construction in modern 
Dutch” (1962), and an interesting study of the crossing of formal and attitudinal fea- 
tures is Bos's article in the above-mentioned Studies (De Groot et al. 1963:174—94). 
The De Groot Festschrift contains another article on the same subject, A. G. F. van 
Holk's *Referential and attitudinal constructions" (1962). 

A contrast to De Groot’s strongly paradigmatic leaning is offered by the consistently 
syntagmatic model of E.M. Uhlenbeck. While he stands close to De Groot in sub- 
scribing to the primacy of word meaning, Uhlenbeck bases his syntactic theory on a 
segmentation procedure that follows what he considers to be the linear order of the 
hearer’s understanding of the sentence. Proceeding ‘left to right’, the decoder per- 
forms a gradual synthesis of the content, making it the linguist’s task to account for 
understanding of the various grammatical devices as they occur. These devices are 
intonation, morphological means such as affixation, and order of elements. Purely 
formal indications of meaning are, however, not enough, and situational data are 
therefore necessary as well. Uhlenbeck’s contributions, which are not mentioned by 
Van Haeringen in spite of their indisputable influence, include “Traditionele zins- 
ontleding en syntaxis” (1958), “De beginselen van het syntactisch onderzoek” (1962), 
and “Betekenis en syntaxis” (1964). The theory was represented and discussed at the 
9th International Congress of Linguists (Reichling and Uhlenbeck 1964). The second 
of Uhlenbeck’s articles just mentioned appeared, incidentally, in a noteworthy collec- 
tion of essays, Taalonderzoek in onze tijd, summarizing recent linguistic thought in the 
fields of theory of meaning (Reichling), syntax (Uhlenbeck), phonology (Van den Berg), 
dialectology (Weijnen), lexicology (F. de Tollenaere); the collection closes with some 
ruminations on divergent attitudes toward what linguistics is all about (C. Soeteman). 

Although H. Schultink wrote his dissertation (1962) under Uhlenbeck, its general 
style of thought is more reminiscent of De Groot and perhaps even Reichling in its 
focus on paradigmatic morphology rather than syntax. Schultink explores the com- 
binatory possibilities (valences) of non-composite adjectives, incidentally denying any 
distinction between derivation and inflection. The form-meaning correlation operates 
via the unity of the word rather than via syntactic context; to belabor Schultink's 
image, it is probably not unfair to say that his valence is oriented toward the nucleus 
rather than out toward other atoms and their interconnecting forces. The whole style 
of thought is geometrical, even Rationalistically visual, but the productivity of adjec- 
tive morphology stands in sharp focus. 
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H. F. A. van der Lubbe’s Woordvolgorde in het Nederlands (1965) has proved par- 
ticularly influential in the ten years since its first appearance as a dissertation. The 
question asked here is rather formidable: How do we go about discovering the lin- 
guistic role of the temporal order of elements in the sentence and the changes in 
understanding brought about by rearrangements of this order. Fundamental to Van 
der Lubbe's approach is the centrality of the phrase, a point which separates him from 
all others mentioned up to this point. À phrase (and this includes the subject-predicate 
axis) is a combination of words, syntagmatically connected or not, whose semantic 
connection is indicated by some syntactic criteria. The various types of phrases can 
be seen in terms of privative oppositions involving the dichotomies predicating vs. 
non-predicating, exocentric vs. endocentric, and several others. The bulk of Van der 
Lubbe's discussion is devoted to the problem of relations of modification between the 
members of such phrases, especially as they are manifested in terms of differences in 
linear arrangement. The analysis has some resemblance to classical IC analysis except 
that the procedure is always within the context of the over-all sentence frame rather 
than a continually expanding system of larger units. 

Numerous contributions to grammatical description have also been made by B. 
van den Berg, who however is probably still better known for his phonological work. 
Van den Berg joins many members of a somewhat younger generation in emphasizing 
a sentence orientation at the expense of the type of word orientation exemplified by 
Reichling and Langeveld, whose goal was to determine the ‘thought’ even in syntactic 
function words such as dat or er. Vanden Berg (1963) has analyzed the sentence 
structures in a play, working with a scheme of place possibilities rather than thought- 
functions. His school-oriented Beknopte Nederlandse spraakkunst (1967) also shows 
that, like Uhlenbeck, Van der Lubbe, and others, Van den Berg deviates somewhat 
from the typically Netherlandic form of structuralism in his emphasis on distribution. 

F.G. Droste has identified his name with work on semantic problems. His disserta- 
tion (Droste 1956) wrestles with some of the difficult problems of the semantics of 
modal auxiliaries. Here, and in a study (1958) of the Netherlandic tense system, Droste 
attempts to abstract relevant semantic dimensions from various formal oppositions. 
A semantic analysis of the Dutch tenses is offered by C.L. Ebeling (1962). 

À structuralist who has gone entirely his own way among Netherlandic linguists is 
P.C. Paardekooper. His magnum opus now consists of four volumes, which have 
appeared regularly every two years: ABN-spraakkunst: Voorstudies (Paardekooper 
1958-62). The book that is now counted as the first of the four volumes appeared in 
1955 as a separate study under the title Syntaxis, spraakkunst en taalkunde. The 
gradual shifts that have taken place over the years, plus Paardekooper's headlong style 
and reluctance to take serious account of competing points of view, make it difficult 
to formulate a summarizing statement. In general, Paardekooper's work aims, like 
that of many others, at a new theoretical foundation for syntax together with an 
adequate description of modern Netherlandic. Though he superficially appears to 
follow a Copenhagen style of thought in making an initial division into phonemic vs. 
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syntactic and then further into syntagmatic vs. paradigmatic, the concepts are not 
sharply delineated. The actual descriptive procedure is a modified place-category 
technique which leads to a certain devaluation of morphology. Paardekooper is 
unflinchingly original and independent, and though his personal style may have 
undeservedly lessened his prestige among his compatriots, his habit of bringing up 
disquieting problems and letting the challenge to a better solution stand has been a 
healthy one. 

One further description in the grand manner is A.J.J. de Witte and N.C. H. Wijn- 
gaards, De struktuur van het Nederlands (1961). The subtitle, Een evolutief-klassieke 
synthese, is obviously meant to be taken seriously, since nearly a third of the book is 
devoted to a discussion — enlightening in itself — of the principles of modern gram- 
matical description and of the possibility of a synthesis between the Classical vision of 
grammar and modern *European and structural linguistics. The grammatical descrip- 
tion that occupies the rest of the book is based on Brendalesque categories derived 
from a study of the semantemes of the language, all signaling elements from morpho- 
phonemic alternations to the sentence and its formal features. 

The reader will be the best judge of the extent to which Netherlandic linguistic work 
might have made lasting contributions. It can fairly be said, in summary, that under 
the stimulus of the many currents of structural thought of the 20s and 30s a vigorous 
and intellectually lively native descriptive tradition took root. Netherlandic linguistics 
had its own Sapir and its own Bloomfield and has evolved something like a distinc- 
tively Netherlandic style of talking about linguistic matters. This distinctness might 
be found in the embracing of the standard language of North and South in an almost 
existential way but without losing sight of the necessity to bind the speaker's under- 
standing firmly to the most rigorous descriptive method. . 

This very vigor of the native linguistic tradition seems to have prevented generative 
grammar from making any very strong impact yet. The whole generative approach 
has been subjected to a critique by Reichling in "Grondslagen en methoden 
der syntaxis: het kryptanalytisch formalisme", one of the essays in Verzamelde studies 
(Reichling 1967), which appeared in English as “Principles and methods of syntax: 
Cryptanalytical formalism" (Reichling 1961); Reichling's word orientation makes a 
lack of sympathy inevitable, and his criticism seems curiously beside the point. More 
fundamental objections are raised by Uhlenbeck in *An appraisal of transformation 
theory" (1963). Aside from a few specialized subjects such as A. van Katwijk, “A 
grammar of Dutch number names”(1965) and H.Brandt Corstius, "Automatic trans- 
lation of numbers into Dutch" (1965), nothing of substance appeared until the pub- 
lication of A. Kraak's dissertation Negatieve zinnen (1966). Nearly half the book is 
occupied by the customary disposal of previous syntactic work, in this case mainly 
Uhlenbeck. The main part of the work draws some interesting comparisons between 
the concepts of negation and quantification as viewed grammatically and logically, 
and the relations between complete sets of positive and the corresponding negative 
statements are investigated. Kraak's work was recently presented to a larger public 
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in English in a detailed review article by P.A. M.Seuren, ^Negation in Dutch" (1967). 
A. Kraak and W.G. Klooster, Syntaxis (1968) is an application of the generative 
approach to a selection of problems in Netherlandic grammar and aimed at the 
university level. It appeared while these lines were being written, and it is too early 
to assess its effect or reception yet. 


FRISIAN 


The most immediately evident fact about linguistic work on Frisian is its international 
character. A ready illustration of this is provided by the nationalities of the con- 
tributors to Fryske studzjes, a Festschrift for J. H. Brouwer, who was professor of 
Frisian at Groningen University (Brouwer 1960). There are nineteen authors who 
write in Frisian or who have Frisian names, fourteen from the rest of the Netherlands, 
four from Belgium, eight from Germany, two from Sweden, one each from Norway 
and Denmark, two from England, and one from the U.S. This situation has an 
interesting double explanation. On the one hand, Frisian attracts purely scholarly 
interest because of the importance of its place in the Germanic field, all the more 
since, as one writer put it, Frisian has long been the *Cinderella of this language 
family (Miedema 1961:7, 288). On the other hand there is a strong current of interest 
in Frisianity which even in the modern period is not without a Romantic undercurrent. 
Today there are only scattered remnants along the coasts of Denmark, Germany, and 
the Netherlands of a language that in Roman times seems to have been spoken in a 
continuous area down into present-day Belgium. As already mentioned, Frisian is 
today still a vigorously living language in the Dutch province of Friesland, where its 
present recognition required a continuing struggle not unlike that waged on behalf of 
Netherlandic in Belgium. The story of this struggle is told in The Frisian movement: 
Yesterday, today, tomorrow (Anon. 1963), published at the same time also in Dutch, 
French, and German. The historic independence of the Frisian tribes has not been 
forgotten, and reminders of it not only served to focus resistance to Dutch linguistic 
domination but still contribute to a Frisian national consciousness that extends 
beyond the borders of The Netherlands. Whether the center of gravity of the present 
international company of Frisianists lies in austere philology or in loyalty to an 
ethnic heritage (which may in fact amount to almost the same thing), this company 
continues to produce work worthy of attention. 

For our present purpose it will be most convenient to divide the history of work on 
Frisian into two periods, the first extending up to World War II and the second from 
the war to the present. For the first period, H.T.J. Miedema's dissertation Paedwizers 

fan de fryske filology (1961) provides a thorough documentation of Frisian philology 
down to 1940, spending some time on Humanism and Romanticism but concentrating 
on the serious work that began with the Neogrammarians and culminated in the two 
“pathfinders”, Theodor Siebs and F. Buitenrust Hettema. Unluckily for the uninitiated, 
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the book is written in Frisian; because of the impossibility of summarizing in a few 
pages a work that includes a great amount of historical detail, Miedema restricted 
himself to a six-page German summary entitled “Siebs und Hettema und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die friesische Philologie”. The general drift of Miedema’s book is exactly 
what the title promises, a history of the study of Frisian language and literature, 
including the many scattered dialects and dialect remnants discovered during this 
period. The study of Frisian is seen in its logical connection with the Romantic 
movement and in turn with the struggle for the Frisian language that is still being 
carried on. Altogether the book has somewhat the tone of an epic, with chapters 
entitled “The Neogrammarians”, “Study and struggle in Greifswald and Zwolle”, 
“Climax and turning point”, and “Others to the fore”. The principal investigators 
appear in the roles of heroes, and the numbers of minor figures, the publications and 
university chairs become the strategic deployment of forces carrying forward the 
destinies of the Frisian language. Within this imaginatively conceived framework, 
Miedema discusses and places in perspective a surprisingly wide variety of works 
dealing with every aspect of philology from phonetics to jurisprudence, and assesses 
the impact of such general European intellectual trends as Positivism and Idealism. 

Miedema’s last period, 1920-40, follows the one he considers the real climax but 
includes the appearance on the scene of Holthausen, Borchling, Rooth, and some Scan- 
dinavian scholars. This period shows an increasing variety of studies of not only West 
Frisian but also North and East Frisian dialects, a single representative of all 
of which, dealing with one of the most intensively studied dialects, might be J. 
Schmidt-Petersen and J.C. Craigie, The North Frisian dialect of Fóhr and Amrum 
(1928). Even prior to this period, the multiplicity of Frisian dialects held considerable 
phonetic interest, and those of Grouw, Hindeloopen and Schiermonnikoog were 
described phonetically by L.P.H. Eijkman, one of the formost Dutch phoneticians; 
Siebs himself undertook some of the earliest machine recording of Frisian dialects, 
and in this period published Friesische Sprachproben (1931), a transcription of Wen- 
ker’s first seven sentences in each of fifteen dialects. On the literary side, this period 
shows an active continuation of work on the language of the Frisian poet Gysbert 
Japiks (1603-66) which began in the Romantic period. 

The second main period, which begins at the point where Miedema's study leaves 
off, can be seen as a fulfillment of much that his epic treatment points toward. The 
Fryske Akademy was founded in 1938, the year after Frisian instruction was per- 
mitted for the first time in the schools of the province. Brouwer became professor of 
Frisian in Groningen in 1941, an event which resulted in the founding of the Frysk 
Ynstitüt as a center of Frisian studies. At present this institute is a collecting point for 
a large quantity of material for an Old Frisian dictionary and for historical materials 
relating to Frisian philology. À wide variety of texts on subjects relating to literature, 
folklore, and linguistics in any period from Old Frisian to the present appears in the 
irregular series Estrikken: Rige lytse teksten en studzjes op it méd fan de Fryske filology, 
Jormannichfäldige op it Frysk Ynstitut oan de R. U. to Grins. The Institute also pub- 
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lishes Oudfriese taal- en rechtsbronnen and a newly established series of longer works 
called Stins-rige. The formal organ of the institute is Us Wurk, which began publica- 
tion in 1952. This journal again reflects the international interest mentioned above: 
the language of publication is Frisian, but nearly every issue contains an article or 
two in Dutch, French, German, or English. Though the Estrikken and Us Wurk are 
not the only outlets for work on Frisian, a brief resumé of some of the more interesting 
items that have appeared there as well as in the Brouwer Festschrift might give an 
adequate picture of the character of the second period. 

The first three of the six groups of contributions in Fryske studzjes (Brouwer 1960), 
most of the Estrikken, and probably half of the publications in Us Wurk continue the 
mainstream philological tradition with problems ranging from the identification and 
influence of the coastal tribes that first appear in history under the name of Ingvaeones 
— the debate on the substratum effect of whose language is summarized by Van 
Haeringen in chapter 13 — down to the eighteenth century. The rather improbable 
conjoining of generative grammar and Old Frisian is attempted by R. van de Velde 
(1966). One of the most interesting of the linguistic and sociological problems in the 
history of Frisian is the origin of stedsk, an urban variety of Frisian that arose mainly 
in the capital city of Ljouwert (Leeuwarden) and that 1s generally presumed to be 
due to strong incursions of Dutch speakers in the cities as early as the fifteenth century. 
The problem of its origin was first taken up by K. Fokkema in his dissertation Het 
stadsfries (1937). J.J. Hof’s study in the Estrikken series Dit en dat oer it stedsk (1956) 
takes the position that Frisian speakers adapted their speech to the North-Holland 
dialect rather than to more cultivated urban speech of the fifteenth century. This 
position was in turn challenged by Fokkema, who in “Hof en it üntstean fan it 
Ljouwerters” (Brouwer 1960:137—43) pointed out considerable discrepancies between 
stedsk and North-Holland dialect and made a case for the Frisian city speech in fact 
preserving conservative traits. 

Between Hof's Friesche dialectgeographie (1933), the earliest detailed geographical 
treatment of Frisian dialects, and Fokkema and Spahr van der Hoek's Taelatlas fan de 
wälden (1967), twelve maps of a section of Friesland with linguistic and historical 
commentary, the intensity of interest in Frisian dialects has continued at a level that 
makes it possible to consider dialect studies the primary specialization of Frisian 
linguists. Two larger studies — which incidentally show a gradually increasing domi- 
nance of the field by scholars in The Netherlands — are B. de Boer’s dissertation 
Studie over het dialect van Hindeloopen (1950) and G. Knop’s De spraakkunst der 
Terschellinger dialecten (1954). Section 5 of Fryske Studzjes contains several dialect 
studies, including North Frisian island dialects, that of Wyk on the island of Fóhr, 
that of Terschelling and the Dutch-Frisian dialect of Het Bildt. Recent dictionairies 
of North and East Frisian dialects are those of Kramer (1961) for Saterland, Krog- 
mann (1957) for Helgoland, Arfsten (1965) for Fóhr, and Jorgensen (1955) for 
Bókingharde-Karrharde. Recent issues of Us Wurk contain Arne Spenter's "Zur 
Distribution der Phoneme der Schiermonnikooger Mundart” (1967) and P.Kramer’s 
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“De Sealter lüden" (1968), a brief phonological description of the Saterland dialect in 
Germany. The bibliographies of all these articles will provide a fair picture of the 
nature of the periodical and monograph literature appearing particularly in The 
Netherlands and Germany. An up-to-date, complete bibliography is provided by 
Arhammar in Friesische Dialektologie (1967). In addition, K. Fokkema’s regular 
summaries of work on Frisian in Friesisches Jahrbuch should be mentioned. 

The articles by Spenter and Kramer just mentioned give evidence of another per- 
sistent interest, the phonological one that grew out of early phonetic descriptions by 
Eijkman and others, via such early structural descriptions as G. Knop’s “De phono- 
logische beschrijving van het Westerschellingsch” (1938). Descriptive efforts between 
that time and the present have culminated in Fokkema’s two chapters on Frisian in 
Fonologie van het Nederlands en het Fries (Cohen et al. 1961:107—39). That the dis- 
cussion is by no means to be regarded as closed, however, is indicated by the imme- 
diate reactions to Fokkema’s formulation by Van Coetsem (1960) and Hoekema 
(1961). A phonological crux in most Frisian dialects is the rising and falling diph- 
thongs that often stand in complex morphophonemic relations to each other. They 
form an important part of any description of Frisian and occupy a place of honor in 
all the grammars. Some phonetic aspects of them are discussed briefly by G.L. 
Meinsma in “Fonetyske oantekeningen ta ienlüden en twalüden" (Brouwer 1960: 
351-3), and T. Hoekema continues the discussion in the above-mentioned article and 
in “Fonologyske wurdpearen mei ‘op- en delgeande twielüden'" (Hoekema 1962). 
Miedema reviews the problem in “De Nieuwfriese ‘breking’ en zijn verspreiding” 
(1958). The matter of the ideal spelling for modern West Frisian is still not settled, 
partly due to the problem posed by morphophonemic alternations. A proposed new 
spelling is presented in a series of recent articles by Miss A. Feitsma, “Om in nije 
stavering” (1958-59) and “De partysypaasje yn de fryske fonology” (1966). 

The history and state of grammar writing is also to be found in Miedema (1961), 
making it necessary to mention here only the best known and most recent. Probably 
the most used has been P. Sipma, Phonology and grammar of Modern West Frisian 
(1913); a later work of Sipma’s is Ta it Frysk (1948-49). A grammar of comparable 
scope is O. H. Sytstra and J.J. Hof’s Nieuwe Friesche spraakkunst (1925), a work that 
was not superseded until the appearance of Fokkema’s Beknopte Friese spraakkunst 
(1948), which contains considerable material on syntax and some 40 pages of phoneti- 
cally transcribed text. The most recent addition to the list of Frisian grammars is 
J. Anglade, Petit manuel de Frison Moderne de l'Ouest (1966). 

One very noticeable feature of Frisian linguistic work is its sparse representation in 
the syntactic-semantic area; study of the language has produced very little of the 
lively form-meaning debate that has long characterized Netherlandic linguistics. One 
possible and obvious explanation is simply the preoccupation of Frisianists with 
phonology on the one hand and lexicology on the other, areas where descriptive and 
historical methods are perhaps equally relevant. Another, considerably more specula- 
tive, explanation would be in terms of the large-scale syntactic calquing on Nether- 
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landic that has occurred over many centuries and that makes a uniquely Frisian syn- 
tax increasingly harder to distinguish. There are signs of increasing interest in this 
area, however, and we have reason to hope for the growth of theoretical insights in 
the years to come. 
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MIDDLE AND MODERN ENGLISH* 


JOSEF VACHEK 


INTRODUCTION 


To discuss, within the framework of these ‘Current Trends’, the research in Middle 
and Modern English in Western Europe during the latest fifty years or so is rather a 
difficult and, in a way, even a somewhat tricky task. Paradoxically, this trickiness is 
due both to the limitations imposed on the subject to be discussed, and to the immensity 
of the ground to be covered in discussing it. 

To take up the limitations first, the separation, in the framework of this volume, 
of the treatment of Middle and Modern English from that of Old English (the dis- 
cussion of which has been reserved for the section dealing with Old Germanic lan- 
guages) raises a number of difficult problems. No historian of the English language 
will underrate the radical changes sustained by it in consequence of the Norman 
Conquest. But at the same time hardly any linguist will be able to overlook the organic 
character of the development of English from the time of the earliest literary docu- 
ments down to the present day. Eloquent evidence of this organic process is supplied 
by the numerous handbooks describing the development of English since the earliest 
period up to our times. Thus the conception imposed on the present treatise, in a way, 
insists on separating things which are hardly separable; it will be necessary, there- 
fore, sometimes to ignore the aprioristically fixed barrier and to refer also to some 
research in Old English insofar as its results appear to be vital for the correct under- 
standing of the ensuing development of English. 

But there is also another kind of limitation, one which might be called territorial: 
we are expected to deal exclusively with Western European research in Middle and 
Modern English. Admittedly, it has become customary to use the term “Western 
Europe’ rather in the political than in the geographical sense; that this practice has 


* When I was invited by the chief editor of the Current Trends in Linguistics, Professor Thomas A. 
Sebeok, to compile the present survey, I hesitated for quite a long time pondering if I was able to 
accept this flattering invitation. If, after all, I did finally accept it this was only made possible to me 
because of the facilities I was enjoying during the academic year 1968-69 as Visiting Professor of the 
English Language at the Rijksuniversiteit Leiden. In this capacity I could make abundant use of the 
rich library funds of this university and at the same time to profit from the moral support and expert 
advice of my University colleagues, of whom I should like to mention expressly at least two, the 
Head of the English Department, Prof. A. CG H. Bachrach, and the Head of the General and Javanese 
Linguistics, Prof. E. M. Uhlenbeck. It is only just if I dedicate to them most gratefully this very 
modest and highly imperfect survey. (Prague, 30th November 1969.) 
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also been adopted by the present Current Trends series is evident from the fact that 
the very first volume was to deal with ‘Soviet and East European Linguistics’, which 
turns out to be equivalent, as a matter of fact, to linguistics in the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe. Little could be objected to this delimitation if one could take it at its 
face value, i.e. if truly all characteristic features of linguistic research in the said 
countries were duly registered in that volume. Unfortunately, this is by no means the 
case: the volume discusses, as a rule, mainly the research done in the languages 
(mainly Slavonic) spoken in the covered territory, including some important general 
linguistic research, but hardly any East European research in those languages which 
are spoken in Western Europe (or, for that matter, in other parts of the world). To 
keep to our own subject, except for some bibliographical data, hardly any information 
can be found in the first volume of the CTL series on the contribution to English 
studies made by Czechoslovak Anglicists, although this contribution is by no means 
negligible. (It is of course true that useful information 1s found there on a number of 
Czech writings which deal with the so-called ‘functional sentence perspective’, but 
their contribution is mainly discussed in a general linguistic, not in an Anglicist, con- 
text.) Similarly, it would hardly be justified to omit, on such ‘zonal grounds’, not only 
Czechoslovak but also Austrian and East German contributions to Anglicist research, 
the more so that most of them developed in close connection with, or in conscious 
opposition to, Anglicist research done in Western Europe. So much, then, for the 
limitation of a territorial character, which we could not easily find compatible with 
the aim of the survey of “West European’ Anglicist studies which we are expected to 
present here below. We therefore found it necessary to outstep these territorial 
limitations and to include in our survey also the Czechoslovak, East German, and 
Austrian contributions, despite the fact that one has to do here, geographically, not 
with West but with Central European countries. 

There is, however, another factor which very heavily aggravates the task lying 
ahead of us. As already pointed out above, this other factor is the immensity of the 
ground to be covered by the investigator. At the first sight, this statement might seem 
contradictory to what was said in the preceding paragraph. But the contradiction is 
only a seeming one: we have in mind here not the geographical territory to be covered 
by our survey but rather the vast quantity of Anglicist books and papers published 
within the latest fifty years in Western Europe. It can hardly be doubted that the 
West European territory, comprising Great Britain, Germany, and France, produced 
the greatest part of Anglicist contributions published during the said period; the only 
other territory which can rival this production is, undoubtedly, that of the United 
States, to be discussed in the tenth volume of the-CTL series. Even so, the West 
European activity is quantitatively so impressive that its detailed enumeration in 
terms of bibliographical items, and above all its evaluation, is by no means feasible 
within the narrow limits of the present survey. Nor would such treatment of the 
subject matter be particularly useful here. Detailed enumerations of Anglicist books 
and papers can be found, first, in the current yearly bibliographical surveys of 
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Anglicist research work,! second, in the excellent accounts provided, for the greatest 
part of the period concerned, by Wilhelm Horn (1924, 1934) and Otto Funke (1950, 
1952), and, finally, for morphology and syntax, by the detailed annotated bibliography 
by the late G. Scheurweghs (1963-68). 

All such detailed bibliographies, however, share one common disadvantage: not 
allowing the user to see the woods for the trees. In other words, they do not dis- 
tinguish between the fundamentally important and the less essential authors and 
works. Finally, and this, in our opinion, can be regarded as their most significant 
drawback, such detailed surveys fail to provide the user with clear and instructive 
information on the specific contribution of the research of this or that country to 
the common treasury of Anglicist linguistic research. This particular point we 
regard as most essential because Anglicist research work of each country appears to 
be characterized by specific features which have grown out of the Anglicist and general 
linguistic traditions of that country, or by what may be called its characteristic 
general linguistic atmosphere. 

In view of all these circumstances we have decided to abstain from giving a detailed 
micrological survey of the Anglicist linguistic activities in Western Europe during the 
last fifty years or so, and to present here instead what appears to us to have been the 
characteristic contribution awarded by the scholars of a particular country to the 
common treasury of research in the English language. This approach, in our view, 
will prevent the duplication of the work already done and, at the same time, perhaps 
bring home to the reader at least some of the basic tones composing the harmonious 
polyphony of world Anglicist research. 

The natural outcome of this approach, based on the belief that multum means 
definitely more than multa, is the concentration of attention on some problems as well 
as some personalities which emerge as especially typical of the Anglicist research work 
done in the country in question, and the omission of other problems and personalities 
which appear to be less typical of it. Another consequence of the chosen procedure is 
that we will concentrate more on those contributions which appeared in book form 
than on the smaller papers scattered over local periodicals (but, naturally, such 
papers will also be considered if they appear to add an essential feature to the charac- 
terization of the Anglicist linguistic research work of a particular country or people). 
Finally, as we want to concentrate on what we regard as central linguistic problems, 
issues of grammar will stand more in the center of our interest than issues of the 
phonic material, of lexicology and stylistics (which, of course, does not mean that we 
wish to dismiss the latter kinds of issues altogether). 

We are, naturally, well aware of the danger of subjectivism involved in any selection 
1 Apart from the Bibliographie Linguistique, published by the Comité Internationale Permanent des 
Linguistes (Utrecht-Anvers, since 1949) and containing Anglicist linguistic items, there are two 
specialized Anglicist bibliographic yearbooks, a complete Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature (published by the Modern Humanities Research Association in Cambridge) and a 


selective bibliography The Year's Work in English Studies (published by The English Association, 
Oxford), both since 1921. 
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of this kind. We have tried to reduce that danger by choosing for our survey mainly 
those personalities (and those of their writings) that were, in some way, particularly 
successful in discovering new problems or in finding new answers to the old questions. 
If more scholars in one and the same country supplied such answers, we again did not 
think it essential to enumerate them all: leaving out some of the names does not by 
any means imply any disparagement of the work done by the personalities not named. 
In such instances the scholars whose names have been adduced should be taken rather 
as illustrative than as exclusive representatives of the concerned ideas or theories. 
As an important piece of evidence of the high value attaching to this or that particular 
achievement we regard the fact that not infrequently such achievements have out- 
stepped the narrow limits of the study of English and have been acknowledged as 
being of more general linguistic significance. For it is mainly by this mutual ‘give and 
take’ manner that progress in Anglicist studies, just as in any other branch of lin- 
guistics, can most effectively be generated. 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


If we start this survey by discussing English studies in Czechoslovakia, this is not due 
to any national chauvinism but to one feature which characterizes these studies and 
can scarcely be found anywhere else within the geographical area of our survey. This 
feature is the remarkably monolithic linguistic conception of the vast majority of 
Czech and Slovak Anglicist writings, rather remarkably contrasting with the lack of 
such monolithic unity in other geographical and/or national areas. We certainly do 
not want to classify this monolithic conception as a necessarily positive feature as 
opposed to its absence in other areas, but in any case it is something specific to Czech 
and Slovak studies and justifies their discussion before all the others. 

Another notable feature of English studies in Czechoslovakia is the remarkable 
fact that this activity occurred almost entirely within the period to be covered by our 
survey, i.e. since the end of World War I up to the present day. This does not mean 
that English studies were wholly non-existent in the earlier periods within what was to 
become, after 1918, the territory of Czechoslovakia. Lectures and seminar classes in 
English philology had been given for many decades at the German university in 
Prague, but the holders of the concerned chair (although these scholars were often 
regarded, in the European context, as real masters of their profession — such as, 
Alois Brandl, A. Pogatscher, and, much later on, Otto Funke) never stayed in Prague 
for very long: they regularly preferred to accept better-paid posts in some of the uni- 
versities in Germany, even if the prestige of such universities could hardly match that 
of Prague. Under such conditions, no marked profile could have been developed by 
Prague Anglicist studies pursued by German scholars when leading personalities 
succeeded one another too quickly and too frequently to be able to establish a solid 
local tradition of research. It was thus left to the academic teachers of the Czech 
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Charles University of Prague and to pupils attending their classes to write the most 
important chapters of Czechoslovak studies in the English language within the period 
to be discussed here. 

The first chair of English Language and Literature was established in the Czech 
Charles University only in 1912, three years after its first holder, Vilém Mathesius, 
had qualified as the first Czech University lecturer in these disciplines. From the 
very beginning of his teaching activities the young scholar followed his own course 
and formulated his own approach to linguistic problems, an approach which in many 
respects differed from the one characteristic of the then dominant Neogrammarian 
school. In his lecture delivered before the Royal Czech Society of Sciences in 1911, 
five years before the publication of F. de Saussure's famous Cours de linguistique 
générale, Mathesius emphasized, among other things, the necessity of studying language 
not only historically but also synchronically (Mathesius 1911). An imposing number 
of specimens of the synchronic approach Mathesius was to present both in his uni- 
versity classes and in some of his papers (Mathesius 1913, 1915), which, unfortu- 
nately, were only written in Czech and thus failed to provoke due international 
response. 

Also at home, in the prevailingly Neogrammarian context of Prague linguistic 
studies, Mathesius was to remain a more or less solitary fighter for his new conception 
of synchronic language research until the post-war period when his effort came to 
be supported, with ever-increasing intensity, by his pupil Bohumil Trnka (lecturer in 
English at the same Czech university since 1925, and professor since 1929). More 
important still for Mathesius’ work was the broader and more elaborate theoretical 
base which came into existence in the latter half of the nineteen-twenties with the 
establishment of the Prague Linguistic Circle which was later to play a highly im- 
portant role in linguistic research at large.? (As is generally known, Mathesius not 
only founded the Circle in 1926, but acted as its first President until his death in 1945.) 
While accepting the functionalist and structuralist conception of the Circle, mainly 
worked out by the Russian scholars Roman Jakobson and Nikolaj S. Trubetzkoy in 
close collaboration with Bohuslav Havránek and Mathesius himself, the founder of 
the Circle mainly contributed to the new approach by his emphasis on the impor- 
tance of what he then called the analytical comparison of languages, and what has 
been recently rediscovered in Western linguistic research under the label of ‘con- 
trastive language research'.? By this approach, which can be applied — as Mathesius 
himself repeatedly pointed out — not only to those languages which are genetically 
closely related but also to such as are related only remotely or not at all, Mathesius 
wanted to arrive at what he termed ‘the linguistic characterology of a language’ (see 
? More information on the Prague Linguistic Circle can be found in Vachek 1966 (with an appendix 
by V. Mathesius containing his speech delivered in 1936, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the Circle). 

* Valuable results have been obtained by this method not only by the Czech Anglicists but also by 


specialists in Russian and German. For ‘contrastive research’ done abroad, see especially Moulton 
1962 and Kufner 1962. 
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his lecture read before the First International Congress of Linguists, Mathesius 1928). 
Clearly, the confrontation of the system of English with that, say, of Czech is bound 
to reveal what a Czech observer finds to be particularly typical of the English language 
and, vice versa, what to an Englishman appears typical of Czech. These typical 
features will emerge both in the domain of functional onomatology (confronting the 
ways of naming the extralingual reality in the two languages) and in the domain of 
functional syntax (confronting the ways in which the units obtained by the onomato- 
logical activity are combined into sentence-utterances). Admittedly, the view of 
English obtained in this way can hardly claim structural completeness, because a 
German, French, or Russian (not to speak of a Chinese) scholar, applying the same 
method, would necessarily discover a number of different features. Still, the un- 
doubted fact is that the view of English obtained in this way by a Czech analyst con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to the analysis of English, and can only be presented by 
a research worker thoroughly acquainted with the Czech linguistic background. In 
this way, Mathesius outlined what was to become for generations a special task 
alloted to the Czech Anglicists, a task to be performed by them alone: to present a 
specific Czech view of English, and at the same time to point out to linguists of other 
nations and countries the advantages of treating concrete languages in this particular 
manner. 

The conception just described was to become characteristic of most of the Anglicist 
research done in Czechoslovakia in the last fifty years. It has proved very fruitful in 
more than one respect. First, it has contributed very efficiently to linguistic research 
not only in English, but also in Czech and Slovak (and, occasionally, in some other 
languages).5 Second, and this was to become rather typical of Czech linguistic research 
after the emergence of the Prague linguistic school, this conception was to improve 
quite considerably the results of some practical linguistic activities, mainly of language 
teaching? and of the translations from English into Czech and vice versa. Obviously, 
the differences existing between the system of the pupil’s native language and that of 
the language he is to acquire will stand out very clearly in the contrastive approach, 
and the practice of language teaching will find them pinpointed by this approach so 
manifestly that the hierarchy of teaching aims will be thereby fixed most conveniently 
and efficiently. Analogously, the level of the work of a translator will become much 
higher if he becomes aware of the characteristic differences existing in the structures 
of the two language systems that support the language of the original and that of the 


4 Thus, already in the early nineteen-thirties the systems of vocalic and diphthongal phonemes of 
English, Czech, German, and French had been compared by Vachek (1933a); cf. also Trnka 1935, 
and Mathesius 1929, where phonological data of English are confronted with those of Czech, German 
and French. (For a different approach to the phonemic problems of English vowels see Skalicková 
1965.) 

5 Cf. A. V. IsaCenko (ed.) 1968, containing a number of confrontational studies of the Russian and 
Czech verb. 

6 See a collective volume on Prague School of linguistics and language teaching, issued in 1972, 
under the editorship of V. Fried, by Oxford University Press (London). 
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translation: it will be possible for him to avoid the pitfalls of slavish translation and to 
make his own wording of the translated text not only more idiomatic but also stylistic- 
ally more attuned to the original. 

But it was not only the purely synchronic research on the English language which 
has benefited from the conception of the Prague Circle. The ideas formulated in the 
Circle’s Theses (presented to the First International Congress of Slavists held in 
Prague in 1929)” came to be applied also to the diachronic study of English and helped 
to clear up a number of hitherto unsolved problems. The Czech scholar whose name 
must be mentioned first in this connection is Bohumil Trnka whose brief but inge- 
nious paper (Trnka 1959) appears to have given the definitive answer to the vexed 
question of the motive lying behind the well-known complex of vocalic changes of 
Late Middle English and Early Modern English, commonly referred to as the Great 
Vowel Shift (see also Vachek 1965). In Trnka's view, the diphthongizations of Late 
ME DI and /ü/ were motivated by the fact that these two long vowel phonemes had 
become isolated items of the long phonological sub-system of ME vowels — their 
isolation was due to the fact that the short ME /i/ and /u/, their former partners in the 
opposition of quantity, had become paired with the long ME vowels /€/ and (oi, 
respectively, and no longer with /i/ and /ü/, as was the case in Old English. It should 
be noted that Trnka's thesis was made possible by the application to English of the 
Prague conception of language as an open system, which is never fully balanced and 
has to redress its balance over and over again (the first to formulate this aspect of the 
Prague conception was, of course, Roman Jakobson [1929]). This process, however, 
only causes some new imbalance in some other part of the system, which again calls 
for another 'therapeutic change, redressing the balance in the newly jeopardized 
point, and so on ad infinitum. 

A number of problems of grammar can be elucidated by applying to them Prague 
methods. As is well known, the Prague Circle Jays special stress on the various func- 
tions performed by speech utterances, the most important of these being two, the 
purely communicative and the emotive functions. The linguistic means employed 
as signals of the emotive function are, as a rule, neatly differentiated from the means 
devoid of such signalling and employed for the expression of pure communication. 
This is true not only of the phonic level (see, e.g., ModE long consonants which 
function as such emotive signals 1n words like //ove, nno, etc.) but also of the gram- 
matical level, where the use of words and word-groups deviating from the ‘normal’ 
pattern may also function as such emotive signals. A Dutch scholar, P.A. Erades (see 
a later section dealing with the contribution of Dutch Anglicists), asserted, for 
example, that no certain rules can be formulated for the use of genders in referring to 
ModE substantives, and that this use is determined by non-predictable psychological 
factors. However, the analysis of the problem by Prague methods (Vachek 1964a) has 
clearly revealed that the use of gender in Modern English is perfectly predictable not 


* See Cercle Linguistique de Prague, Théses, 1929. 
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only in purely communicative, non-emotional statements, but also in the emotively 
colored utterances. Leaving aside some traditional types of usage (such as the 
feminine gender referring to the names of ships or countries), one can say, e.g., that in 
referring to the nouns denoting inanimate beings the normal, emotionally uncolored 
reference is made by means of the neuter pronoun it; on the other hand, an emotively 
strongly colored reference is signalled by the feminine pronoun she, if the intended 
emotion is evaluated positively, and — though much less frequently — by the mascu- 
line pronoun he, if the intended emotional coloring is meant to be evaluated as 
negative. Besides, in referring to animate names (including the reference to persons) 
emotional coloring, both positive and negative, is signalled very often by the neuter 
pronoun it, otherwise inapplicable to such names. 

In the domain of syntax, B. Trnka wrote, as early as 1930, a very delicate and in- 
structive analysis of the Early ModE verb (Trnka 1930); however, he does not yet 
apply to his materials the Prague functional conception in its entirety. The feature 
which was to become, later on, most characteristic of the functional syntax of the 
Prague brand, is V. Mathesius’ procedure of the ‘functional analysis of the sentence- 
utterance’. This procedure analyzes the sentence-utterance into what now usually 
goes under the terms ‘theme’ and ‘rheme’. The former of the two refers to a fact (or 
facts) already known from the preceding context or to facts taken for granted; so it 
does not, as a rule, contribute effectively to the information provided by the analyzed 
sentence-utterance. The latter of the two, on the other hand, contains the actual new 
information provided by that utterance, and thus substantially enriches the knowledge 
of the recipient of the message. (It will have been noted that some American scholars 
have recently been using, for the two linguistic facts just described, the respective 
terms “topic” and ‘comment’.) The Prague distinction was duly registered by Paul L. 
Garvin (1963:502ff.), who also justly points out some of the more recent Prague 
contributions to this set of problems, mainly the writings of Jan Firbas. 

The realization of the existence of the theme and rheme can throw some new light 
on a number of ModE grammatical features. In one of his English papers Mathesius, 
contrasting English and Czech (1928), demonstrated a strong ModE tendency to 
express the theme by means of the formal subject of the sentence (while in Czech this 
tendency is decidedly weaker), and pointed out that it is due to this tendency that 
Modern English strongly favors the use of passive constructions (which again are 
highly unpopular in Modern Czech). These and similar observations of Mathesius 
and the findings of Jan Firbas who has done most of the work in this field among the 
younger generation of Czech Anglicists (see particularly Firbas 1961, 1964a 4- b, 1966), 
only furnish further convincing evidence of the fruitfulness of thecontrastive method. 
It should be added that Firbas’ examination has resulted, among other things, in 
elucidating some aspects of the function of ModE articles, and especially in establishing 
the reduced communicative dynamism of the finite verb in the ModE sentence (a fact 
which will again stand out with particular clearness if the ModE verb is contrasted 
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with the verb of Modern Czech, characterized by a very strong degree of communica- 
tive dynamism.? 

The comparison of Modern English and Modern Czech on the point referred to 
above also revealed that the differences in expressing the theme and the rheme in the 
two languages are closely connected with the differences of word-order in their 
sentences, which is relatively free in Czech and relatively firmly fixed in English. This 
difference, in its turn, must be attributed to the typological difference existing between 
the two languages: Modern English displays an essentially analytical grammatical 
pattern, while the grammatical pattern of Modern Czech is prevailingly synthetic. 
This difference, mostly regarded as quite commonplace, proves to be of considerable 
importance for the study of some aspects of the development of English. As is fairly 
well known, in the OE period the word-order was by no means so strongly fixed as it 
is today, which is closely connected with the fact that the OE declension of nouns was 
still to a high degree synthetic, so that the object could fairly frequently be distinguished 
from the subject of the same sentence irrespective of its position in it. In Modern 
English, an essentially analytical language, the subject and the object can, as a rule, 
only be distinguished from one another by their respective positions in the sentence. 

The interdependence of morphological and syntactic facts just referred to has of 
course been known for decades. There are, however, some other interdependences 
which have not been so clearly realized and which again were pointed out, in the latest 
decade or so, by those scholars who use the methods of the Prague linguistic group (cf. 
Vachek 1961). These newly established interdependences underline the importance 
of viewing language as a system of levels (even if an open system) and show again 
what an important part has been played in the development of English by the process 
that has transformed the originally synthetic grammatical system into one based 
essentially on analytical principles. It has been shown, e.g., that one can establish 
some causal link between this process and the replacement of the correlation of voice 
in English consonant phonemes by the correlation of tension (and possibly another 
causal link, by which this grammatical process would at least share responsibility for 
the replacement of the correlation of quantity in English vowel phonemes by what we 
might call, with Jakobson and Halle (1956:24), the correlation of contact, no longer 
opposing the short vowel phonemes to the long, but rather the checked ones to the 
free). 

Thus it cannot be denied that some important results have been obtained by 
Czechoslovak Anglicists in their application of Prague theoretical maxims to the con- 
crete problems of the English language, and that this application has proved to be fairly 
fruitful both in synchronic and in diachronic studies. Apart from those studies which 
explicitly follow the Prague line, there are also others which accept the Prague concep- 


8 The writer of this survey also believes that this difference in communicative dynamism can account 
for the presence of single negation in ModE universal negative statements (e.g. 7 have nothing) as 
opposed to the multiple negation found in their Modern Czech equivalents (e.g. Nemám nic, literally 
‘I have-not nothing’). Cf. Vachek 1947. 
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tion as their working basis though they do not accept all its implications and seek rather 
their own, more independent ways. Here we may mention, first of all, Ivan Poldauf's 
valuable studies of the ModE infinitive and gerund (1954, 1955), on negationin Modern 
English(1947a), on the functions of shall/will(1947b), on the ‘third syntactical plan’ 
(1964), etc. In addition, Anglicists all over the world are grateful to Poldauf for his 
documentary monograph on a large number of English grammarians of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and their approach to some problems of English grammar 
(1948). Further, even in a brief survey one should not omit an interesting monograph 
by a Slovak scholar Jan Simko (1957) who compares Caxton’s printed edition of 
Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur with Malory’s newly discovered manuscript of the same liter- 
ary work, and in examining the positions of the subject, verb, and complement in the 
sentences of both versions, arrives at some valuable conclusions as to the degree to which 
English word-order in the sentence stabilized between the time of writing the original 
manuscript and that of publishing the printed book (as is well known, Caxton used to 
modernize the language of his authors so as to make it more acceptable to the 
readers). Here one may also mention careful syntactic studies of Jifí Nosek, examin- 
ing especially the ModE and Early ModE syntactic situation; it draws many a lesson 
from the Prague theory but differs from most of the Prague studies by deliberately 
abstaining from any comparison of the English materials with those of other languages 
and so, not putting them in relief with the data obtained from elsewhere, deprives his 
findings of some well-deserved convincing power (Nosek 1959, 1964, 1966). Notable 
syntactic contributions were also presented by M. Rensky (1964a--b), J. Macháček 
(1965), and A. Svoboda (1968). 

The picture of the achievements of Czechoslovak Anglicists would remain incom- 
plete if we did not include at least a brief mention of the study of the quantitative 
aspect of language. Since its beginnings, the members of the Prague group insisted on 
the necessity of supplementing the qualitative results of linguistic analyses by an 
equally careful examination of the quantitative data, and already in the first volume 
of their pre-war series, Travaux, Mathesius presented some valuable results of the 
quantitative phonological comparison to which he had subjected Czech, English, 
German, and French, and a further paper of his was published two years later 
(Mathesius 1929, 1931). Also in the mid nineteen-thirties originated an imposing 
and elaborate monograph by B. Trnka, containing a highly valuable statistical 
phonemic analysis of the ModE lexicon consisting of one and two morphemes 
(Trnka 1935). Considering the fact that in those days, the mid-thirties, the authors of 
such books and papers could not make use of computers but had to do all their 
calculations manually, one must appreciate such writings not only as valuable and 
pioneering, but also as most painstaking achievements. Another name to be men- 
tioned in this brief list of the pioneers of quantitative research in Anglicist linguistic 
studies is that of Jifi Krámsky, from whose numerous writings covering the field we 
want to point out here at least one, which is concerned with a statistical comparison 
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of an OE context and its ModE equivalent (Krámsky 1955). Despite its limited extent, 
it does not fail to arrive at some most interesting findings. 

Finally, let us point out that the functionalist approach to language data has also 
led the Czech Anglicists to a new appreciation of the norm governing written utter- 
ances in Modern English. This norm was studied by Prague scholars with particular 
consideration of its specific functions, and some noteworthy conclusions followed 
both from the comparison of the English written and spoken norm, and from the 
confrontation of the written norms of Modern English and Modern Czech (Vachek 
1945-49, 1959b). Valuable comment was also applied to ModE punctuation and its 
problems (Firbas 1954). (See also Fried 1954.) 

A number of Czech Anglicists have also tried to apply the findings of theoretical 
Anglicist research to practical purposes, mainly to those of language teaching. At 
least one of them should be expressly adduced here, Vilém Fried, who examined the 
possibilities offered by research in semantic frequency of English to practical language 
teaching (1955) and who also analyzed some problems of international words in 
English and other languages. Incidentally, Fried also has the merit of having com- 
piled very clear and adequate commentaries on Anglicist studies in Czechoslovakia 
after World War II (Fried 1959, 1965). 

From all that has been said here it can be clearly seen that Czechoslovak Anglicists 
have not only enriched research in the English language by a number of valuable 
contributions but that, moreover, the greatest part of these contributions has a com- 
mon, firm theoretical basis. This basis is the functionalist and structuralist conception 
of language, worked out by the Prague linguistic school in the late nineteen-twenties 
(and elaborated, it should be added, with the efficient cooperation of leading Prague 
Anglicists, Mathesius and Trnka), and developed and perfected ever since. There can 
be little doubt, then, that Czechoslovak studies in the English language in the last 
fifty years can safely claim to have added their own, truly specific tone to the sym- 
phony of Anglicist research all over the world. 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN THE NETHERLANDS 


If we discuss Anglicist work done in The Netherlands immediately after that done in 
Czechoslovakia, we do so because, despite many differences, some important common 
features can be established between the two. In both countries the actual founders 
of the progressive traditions of English studies were not satisfied to walk along the 
beaten paths and tried to find their own new ways. Some of these new ways were only 
later re-discovered by workers of renown in the larger nations. For some time, in the 
nineteen-thirties, there also existed a remarkably close parallelism and even coopera- 
tion of leading linguistic personalities of Czechoslovakia and The Netherlands, and 
even if it was not so effectively realized in the field of English studies, there was at 
least a sympathetic understanding between the Czechoslovak and Dutch Anglicist 
protagonists. 
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In any case, The Netherlands can certainly claim one of the foremost places among 
those European countries which have made their own remarkable contribution to the 
study of English. Curiously enough, this place is not due to some specifically Dutch 
conception of language to be applied to English materials: Dutch scholars, as a rule, 
do not start from the same premises but from various viewpoints, and none of them 
was to become specifically characteristic of Dutch Anglicist research work. As a 
matter of fact, if we want to establish some feature that is somehow typical of the 
English language studies in Holland, most probably it is its prevailingly non-academic 
character, in the sense that it was not, for a long time, pursued by university teachers. 
Incredible as it may seem, only very few universities had chairs of English philology 
before World War I (the oldest chair being that of Groningen, dating from the 
eighteen-eighties; it is very hard to believe that Leiden, the oldest Dutch university, 
established its English chair only after World War ID. This accounts for the fact 
that a fairly high percentage of Dutch Anglicists were active as teachers at institutions 
comparable to Teachers' Training Colleges (thus, e.g., Etsko Kruisinga, P. A. Erades, 
and others), or even as secondary school teachers (e.g. H. Poutsma). All these circum- 
stances must be taken into account if one is to appreciate the high pedagogical 
qualities of Dutch Anglicist writings and to understand the relative scarcity of brand 
new theoretical conceptions. On the other hand, a highly positive feature of the 
Dutch writings discussed is their rich store of actual contextual evidence, very ade- 
quately illustrating and documenting their theoretical passages. 

Out of the large number of the scholars who have helped to shape the profile of 
Dutch studies of the English language three stand out as especially prominent figures, 
and in briefly characterizing their work one can get at least some idea of what can be 
assessed as the Dutch contribution to Anglicist research in the European context, 
during the last fifty years or so. The three scholars are H. Poutsma, Etsko Kruisinga, 
and Reinart Willem Zandvoort. Characteristically enough, only the last-mentioned 
scholar held a University chair of English, at the University of Groningen, where he 
taught from 1937 to 1964, having qualified for lecturership in English Philology in 
Leiden 1n 1936. 

The activity of the oldest of the three, H. Poutsma, started before 1918, but extended 
far beyond that date. He stands unique among the three as the most non-academic 
representative of Dutch scholarly work. Not only was he no university professor, 
he did not even professionally teach at a Teachers' Training College: his job was that 
of a secondary schoolmaster at the municipal ‘gymnasium’ in Amsterdam, and it was 
full-time, leaving him but little time to indulge in research-work.? And yet, Poutsma 
left behind him an imposing five volume compendium (1916-26) which is still indis- 
pensable as a most useful book of reference for any scholar working in ModE 
morphology and syntax. 

The handicaps Poutsma had to cope with were, naturally, reflected not only in the 


® For a more detailed portrait of Poutsma the reader should be referred to a very informative paper 
by R.W. Zandvoort (1958). 
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limitations of time, but also in the relative limitation of materials on which he could 
draw: he bases his examination on the English fiction of the period examined, that is 
to say, on written language materials, not on spoken language. But this qualitative 
limitation is outweighed by the richness of the assembled evidence which, in Poutsma's 
own words, centers on those subjects ^which in books and treatises have been touched 
upon only in the merest outline’ or not touched at all. Poutsma himself mentions as 
such subjects ‘the adnominal use of nouns in the common case form and the con- 
version of adjectives into nouns'. Needless to say, also his grammatical approach to 
these problems necessarily remains the traditional one, but even this does not by any 
means reduce the value of his monumental work. 

Unlike Poutsma, E. Kruisinga was a scholar who was anything but a traditionalist 
and it is he whom we mostly had in mind when referring, in the introductory para- 
graph of this chapter, to the Dutch dislike of walking the beaten paths of traditional 
linguistic conceptions. It is of considerable interest to find that he had already 
approached the problems of language synchronically in the first edition of his well- 
known Handbook (Kruisinga 1911) which was published, significantly, in the same 
year in which Mathesius declared, before the Royal Czech Society of Sciences, the nec- 
essity of examining language facts in a ‘static’ (i.e. synchronic) manner. Nor was 
Kruisinga satisfied with his own achievements: Zandvoort very aptly points out how 
he differed, in this respect, from Poutsma. The new volumes of Poutsma's work 
always provided new materials but the method of their presentation remained more 
or less the same. In the later editions of Kruisinga's Handbook, however, not only 
were new materials introduced but also in the manner of handling these materials the 
author was consistently trying to find new ways. The climax of this quest for a new 
approach appears to have been reached in the fifth edition (published in 1931), in 
which Kruisinga decided to abandon, in his description of English grammar, the 
traditional Indo-European frame of reference, known from Latin and Greek, and to 
establish a completely new one, based exclusively on the formation of words. This 
exclusively formalistic approach led to some consequences which were to be widely 
accepted in English grammars (such as the merging in one category, the *ing-form', 
what used to be treated separately as the present participle, the gerund, and the verbal 
noun) but can hardly be approved of in its radical formulation: more and more 
linguists have come to realize that regard for form in the analysis of language must 
be combined with regard for function (or, content) and that only an organic combina- 
tion of the two aspects can yield satisfactory results. 

This objection, of course, cannot obliterate the immense methodological importance 
of Kruisinga's experiment which was, in a way, to foreshadow analogous experiments 
to be undertaken by the American group at Yale about ten years later. The latter 
experiments were, of course, necessary to clear the way for a reasonable, harmonious 
synthesis of both formal and functional factors, a synthesis which, naturally, still 
remains to be done. What prevented Kruisinga from achieving this synthesis 
himself, was his neglect of the functional aspect of facts, even if he was very 
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keenly aware of their structural aspect, as Zandvoort very convincingly points out in 
his paper quoted here above (1958:81): he knew that 'to interpret a form or a con- 
struction is to show how it is determined by the system as a whole, and how it helps 
to determine the system in its turn'. As a matter of fact, this 'systemic feeling' shows 
that Kruisinga's conception of the facts of language was not too distant from that of 
the Prague group,!^ even if he failed to appreciate the part played in the analysis of 
language by the content of a linguistic message (by the signifié). But he certainly ranks 
as an outstanding figurevnot only among the Dutch Anglicists but also among 
general linguists of at least European reputation. 

Last but not least, the third of the outstanding Dutch Anglicists is the massive 
figure of R. W. Zandvoort. He was the only University teacher of the three, and known 
to the Anglicists throughout the world not only as an eminent scholar but perhaps 
even more as one of the founders and for no less than fifty years the editor-in-chief 
of the highly reputable Dutch journal English Studies. Started as a students' paper, it 
was later to become a first-rate periodical reflecting fairly accurately the situation in 
Europe's (if not the world's) English philology, not only by original contributions of 
both Dutch and non-Dutch authors but also by numerous reviews and brief notices of 
which Zandvoort himself has written several hundred. 

Among Zandvoort's books the most popular was his grammar (1945), originally 
intended for Dutch students only and published in many editions and reprints, and 
because of its eminent didactic qualities also published in England, without the 
Dutch apparatus. Zandvoort was also known by his valuable informative mono- 
graph on war-time English (1957), by his statistically orientated study examining the 
frequency and the forms and meanings of the auxiliary do (1942), and by many other 
writings. In all of them Zandvoort stands out as a very well informed and didactically 
highly gifted expert of great sobriety of judgment. Though he never outlined a lin- 
guistic theory of his own, he excelled in evaluating the existing theoretical systems in 
a most competent manner. By all this he became a prominent representative of the 
English linguistic (not only linguistic, but his literary work lies outside the scope of 
this survey) studies in his country, and his achievements, more than anyone else's, 
deserve to be classed together with the pioneering work of Poutsma and the highly 
original approach of Kruisinga, as a valuable synthesis of what was best in the bequest 
of both. 

In his paper quoted above, Zandvoort, after evaluating the merits of Poutsma, 
Jespersen, and Kruisinga, concludes his analysis by a rhetorical, rather melancholic 
question: “The last ... years [i.e. before 1958, J.V.] have witnessed the passing of 
the great grammarians: Poutsma, the most systematic, Jespersen, the most compre- 
hensive, Kruisinga, the most original. Will they leave only a generation of critics 
behind them?' (1958:82). After another eleven years the question sounds even more 
ominous than it did when it was written — it indeed appears that English studies in 
10 


For other Dutch scholars who showed remarkable affinity to the Prague conception in the late 
nineteen-twenties and early nineteen-thirties, see Vachek 1968. 
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The Netherlands have been marked by a crisis. The generation that has followed 
those of the three scholars discussed above has not produced any personality that 
might rank with the three great masters, or with other members of the older generation 
of Dutch Anglicists, among whom at least the names of P. Fijn van Draat and 
W. van der Gaaf™ should be expressly adduced; (we do not mention here A. W. de 
Groot, despite his authorship of an English grammar, because his main field was not 
English but classical and general linguistic studies). 

Representatives of Dutch studies in the English language in the following years were 
to be, as a rule, specialists in a relatively narrow field, such as historical phonetics of 
Late Middle English (e.g. A.A. Prins 1940) or English phonemics (A. Cohen 1952), 
and lacked, on the whole, such general linguistic interests as characterized the genera- 
tions of Kruisinga and Zandvoort. On the other hand, those Dutch scholars who did 
show wider linguistic interests joined with an intimate knowledge of language materials 
and, at the same time, sensitive to concrete grammatical details (e.g. in syntax and 
morphology) were often unable to see the examined detail in the context of the whole 
system of language and so to evaluate it in the manner due. A typical representative 
of this type of scholar is Kruisinga’s pupil and collaborator P.A. Erades to whom 
students of English all over the world owe a long series of detailed syntactical and 
morphological observations appearing for years in English Studies (Erades 1948-60).12 
On the other hand, his lack of systemic feeling is clearly reflected, e.g. in his treatment 
of the problem of English gender (Erades 1956) which this writer subjected to critical 
analysis in a paper referred to above (Vachek 1964a). 

Admittedly, this past decade has witnessed the publication of a very important 
synthetic work dealing with the historical syntax of English, the author of which is 
F. Th. Visser. The author had made himself known twenty years earlier by his broadly 
based and deep-looking monograph on the verb in the writings of Sir Thomas More 
(F.Th. Visser 1946-56). His extensive syntax (1964-68) again rests on overwhelmingly 
rich evidence of literary materials and, even if it starts from the formal, not notional 
categories, is fairly well acquainted with both the functionalist and the structuralist 
aspects of syntactic problems.!? Still, even this magnum opus cannot substantially 
modify the apparently cheerless perspective of present-day Anglicist linguistics in 
The Netherlands as outlined here, because its author, an Emeritus Professor of the 
Nijmegen university, belongs rather to Zandvoort’s generation than to its successor. 
The same description must be applied to E. Klein, the author of the large etymological 


11 To the period covered by this survey belongs, e.g., Fijn van Draat 1932-33, dealing with the 
problem of the word-category of the first part of the expression cannon ball. From van der Gaaf's 
writings of this period Jet us adduce here at least two (1924 and 1927). 

1? After Erades’ untimely death, the publication of the above-mentioned series was resumed by the 
English scholar N.E. Osselton, at present Professor of the English Language in the University of 
Leiden. 

13 See also F. Th. Visser 1955, which is a very brief but penetrating paper aptly using the functional 
distinction of ‘marked’ vs. ‘unmarked’ forms, introduced in the nineteen-thirties by the scholars of 
the Prague linguistic group. 
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dictionary of English (1966) which, moreover, does not meet the high standards set 
by the earlier works of this category (e.g. C.T. Onion’s standard work discussed in 
the following section). 

Thus, the only hope of improvement can be found in the youngest generation of 
scholars, among whom at least two names should be pointed out. Some of them try 
to apply to English materials new linguistic theories, e.g. those of generative and 
transformational grammar; others do not subscribe to any particular creed of this 
kind but try to analyze, very carefully, the conceptions of earlier scholars, ancient as 
well as modern, and so to establish what may be of use in today’s examination of 
concrete problems of English. As a representative of the first category of scholars 
may be mentioned J. A. van Ek, who examined, in a statistical manner and with the 
use of transformational methods, though with some methodological deficiencies, 
the use of certain predicative structures of Modern English and at the same time 
tested the approach of authoritative grammarians to such constructions (1966). (It 
is certainly remarkable that out of the grammarians who were put to the author’s test 
it is the old master Poutsma who carries away the first prize.) The other group of 
scholars is represented by F. G. A. M. Aarts whose inaugural lecture given at Nijmegen 
university in 1969 very boldly selected a most ambitious theme, surveying briefly but 
intelligently seventy years of various grammatical approaches to the English language 
(1969). This is a subject that would be worth an extensive monograph, and one which 
could be successfully coped with by a Dutch scholar, who could profit both from the 
respectable Anglicist grammatical tradition of the country and from the relatively neu- 
tral position taken by most Dutch linguists in the midst of the passions that are seen 
to divide the linguistic world today. 

What, then, of Zandvoort's gloomy diagnosis? If he found it necessary to end his 
paper with the rhetorical question deploring the absence in his country of a contem- 
porary grammarian of the stature of a Poutsma or a Kruisinga, we believe we can 
conclude this necessarily very sketchy section on a more hopeful note. Perhaps an 
analogy taken from creative arts may be helpful here: in these arts, it may be just as 
useful to produce an outstanding critic as to produce a creative artist because the 
work of such a critic may be instrumental in showing the way and paving the road for 
new creative talents. If the situation in linguistics can be compared to that in the 
creative arts (and we firmly believe it can) then the situation in Dutch grammatical 
and linguistic research in English cannot be regarded as hopeless. The existence in 
Holland of intelligent critics of linguistic conceptions, coupled not only with the 
respectable Dutch Anglicist traditions but also with the most favourable general 
linguistic background found in Holland (and attested, among other things, by the 
prosperous existence in the country of no less than four general linguistics periodicals) 
cannot but act, in the long run, as a highly efficient stimulus to creativity. 
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Having surveyed the situation of Anglicist linguistic studies in two smaller countries 
of Europe which have gained some reputation in research in this field, we now turn to 
the country which necessarily occupies a very special position in this research, the 
country where the English language originated and has developed. 

To a non-linguist it may seem paradoxical that for many decades Great Britain, 
and even England, was by no means the leading country in the study of the English 
language. The traditional philological approach to old texts was too strong in most 
British universities (and undoubtedly it still is so in at least some of them) and what 
linguistic theory managed to penetrate the country before World War I was more of 
the Germanic Neogrammarian brand than of any other calibre. This state of affairs 
persisted in the years immediately following World War I, when the official representa- 
tive of comparative Indo-European studies, the Oxford Professor Joseph Wright, was 
still active, and who, through his well-known textbooks of Old and Middle English, as 
well as those of Gothic and Old High German (see Wright 1908, J. Wright and Eliza- 
beth Mary Wright 1924a--b), exercised deeper influence upon the students of English 
in his country than the already deceased Henry Sweet (11912). The latter scholar was 
certainly a highly ingenious and most original thinker but as he, despite his superior 
qualities, was never appointed Professor of English or Comparative Linguistics," his 
impact was never to be as outstanding in his own country as it certainly was on the 
continent of Europe. 

This is not, of course, to dismiss the important contribution Wright really did make 
to English studies — his magnificent achievement in the domain of English dialects 
(see Wright 1898-1905) alone would suffice to ensure him a place of honor in the 
history of English linguistics even if his approach, very understandably, suffers from 
his atomizing treatment of the material available. This drawback is well known, and 
often characterized Neogrammarian contributions to the linguistic research of their 
epoch. There were, of course, redeeming features outweighing Wright's methodo- 
logical onesidedness: mainly his clarity of exposition and unquestionable pedagogical 
skill. Both of these qualities, naturally, increased his influence both upon native and 
foreign students of English who otherwise might have benefited from the most 
original, if not always so pregnantly expressed, ideas of Henry Sweet. 

The first English university professor, in the period covered by the present survey, 
to enrich the research on the history of English with a number of essential new ideas 
was the Oxford scholar Henry Cecil Wyld. Especially important is his introducing to 
the pattern of the phonological history of English the factor which would now justly 
claim the label ‘sociolinguistic’. The case in question is that of the ME £-vowel which, 
in the traditional treatment of the Great Vowel Shift, was supposed to have been 
shifted to Zin the fifteenth century, and some two centuries later again to 7 (so that by 
then words like del, fel were to become perfectly rhyming expressions). Wyld (1937), 


1 On this rather painful episode of British university politics see C.L. Wrenn 1946. 
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on the other hand, is of the opinion that already in the fifteenth century words like 
del had had two different pronunciations: the higher class variant de! and the lower 
class variant del. What, in Wyld’s view, really happened between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was the ousting of the higher class variant by the one characteris- 
tic of the lower classes. On this theory, the former of the two variants survives in the 
well-known expressions break, great (and in the archaic yea). The introduction of this 
factor into the pattern of changes represents a new item, one of vertical stratification 
of language (the horizontal stratification, revealed by the existence of local dialects, 
had already been exploited by Karl Luick at the close of the nineteenth century, see 
Luick 1896). Wyld can also claim the merit of turning scholars’ attention to the 
history of colloquial English, differing in more than one respect from that of the 
written documents. 

Roughly the same period, i.e. the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is covered by 
a big, two-volume monograph written by another Oxford scholar, E.J. Dobson 
(1957). The first of the two volumes contains a careful, detailed analysis of the writings 
of Early English writers on pronunciation and spelling and is certainly unequalled 
as a treasury of knowledge on this subject. The second volume deals with the state of 
English pronunciation in these two centuries; it evaluates the evidence of the early 
writers analyzed in the first volume introducing other evidence as well, trying to 
establish, on the basis of all these facts, the situation that obtained in the Early 
ModE sound system. On many points Dobson disagrees with Luick, the author who 
had paid the greatest attention to these problems. Dobson, as a matter of fact, does 
not appear to lay as much stress on the systemic factors and on dialectal evidence as 
Luick did; on the other hand Dobson's analysis of the early writers goes much deeper 
than that of Luick's. As a result of this, the confrontation of the two standpoints can 
yield many useful results and can often point the way to some future synthesis of the 
two approaches however different they may at present appear to be. 

A further outstanding personality to whom linguistic research in the English lan- 
guage owes new methodological conquest was another Oxford university teacher, 
Charles Leslie Wrenn (11969). Of supreme methodological importance was his paper 
dealing with the value of spelling as evidence (Wrenn 1943), based on a very careful 
distinction between the spoken and written norm of language and pointing out the 
fallacy of many traditional interpretations of OE spellings by numerous historians of 
English. Even if Wrenn was primarily an authority on OE language and literature, 
the students of later periods of English will be able to apply his distinctions to the 
issues studied by them. They will be thankful to him, too, for his popular, concise 
but strictly scholarly survey of the development of English (Wrenn 1949); the book 
certainly ranks among the best of the manuals of this size and destination. Analogous 
pedagogical skill and clarity of exposition is characteristic of another popular hand- 
book by Simeon Potter (1950), best known as a specialist in English place-names, who 
also informed the English general public in a lucid, if not strictly complete manner, 
of the new development of linguistic research (Potter 1957, 1961). Potter was one of 
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those scholars who tried to establish those features in which English is being subjected 
to recent changes (Potter 1956); he can be given credit for treating this topic in a 
sober and critical manner, which is not easy to do. (On the same issue, see most 
recently Brian Foster 1968.) 

Even in a very short survey one cannot omit A.S.C. Ross, a remarkable personality 
of British Anglicist studies. He is a versatile scholar who has been one of the pioneers 
of mathematical methods in linguistics; he has written a popular monograph on 
etymology and a number of articles on OE phonological issues. In this survey we want 
to mention especially his sociolinguistic observations on the social stratification of 
English usage into U, i.e. that of upper class speakers, and non-U, of the lower classes 
(Ross 1954). Ross's essay stimulated a noteworthy discussion in which not only 
linguists but also sociologists took an eager part, and certainly had the merit of 
arousing more interest in sociolinguistic problems. 

An important part in the development of English studies in Britain during the 
period discussed was played by British phoneticians. Even if Daniel Jones's main 
effort was clearly directed at the improvement of the methods of teaching correct 
English pronunciation (see D. Jones 1956a+b, 1967), one should not overlook that 
he was one of the champions of the concept of the phoneme in European linguistics, 
even if his concept of the phoneme was strictly pragmatic and utilitarian and differed 
substantially from that of linguistic theoreticians (such as those of the Prague school, 
of the Bloomfieldians, etc.): for him the phoneme was not an important functional 
counter of language but essentially a device of most efficient phonetic transcription 
(D.Jones 1950; see also J. Vachek 1932). Other valuable phonetic descriptions of the 
Southern British standard (as a rule, with comment on numerous American and 
other local varieties, including Cockney) were presented by Ida C. Ward (1945), 
H.E. Palmer (1920), P.A.D. MacCarthy (1952), and others. Ida C.Ward, together 
with Lilas E. Armstrong, compiled a useful handbook of English intonation (Arm- 
strong and Ward 1949); other valuable contributions to this issue were written by 
R. Kingdon (1958), W.R. Lee (1960), and J.D. O’Connor and G.F. Arnold (1961). 
In the last decade, a standard introductory handbook to English phonetics was 
produced by A.C. Gimson (1962): it pays due attention both to the geographical 
varieties of English and to its development from the earlier stages; also facts of into- 
nation are reliably handled. Gimson also acts as editor of the new printings of 
D. Jones’s Pronouncing dictionary (from the 13th ed., 1967, on) which he has also 
modernized in some of its points. Of the Scottish phoneticians, David Abercrombie 
has written a useful introductory handbook of phonetics(1967), based on the English 
language and furnishing at the same time a welcome general linguistic background 
to the study of language. 

One of the former lecturers in the Phonetics Department headed by D. Jones was to 
become an especially prominent figure in British linguistics. He was John Rupert 
Firth, the first Professor of General Linguistics in Britain, appointed in this capacity 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of London. Few 
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scholars exercised greater influence on English linguists in the nineteen-thirties, 
forties, and fifties than he did, and the study of English was exposed to the impact 
of his decidedly functionalist, quasi-biological, and yet thoroughly pragmatic ap- 
proach to the facts of language.!5 Among Firth’s either direct or indirect pupils can 
be found some who have since become prominent figures both in British general 
linguistics and in British studies of the English language. At least four names should 
be mentioned, as briefly as possible in the narrow limits of this survey, those of 
Barbara M.H.Strang, William Haas, F.R. Palmer, and, above all, M. A. K. Halliday. 

Barbara Strang gave the linguistic public a manual which is a very readable intro- 
duction to the study of language based on English, acquainting the student with 
the most important British and American approaches to the problems involved 
(1963). W. Haas whose range of interests covers a wide field, became especially well 
known by his studies on zero in linguistic description and on linguistic relevance 
(1957, 1966). F. R. Palmer's most outstanding contribution to ModE studies is his 
monograph on the English verb (1965), characteristically Firthian by its ‘ad hoc ap- 
proach to the problems of linguistic description' (as Palmer himself says in his Preface). 
It is based on a formal analysis of the facts of language but does not neglect semantic 
factors. It is soundly unconventional (denying, e.g., the existence of the Future Tense 
in English) and deals in great detail with auxiliary verbs and their functioning (also 
modal verbs are included in this category). Expert criticism (e.g. A. Castagne 1968) 
has found some of Palmer’s interpretation of his materials questionable but the 
author’s non-traditional approach to the matter is certainly very deserving (also his 
chapter on phrasal verbs is apt to inspire future research). 

Last but not least, M.A.K. Halliday, primarily a sinologist, outlined a functionally 
motivated theory of language: it examines language on the levels of grammar and 
vocabulary, phonology and orthography, with relation to context (i.e. to everything 
which is not language). The four basic concepts, forming a framework for Halliday’s 
conception of language, are unit, structure, class, and system; besides, he distinguishes 
three scales of abstraction, i.e. rank, expression, and delicacy. By systems he means 
the opposed categories ascertainable in classes of language, categories from which 
selection is made by language users (e.g. in the class of English nouns one can estab- 
lish systems like mass: countable, singular: plural, personal: impersonal, etc.). 
Such systems are found in the classes on all levels. Thus Halliday’s theory is formu- 
lated, in his own words, in terms of a systemic description ‘in which the grammar 
takes the form of a series of “system networks”, each such network representing the 
choices associated with a given constituent type’. Thus, in the study we are quoting 
from (Halliday 1967-68), ‘transitivity’ is ‘a network of systems whose point of origin 
15 See two anthologies from Firth’s writings (Firth 1957, 1968); cf. also J. Vachek 1959b. For an 
instructive survey of linguistic history from the viewpoint of the London group cf. R.H. Robins 
1967. It should be added that the quasi-biological approach to the facts of language entails some 
nominalistic tendencies in the writings of the scholars belonging to the group: thus, e.g., they do not 


acknowledge the existence of the unity of language, despite its differentiation by various functional 
styles. (In this point they differ from other functionalistically-oriented linguistic currents.) 
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is the ... clause containing a predication’. It is interesting to note that in a number of 
points Halliday finds himself in accord with the Prague conception of the ‘functional 
sentence analysis’, initiated by V. Mathesius and further developed, in English studies, 
especially by J. Firbas (see above p. 1414). In addition, Halliday’s ‘registers’ (Halliday 
1961) appear to have much in common with what the Prague theory has termed the 
‘functional styles'.16 The practical usefulness of Halliday’s theoretical conception 
was demonstrated by the fact that on the basis of this theory a monograph was 
compiled examining the concrete utilization of English in advertising, and that this 
examination in terms of Halliday's theory turned out to be fairly successful (cf. G.N. 
Leech 1966). 

Another name should be briefly mentioned of an author who also admits that his 
views had been shaped, to a considerable degree, by the Firthian tradition, though he 
owes much also to Modern American linguistics, mainly to Bloomfield and Sapir. 
He is A.E. Darbyshire and he intended his book (1967) to be an introduction to 
modern linguistic thinking with special regard to problems of Modern English. Jt 
is often a provocative volume but appears not to be well suited for the purpose in- 
tended by its author. 

Incidentally, the Firthian tradition in British linguistics may be responsible for the 
fact that only a relatively small impact may be perceived in Britain of the generativist 
and transformationalist approach, so characteristic of modern North American 
studies of English. The two British linguists who may be said to have shown an 
active and positive understanding of this approach are two Edinburgh linguists John 
Lyons (1968) and J.P. Thorne. The latter of the two published, among other things, 
an important paper discussing the problem of English imperative sentences from the 
transformationalist viewpoint (Thorne 1966). 

The solid theoretical apparatus provided by these and similar attempts can be 
applied to rich language materials some of which had been assembled within the 
fifty years under consideration here, while others are still being assembled or their 
collection is being planned. One of the large collective achievements which was closed 
down in the late nineteen-twenties, after more than forty years since its inception, 
was the imposing ‘big Oxford Dictionary'," the editors of which had been J. A. H. 
Murray, Henry Bradley, W.A. Craigie, and C. T. Onions. One of the editors of this 
great work, C.T. Onions, compiled a valuable etymological dictionary of English 
(1965) which replaced the earlier etymological dictionary by W.W. Skeat. On a 
distinctly lower level, but always abundant in valuable information, are the numerous 
writings by Eric Partridge, out of which we want to adduce here at least his diction- 


aries of slang (1951) and a more modest but very instructive dictionary of clichés 
(1940). 


16 See also Halliday 1963 and McIntosh and Halliday 1966, papers 1, 3, 7, 8, and 10. 

17 The original title of this great lexicographic work was The new English dictionary on historical 
principles. As is well known, other Oxford dictionaries (the Shorter, Concise, Pocket, and Little) 
have been based on the big dictionary referred to above. 
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A special place among the dictionaries of English is taken by Michael West’s 
frequency dictionary of English which has the merit of distinguishing the different 
meanings of the items listed (West 1953). 

Another great undertaking which is still in progress is the magnificently planned 
survey of English dialects. Work on it was started after World War II by Professor 
Harold Orton of Leeds University, and by Eugen Dieth of the University of Zurich. 
The work, when finished, will replace the venerable but by now antiquated dialectal 
dictionary and grammar of Joseph Wright. After the premature death of Dieth the 
work was continued by the collective centered around Orton and the publication 
of its results has already been started (Orton and Dieth 1952; H. Orton and Wil- 
fred J. Halliday 1962, 1963). There will be four volumes of the “Basic material’ 
(the first of them has already been published), four volumes of ‘Selected incidental 
material’, and of course the Atlas, the first part of which has already been provided, 
thanks to Dieth's pupil Eduard Kolb of Basel; it covers the same area as the above- 
noted first volume of basic material (Kolb 1966). It is to be hoped that further issues 
of this important work will be published before very long. An analogous project of 
the survey of Scottish dialects is being worked on by a collective of Edinburgh 
scholars (for particulars of this great project see Angus McIntosh 1952). 

At the same university of Edinburgh work has been in progress on the Dictionary 
of the older Scottish tongue, covering the period from the twelfth century to the end 
of the seventeenth; the work was started 1n the nineteen-thirties by W. A. Craigie, 
and is now led by A.J. Aitken — four volumes have been published so far (as far as 
the letter M). Another important lexicographical project, undertaken at Edinburgh, 
is the Scottish national dictionary, *designed partly on regional lines and partly on 
historical principles', covering the period since 1700 (so far five volumes, as far as the 
letter L, have appeared). Work on both these dictionaries has been slowed down by 
economic factors. 

Of special importance is another dialectological undertaking initiated by Angus 
McIntosh (Edinburgh) in collaboration with M.L. Samuels (Glasgow). Its aim is the 
survey of ME dialects of the period limited, roughly, by the years 1350 and 1450.18 
The two scholars start from a detailed examination of a very large corpus of ME 
manuscripts and characterize their writing practice as the one which is directly 
accessible and which allows for safer conclusions than the traditional approach 'seeing 
them purely and simply as a sort of encoded form of some variety of spoken Middle 
English" (McIntosh 1964:3). The authors' conception is based on the acknowledge- 
ment of an autonomous status of the written norm of language!? — on this point, 
McIntosh agrees with the conception of the Prague linguistic group, formulated, 
for the English situation, by the present writer (cf. Vachek 1959b). By combining this 


18 The general ideas of the undertaking were laid down in McIntosh 1963 and concretized in some 
detail by M.L. Samuels 1963. 

19 MclIntosh’s formulation of his views on the problem of written language can be found in his 1965 
paper. 
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approach with what they call the fit-method (i.e. by ascribing the written monuments 
to those regions to which they linguistically best ‘fit’ according to their graphematic 
features) the two scholars achieve not only a much more exact and finer differentia- 
tion of ME dialects than was formulated previously by other experts (mainly by the 
American scholars Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, whose conclusions McIntosh aptly 
criticizes) but even some highly momentous corrections of the current theory concerning 
the origins of the Present Day ModE standard. The most important of such corrections, 
as formulated by Samuels, is that the Chancery Standard (i.e. the language of govern- 
ment documents since about 1430), forming the basis of modern written English, is 
based not so much on East Midland sources (as has been so far believed) as on the 
dialect of the Central Midlands. Particularly interesting is Samuels’ explanation why 
the East Anglian influence ceased to be a major factor after the mid-fourteenth 
century: the East Anglian dialects were peripheral, and therefore not particularly 
suitable as a communicative instrument serving the needs both of Londoners and of 
‘strangers and immigrants from other parts of the country, especially the South West’. 
On the other hand, the language used in the Central Midlands is said to have been 
‘progressive and easily understood all over the country’. This truly functionalist 
approach to the given problem is highly noteworthy and it is remarkably parallel to 
the Prague approach. In the Prague theory of the standard language, formulated 
mainly by B. Havránek (1936), the function of the standard language to act as a kind 
: of ‘koine’ was also adduced as one of the factors motivating the choice of the dialect 
on which the standard language should be based. 

There are also other problems of the ME (and Early ME) situation which British 
scholars have attempted to solve by means of modern methods. At least one such 
interesting attempt should be registered here, that of Charles Jones (Hull, now 
Edinburgh) who tries to account for some intriguing phenomena of the use of gender 
in Old and Early Middle English by pointing out some functionalist and structuralist 
aspects of the problem which until now have been overlooked (C. Jones 1967a+ b). 
Jones’s basic idea is that in some Late OE and Early ME writings (especially in non- 
West Saxon dialects) historically unjustified forms of (mainly) pronominal modifiers 
appear which can only be accounted for *by postulating the existence ... of a gram- 
matical subsystem whereby the gender indicative function ... was given over in 
favour of one used for the signalling of the relationship ... in sentence structure' 
(1967b: 291). Such ‘marked indication’ of the items in sentence structure is, in Jones’ 
opinion, not found in West Saxon texts because in them ‘the more highly developed 
sense of word order’ rendered such marked indication ‘largely superfluous’. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the author's functional approach, remarkably parallel to 
that of the Prague group, has been able to pinpoint some hitherto overlooked struc- 
tural interrelations of tbe earlier development of English and to throw some new 
light on its problems.?? 


20 


From NPhM 69, 1968 we learn that Charles Jones is preparing a book on Early ME grammar (see 
P.H. Robbins, Middle English research in progress, p. 494). 
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Apart from the lexicographic and dialectological work, a number of other projects 
have been planned in Britain and collective work on them has been in progress for 
sometime. At least three of them should be mentioned here. Two of them are directed 
by M.A.K. Halliday, viz. the ‘Linguistics and English Teaching Programme’, and the 
‘Science English Project’ (both are being worked on at University College, London). 

By far the most extensive, and probably the most arduous, of the projects now in 
progress appears to be the Survey of Educated English Usage, directed by Randolph 
Quirk (and worked on, again, at University College, London) 2 Its aim is to deter- 
mine the actual norm of Educated English (not substandard or dialectal) as it actually 
exists today, 1.e. since 1950. The examined specimens of 'continuous English" were 
expected to amount to about 5000 words each, and the texts were to be taken from 
‘unscripted speech’ as well as from novels, plays, poetry, newspapers, all sorts of 
sciences, etc.; in all, one expected to have 'something over 200 texts for British 
English along.' The analysis of the texts is not so much interested in what is possible 
in the given language but rather in what is actual and normal, and it is intent rather 
on ranking the factors that condition the examined patterns than on simply listing 
them. 

Although it is still a long way to the accomplishment of the whole Project, partial 
results have already been published. It is still difficult to assess the full importance of 
the results the project will yield but already at the present stage some aspects of 
utterances, so far neglected, appear to stand out and to be patterning with fair regu- 
larity. This can be said, e.g., of the features that reflect the paralinguistic and prosodic 
factors (such as voice qualities and voice qualifications, including laugh, giggle, 
tremulousness, sob, and cry on the one hand, and tempo, prominence, specific kinds 
of pitch, and rhythmicality on the other hand). (For details see Crystal and Quirk 
1964, Crystal 1969). 

Another important contribution published in connection with the work on the 
Survey was R. Quirk and Jan Svartvik’s monograph dealing with problems of 
acceptability (Quirk and Svartvik 1966). It tested the grammatical character of 
various English sentences (half of them normal, half in some way abnormal) according 
to the manner in which native informants reacted to them. The experiment appears 
to have been fairly successful. Even more important, however, appears to have been 
another monograph by Svartvik (1966) on which some comment will be made in the 
section dealing with the Scandinavian contribution to English studies, and which is 
adduced here because it was worked out under the auspices of R. Quirk. 

The final assessment of the work done under the Project must, of course, be left to 
the time of its completion. What a vast field of problems are faced init can be visualized 
by reading Quirk's monograph dealing with various possible uses of English (Quirk 
1962); though intended for popularizing purposes, it never gives up strict scholarly 
standards. (A.C. Gimson and Jeremy Wartburg have contributed to the book 


21 For a programmatic blueprint of the above-mentioned project see Quirk 1960. Cf. also the 
anthology, Quirk 1968. 
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important appendices on the transmission of language and, respectively, on the notion 
of correctness.) 

A few words are also necessary here on practical language teaching in Britain, 
particularly on the teaching of English (mainly to foreigners, but also to native 
children). There is a specialized review dedicated exclusively to such and allied 
subjects, English Language Teaching, edited by W.R. Lee (at Oxford University Press). 
The specific feature of practical language teaching in Britain is the great interest 
taken in it by university specialists. This interest is clearly concretized by a joint 
volume written by three eminent theoreticians of language, all of them professors in 
British universities, M.A. K. Halliday, Angus McIntosh, and Peter Strevens (1964). 

Incidentally, it is exactly in connection with the problems of language teaching that 
one finds that of all present-day British linguists Halliday, McIntosh, and Quirk stand 
closest to the Prague linguistic group. One especially interesting piece of evidence of 
this closeness is supplied by Quirk’s conception of language as a non-fully balanced, 
open system with interdependent and sometimes overlapping component parts. In 
one of his papers dealing with problems of language teaching (1959) Quirk says: ‘Few 
scholars today are optimistic about uncovering a single system which will embrace 
all the facets of a language: it is more likely that a language is a complex of inter- 
locking, even overlapping systems, as we proceed from one level of analysis to 
another ... But that language is systemic, or structured, few would now deny.” For 
all these reasons we can confidently expect that Quirk’s project will bring many in- 
teresting results not only for research in English, but for general linguistic studies as 
well. For the same volume the Edinburgh scholar J.C. Catford (1959) contributed a 
very useful illustration of how this systemic approach can be used in the teaching of 
English to foreign students. He aptly points out, among other things, that linguistic 
analysis makes explicit the process of applying the English ‘grids’ of experience by a 
foreign learner, which is the same process as is popularly called ‘thinking in English’. 

In summing up this necessarily very sketchy survey of the research on the English 
language done in Britain, one notices that despite the multiformity of the items in- 
cluded in it most of them appear, after all, to disclose some common features. These 
features may perhaps be summarized by the term pragmatism, by unwillingness to 
subscribe to foreign, ready-made creeds, which, however, does not by any means 
preclude the readiness to accept those features of such creeds as appear to be in con- 
formity with facts and with conclusions arrived at independently. This critical attitude 
already characterized the British linguistic thinking in the years and decades of 
Neogrammarian supremacy, and it can also be ascertained in the nineteen-forties 
and fifties, when the Firthians displayed a great amount of criticism when assessing 
the merits of the Prague and Yale conceptions, and it is just as true nowadays, when 
the conclusions of the generativist and transformationalist approach, again, are 
being taken over with a greater amount of criticism in Britain than in many other 
countries in Europe. The most responsible approach to linguistic problems, as well 
as the ever-increasing fervor in solving them, was clearly mirrored in the emer- 
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gence after World War II of new periodicals examining problems of general linguistics, 
many of which are closely connected with the structure of English (such as Archivum 
Linguisticum, Journal of Linguistics, Language and Speech, etc.). And it is exactly this 
pragmatic, empirical, and at the same time highly responsible tenor of work which 
characterizes what in our opinion is the specific note of British Anglicist work, and its 
contribution to the harmonious concert of the Anglicist research throughout the 
world. 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN THE GERMAN-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


By way of contrast we want to discuss now, after reviewing British research, which 
has been typically non-Neogrammarian, the research in the German-speaking coun- 
tries in which the Neogrammarian approach proved to be the strongest and so neces- 
sarily also exercised some influence on the study of the English language within the 
last fifty years. 

In the nineteenth century, the approach of scholars in German-speaking countries 
to the study of the English language was almost exclusively historical: attention was 
concentrated mainly on the study of the earlier stages of English. But beginning with 
the end of the nineteenth century some attempts can be seen emerging to modify this 
onesidedness. They are partly due to factors operating outside the Neogrammarian 
camp, and partly to those operating within that camp as well. 

The attempts which belong to the first group are partially due to pedagogical and 
didactic motivation, resulting in a kind of contrastive approach which is either 
intentionally or instinctively resorted to: the German-speaking learner of English is 
warned against the ways of expression common to his mother tongue but inadmissible 
in English. As a typical specimen of such an approach may be mentioned that of 
G. Kriiger (1914-17), especially Part Two of his great work (i.e. the section dealing 
with peculiarities of English syntax). Other attempts belonging to this group clearly 
have a deeper motivation: they draw upon the venerable tradition of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt and the school of H. Steinthal in which language was regarded as an 
expression of the ‘spirit of the nation’. Thus scholars belonging to this group tried to 
account for the peculiarities of English (mainly, of course, of English grammar, and 
particularly syntax) by the specificity of the English ‘psyche’. As the most outstanding 
representative of this group in the period covered by this survey should be adduced 
Max Deutschbein whose well-known English syntax (1917) was to exercise a powerful 
influence on at least two generations of German Anglicists, mainly between the two 
World Wars; but even after World War II Deutschbein’s pupil W. Azzalino published 
a book still following his master’s traditional line (1954), and analogous trends may 
be found in a monograph by G. Dittrich as late as 1960. The disadvantage of all such 
writings was, of course, their subjective approach and their vague methodological 
apparatus which makes them now seem rather interesting pieces of evidence of the 
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growing discontent with the Neogrammarian supremacy in German Anglicist studies 
in the first decades of our century than research to be taken at face value. 

The other type of attempt is found to have crystallized within the Neogrammarian 
current itself. It draws its inspiration, first of all, from English historical dialectology. 
The first impulse in this direction appears to have been given as early as 1896 by 
Karl Luick’s monograph which has since become a classic. Luick’s ideas were to 
become further developed in his monumental historical grammar of English (1914-40); 
the outstanding feature of his conception was, admittedly, his aversion to the atom- 
istically isolating treatment of individual sound-changes, so often practised by 
Neogrammarian scholars. Luick pointed out the obvious interdependence of some 
vocalic changes in the Late ME (or, possibly, Early ModE) period, explaining this 
interdependence by his well-known ‘Verdrangungstheorie’. Luick's main argument 
was, already in 1896, that in the Northern English dialects in which ME 6 had 
changed into Z the ME ü-vowel failed to be diphthongized (as it was in the South) 
because there was no original ME 6 to oust it from its position by being narrowed 
into å (as, again, it actually was in the South). This idea of the interdependence of 
phonetic changes made Luick, in fact, a forerunner of structuralist historical pho- 
nology (cf. J. Vachek 1933b), even if Luick himself was still too much of a Neo- 
grammarian to admit of any teleological elements in his theory, such as were, later on, 
to be formulated by Jakobson (1929). Still, even the mechanistic wording he gave 
to his theory was not able to protect Luick against some sceptical critics (e.g. O. 
Jespersen, cf. Vachek 1933b). But, for all that, Luick certainly preserves his place of 
honour among those scholars who earnestly tried to pave new roads in international 
Anglicist research.” 

If Luick deviated from the orthodox Neogrammarian path in the direction of 
structuralism, another scholar was to make it a point, some twenty-five years later, 
to stress the functionalist aspect of phonic changes in language. In his well-known 
monograph, Wilhelm Horn (1921) tried to demonstrate that a sound (or a greater 
part of a word) which loses its function within the word — as well as any element of 
language which is overburdened by too many functions — tends to become weakened 
or even lost. On the contrary, those elements of language which appear formally too 
weak to perform their functions tend to become strengthened. Horn’s theory is amply 
illustrated in his book by evidence taken from the earlier stages of English and other 
Germanic languages. 

The theory created something of a sensation and was criticized by a number of 
orthodox Neogrammarians as lacking a solid theoretical foundation; a particularly 
interesting point is that among its severe critics we also find Karl Luick (1922). The 


2 For what may be regarded as a definitive solution to the problem of the Great Vowel Shift, see 
B. Trnka 1959. — Incidentally, Luick’s theory inspired Paul Kretschmer to an analogous attempt at 
reassessment of the stages of the Proto-Germanic shift of consonants. Luick accepted Kretschmer’s 
theory in his historical grammar, but otherwise Kretschmer’s arguments did not convince the experts 
specializing in Proto-Germanic historical phonetics. 
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fact is, nevertheless, that Horn’s idea was basically right, even if — like many pioneers 
aiming in the right direction—he may have overstated his case. In any case, it is 
quite certain that Horn did perhaps more for the elucidation of the development of the 
phonic level of Modern English than any other scholar in the German-speaking 
countries: this is best documented by his large, two-volume work, published posthum- 
ously and completed by his pupil Martin Lehnert (Horn and Lehnert 1954). This 
truly encyclopaedic work covers the history of the English sounds from about 1500 
down to the present day and for richness of documentation as well as for clarity of 
exposition can be regarded as unrivalled in German Anglicist research in this domain. 
It is only to be regretted that in the later period of his life Horn conceived a theory of 
the influence of pitch on the quality of vowels, an idea very difficult to prove but one 
which he and his pupils took great pains to demonstrate in a series of monographs 
published under his guidance. 

In the same series, Palaestra, in which Horn’s provocative monograph was pub- 
lished in 1921, another interesting monograph was published some fourteen years 
later. Its author, G. Weber, attempted to trace the way in which English became 
transformed from what had been essentially a synthetic language into what, at the end 
of the ME period, was to become an almost completely analytical structure. Un- 
fortunately, the book is methodologically not quite clearly devised, but, for all that, 
contains many an interesting observation; also its rich bibliography will be found 
very useful (Weber 1934). 

It is symptomatic for the situation in their country that the named scholars were 
to remain virtually isolated in their effort to modify the strict Neogrammarian methods 
and to show the Anglicists of the German-speaking countries some new outlooks as to 
how facts of language might be treated in a more efficient manner. The largest part 
of the German-speaking Anglicists, however, remained faithful to the traditional 
methods and outlook. This is not meant to disparage the truly valuable results of 
many of the books and papers compiled in the traditional ways. We want to mention 
here at least one of such very useful books, of a relatively recent date, a two-volume 
compendium by the Austrian scholar Karl Brunner (1950-51); unfortunately, it 
contains only a general introduction, historical phonology, and morphology, not 
syntax. The same scholar also had the merit of re-editing the classical textbooks of 
Old and Middle English, written decades ago by Eduard Sievers, and occasionally, of 
surveying research done on some particular problem (1955), etc. But of course the 
progressive trends had to be fought through by other scholars. 

Among those German-speaking Anglicist scholars whose interest, in the period 
surveyed here, far exceeded the Neogrammarian horizons one should not omit the 
name of the Swiss Anglicist Otto Funke. He studied at the German university in 
Prague as a pupil of Anton Marty, a distinguished philosopher with deep interest in 
the phenomena of language. Funke has the great merit of making Marty’s work 
known to the wider circles of linguists and philosophers; as Professor of English in 
Prague and, later on, in Bern he was to become known to students of English all over 
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the world by his competent commentaries on, and reviews of, distinguished gram- 
marians of English (see, e.g., Funke 1925-26, 1954). He did, of course, much more 
than that. In his extensive paper characterizing the English language system (Funke 
1945) he conceived the English language as a highly structured system whose study 
must contain not only the study of signs (‘Zeichenlehre’) and the study of meaning 
(‘Bedeutungslehre’), but also what he calls *Bildspháre- und Begleitungslehre’ (it will 
be recalled that he also reflected on the function of naming in language). His deep 
philosophical insight was unrivalled not only in his country, and may sometimes have 
been found rather difficult to follow; still we are hardly mistaken if we attribute to 
Funke's influence the presence in Swiss Anglicist publications of some modern 
themes which were not so relatively frequent in Anglicist writings of other German- 
speaking countries. We have in mind especially the interest in fine semantic and 
stylistic problems, in linguistic signals of emotion and affection, in newspaper head- 
lines, and particularly in the part played by sentence melody in signalling emotive 
aspects of utterances.?? Of special interest is an earlier monograph originating in the 
mid-thirties and examining the means by which the speaker tones down his utterance; 
the author of the monograph, H. Wartli (1935) takes up again a problem attacked at 
the beginning of the century by the German scholar C. Stoffel, but attempts a more 
thorough and finer approach to it. We may not be too much mistaken if we attribute 
the interests in these and allied subjects to Funke's powerful impact as teacher and 
scholar (though in some of these interests the massive personality of Charles Bally 
may have co-determined the choice of the themes). 

It was probably the fact that Germany had been for many decades the country 
characterized by the philological, historically-orientated approach to language facts 
which limited English studies in the German-speaking countries in the decades we 
have been surveying here. Scholars who could have matched personalities like those 
of Luick, Horn, or Funke have never been abundant in these countries. Their 
strength in English studies rested rather in a detailed, careful grammatical analysis of 
certain authors or periods, whether more general or more specialized. The results of 
such analyses are naturally valuable inasmuch as they yield the materials necessary 
for a future synthetizing view of the system of English and its organic development. 

Large numbers of such descriptive analyses could be adduced here— among the 
most useful being, e.g., Wilhelm Franz's very instructive examination of Shakespeare's 
language (1939), a number of revealing monographs on some aspects of English 
spelling (e.g. E. Buchmann's book on spelling pronunciations, 1940), on the exploita- 
tion of the semi-indirect speech in the works of some writers (e.g. W. Bühler 1937), 
etc. Of special interest are those works which attempt to trace the impact upon the 


23 As specimens of such papers may be adduced, e.g., U. Cerutti 1957, examining words and ex- 
pressions which may denote their opposites; G. Schmezer 1952, studying the 'poetic gender' in some 
ModE poetry; B. M. Charleston 1960, who deals in detail with the means in English that can signal 
emotion and affective colouring; H. Strauman 1935, examining headlines in English newspapers; 
M. Schubiger 1935, dealing, for the most part, with points of contact between syntax and intonation. 
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norm of English by some important currents of cultural life characteristic of the 
examined period. As particularly noteworthy may be registered here a valuable 
monograph by Marianne Knorrek, a pupil of W. Horn, examining the influence 
exercised upon English by the rationalist atmosphere of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (M. Knorrek 1938). The result of her examination is positive, showing a 
fair amount of evidence of such impact, even if some rationalizing tendencies appear 
to have been already present in the language and were only to be strengthened and 
corroborated by the positive operation of rationalist influence. 

Not all monographs, of course, present such positive features; many of them (some 
written as dissertations) follow a fairly uniform pattern of examining when and how 
a certain grammatical category or form became developed in English (e.g. the peri- 
phrastic comparison, the relative pronouns, the passing over of strong verbs into 
weak, etc.), and also their results are understandably of unequal value. Time for a 
more synthetic evaluation of English from the modern structuralist and functionalist 
aspects was not to come before the end of World War II. 

It was already pointed out above that in 1954 the great monograph by W. Horn 
and M. Lehnert appeared. The latter of the two authors, Professor at Humboldt 
University in Berlin and a distinguished pedagogue, not only compiled very useful 
textbooks of Old English (1955-56, 1962) but also managed to educate able Anglicist 
pupils, one of whom published a very good introduction to Middle English (Rolf 
Berndt 1960), unfortunately dealing only with the phonic level of the language. 
Pedagogical purposes are also served by the well-known pre-war English dictionary 
of style, compiled by Albrecht Reum (1931), comprising some 10,000 items and rich 
phraseological materials. Another of Lehnert's pupils, Klaus Hansen, specializing in 
English word-formation, wrote, together with Roland Arnold, a good introduction 
into English phonetics (Arnold and Hansen 1965). 

From the older generation of East German Anglicists at least one name deserves 
to be pointed out here, that of the late Gustav Kirchner (11966), formerly Professor 
in Jena. In the early nineteen-fifties he produced a bulky and most valuable volume 
of important phraseological material, centered around the ten most common words of 
Modern English (paying due regard also to the American variety of English; G. 
Kirchner 1952); he was preparing another volume of this kind but died before its 
completion. The same scholar also devoted much of his attention to those means of 
expression which function in English and some other languages as signals of emphasis 
and emotion; in a materially rich monograph he discussed a number of important 
problems connected with such words and, moreover, inspired other Anglicists of his 
country — and also abroad — to take up analogous problems (G. Kirchner 1955; 
H. Spitzbardt 1955-56, 1962); note also a Swiss dissertation by [Mrs.] V. Appenzeller- 
Gassman (1961), presenting a list of emphasizing words, phrases, and formulas 
found in ME writings. Another contribution to a stylistic differentiation that took 
place in the course of the history of English was presented in a monograph by Th. 
Finkenstaedt (1963) and deals with the development of the opposition of the two 
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English pronouns of address, you and thou, a problem dealt with only occasionally by 
previous writers. He finds that the pronoun thou was only acquiring its new, emotional 
meanings in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as the pronoun you addressing 
a single person came into general use. 

In Western Germany, a useful, if concise, manual of Middle English was recently 
compiled by Horst Weinstock (1968), again without discussing syntax. Especially 
worth pointing out is a very well informed handbook on the features and problems 
of Present-Day English, written in the mid-fifties by Ernst Leisi (1955), then in Kiel, 
now in Zurich. It also pays regard to problems of the English word-stock and to the 
territorial differentiation of English. In the field of English dialectology, a number of 
important monographs were also published by West German Anglicists: let us point 
out at least W. Viereck’s phonological analysis of a North English dialect (1966). 
Significant for its scholarly interest in the most recent situation of Present-Day 
English and its contact with neighboring languages is a monograph by B. Carstensen 
(1965) investigating the influence on Present-Day German of Modern English since 
1945 and a number of writings on the differences between British and American 
English, the author of which was H. Galinsky (1952). 

A characteristic feature of Present Day Anglicist studies in German-speaking coun- 
tries is their interest in word-formation: in the early nineteen-sixties was published 
Hans Marchand’s bulky volume analyzing ModE word-formative procedures (1960); 
it was received very sympathetically by wide Anglicist circles — it had been felt for a 
long time that the survey of English word-formation provided about a quarter of a 
century ago by Herbert Koziol (1937) no longer satisfied modern requirements, 
especially in view of its often unsatisfactory distinction of the diachronistic and syn- 
chronistic treatment of word-formative issues. In this respect Marchand’s book is 
much more commendable. 

Another positive feature of Modern German linguistic studies in the last decade is 
their interest in generative and transformational grammar. While the East German 
group of young scholars, centered around M. Bierwisch, is mainly investigating the 
German issues, in Western Germany the transformational approach is utilized by some 
scholars for the purpose of teaching languages, mainly English. The scholar who has 
especially worked in this field is the Stuttgart Anglicist Gerhard Nickel, who is also 
one of the best known representatives of contrastive language research, again con- 
centrating his effort on the application of its results to the teaching of English. 

The above very sketchy survey of Anglicist research in German-speaking countries 
will have shown that, viewed in purely quantitative terms, it would hardly add more 
to international Anglicist effort than a large mass of factual material, obtained by 
the patient work of hundreds, if not thousands, of scholars. This, however, would be a 
most unfair conclusion: in a hardly negligible number of its representatives the 
Anglicist research in those countries (among which Switzerland was not the least 
important) displayed pioneering qualities which brought valuable inspiration to 
Anglicist work all over Europe (and indeed all over the world). And its present-day 
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effort at some exploitation of modern linguistic methods for specific Anglicist pur- 
poses is certainly no less impressive and commendable. 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN SCANDINAVIA 


Just as in The Netherlands, also in the Scandinavian countries English has always 
been the subject of intense practical language teaching. What is of particular interest 
for us is the fact that the Scandinavian peoples were always deeply concerned with the 
theoretical study of English as well, for which their very good practical knowledge of 
the language was a welcome basis. 

In surveying Anglicist research in the Scandinavian countries during the last fifty 
years one can be positively certain of one conclusion: the most impressive personality 
of that period remains the great Danish linguist Otto Jespersen. His range of interest 
was, of course, astonishingly wide, from general phonetics to problems of the inter- 
national auxiliary language, from the theory of grammar to issues of practical language 
teaching — and yet research in the English language was always his central interest. 
It was mainly the English linguistic situation that inspired many of his general lin- 
guistic conclusions and he applied his general linguistic theses to English in the first 
place. And so, while for the general linguistic public he figures mainly as a phone- 
tician and philosopher of language, for the Anglicists he will always rank primarily as 
an English srammarian and as a historian of English. 

Admittedly, some of the best known of Jespersen’s Anglicist writings originated 
before World War I, but they continued to be re-edited (many of them in revised ver- 
sions) and widely read both between the wars and after the end of World War II. 
This is best demonstrated by his little masterpiece of both scholarly content and lucid 
presentation from which no less than four generations of students of English drew 
information on the internal and external history of the language they were studying — 
the early nineteen-fifties were to see the ninth edition of the book that was first 
published in 1905, Jespersen's Growth and structure of the English language. Yn this 
little volume one finds, in nuce, many ideas which its author had developed or was to 
develop in most of his other books. One of them was his pet idea that English repre- 
sents a highly progressive type of language, in view of the almost complete accomplish- 
ment in it of the process leading from the synthetic, inflectional grammatical structure 
to the analytical, quasi-isolating type. This evaluation (probably strongly reinforced 
by the fact that Jespersen's native language also represents a highly analytical type) 
is, of course, now accepted very critically because of the bias of its formal motivation. 
If the issue of progress in language can be formulated at all, it should be done exclus- 
ively in terms of the increasing aptitude of the means of the given language to perform 
the various functions incumbent upon it. Only such changes which increase this 
aptitude can be qualified as progressive. And it is equally true that many languages of 
synthetic grammatical structures have been able to perform their specific functions in a 
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fairly satisfactory manner even though, according to Jespersen’s scale of evaluation, 
they represent a distinctly inferior language type. 

Jespersen’s deep sense of the formal aspect of language facts assisted him in his 
remarkable attempt to formulate the ‘analytic syntax’ of English (Jespersen 1937) in 
which many scholars now justly perceive one of the first indications of the consistent 
formalization of language phenomena, now urgently demanded by some modern 
linguistic currents. On the other hand it appears that this formalistic approach 
sometimes prevented Jespersen from duly evaluating the interplay of form and func- 
tion in language and, at times, from concentrating on the truly essential problems of 
language seen as a functioning system. This, in our opinion, can best be seen in his 
monograph on English negation (Jespersen 1917), abounding in most interesting 
observations on all possible kinds of both nexal and non-nexal negation but paying 
rather scant attention to the central problem of negation in English, why" multiple 
negation, prevailing in the OE period in universal statements (particularly in prose), 
was later to be replaced by simple negation.” 

Jespersen's formalism also lies at the base of his well-known theory of the ‘three 
ranks’, which he outlined and systematically applied in his greatest Anglicist work, his 
seven-volume Modern English grammar (1914—49). The distinction of rank is based on 
pinpointing *one word of supreme importance' (a primary), and marking it off from 
the subordinate expressions that modify it either directly (secondaries) or indirectly 
(tertiaries, which modify the secondaries and through them the primaries). This 
classification, again, has been often criticized as depending too much on form and not 
doing justice to the semantic aspect of the phenomena of language. Besides, as Funke 
aptly points out, Jespersen's grammar lacks unified composition, some of its sections 
being rather an agglomeration of a scrics of monographs than parts of an organic 
Whole. It appears that Jespersen himself was not unaware of this deficiency of his 
great work and wanted to compensate for it by writing another, smaller compendium 
of English grammar (Jespersen 1933) which indeed became very popular among 
students of English. Even here, however, Jespersen presents a parade of highly in- 
teresting facts rather than a really efficient portrayal of the truly essential features of 
Modern English.?® 

For all these deficiencies, Jespersen's work in Scandinavian and European Anglicist 
studies will always stand out as one of the most revealing and as one of the most 
inspiring — revealing for the fine feeling of its author for grammatical and stylistic 
niceties of language, inspiring for the questions he has duly raised even if not satis- 
factorily answered. 

Other notable Danish Anglicists should be mentioned here: from the older genera- 
tion, N. Begholm, first for his monograph on English prepositions (1920), a dia- 


24 For our own attempt to solve this problem, see Vachek 1947 (and fn. 8 above). 

25 See particularly O. Funke 1925-26 (and Jespersen’s rejoinder 1925-26). 

25 "This objection was voiced, among others, by V. Mathesius 1936; see also the writer’s remarks to 
this effect in Vachek 1947. 
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chronically conceived study concerned both with the lexicographic and with the 
syntactic aspects of the problem. Much more important, however, was to become 
the same author's synthetic book on the development of English (1939). It is perhaps 
the richest collection of valuable and interesting facts ever crammed into some 350 
pages, and at the same time perhaps the most unsystematic volume ever written on 
the English language since Johann Storm’s Englische Philologie. Still, the book is well 
worth reading and an advanced student will find in it an amazing amount of highly 
interesting cultural and historical information. It cannot be recommended as a text- 
book (and obviously was not intended to be one) but as a most congested and com- 
prehensive revision book which will be found fascinating even by a very advanced 
student. 

Another name should be picked up here from the impressive number of Danish 
Anglicists of the older generation, that of C.A. Bodelsen. From his valuable contri- 
butions may be adduced here at least two, one on the problems of the auxiliaries 
shall/will in ModE future tense (Bodelsen 1941-42), the other one on the two types 
of sentence intonation in Modern English (1943), one of which is characterized by a 
descending, the other by an ascending cadence. In the ascending cadence Bodelsen 
saw, very aptly, not only the signal of unfinished discourse but mainly one of appeal, 
of emotive qualities associated with the utterance characterized by it. In his capacity 
as university teacher Bodelsen also wrote a useful manual of English institutions 
(Bodelsen 1953). 

From the younger generations of Danish Anglicists we want to adduce here at 
least four scholars — Paul Christophorsen, H.S. Serensen, Bent Nordhjem, and 
Knud Schibsbye. The first made a valuable contribution to English syntax with his 
monograph on English articles (Christophersen 1939), tracing both their origin and 
their modern use. The same subject was, in part, also dealt with, though in a more 
modest manner, by H.S. Sgrensen, to whom Danish Anglicists also owe an interesting 
paper on the semantic value of the present perfect tense (Serensen 1959, 1964). 
B. Nordhjem discussed ModE phonemics in a methodologically stimulating book 
(1960). K. Schibsbye examined some problems of the English progressive tenses, 
mainly their present day use (Schibsbye 1936). He also produced a three-volume gram- 
mar of Modern English (1957-61), containing a rich store of ModE materials exclus- 
ively drawn from the period after World War II (the English version of the grammar 
appeared in 1965). 

From among the Norwegian Anglicist contributions we want to point out here at 
least three, all of them dating from the post-war period. I. Dal investigated the 
problem of the origin of the suffix -ing of the ModE present participle and some allied 
problems (1952), while T. Heltveit dealt with some issues concerning the history of 
English personal pronouns, mainly the penetration of the dative form into the func- 
tion of the accusative (1952). Finally, R. Karsen, in a functionally oriented study, 
examined the ways in which the idea of purpose can be expressed in Modern English 
(1954). 
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Swedish Anglicist research made itself fairly well known during the period of World 
War I by a penetrating monograph in which K.F. Sundén (1916) discussed the highly 
interesting use of active finite verbs with passive meaning; this monograph was to 
inspire the characterization by a number of scholars (among others, V. Mathesius) 
of ModE word classes and their subcategories as being less clearly delimited from one 
another than in most other European languages. 

Between the two wars, two names were highly prominent in Swedish Anglicist 
research, Eilert Ekwall and R.E. Zachrisson. Their interests were largely parallel 
and, at times, complementary. While Ekwall’s favorite topic was the study of place- 
names and, in addition, the phonic development of Early Modern English, Zachrisson, 
who also studied phonic development, became known by his analysis of some im- 
portant evidence on that process, and later on undertook research on efforts at spelling 
reform in the course of Early Modern and Present Day English. It was only as the 
logical consequence of this study that Zachrisson eventually surprised the Anglicist 
world by devising his own simplified spelling system, known as Anglic. 

Ekwall was known among Anglicists all over the world as one of the greatest 
authorities on place-names. He examined the materials of Lancashire (1922) and the 
English river names (1928); he made the results of his research handy in his impressive 
dictionary of place-names (1936) which was to be reprinted several times, and he even 
published a very appealing book on the street names in the City of London (1954). 
His important position in this type of research (in which only a few other scholars, 
such as the London professor A.H. Smith, could match him) was recognized by 
Ekwall’s election to the vice-presidency of the English Place-Name Society, founded 
in 1922. To the many students of English, however, Ekwall will rather be remembered 
for a slender little volume, published in the Góschen series at the beginning of 
World War I (1914) but re-published several times since, containing an historical 
outline of the development of ModE sounds and morphology, which has been gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the best treatment of the given subject matter among the 
manuals of this size. It is, of course, still written in the strict Neogrammarian fashion, 
with little sense of a system “ou tout se tient’. But the presentation of the data is rich 
and clear. 

Less known but methodologically quite noteworthy is Ekwall’s equally brief 
attempt to explain the differences between British and American standards of pro- 
nunciation (Ekwall 1946). The author introduces into the solution of the problem 
what might now be called sociolinguistic considerations, and until that time rarely if 
ever taken into account. In his opinion, the present General American type of 
pronunciation reflects the way in which the settlers on the Atlantic coast were speaking 
at the time of the outbreak of hostilities between the mother country and the thirteen 
colonies, i.e. in the seventeen-seventies. Ekwall argues, very reasonably, that up to 
the time of the outbreak of revolt the colonies were regularly administered by officials 
sent from the mother country. These officials were regarded as representatives of 
‘good taste’ not only in matters of social behavior, latest fashion, etc., but also in 
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their manner of speech. Consequently, until the revolution American speakers were 
able to keep pace with the development of English as it was taking place in the mother 
country. After the outbreak of war these contacts were of course interrupted and the 
American speakers could no longer keep pace with the changes taking place in 
England. When, after the victory of the colonists contact was re-established, the 
American attitude towards British ways and customs was found to be basically al- 
tered: deviations from the British models were no longer evaluated as negative but 
rather as positive features, because the new national and political consciousness saw 
in them signals of American specificity. Even if Ekwall's explanation may not account 
for all the facts involved, the sociolinguistic factor which he was the first to point out 
certainly played an important part in this process. 

The other prominent figure of Swedish English studies in the period under con- 
sideration, R.E. Zachrisson, was known originally as the commentator on one of 
the most important grammarians of the Early ModE period, William Bullokar 
(Zachrisson 1927). Even before this monograph, Zachrisson had made his name by 
an instructive volume dealing with the Early ModE pronunciation (1913). The study 
of Bullokar’s work, who was a well-known champion of English spelling reform, in- 
spired Zachrisson to another extensive study tracing the history of the effort at 
spelling reform since the sixteenth century down to the present day (1931-32). And 
again, this survey of 400 years of unsuccessful effort was to inspire Zachrisson to his 
own attempt at a reformed system of ModE orthography (1932), called Anglic, in 
which each of the English sounds (or, rather, phonemes) was to be systematically re- 
corded by a grapheme or a group of graphemes which is particularly frequent for the 
given phonic value in the present, non-reformed way of writing. Zachrisson’s system 
was, naturally, just as unsuccessful as those of his predecessors but it cannot be denied 
the merit of being more systematically devised and more realistically considered than 
all previous attempts. 

Curiously enough, in the next generation Sweden produced another attempt to 
reform English spelling, and its author was again an Anglicist, Axel Wijk (1959, 1966). 
The method he adopted was in principle much like that of Zachrisson: he wanted to 
preserve all the various sound-symbols of the present orthography in their regular, 
ie. most frequent, usage or usages, and to discard those ways of writing which 
lack such regularity. Wijk also claims that if his scheme were accepted, 90 per cent of 
words in any English context would actually be unchanged and only some ten per cent 
would have to be modified. In any case, even if neither Zachrisson’s nor Wijk’s pro- 
posals are ever accepted (and the odds against that seem rather heavy), they have 
at least undertaken a thorough and systematic confrontation of the spoken and 
written norms of Present Day English, which in itself is certainly a highly deserving 
achievement. 

From the youngest generation of Swedish Anglicists we must adduce here one name 
which has already been mentioned here in connection with British Anglicist studies, 
that of Jan Svartvik. It will be remembered that Svartvik has been closely associated 
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with Randolph Quirk on whose ‘Survey of Educated English Usage’ he to a degree co- 
operated. It was, in part, on the materials of Quirk’s Survey (and of course on 
Svartvik’s own large corpus) that the Swedish scholar’s monograph was to be based, 
dealing with the problem of the English passive voice (Svartvik 1966) and using the 
method of testing acceptability (the method mentioned above, in the British section, 
as the theme of Quirk’s and Svartvik’s joint study). In a clear and convincing way 
Svartvik demonstrates the non-existence of the one-to-one relation between the active 
and passive voice in English, the assumption of which might easily follow from some 
transformational argumentation. Svartvik shows that there is a whole scale of 
English passive constructions at the top end of which the transformational relation 
between the passive and active operates very strongly, while as we go down the scale, 
the passive constructions become more and more isolated and are not derived from 
their supposed active counterparts, and at the bottom of the scale appear not to have 
any such active counterparts at all. Svartvik also points out the relatively large pre- 
ponderance of active over passive constructions in English, which, in his opinion, 
modifies the frequent assertions of the popularity of passive in Modern English. As 
a matter of fact, even in scientific expositions, in which the conditions for the use of 
passive are most favorable, the proportion is 3:1 in favor of active constructions. 
Still, such statistical findings should be understood as relative — thus, e.g., a com- 
parison of equivalent contexts of English and Czech would certainly reveal that in the 
former the percentage of passive constructions would be much higher than in the 
latter. Very revealing is also Svartvik’s examination of semantic and grammatical 
factors motivating the use of the passive constructions in English — such an examina- 
tion of other languages might also prove rewarding (to our knowledge, it has already 
been started for Dutch). 

Other Swedish Anglicists are continuing the superb tradition of Ekwall and Zach- 
risson in publishing critical editions and analyses of Early Modern English grammar- 
ians and theoreticians of language. In particular the work of Bror Danielsson and his 
colleagues deserves to be mentioned here (Danielsson 1955, 1963); again, part of this 
work has been undertaken in collaboration with British scholars (e.g. Alston and 
Danielsson 1966 — these two scholars are also jointly preparing the Historical 
dictionary of Early Modern English pronunciation 1500-1800). Apart from this 
magnificently planned effort, we find, of course, a large number of writings dealing 
with traditional topics — the auxiliary do and its use, origin, etc., the tense of the 
verb, the various types of pronouns, etc. But all such writings, however useful they 
might be, seem to lack that spark of individuality that would qualify them as really 
characteristic contributions of Scandinavian Anglicist work to general international 
English studies. 

All in all, it can be said that the English linguistic studies in Scandinavia during the 
last fifty years can indeed boast of a fairly large number of distinguished personalities 
whose work has been highly respected in Anglicist circles all over the world. It 
appears, however, that all of them were so strongly individual, and their conceptions 
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of work so unique, that they were never to create approaches one could call typical 
of Scandinavian Anglicist studies. There are only characteristic features of par- 
ticular scholars, which cannot be said to have very much in common. The only 
feature most of them share is the deep interest in the Early ModE period and the 
research into the historical documents from which evidence on the systemic situation 
in English in that period can be drawn. There is no common or analogous linguistic 
conception that would unite them all. For all that, thanks to the distinguished 
personalities whose work was commented on above, the contribution of Scandinavian 
studies to the international Anglicist effort may be said to be really outstanding and 
highly respectable.2? 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN FRANCE 


It may seem, at first sight, rather surprising that France, a country not only geo- 
graphically but also politically as well as culturally so close to Britain, has not been 
given an earlier place in the present survey. Yet this is a natural consequence of the 
queer fact that France has produced only a few outstanding Anglicist scholars special- 
izing in research in the English language during the last fifty years. (We are ignoring, of 
course, the rich didactic literature serving purely practical purposes and not based on 
some specific linguistic theory.) 

In the nineteen-twenties France produced one of the most useful, if unfinished, 
compendiums dealing with the history of English; at that time, many such informative 
monographs were published in various countries. Its author, René Huchon (1923-30), 
can claim special attention by the emphasis he gives to the cultural background of 
this history, which appears to be more central to his interests than purely linguistic 
issues. This is hardly surprising in the period in which the ideas of F. de Saussure and 
A. Meillet had not yet truly penetrated French studies of English. It is also remarkable 
that English phonetics, to which Passy had alluded many times in his earlier writings, 
did not become, at that time, the subject of a monograph of respectable quality. Thus 
it was only after World War II, and even in the fourth decade of the twentieth century, 
that a really outstanding personality in English language studies was to emerge in 
France — Fernand Mossé, who both by the quality and by the quantity of his lin- 
guistic contributions highly exceeds most of his contemporaries.?® 
27 This evaluation is borne out by the existence of a number of Anglicist monograph series published 
by the English chairs of Swedish universities. Lund Studies in English appears to have won the highest 
reputation (for particular publications in this series, note especially V. Engblom 1938, indispensable 
for the study of the history of the auxiliary do; A. Rynell 1948, throwing important light on the way 
in which Scandinavian loanwords were being rooted in English; and Ekwall 1959, reference to whose 
place-name studies has been made earlier). 

23 It is of course true that in the period under consideration France could (and still can) boast of the 
activities of another great linguist, Jean Fourquet, who very deservedly contributed to English studies 


in France. But his interest has been mainly centered on the pre-history of English and on the OE 
period, while Mossé's work encompassed virtually the whole span of the development of English. 
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The first important book by Mossé, published in the late nineteen-thirties, dealt 
with the entire history of the progressive present tense up to the present day (1938). 
(It should be added that as early as 1925 Mossé’s attention had been attracted by some 
aspects of the progressive form, as is shown by his paper discussing what he calls ‘the 
reconstruction of aspect in Early Germanic’ (Mossé 1925).) We are primarily in- 
terested here in the second part of the monograph issued in 1938: it discusses various 
aspects of the origin of the English progressive form as well as its uses, especially in 
Present Day English. Even in this monograph Mossé’s intimate knowledge of the 
facts is combined with the remarkable clarity of his exposition. These qualities were 
to become constant attributes of his writings until his premature death in 1956. 

Perhaps the best known of all Mossé’s books was to appear in the latter half of the 
nineteen-forties — it is his famous manual of Old and Middle English (Mossé 1945-49). 
Each of the two volumes comprising this manual contains a concise but highly ade- 
quate grammatical description of the period concerned, and to it is added one of the 
best anthologies of OE and ME texts in existence, followed by glossaries and vocabu- 
laries. The grammatical surveys, some 160 pages each, are specimens of Mossé's 
masterly didactic skill; they also contain chapters on syntax and versification. The 
excellent qualities of both, especially of the ME volume, induced American Anglicists 
to have the second volume translated into English and published in the U.S.A. 
(Mossé 1952). The value of the manual is enhanced by diagrams and maps showing 
the geographical limits of some of the important dialectal features of ME. Despite 
some personal views of Mossé's which may not be approved of by most historians of 
English (which, however, are mainly expressed in the first, OE volume), the book 
was warmly welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic. It is indeed a pity that Mossé 
could not materialize the publication of the manual of Elizabethan English which he 
had planned and which would have been a welcome sequel to his manual of Middle 
English. 

Also in the fifth decade of the twentieth century Mossé wrote another monograph 
for which Anglicists all over the world will always be grateful, his externalhistory of 
English (Mossé 1947). In his brilliantly clear way Mossé traces here the ways in which 
English reflected all the various cultural, political, and social trends which it con- 
fronted in the course of its development. He also sketched, in rough but clear lines, 
the internal development of the language, illustrating his theoretical passages by 
means of concrete evidence in the form of extracts taken from the writings of the 
authors characteristic of the period discussed. As a French scholar he very naturally 
stresses the influence of French on English but is wise enough to agree with those 
scholars who assert that this influence acted chiefly as an accelerator of changes already 
underway in English since its pre-Conquest period. Compared, e.g., with Jespersen's 
Growth and structure ... (see the Scandinavian section above), Mossé's book may be 
said to compensate by its continual regard to cultural and historical aspects for what 
it may lack in those semantic analyses and illuminating analogies for which Jespersen's 
book had become a classic. On the other hand, the relatively modest size of Mossé's 
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book, containing some 250 pages, did not allow its author to go into such detail 
when tracing the cultural and historical contexts of English as was done, e.g., by 
A.C. Baugh in his well-known History of the English language. Also the development 
of English spelling, and the geographical varieties of English (mainly the American 
standard), were given due place in the little volume, which is also very useful for its 
rich bibliographical apparatus. 

Somewhat more limited in scope and aim, but certainly equal to Mossé's art of 
didactic skill, is another French handbook, this time produced by a scholar belonging 
to an earlier generation of French Anglicists, although the book to be referred to here 
was only published very shortly before Mossé's comprehensive manual. Its author, 
Joseph Delcourt (who had already attracted Anglicist attention by his 1913 disserta- 
tion on the language of Sir Thomas More) wanted to introduce French students to 
the study of the development of English (Delcourt 1944). He presents to his readers 
one and the same brief biblical text (Matt. 9:1-10) in five various historical versions: 
first, in the OE West Saxon form, then in two versions provided by John Wycliff, then 
in the Early ModE version by Tyndale, and finally in the famous Authorized Version 
of 1611. The author gives his readers detailed interpretations of all these versions, 
explaining them word by word and sentence by sentence, and so succeeds in outlining 
in his commentaries the most important features of the development of English. For 
the sake of comparison, he also adds the same biblical text in three ModE versions, 
viz. in the Revised Version of 1881, in that of the Twentieth Century Testament, and 
finally in Goodspeed's American translation from which all archaisms have been 
deleted. After the analyses of all historical texts had been performed, the author 
sketches a fascinating “Premier aperçu d'une histoire de anglais’ where, in 56 pages(!), 
he gathers the scattered facts presented in the earlier interpretations. He manages 
to do this by sketching only the very general trends of that development, so that even 
the syntactic facts are not left out. If we conclude by saying that the author also 
provided his book with a very useful and up-to-his-date bibliography, it will be 
admitted that his book can be classified as exceptionally useful and adequate for that 
level of study for which it was designed. 

An interesting contribution on one of the crucial problems of English vocalic 
development, the Great Vowel Shift, was provided by the distinguished Paris linguist 
André Martinet in one of the chapters of his well-known monograph on the economy 
of phonetic changes (Martinet 1955). He believes that the impulse for this great 
complex of Late ME and Early ModE vocalic changes was given by the state of 
isochrony (i.e. by the functional elimination of vocalic quantity) supposedly reached 
by English in the twelfth century. It is certainly a very interesting suggestion but the 
explanation it suggests does not appear very probable because the tendency towards 
isochrony can be shown to have never been fulfilled in that period of English (see 
J. Vachek 1959b and B. Trnka 1959 for the real motivation for the Great Vowel 
Shift). 

Many of the other writings on Anglicist themes in France appear to be motivated 
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(or at least co-motivated) by didactic purposes. The didactic motivation is reflected 
by the frequent use of what is now called the contrastive method.. This use may then 
result in some conclusions which outstep the purely pedagogical interests and may be 
of interest also for the study of English and its history. One paper in this category 
was published by L. Foulet (1926) who examined the word-order in French and 
English interrogative sentences. The author arrived here at the conclusion, now 
universally accepted, that the use of the auxiliary do in English interrogative sentences 
has been due to the dislike of inversion, whose omission together with the use of 
the auxiliary enables the English language to preserve the position of the subject 
before the predicative verb. Another writer using the contrastive method was A. 
Bieler who in the early nineteen-fifties re-examined the use of the subjunctive in 
English, French, and German (Bieler 1953). 

From the late fifties may be adduced another Paris dissertation compiled by G. 
Barth (1961), presenting a useful statistical comparison of English, French, and 
Spanish, examining the frequency and value in these languages of various parts of 
speech. The material used for the comparison was taken from works of fiction 
Written in one of these three languages and compared with careful translations into 
the other two. (Among the English authors excerpted for this purpose one finds 
Graham Greene and Aldous Huxley.) The results of the examination have been formu- 
lated in tables and will be found to be of great interest by scholars making use of both 
statistical methods and of the contrastive approach. Å small but interesting contri- 
bution also applying contrastive methods was supplied by Émile Pons who compared 
ModE periphrastic forms of the types ‘I am sending’, "The house is building’ with 
analogous French forms employing the verbs étre and aller (Pons 1959). Its con- 
clusions seem to corroborate the Prague thesis, documented mainly by J. Firbas, that 
the ModE verb has lost much of its former communicative dynamism, still found in 
the Slavonic verb and, according to Pons, also in French. 

All in all, the French share in the Anglicist studies of Western Europe is definitely 
not as large or as momentous as might have been expected. Those contributions 
that do exist here seem to have been inspired, for the greatest part, by the exigencies 
of teaching practice, whether on the university level (where one can find the most 
valuable books and papers by F. Mossé) or on lower levels. As such, the French 
contributions are usually written with remarkable clarity and considerable didactic 
skill. Thus they may be said to outweigh by their social usefulness what they may be 
missing in the impressive theoretical framework usually characteristic of Anglicist 
work done in the other countries so far discussed here. It should be stressed that the 
said social usefulness, as a rule, detracts nothing from the correctness of the presented 
facts. If ‘what is not clear is not French’ then the contribution of French Anglicists to 
the world’s treasury of studies of the English language can be said to be very French 
indeed, 
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ENGLISH STUDIES IN BELGIUM 


English studies in Belgium, which is a linguistically split country, are accordingly 
closely allied with those of France and of The Netherlands. Unlike these two coun- 
tries, however, the Belgian scholars appear to have contributed to Western European 
Anglicist research for the most part by attacking a number of partial problems, and it 
has been only in the last decade or so that some of the Belgian scholars have tackled 
the task of producing major synthetic writings, such as might be appreciated not only 
by native students but also by Anglicists in other countries. 

From the work of the older generation of scholars an important monograph by 
G.C. van Langenhove (1925) belongs to the period surveyed here. It deals with the 
rise of the English gerund and supplies a survey of the phonological history of those 
verbal forms which played some part in shaping this grammatical category. 

In the younger generation one personality stands out both as a scholar and as an 
organizer, the late G. Scheurweghs, author of a very rich collection of ModE ‘sentence 
patterns’ (1959), drawn partly from The Times (between the years 1954 and 1957), 
partly from other sources after 1945. It is intended as a survey of sentence models 
which may be imitated or used for new formations ‘as distinct from idioms and idio- 
matic expressions or the stereotyped locutions that cannot be imitated and have to be 
learned one by one...’ Of course, Scheurweghs will always be remembered as the 
editor of the analytical bibliography of writings on English morphology and syntax 
(1963-68), covering Eastern European contributions as well, including those pub- 
lished in the U.S.S.R., which are not always easily found in current bibliographies. 

Occasionally, another prominent Belgian scholar, E. Buyssens, has contributed a 
paper on some problems of English grammar, e.g. on a question which repeatedly 
attracted the attention of scholars during this period, the expression of the differences 
of verbal aspect in English (E. Buyssens 1958). 

Again, from the younger generation, an important place in Belgian English studies 
has been occupied by J. van Roey, who specializes in problems of ModE syntax. In 
his (unpublished) dissertation (1959) he studied substantive-head constructions occur- 
ring in Modern English and Modern Dutch. It furnishes a fine specimen of contrastive 
research and accounts for most of the differences between the two languages by some 
of their characteristic typological inequalities. In a later paper (1969) he studies 
ModE post-nominal modifiers and their order in the sentence; he establishes a number 
of factors which operate in shaping the sequence of such modifiers. Minor but in- 
teresting questions were tackled by Y. Lebrun (1965) who tried to discover the dif- 
ferentiation of functions of the modal verbs can and may in Modern English, drawing 
upon materials from fiction, drama, and specialized texts of the late nineteen-fifties 
and early nineteen-sixties. The collection of materials itself is very useful, even if the 
conclusions bring little new findings. Another recent paper, dealing with a practical 
problem, was written by R. A. W. Bladon (1968); it discusses the possibility of choosing 
either the infinitive or the gerund after various verbs. The interesting feature of the 
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paper is its use of generative grammar, as it arrives at a scheme of selection rules. 

Clearly, even if English studies in Belgium have so far failed to yield many impress- 
ive results, comparable with those of The Netherlands and even France, the keen 
interest the Belgian scholars are taking in concrete problems of language usage and, 
in some cases, the contrastive method employed in their approach, may be expected 
to lead to some more ambitious formulations of problems and to more fruitful 
solutions in the not too distant future. 


Li 


SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The above survey of research in the English language in Western (and partly Central) 
Europe in the course of the last fifty years has revealed that this research, for all its 
local differentiation, presents a number of common features. These features are apt 
to stand out with particular clearness if we confront the Western (and Central) 
European approach with that of most American Anglicist writers. 

One such feature may be formulated rather negatively, while the other may be 
expressed in positive terms. The negative feature is the relatively very minor impact 
on Western European Anglicist studies of the generativist and transformationalist 
approach which has so firmly established itself in English studies in the United States. 
The positive feature, on the other hand, seems to be the increasing impact on Western 
European studies of the functionalist and structuralist conception of language, even 
if it does not, as a rule, always tally with the Prague conception of the pre-war period 
(and of course, the Prague conception itself has not remained unaltered but has been 
somewhat modified under the influence of the recent new development of linguistics 
in other countries).2? Some other factors, apart from direct Prague influence, appear 
to have contributed to the strengthening of the functionalist and structuralist aspects 
in Western European Anglicist studies. 

An important part has been played here by the realization that mutual com- 
munication is, after all, the primary task to be performed by language. This fact, 
strongly underlined by the findings of the modern science of communication theory, 
could not but lead to functionalist differentiation of means and purposes of concrete 
language utterances and their constituents, from phonemes to whole discourse, to the 
distinction between relevant and non-relevant elements, to the differentiation of 
marked and unmarked members of functional oppositions, etc. And the realization 
of such distinctions and differentiations, in its turn, cannot but result in the realization 
of the structural make-up of the examined languages. 

In examining a concrete language, there will of course be different degrees of this 
realization by individual scholars who have formed their views in different countries 


22 The amount of this modification can best be judged when comparing the eight pre-war volumes 
of Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague (1929-1939) with the four post-war volumes of the new 
series Travaux Linguistiques de Prague (1964-1971). See also Vachek 1966: Chapter VIII. 
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with various traditions of linguistic research. Still, the general trend referred to above 
appears to show through, more or less, in all of them. Major contributions to the 
expression of this general trend have been made especially by Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia, where the effort to understand the essential part played by language in 
a community of speakers has old traditions and may have been most strenuous. In 
the earlier part of the examined period an important contribution to this functionalist 
and structuralist approach was also extended by The Netherlands linguists, even if the 
contribution was due to general linguists and Slavicists rather than to Anglicists.?? In 
the later part of our period this connection has become less prominent, especially in 
the Anglicist area. 

The German contribution, strongly determined by long Neogrammarian rule of 
non-structuralist and non-functionalist traditions, was mainly positive in providing 
the material basis of research, inasmuch as it has assembled a large number of partial 
results, some of them fairly close to the issues and conclusions of a structuralist trend; 
on the basis of this material subsequent research of a more synthetic nature was built, 
of which some, if not many, specimens have been provided by the German-speaking 
scholars themselves. 

The Scandinavians contributed to the common stock by a number of highly in- 
genious writings presented by distinguished individual authors who, however, have 
generally failed to establish a characteristic profile of English studies in their own 
countries. The same can be said about France and, even more appropriately, about 
Belgium, where the interest in the study of the English language appears to have been 
relatively less intense than might have been expected in view of the geographical 
proximity of the two countries to Britain and in view of the close cultural relations 
undoubtedly linking these geographical neighbors. 

Still, for all these differences, the ultimate impression one obtains from this entire 
survey is certainly not one of discrepant disharmony, but on the contrary one of a 
fairly harmonious whole, the components of which, for all their divergences and ine- 
qualities, do not contradict one another but rather represent different degrees of 
realization of one and the same main research goal.?! 

3 In some detail, we have tried to assess the extent of this contribution in Vachek 1968, where we 
also pointed out some parallel thought between some outstanding scholars of today's Netherlaads 
(particularly E. M. Uhlenbeck) and the post-war Prague linguistics. 

31 Only as a postscript, for the sake of (very relative) completeness, we want to mention here at least 
some of tbe outstanding Anglicist scholars from those countries which lie outside the geographical 
area examined here. 

From Finland we cannot leave unmentioned Tauno J. Mustanoja with his magnificently planned 
ME syntax (1960-, 2 vols. to date). The most important Polish Anglicist representatives are Margaret 
Schlauch, Ámerican-born, the author of a useful monograph on the development of English since 
1400 (1959); among the younger scholars should be mentioned A. Reszkiewicz, specialist in Old 
English, Jacek Fisiak, the author of a good manual of ME grammar (1968), and Walerian Swiecz- 
kowski, who wrote a quantitative study of word order of some ME monuments (1962). From the 
Soviet scholars the most outstanding personality certainly was the prematurely deceased A. I. Smir- 


nickij whose posthumously published university courses on English morphology, syntax and lexi- 
cology contain many original ideas (cf. Smirnickij 1956, 1958, 1959); the Leningrad scholar B. A. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES: 
FIFTY YEARS OF LINGUISTIC RESEARCH 


EINAR HAUGEN and THOMAS L. MARKEY 


INTRODUCTION 


The following report on Scandinavian linguistics since 1918 will be limited to research 
on the Scandinavian (Sc) languages proper. For their early, Germanic periods see the 
account by Herbert Penzl (CTL 9.1232-81, above). The terms ‘language’ and ‘dia- 
lect’ will here be used in their traditional senses of ‘standard language’ and ‘non- 
standard language’ respectively. In this sense there are today six languages and in- 
numerable dialects in Scandinavia, most of which are mutually comprehensible (with 
a little effort). The languages are Danish (Da), Swedish (Sw), (Dano-)Norwegian (DN), 
(New-)Norwegian (NN), Faroese (Fa), and Icelandic (Ic). The order in which they 
are listed reflects (roughly) their geographical and linguistic location, going from south 
and east to north and west, the usual direction of linguistic influence in the area. The 
relationship may be graphically represented as follows: 





Icelandic——-Faroese-——-N-Norwegian——_D-Norwegian———Swedish 


Danish 


The oldest isoglosses (apparent already in the Viking period) distinguish a West Sc 
(Ic Fa NN) from an East Sc (DN Sw Da) area. Later developments have isolated 
Insular Sc (Ic Fa) from Continental Sc (NN DN Sw Da) and have set off Da from Sw 
within the latter group. The dialects have been less affected and still constitute transi- 
tional areas between the politically distinct languages. All of Scandinavia is a single 
isoglossic network on which has been imposed a superstructure of six literary lan- 
guages, each one of which tends today to supersede the dialects in its area. 
Scandinavian linguistics, like European linguistics generally, has gone through 
three major phases: the normative (sixteenth to eighteenth centuries), the historical 
(nineteenth century), and the descriptive (twentieth century). All of these are still 
active components in linguistic research, though with different emphases in each 
country. Normative linguistics is of most concern where norms are recent, as in Fa 
NN DN; but it is everywhere an important part of mother-tongue pedagogy, a branch 
of applied linguistics. Underlying normative grammar there was a conception of 
description largely derived from Latin grammar, as embodied in traditional school 
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grammar. Historical linguistics introduced a new dimension by making possible the 
diachronic reconstruction of linguistic genealogy, which provided important support 
for nationalistic aspirations. Descriptive linguistics grew out of the new scientific 
views of the late nineteenth century, which encouraged the exploration of synchronic 
and even panchronic language structure in all its aspects. Scandinavian linguists have 
made contributions to the theory and practice of linguistics in all these phases; it is 
sufficient to recall such names as Rasmus Rask, Holger Pedersen, Otto Jespersen, 
Adolf Noreen, Viggo Brendal, Louis Hjelmslev, and Alf Sommerfelt. In this account 
their work and that of other general linguists will be referred to only in connection 
with the study of the Scandinavian languages. It is characteristic that in all too many 
cases the major contributions to general linguistics have been made by scholars not 
engaged in the study of their native language. 

Since most linguists have confined their primary research to the language and dia- 
lects of their own country, it has been found most expedient here to arrange the 
report by languages. Concern with the mother tongue has been dictated by national 
needs and the consequent availability of positions within the school and university 
systems. We shall order the languages according to the scheme above, beginning with 
Danish and combining the two Norwegian languages into one chapter: (1) Danish; 
(2) Swedish; (3) Norwegian; (4) Faroese; (5) Icelandic. Unfortunately this format 
tends to conceal the high degree of crossfertilization within Scandinavia. Most 
linguists of any stature have of course been aware of research in their own field in the 
other Scandinavian countries and have taken account of it in their writings. Journals 
like Arkiv for nordisk filologi and Acta Linguistica Scandinavica have provided joint 
forums and bibliographies. From time to time there have been pan-Scandinavian con- 
gresses, as well as extensive exchange of lecturers. Many problems of normalization, 
history, and description common to all or several languages have been discussed back 
and forth across national boundaries. Considering how closely the past and present 
of the Nordic countries are intertwined, this would seem inevitable; and failure in this 
respect is the more deplorable. In order to give some space to efforts at linguistic 
cooperation a final chapter on Pan-Scandinavian research has been included. 

There is no general consensus on how linguistics should be subdivided. We have 
tried to keep the divisions to a minimum. There is obviously a great deal of overlap- 
ping between the following topics, and some of them could easily have been subdivided. 
still further. As the historical development of a language can be viewed as a tele- 
scoped series of synchronic grammars, we have placed first in our outline the sections 
on synchronic description. The extrapolation of historical development and the 
reconstruction of the earlier stages of a language necessarily proceed from philological 
investigations of older texts and place names, as well as the retrieval of archaic features 
preserved in the dialects. Therefore, philological, dialectological, and place-name 
studies are arranged to follow the section on language history. Each language chapter 
will follow a similar pattern: (.0)General; (.1) Normalization, the planning and stand- 
ardization of orthography and basic grammar; (.2) Phonology, including phonetics, 
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phonemics, phonotactics, graphemics, and problems of pronunciation generally; 
(.3) Grammar, including morphology, morphophonemics, and syntax; (.4) Lexicology, 
including semantics and the production of dictionaries; (.5) Stylistics, including the 
problems of correctness, rhetoric, levels of style, metrics, and poetics; (.6) Language 
History, including the rise of standard languages and their development; (.7) Philology, 
the publication and elucidation of texts, including paleography; (.8) Dialectology, the 
history and description of regional and social dialects; (.9) Place Names. 

Within each chapter primary responsibility for the descriptive sections (.0) to (.5) 
rests with Einar Haugen, the historical-geographical (.6) to (.9) with Thomas L. Markey. 
The authors express their deepest gratitude to Mette Markey for assistance at every 
stage of the MS, and to David Margolin for checking the references. They are grateful 
also to Solveig Persson and Peter Jorgensen for typing the often difficult MS. They 
are only too well aware of omissions in coverage and inadequacies of formulation; 
suggestions are invited. It is hoped that even as it stands, this survey may serve as an 
introduction to the topic for beginning students. A part of this work was done under 
National Science Foundation Contract GS-1748. The bibliographies are arranged by 
languages, corresponding to their order in the text. Runology has been entirely 
omitted. 


DANISH 
1.0 General 


Danish linguistics has a strong tradition of international orientation, as Selskab for 
nordisk filologi in Copenhagen could demonstrate in a 1937 lecture series honoring its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, which was published under the proud title Fra Rask til 
Wimmer. In 1962, on its fiftieth anniversary, the society organized a new lecture 
series, this time surveying twentieth-century research on the Da language (J. Larsen 
et al., 1965), with contributions by such leading scholars as Johs. Brendum-Nielsen, 
Karl Martin Nielsen, Anders Bjerrum, Kristian Hald, Poul Andersen, Kristen Moller, 
and Paul Diderichsen. The two most famous Da linguists of this period, Otto Jesper- 
sen and Louis Hjelmslev, both seminal thinkers in international linguistics, often drew 
on material from their native language. Jespersen retired from his chair of English 
linguistics in 1925, but continued to publish vigorously in later years, as reported in his 
autobiography En sprogmands levned (1938). As master linguist he contributed to 
phonetics, grammar, historical linguistics, linguistic theory, and sociolinguistics; 
within our period he published such well-known works as Language (1922), The 
philosophy of grammar (1924), Mankind, nation and individual (1925), and Analytic 
syntax (1937; republished 1969). His refreshing style and unorthodox views gave him 
a wide readership and an enduring influence on Da as well as international linguistics. 
Jespersen was a thoroughgoing empirical pragmatist, while the founders of Lingvist- 
kredsen (Cercle linguistique de Copenhague, 1931), Viggo Brendal and Louis Hjelmslev, 
were oriented primarily to language theory, and were stimulated by the teaching of 
Saussure (Fischer-Jergensen 1949). Brendal's chief work Ordklasserne (1928) was an 
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attempt to establish the theory of word classes on a logical basis, while Hjelmslev’s 
Prolegomena to a theory of language (1943; Eng. tr. 1953) tried to do the same for 
all linguistic theory. Through the other members of the linguistic circle they influenced 
the development of Danish linguistics as well, so that the treatment of Da grammar and 
phonology is today overwhelmingly structural, to an extent not seen in the other 
Scandinavian countries. For the standard language the chief names in grammar have 
been Paul Diderichsen and Aage Hansen, for phonology Eli Fischer-J ørgensen,fand 
for dialectology Poul Andersen, all of them deeply influenced by Hjelmslev. 

Å special field much cultivated in Denmark has been the history of Da linguistics. 
In addition to the surveys mentioned above there have been detailed studies of the 
work done by earlier linguists, especially Rask (M. Bjerrum 1959, Diderichsen 1960), 
who has been shown to build on a solid grammatical tradition from the eighteenth 
century. The ideas of that period have been explored in general by Lollesgaard (1925) 
and in particular those of the most distinguished Da linguist before Rask, Jens Peder- 
sen Høysgaard (Bertelsen 1926, A. Bjerrum 1954a). Under the editorship of Henrik 
Bertelsen a number of early Da grammars have been reprinted, from that of Peder 
Syv (1663) to Høysgaard (1747) (Bertelsen, Danske Grammatikere I-VI, 1915-29). The 
work of the nineteenth-century lexicographer Molbech has been studied by Borup 
(1954). Diderichsen worked from time to time on a large-scale survey of Da (and 
general) linguistics and its relation to mother-tongue teaching; his manuscript was 
published posthumously by Niels Rosenkjær (Diderichsen 1968). Diderichsen’s 
influence is patent also in a textbook for the secondary schools by Erik Hansen (1964), 
which fruitfully embodies a linguistic approach to the teaching of Da grammar and 
literature. 

The chief journal for Da linguistics is Danske studier (1904—); more general journals 
in which Da articles appear are Acta Philologica Scandinavica (1926-) and Acta 
Linguistica (1939-), recently revived as Acta Linguistica Hafniensia (1965—). Selskab 
for nordisk filologi publishes an annual bulletin with abstracts of papers given (Ärs- 
beretning ?1933—). The Linguistic Circle of Copenhagen publishes a series of Travaux, 
and the Dialect Archives a series of monographs, as well as a journal Danske folkemál 
(1927-). The Institute of Jutlandic Dialects and Literature publishes the journal 
Sprog og Kultur (1932-). Important collective volumes are the festskrifter in honor of 
Peter Skautrup (Festskrift 1956) and Aage Hansen (Danica 1964). 

A great part of these materials has been worked into the four volumes of Skautrup's 
monumental Det danske sprogs historie (1944—68), which is more than a history, in 
that it brings descriptive analyses of the language at each stage, including the present, 
as well as an exhaustive account of the social and political setting of each historical 
period. 


1.1 Normalization 


Written Da has been effectively normalized since the late Middle Ages, but the first 
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official orthography was adopted by the Ministry of Education in 1889. This was 
displayed in Dansk Retskrivningsordbog (1891), a spelling list which appeared with 
only minor changes through its eighth edition (1919). A society called Dansk |Ret- 
skrivningsforening was formed in 1918 with the aim of making the orthography ‘a 
faithful reflection of the Da standard language in its best pronunciation’ (Skautrup 
1944-68 :4.69-76). Such reform attempts, going back to Rask, have uniformly failed, 
achieving only minor alterations in the unphonemic but traditional orthography. 
A committee on orthography (Retskrivningsudvalget) was appointed by the Ministry 
in 1920 to supervise the preparation of a new spelling list, edited by Jorgen Glahder, 
which appeared as Dansk Retskrivningsordbog (1923, 5th ed. 1946). Wartime senti- 
ment for Nordic rapprochement, fanned by the agitation of Sven Clausen (below 6.1), 
led to a 1948 decree by the Ministry adopting the following changes: (1) Rejection 
of the German-derived capitalization of nouns; (2) Adoption of the Swedish (and 
since 1917 Norwegian) symbol d for aa; (3) Replacing silent d's with geminates in 
the preterite modals: kunde, skulde, vilde > kunne, skulle, ville. The reform met vigor- 
ous opposition (e.g. by Dansk Sprognævn), but has gradually been accepted by most 
publishers and writers. In 1955 a permanent advisory language commission (Dansk 
Sprognævn) was appointed by the Ministry and entrusted with supervision of a new 
spelling list, Retskrivningsordbog (1955; see Skautrup 1955). Da has been the least 
radical of the Sc languages in respelling foreign loans; but a few new spellings have 
been accepted in recent years, e.g. bataljon for bataillon, kutyme fox coutume. 

A problem of normalization that has agitated Danes considerably in recent years 
without being a problem of orthography is that of the numerals 50-90 and their 
derivatives. Da alone among Sc languages (excepting Faroese) employs a vigesimal 
system, which appears to have developed in the late Middle Ages. The decimal system 
has been adopted for check writing and other commercial purposes; reformers have 
long agitated for its introduction in all teaching, plus a change-over from the German 
to the Anglo-Swedish order, i.e. sekstiseks for ‘66’ instead of seks og tresindstyve. 
One of the publications of Dansk Sprognævn is a discussion of the problem and its 
background by Karker (1959). 


1.2 Phonology 


À reliable analysis of Da phonetics was available in Jespersen's manual Modersmaalets 
fonetik (1906, 3rd ed. 1934) and internationally in the Berlin publication of Arnholtz 
and Reinhold's Einführung (1936) with recordings. In the mid-thirties Hjelmslev 
(1935a and b) and Uldall (1935) called for a phonemic interpretation of the data. 
The first full-length attempt in this direction was made by Martinet (1937), who 
followed the lead of Trubetzkoy and the Prague school. He therefore based his 
phonemes on the distinctive phonetic features and rejected the use which Hjelmslev 
had made of morphological alternations (Martinet 1937:171). Hjelmslev's phone- 
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mics was in any case not a goal in itself, but a part of his general theory of language, 
which he developed under the name of glossematics. In this theory (which was never 
completely presented) the inspiration of Saussure toward a purely relational linguis- 
tics led to a rejection of the phonic substance as part of phonological description. 
In a sketch of the Da sound system Hjelmslev (1948) illustrated his application of 
glossematic principles by analyzing the phonemes of Da entirely in terms of their 
privileges of occurrence, logically expressed as selecting (marginal) or selected (nuclear) 
units. Contrary to Martinet, he reduced the Da stops to a single series by interpreting 
the aspirated stops as clusters: [p* t* k‘] > /bh dh gh/. The glottal catch, which he 
recognized as the major problem of Da phonology, was eliminated entirely from the 
phonemic inventory by being regarded as a signal for certain syllabic structures. In 
some instances this required him to interpret the syllable as containing a latent con- 
sonant, e.g. [fal] > /fald/ ‘fall’. A complex set of rules permitted the prediction of 
glottalization, except of course for loanwords and the like. 

The problem of glottalization continued to win a lively interest in linguistic discus- 
sion, especially after Aage Hansen’s monograph (1943), in which the author thorough- 
ly analyzed the functions of glottalization in standard Da. Like Hjelmslev he rejected 
its interpretation as a consonant (Uldall 1935) or as a prosodeme (Martinet 1937), 1.e. 
as a word-distinguishing phoneme. Instead he regarded the presence of glottalization 
as distinguishing a class of wordtypes having stress on a final, sonorant syllable, as 
against a type in which the stressed syllable is signaled as non-final by not having 
glottalization. While this corresponds to the historical origin of Da sted and still 
reflects a kind of underlying pattern, historical change and borrowing have obscured 
it and made its occurrence highly arbitrary. Points of view similar to Hjelmslev’s 
and Hansen’s have been applied in the description of several Da dialects, e.g. A. 
Bjerrum (1944a), Ejskjær (1954), E. Jensen (1956), and Poul Andersen (1958). Even 
the basically phonetic study of glottalization by Svend Smith (1944) tried to provide 
a linguistic interpretation of glottalization as a special kind of dynamic accent, in 
its origin identical with the musical Accent 1 of other Sc dialects. The connection is 
undeniable, but its nature is still unclear. Da dialects with remains of musical tone 
have been studied, most of them in southeastern Jutland, e.g. M. Bjerrum (1948), 
Kroman (1947), G. Nielsen (1959), Karen Marie Olsen (1949). Characteristic of all 
such studies is their structural approach, in Poul Andersen’s words, ‘an emphasis on 
the systematic connection between the units of the accent system’ (Andersen in 
J. Larsen et al. 1965:103). A detailed study of West Jutlandic preglottalization of 
stops by Ringgaard (1960) shows that this is quite different in origin and distribution 
from the glottalization of the standard language. 

The orthoepy of Da is most fully treated in Aage Hansen’s Udtalen i moderne 
dansk (1956), but see the criticisms leveled against it Gn part an accusation of Jut- 
landic provincialism) by Diderichsen (1957). There is no proper pronouncing dic- 
tionary of Da (though pronunciations are included in the ODS); a brief popular guide 
is Albeck (1942b). A useful survey of the phonetics, including the values of the Da 
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dialect alphabet, is found in Poul Andersen (1954); practice in phonetic reading of 
Da is available in Uldall (1933). The discrepancies between sound and spelling lead 
to many spelling errors by school children; studies of these have been made by Noes- 
gaard (1945, 1951). Inspired by Hjelmslev’s doctrine that writing and speech are 
separate manifestations of an underlying linguistic structure, Diderichsen (1953) under- 
took an analysis of the graphemic system of standard Da. The results are not very 
accessible, thanks to the intricate and idiosyncratic terminology characteristic of 
glossematics. Information about earlier pronunciations of Da have been culled from 
the previously mentioned grammarians, e.g. by N. A. Nielsen (1952). 


1.3 Grammar 


Traditional views of Da grammar are represented in the handbook most commonly 
used in the schools, K. Mikkelsen’s Haandbog i dansk Sproglere (1894), in many 
revised and amputated versions. Wiwel broke with these views and stimulated dis- 
cussion of descriptive principles by his Synspunkter for dansk sproglære (1901). His 
radically empirical and positivistic views have had enduring influence on the thinking 
of modern Da grammarians, even though no one has fully accepted them (Diderichsen 
in J. Larsen et al. 1965:143-63; Diderichsen 1968:84-101). The first attempt to in- 
troduce some of Wiwel’s views in school grammar was made by Rehling (1924), who 
kept revising his system and terminology in later editions (1932, 1949) in an effort to 
incorporate more recent linguistic views. In the meantime Otto Jespersen, Viggo 
Brondal, and Louis Hjelmslev had all made important contributions to the major 
problem underlying all synchronic grammar, viz. the relation between grammatical 
and semantic structures (roughly the same as present-day ‘surface’ vs. ‘deep’ struc- 
ture). The first writer to attempt a general reorientation of Da grammar was Aage 
Hansen (1933), a diligent worker in the linguistic vineyard, whose many years as 
staff member on the great Ordbog over det danske Sprog enabled him to collect vast 
materials to illustrate Da grammatical problems. His numerous monographs and 
comprehensive descriptions of Da constitute the largest body of observations on Da 
structures in existence, particularly since the appearance of his crowning work, Mo- 
derne dansk (1967), in three volumes. His strength is not in precise formal analysis, 
however; in Diderichsen’s words, he lacks ‘the capacity of applying the new concepts 
in a clear and consistent way’ (Diderichsen in J. Larsen et al. 1965:183).* This capaci- 
ty, on the other hand, does characterize Diderichsen, whose first contribution to Da 
grammatical discussion followed Hansen’s by two years, being presented (1935) as 
a paper at the eighth Nordic Congress of Philologists (Forhandlinger 1936, reprinted 
Diderichsen 1966). Diderichsen was chiefly inspired by Brøndal to adopt a structura] 


* In 1964 (printed 1965) Diderichsen wrote on rereading Hansen 1933: ‘There is no other major 
work on Danish grammar that I have as much to criticize in — and that has meant as much for my 
own grammatical work ...' (Larsen et al. 1965:183). 
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and theoretical stance, which characterized the newer group of Da linguists who 
formed the Lingvistkreds (since 1931), in conscious opposition to Jespersen’s (and 
Hansen’s) pragmatic and empirical views. As Diderichsen later saw it, this meant the 
introduction in Denmark of Saussure’s theoretical principles; Copenhagen became 
one of the great centers of European linguistic discussion. 

Diderichsen’s programmatic paper called for a descriptive syntax, based on the 
sentence and its construction. To replace the traditional statements of ‘word order’ 
he developed a model for the Da sentence which took the finite verb as its center and 
point of reference and then placed other ‘members’ in relation to this. He first applied 
the model in a study of Old Danish (ODa) syntax as found in the Scanian Law (1941), 
intended to be part of a series of such monographs on texts from all periods of Da 
linguistic history. His definitive presentation of it is found, however, in his Elementær 
dansk grammatik (1946, revised ed. 1957), intended as a textbook for teachers of Da 
in the secondary schools, but rather beyond their level since it is anything but elemen- 
tary. In brief, this is a theory not unlike that of Kenneth Pike in being based on a 
model consisting of positions (‘slots’) to be filled by various members or to be left 
open. The positions are grouped into three ‘fields’, initial (fundamentfelt), central 
(neksusfelt), and final (indholdsfelt). (The English terms are translated from Erik 
Hansen’s adaptation of Diderichsen’s model, cf. Diderichsen 1966:369.) The initial 
field may contain any member, typically the subject; the central field contains the 
finite verb and its modifiers; the final field the non-finite verb and its modifiers: 


A 
N/vna/VNA 
V 


in which a (A) stands for ‘adverbial’, v (V) for ‘verbal’, and n (N) for ‘nominal’; the 
small letters represent the central or finite members. The greatest value of the model 
lies in its emphasis on the relative flexibility of initial position in Da; but as Dide- 
richsen admits, ‘its chief problem is that a member must sometimes be moved when 
it is exchanged for a single word’ (Diderichsen 1966:371). Such reorderings can of 
course more readily be handled in a transformational model. Diderichsen was asked 
to prepare a memorandum on Da grammatical terminology for the schools, in which 
the traditional terminology is revised to provide for newer insights (1961). In spite 
of the many innovations in Diderichsen’s terminology, his general stand was one of 
favoring the traditional grammatical terms; his many and comprehensive studies of 
the history of grammatical thought taught him that in spite of the difficulty of defining 
these terms precisely, they were functionally effective and had demonstrated their 
value by centuries of usage (he did not accept the idea that they were merely deriva- 
tives of Latin grammar). 

Among the specific grammatical problems to which monographs have been devoted 
may be mentioned the following: the definite and indefinite articles were discussed 
by Aage Hansen (1927) and Kristen Meller (1945); group genitives by Otto Jespersen 
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(1934); diminutives by Møller (1943); number by Diderichsen (1946, printed 1966 : 64— 
79). Dialect grammar was treated by Gotfredsen (1955) and Ella Jensen (1956). Other 
important works by Aage Hansen not mentioned above are his introduction to Da 
grammar (1938) and his discussion of linguistic analysis and description in the volume 
Dansk Sprog (Vestergaard 1963:37-97). In a posthumous and only partially com- 
pleted work Diderichsen presented a perspective of Da mother tongue teaching, as 
well as of the history of grammar, language normalization, and principles of peda- 
gogy (1968). This work, together with the also posthumous collections of his essays 
(1964a, 1966), constitutes a monumentum aere perennius to this brilliant and lamented 
linguist, the leader of his generation. In his brief Essentials of Danish grammar 
(1964b), one may find a pedagogical summary of his wide-ranging knowledge of the 
Da language. 


1.4 Lexicology 


The main results of European lexicology were forcefully presented to a Da public by 
Vilhelm Grundtvig (1925), who called for a reorientation of the field. A generation 
later he was followed by Kristen Møller (1959), whose book on lexicology and lexico- 
graphy is a valuable survey of what has been done and what remains to be done. A brief 
outline of the field by Moller is available in the 1965 volume of lectures on Da lin- 
guistics (J. Larsen et al. 1965:127-41); an earlier survey by Tollenaere (1943) is now 
out of date. Stimulated by the general principles of the German Wörter und Sachen 
movement, a great many monographs have been published on particular areas of 
meaning, such as weaving (Poul Andersen), fishing implements (Widding), games 
(Lisse), agricultural tools (Møller, Skautrup, etc.); these will not be listed here (see 
the above-mentioned outline by Møller). Since most of these are rural activities, they 
strictly fall under dialect research, and with changing rural conditions, many of their 
vocabularies are already obsolete. These monographs are often more anthropological 
or sociological than linguistic, since their contents are also the contents of the cultures 
studied. One of the most massive and exemplary of such studies is Skautrup's pre- 
sentation of the entire vocabulary of one dialect (1927—30), followed by a similar 
work from another dialect by Skyum (1948-54). A complete dialect dictionary of 
Jutland is being prepared under the editorship of Skautrup (1965), but is still un- 
published. Special studies of urban class languages have not been made, aside from 
the several books by Kaj Bom on Da slang (1948, 1950), including a dictionary of 
slang (1957). 

The major effort and most important result of Da lexical research is the great ODS 
in 27 volumes, which appeared under the editorship of Verner Dahlerup, within the 
amazingly brief period from 1918 to 1952. This is a historical dictionary, on the same 
general plan as the OED, covering the period from Ludvig Holberg (d. 1754) to the 
present, with abundant citations. A smaller dictionary for popular use entitled Nu- 
dansk Ordbog was published (1953) under the editorship of Lis Jacobsen. Dictionaries 
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of synonyms are available by Albeck (1941, rev. ed. 1957), H. Andersen (1945), 
and Karker (1957). A dictionary of Da plant names in three volumes by Johan 
Lange (1959-61) is an important contribution to one semantic area. Another spe- 
cialized dictionary is the excellent etymological dictionary by Niels Age Nielsen (1966). 
The most important bilingual dictionary is Vinterberg and Bodelsen’s Dansk-engelsk 
ordbog in two volumes (1954-56, 2nd ed. 1966). Small Da-Swedish dictionaries by 
Beckman (1907, 5th ed. 1929), Widman et al. (1951), and Molde and Ferlov (1958) 
as well as a Da-Icelandic one by Gunnarsson (1957) testify to the need for intra-Sc 
glossing. 

An important type of lexicological research has been conducted almost entirely 
by one man, Noesgaard, viz. word counting. Stimulated by similar American projects, 
Noesgaard began making word counts in the early thirties (1934). He produced a 
series of spelling lists for the schools based on frequency, with a union list for teachers 
(1940, 2nd ed. 1956). He further applied his results to studies of the vocabulary of 
school children (1955), to errors in Da orthography (1945), and to the effects of dia- 
Jectical speech forms on the writing (1951). 


1.5 Stylistics 


As Ulla Albeck points out (1939:9), stylistics may be either normative or descriptive, 
like any other branch of linguistics. Classical stylistics was usually normative, a set 
of rules for achieving the norms of a particular (mostly oratorical) style; modern 
stylistics (since the nineteenth century) has usually been descriptive of individual 
deviations from the norm by literary authors. Albeck's Dansk Stilistik (1939, 4th ed. 
1963), written as a handbook for university students, has become the standard text- 
book in the field. It outlines succinctly the literary values associated with the choice of 
words and constructions, as well as the traditional tropes and figures of poetry, all 
with abundant exemplification from Da literature and references to earlier studies 
of particular authors and periods. Among these may be mentioned Rubow’s study 
of saga imitations (1923) and of Hans Christian Andersen" style (19272); Harry 
Andersen’s analysis of Johannes V. Jensen's lyrics (1936) and the art of Ludvig 
Holstein (1956); Sven Meller Kristensen's studies of Sneedorff’s prose (1933) and 
Da impressionistic prose from 1870 to 1900 (1938). Each of these has at least some 
discussion of linguistic features, along with more purely literary aspects of the texts; 
the same is true of Albeck's monograph on Blicher's stories (1942a) and Anders 
Bjerrum's collection of student essays on Blicher's novel E Bindstouw (A. Bjerrum et al. 
1962). Brendum-Nielsen has made a special study of indirect discourse in Da litera- 
ture before 1870 (1953). 

For those who have yet to achieve even the average standard norm of written and 
spoken Da, guidance is available in a variety of texts, e.g. Oxenvad (1933-34, 1950), 
E. Andersen and Rehling (1936), Rehling (1948), and Vestergaard (1963). Arnholtz 
(1948) provides texts for teaching students to read aloud. There is reason to single 
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out Aage Hansen's Vort vanskelige sprog (1961, 2nd ed. 1965), which is the nearest 
Da parallel to Wellander's Riktig svenska (below 2.5). In principle Hansen is per- 
missive, but as Diderichsen points out with a touch of irony, in practice he is more 
authoritarian (J. Larsen et al. 1965:189—90). Tf one adds to these the popularly written 
books of Kaj Bom (1955) and the author Knud Hjorte (1918, 1927, 1936), one can 
agree with Diderichsen that Da is *well supplied with interesting, liberal, and com- 
petent guides to the use of the literary language'. To these one can now further add 
Diderichsen's own book (1968), as well as Erik Hansen's (1964), which teaches gram- 
mar and style in the spirit of Diderichsen, beginning with syntax and ending with 
phonetics instead of the traditional reverse order. Erik Hansen has also produced an 
amusing and instructive study of the gaudy language of advertising (1965), most of 
which is obviously transplanted from English. 

Problems of cultivation are often the subject of debate, even in the popular press, 
but also by linguists. A tradition of puristic agitation goes back to the eighteenth 
century and has flared up from time to time, especially during periods of patriotic 
stress. After World War I a society was formed (1920) to combat Germanisms; again 
during the threatening years of German Nazism an agitation by the jurist and author 
Sven Clausen to replace German words with older Da and other Sc words won some 
attention (see below 6.5). In 1941 the Academy for Technical Sciences appointed a 
Central Council for Technical Terminology (Terminologicentralen) As noted above, 
Dansk Sprognævn was appointed in 1955 to coordinate efforts of Da and other Sc 
languages toward common principles of regulation. So far these efforts have had 
little effect, since Danes have not been willing to follow Clausen's well-meant advice: 
‘If thine language ear offend thee, tear it off!’ 


1.6 Language History 


Danish Nordic scholars have not restricted their interest in the history of the Da 
language to specific phonological and morphological developments alone, but have 
also devoted a great deal of attention to the evolution of the standard language out 
of the perplexing welter of regional variants that are revealed in the earliest medieval 
texts. A prerequisite for an over-all view of this evolutionary process is a comprehen- 
sive historical grammar. Beginning in the 1880s a sequence of historical grammars 
of the Germanic dialects had been published under the editorship of Wilhelm Braune 
in the series, Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte. During the early 
part of this century the Danes lacked a comparable historical grammar of Da, and 
the monumental task of providing such a grammar was undertaken by Johannes 
Brøndum-Nielsen of the University of Copenhagen, five volumes of whose Gammel- 
dansk Grammatik (Glda.Gr.) have appeared to date: I. Vokalisme (1928, 2nd ed. 1950), 
II. Konsonantisme (1932, 2nd ed. 1957), III. Substantivernes Deklination (1935), IV. 
Adjektiver, Adverber, Numeralier (1962), V. Pronominer (1965). Lacking a predeces- 
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sor, Brendum-Nielsen had to build from the ground up and undertook the irksome 
and time-consuming task of excerpting a vast number of older texts for suitable 
examples of linguistic changes. In matters of form, content, and presentation Brøndum- 
Nielsen was deeply indebted to Nils Hánninger's Fornskánsk ljudutveckling (1917), a 
survey of the phonology of skdnsk as revealed in Codex Runicus and AM 28, 8°, as 
well as Axel Kock's Svensk ljudhistoria 1-5 (1906-29). Glda.Gr. does not emphasize 
the development of the standard language during the course of the Middle Ages, but 
rather the development of regional variants as they occur in the manuscripts, so that 
it is in effect a dialectological survey of ODa with excursory allusions to the modern 
dialects. Although commendable for its thoroughness and solid critical commentary, 
Glda.Gr. is often bewildering with its profusion of detail and general lack of Ubersicht- 
lichkeit. For example, though a catalogue of the excerpted texts with dates and proven- 
iences is given in Volume One, textual references are strongly abbreviated throughout 
and one iis often in doubt as to the precise chronology of a change in a certain area. 
Despite such minor flaws, G/da.Gr. stands as one of the most impressive pieces of Sc 
historical linguistic scholarship in the traditional vein. Brøndum-Nielsen is ever eager 
to put forth his own views on contested points and effuses a wealth of indispensable 
knowledge, but his work bears the imprint of an era of historical linguistics now past. 
He has received a great deal of criticism for his refusal to incorporate new methods 
into his work. However, rather than invoke novel theories, he wished his handbook 
to be founded on the solid groundwork of neogrammarian principles. 

In contrast to Brendum-Nielsen's grammar, Marius Kristensen's Folkemaal og 
sproghistorie (1933) is an undogmatic and unsystematic attempt to elucidate historical 
problems via comparisons with the modern dialects. The insights Kristensen offers 
are often brilliant, novel, and ultimately convincing. Though a pre-structuralist, his 
interpretations often have a structuralist flavor, such as his explanation of the dialectal 
reflexes of u-umlaut and his justified criticism of Kock’s, Noreen's, and Brøndum- 
Nielsen's contradictory use of labial consonants to explain both labialization and 
delabialization. 

Whereas Brendum-Nielsen exercised a stringent adherence to older methods and 
the exclusive use of older textual material, Peter Skautrup's all-encompassing, Det 
danske sprogs historie (1944, 1947, 1953, 1968), of which four volumes have appeared 
to date, places language evolution squarely in the midst of history, geography, and 
social change. Det danske sprogs historie is a many-faceted recapitulation of Da lan- 
guage development: the spoken and written language, the standard language and the 
dialects, rhetoric and poetics. For Skautrup the evolution of a language mirrors the 
evolution of a people, poet as well as peasant. The first volume treats Runic Da 
(c. 800-1100) and Early Middle Da (c. 1100-1350), and Skautrup assumes that by 
the time a change was first recorded, it must already have been carried out. Conse- 
quently, he concludes that the changes which set Da apart from the other Sc languages, 
such as the voicing of medial and final p, t, k, must have been completed by c. 1200, 
much earlier than was previously assumed. Skautrup makes a distinction between 
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sound shifts and ‘genuine’ sound changes, which affect the whole complexion of the 
language. He designates the Old Danish accent shift as the prime mover behind such 
typically Da changes as vowel lengthening in open syllables, voicing of stops, length- 
ening of consonants and the development of the glottal stop in Jutland, northern and 
central Funen, and the greater portion of Zealand. Skautrup asserts that the accent 
shift furthered syncope and that these changes arose to counterbalance its effect. 
Skautrup’s relegation of these typically Da changes to a common cause may be a 
nimium probare, but plausibility can be conferred upon it if all the changes it effects 
can be shown to have been carried out in one and the same area. As counterevidence 
Lis Jacobsen (1944) and Kristian Hald (1949) have pointed out that the weakening 
of unstressed vowels has its expansion center in Jutland, while the center for the 
voicing of consonants is found in the island dialects. The Norwegian scholar, D. A. 
Seip, had deliberated upon these problems in his “Om overgangen p, t, k > b, d, g 
i dansk” (1918) in which he also sought to explain voicing, as well as the origin of the 
glottal stop and vowel lengthening, as effects of the Da accent shift. In contrast to 
Seip, however, Skautrup’s points of departure are intersyllabic stress patterns and 
juncture phenomena. In terms of explanatory adequacy Skautrup’s theory goes a 
long way toward clarifying and uniting otherwise disparate changes, but until we 
know more about the phonetic quality of stress and juncture in Da and Germanic, 
his hypothesis remains purely speculative. Then, too, the traditional explanation that 
apocope (Proto-Germanic and ODa) was due to the fixation of stress on the initial 
syllable leaves a lot of residual forms unaccounted for and does not explain the rise 
of oxytone in the later dialects. 
The first volume of Aage Hansen’s projected series, Den lydlige udvikling i dansk 
fra ca. 1300 til nutiden, appeared in 1962. As opposed to Brondum-Nielsen’s Gilda. 
Gr., Hansen had set for himself the task of describing the development of standard 
Da, which has its roots in Zealandic. He treats phonological changes which have 
taken place in ODa and early modern Da by an exclusive use of East Da texts com- 
posed after c. 1400. Although he had originally planned to include a survey of dialects 
in which changes took place that have not been incorporated into the standard lan- 
guage, this project was subsequently abandoned, and he has concentrated on pro- 
viding information about Da in the sixteenth and following centuries. Hansen’s work 
sometimes suffers from an uncritical acceptance of the literal representations in older 
texts, and he does not always appear to be familiar with variant readings, manuscript 
traditions, scribal practices, etc. Consequently, some of the phonological information 
he presents is misleading, and he often fails to account for residual forms and analo- 
gical reformation. In contrast to Skautrup, Hansen regards the earliest, infrequent 
instances of innovations as variants which do not reflect a completed change. This 
procedure, as in the case of à > d, can lead to inordinately late dating. Although à 
(o, aa) first regularly appears in writing in the fourteenth century and then only after 
w, Wigforss (1913-18: 668-9) has convincingly shown that å > å in Skåne c. 1250, 
or possibly even earlier. Hansen includes an extensive account of weakly stressed 
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vowels, a subject he had treated earlier in “Om kvantitetsudviklingen i dansk rigstale- 
sprog” (1931), and concludes that there was a general tendency toward lengthening 
in both open and closed stressed syllables. He refers to Wigforss’ early dating of 
vowel lengthening in texts from Skane and generalizes that the whole of the Da 
speaking area must have been characterized by this tendency. While such an inter- 
pretation is open to doubt, Hansen does succeed in effectively demonstrating that the 
tendency was impeded by certain consonants. 

In the introduction to his edition of fragments of ODa religious texts Paul Dide- 
richsen (Diderichsen and Nielsen 1931-37) suggests a modification of Lis Jacobsen’s 
views on the development of the standard language in a 1910 monograph. He asserts 
that conservative texts do not present features which permit definite dialect localiza- 
tion, but merely orthographic deviations which do not reflect phonemic change. 
Diderichsen’s well-founded statement implies that we must modify the view generally 
held by Scandinavian philologists that there was a distinct opposition between the 
traditional, conservative, hypercorrect Kanzleisprache on the one hand and the spoken, 
dialectally flavored literary language on the other hand, i.e. an opposition between 
a written norm which did not reflect pronunciation and an innovational ‘written’ 
spoken language. Diderichsen’s rule of thumb is borne out by D. A. Seip’s suggestion 
in “Et høyere talemål i middelalderen” (1934) that there must have been a reading 
pronunciation during the Middle Ages which sought to phonetically reproduce the 
conservative written norm. Therefore, archaic forms in conservative texts may, though 
infrequently, have affected the development of the standard language, and Skautrup 
has wisely taken this factor into consideration in Det danske sprogs historie. Even 
regional variants of ‘normative Danish’ may have influenced the course of develop- 
ment of the standard language during the post-Reformation period. Marius Kristensen 
(1935) has investigated the characteristics of Odense speech as revealed in Niels van 
Hauen's Et lidet orthographisk lexicon (1741). Then, too, the grammar of one of 
Denmark's most remarkable early linguists, Jens Pedersen Hoysgaard, has received 
detailed attention by Da scholars. Høysgaard was greatly indebted to the so-called 
Port-Royal grammar, C. Lancelot and A. Arnaud's Grammaire générale et raisonnée 
(1650), currently brought back into vogue by Noam Chomsky. Heysgaard’s Accen- 
tuered og Raisonnered Grammatica (1747) is an excellent source of information about 
the language of his time, and his presentation of the peculiarities of accent and quanti- 
ty is outstanding. Marius Kristensen (1929) has clarified certain aspects of Hoys- 
gaard's accent system on the basis of comparison with similar phenomena in the Àrhus 
area of Jutland, and Brendum-Nielsen (1918) has reconstructed his rules for indicating 
stress and accent. 

As tools for the investigation of ODa mention should here be made of Marius 
Kristensen's Fremmedordene i det ældste danske skriftsprog før omtrent 1300 (1906). 
As a supplement to Kristensen's work, Ida Marquardsen (1908) has given a list of 
the earliest occurrences of Middle Low German loans in Da in the fifteenth century. 
Otto Kalkar undertook the task of producing a dictionary of ODa (1300-1700), and 
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his Ordbog til det zldre danske sprog 1-5 (1881-1918) is the standard lexicon for the 
student of the earlier stages of the language. 


1.7 Philology 


Since the turn of the century Da scholars have been concerned with providing defini- 
tive editions of older texts, and their work in this area has been extensive indeed. From 
Samfund til Udgivelse af gammel nordisk Litteratur there have appeared: Mariager 
Legende Haandskrift, ed. by Gunnar Knudsen (1917-30); En Klosterbog fra Middel- 
alderens Slutning, ed. by Marius Kristensen (1928-33); Valdemars Jordebog, ed. by 
Svend Aakjær (1926-45). From Universitets-Jubilæets danske Samfund particular 
mention should be made of: Harpestreng, ed. by Marius Kristensen (1908-20); De 
gamle danske Dyrerim, ed. by Johannes Brøndum-Nielsen (1908-09); Sydrak, ed. by 
Gunnar Knudsen (1921-32); Kvinders Rosengaard, ed. by Holger M. Nielsen (1930- 
40); Sjælens Trøst, ed. by Niels Nielsen (1937-52); Den danske Rimkrønike, ed. by 
Helge Toldberg (1958-); Karl Magnus’ Kronike, ed. by Poul Lindegård Hjorth (1960). 
The important sixteenth century text, Peder Palladius's Danske Skrifter Vols. 1-5, has 
been edited by Lis Jacobsen (1911-26). Det danske Sprog- og Litteratur-Selskab has 
provided large editions of medieval texts: Danmarks gamle Landskabslove Vols. 1-8, 
ed. by Johannes Brøndum-Nielsen, Erik Kroman, Peter Skautrup et al. (1920-61); 
Middelalderens danske Bønnebøger, ed. by Karl Martin Nielsen, of which four volumes 
have appeared (1945-63); Danmarks gamle Købstadlovgivning Vols. 1-4, ed. by Erik 
Kroman (1951-61); and the following texts from the sixteenth century: Danske Viser 
1-6, ed. by H. Grüner-Nielsen (1912-31); Hans Mogensens Oversættelse af Philippe 
de Commines Memoirer Vols. 1-3, ed. by Poul Nørlund (1913-19); En Ræffue Bog 
Vols. 1-2, ed. by Niels Moller (1914-23); Skrifter af Paulus Helie Vols.1-7, ed. by 
P. Severinsen, Marius Kristensen, and Niels Knud Andersen (1932-48). Peter 
Skautrup has edited Den jyske Lov. Text med oversættelse, kommentar og ordbog 
(1933-41) for Jysk Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur. Facsimile editions of 
legal manuscripts have appeared in the series, Corpus Codicum Danicorum (1960-.), 
and diplomatic texts have appeared in three series of Diplomatarium Danicum (1:1957-, 
2:1938-, 3:1958-). 

The language of medieval legal texts and provincial laws has been treated by Bron- 
dum-Nielsen in “Danske lovhändskrifter og danske lovsprog i den ældre middelalder” 
(1917), by Paul V. Rubow in L’ antique style danois au moyen-âge (1927b). Of particu- 
lar note are: Peter Skautrup's Sproget i Jyske Lov(1942), Anders Bjerrum's “Verbal 
number in the Jutlandic law” (1949) and “Uten han ær opænbarlic gen guth” (1952), 
and Johannes Lollesgaard's Syntaktiske Studier over det xldste danske Skriftsprog 
(1920). The language and sources of Christian the III's Bible have been investigated 
by Bertil Molde in Källorna till Christian III:s bibel 1550 (1949). 

As in the case of their Swedish colleagues, it may justifiably be claimed that the dia- 
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lects have been one of the major sources of inspiration for Da philologists. At any rate, 
an overwhelming emphasis has been placed upon the localization of texts on the basis 
of comparison of their linguistic features, mainly phonological, with corresponding 
features in dialect speech. By employing this method Verner Dahlerup (1923) 
ascertained that the author of Eriks Lov was from Northeastern Zealand. On a more 
cautious note, Peter Skautrup (1924) described the language in AM 286 fol. of the 
Jutlandic Law in relationship to modern Jutlandic and, with references to medieval 
place-name material, showed that isogloss barriers have shifted in the course of time. 
Despite such shifts, he was able to localize the first portion of this text to Ribe and the 
second portion to the area around Vonsbek on the Haderslev Fjord. In contrast to 
these examples of the exclusive use of dialectal features in precisely defining the 
provenience of texts, Brondum-Nielsen has employed a more eclectic approach in 
which he not only makes comparisons with dialects, but also with other contempora- 
neously localized texts, such as the provincial laws. Applying this approach in 
Skriververset i Kölner Dombibliotheks Codex CXXX (1929) he was able to determine 
that this text represents Zealandic from c. 1250 and not Old Swedish. Having made a 
detailed investigation of the methodology and results of dialectology in Dialekter og 
Dialektforskning (1927a), Brendum-Nielsen concluded that localization could not 
proceed from a comparison with contemporary dialectal features alone. By suggesting 
that a more eclectic approach be taken in determining the provenience of texts, 
Brendum-Nielsen accomplished for Da philology what Beckman (cf. Swedish 1917) 
had done earlier for Swedish philologists. As important examples of the results of 
Brondum-Nielsen’s investigations, mention should be made of his (and Rohmann’s) 
study of Mariaklagen (1929), which was shown to be from Skáne, c. 1325 with Jut- 
landic influence, Siælæ Trost (1934), which is from Skåne, c. 1425, Dier om Christi 
Opstandelse (1955), which is from Skane, c. 1325, Den skánske Postil fra Bekkaskogh 
(1959), which is from Northern Skáne, c. 1450. Brendum-Nielsen's localizations have 
contributed to our knowledge of the dialects by showing us how dialect isoglosses 
have shifted. For example, concerning the transition of Zgh to öw, 0j, Brøndum- 
Nielsen asserts that gh —ów in Southern and Central Zealand and or in North 
Zealand and Skáne. This change resulted in hypercorrection in Skáne, where forms 
with of, yf —ów were replaced by or as seynehuss for sefnehuss. Another study in 
which the shift of isogloss barriers is investigated is Skautrup's “Jacob Madsens dansk” 
(1931) in which he comments on the svarabhakti vowel, u, before gh. Of particular 
importance is Brondum-Nielsen's classic paper on vowel harmony and vowel quantity 
in MS B 47 of the law of Skane (1927b), and Svend Aakjer’s introduction (1943) to 
his edition of King Valdemar's Jordebog (1926-45), as well as Erik Kroman's book on 
the same text (1936) in which he attempts to date sections of these cadastral rolls. 
Kroman (1943) has also written the Da section for the Nordisk Kultur volumes on 
paleography, the best introduction to Da paleography to date. In this contribution 
Kroman shows that the Zealandic domestic apothecary (AM 187, 8?) is not, as was 
previously thought, from the second half of the fourteenth century, but rather from 
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the first half of the fifteenth. However, this interpretation is open to question, for this 
text shows many archaic features, such as a unique run-on of Latin and ODa and a 
consistent lack of early Middle Low German loans, such as blive, which are found in 
contemporaneous texts. 

The first detailed orthographic description of a Da text is Paul Diderichsen’s (1937) 
treatment of religious fragments. Although his results are not entirely satisfactory, he 
was able to show that some of the texts stemmed from a prototype with an older 
orthographic norm. 

While the results and methods of dialectology were a major source of inspiration 
for Dahlerup, Kristensen, Skautrup, and Brondum-Nielsen, structural linguistics and 
graphemic theory inspired Paul Diderichsen, Anders Bjerrum, and John Kousgard- 
Serensen. At times when one surveys the history of linguistics it must be conceded 
that our science might have advanced more rapidly if we had all been forced to learn 
Da, or at least to familiarize ourselves with the achievements of Da linguistics. Such 
is Clearly the case when we consider progress in graphemic analysis. For example, in 
the research history in his A graphemic-phonemic study of a Middle-English manuscript 
(1963) John McLaughlin fails to note the important strides taken by Da linguists in 
this field. 

Paul Diderichsen was the first to attempt a graphemic analysis of an ODa text in his 
pioneering article, “Probleme der altdánischen Orthographie” (1938), written in 
German to overcome the communication barrier we have just mentioned. As the 
necessary postulates for graphemic analysis, Diderichsen states that we must assume 
that the alphabet or writing system in question was phonemic and that the principal 
criteria the scribes used to determine the spelling of each form were the distinctions 
they made. He suggests that a series of analyses of individual texts must be undertaken 
to show which variants represent the norm and which are dialectically distinctive. 

Kristian Hald (1952) has applied the principles of internal reconstruction and made 
a graphemic analysis of Knut the Holy’s Gavebrey (c. 1085). In a historical phonologi- 
cal excursus to this work, Hald asserts that gh >j which effected i-umlaut in Skåne. 
From this he concludes that the weakening of aspirates must have taken place before 
voicing of p, t, k. Hald (1960) has found a confirmation of this assertion in Zealandic 
diplomatic texts from the thirteenth century, for here too gh has either disappeared or 
become a palatal glide, and he could thereby date distinctive phonological changes in 
Zealandic to the thirteenth century, a century later than Skautrup’s terminus post quem. 
Ella Jensen (1949) has attempted to describe the language which forms the basis of the 
speech represented in Flensborg Stadsret (c. 1300) on the basis of comparison with 
West Scandinavian and Jutlandic dialect material. To determine the vowel inventory 
she applies a series of commutation tests and concludes that e and & were separate 
phonemes and that a and aa are allographs of a. 

Anders Bjerrum's Grammatik over Skánske Lov efter B 74 (1954b) 1s the most com- 
plete structural description of an ODa text to date. In this study he reacts against 
Brendum-Nielsen's view that legal language represents literary language with forms 
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from the spoken language. His conclusion is based on a comparison of non-contras- 
tive long components such as mæth sic and meth sæ. Anders Bjerrum (1960) has also 
made a complete graphemic analysis of Valdemars Jordebog, Valdemars Lov, and 
Eriks Lov, all of which are ascribed to Johannes Jute. Having described Jutæ"s 
orthography, Bjerrum is able to show that the language is a blend of old and new. He 
compares the two law texts with MS C39 and concludes that there are not, as was 
previously assumed, Jutlandic features in AM 455, 12°. By applying a graphemic 
analysis Bjerrum was able to uncover the underlying phonemic shapes of forms and 
thereby indicate which represent the scribe's norm and which are due to later inter- 
polations. This is surely one of the outstanding examples of the successful application 
of modern descriptive techniques to philological problems and effectively demon- 
strates the many advantages of this approach over more traditional philological 
methods. Serensen (1960) has subjected Roskildebispens jordebog to graphemic ana- 
lysis and thereby attempted to uncover the ODa phoneme system as it is represented 
in texts from c. 1300. 


1.8 Dialectology 


The modern era of Da dialectological research dates from the founding of Udvalg for 
Folkemaal in Copenhagen in 1908, and the establishment of an archive for that com- 
mission in 1922. In 1960 Udvalg for Folkemaal was renamed Institut for dansk Dialekt- 
forskning (— IDD) and is now under the direction of Poul Andersen. In 1927 Udvalg 
for Folkemaal began the publication of Danske Folkemaal, the major journal for Da 
dialectological studies, and in 1964 IDD instigated a new series entitled Dialektstudier, 
of which two numbers (1964-65, 1967) have appeared to date. In conjunction with the 
establishment of a university at Arhus, a second center for dialect research, Institut 
for jysk Sprog og Kulturforskning (= IJSK), was founded in Arhus in 1932 with 
Professor Peter Skautrup as director. IJSK, currently under the direction of Kristian 
Ringgaard, also has its own journal of dialect studies, Sprog og Kultur, which began 
publication in 1932. 

A distinctive feature of modern Da dialectology has been its association, or, as their 
Swedish colleagues might prefer to say, complicity with Hjelmslevian linguistics, and 
the glossematic approach has frequently been used in the description of dialectal 
phonology. In addition, the traditional historical format with sets of equivalence 
classes (standard language x — dialectal y) has also been used in phonological descrip- 
tions. Suitable examples of works which employ the latter approach are Jens Lund's 
Morsingmålets lyd- og formlære (1932-38) and Ole Widding's phonological sketch in 
Balthasar Christensen and his Lollandsk Grammatik—Radstedmaalet (1936). The same 
method is also applied in Peter Langfeldt's Die Mundart des Sundewitt (1939), which 
has been sharply criticized by Ella Jensen (1940). Further examples are H. M. 
Jensen's Brenderup-mälet (1919, 1926) and Holger Sandvad's Stauningmälet (1931). 

Among the earliest works in which Prague School and Hjelmslevian techniques 
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were applied to dialect phonology were Anders Bjerrum’s doctoral dissertation, “Fjol- 
demâlets lydsystem" (1944a), and his earlier article, “Uber die phonematische Wertung 
von Mundartaufzeichnungen" (1940). Bjerrum's major objective in Fjoldemdlet was 
to provide a phonemicization which would expose the distinctive segmentalginter- 
relations in a dialect and offer a basis for further work in historical phonology and 
dialect geography. Here it should be noted that Fjolde (German Viól) is a dialect area 
about 30 miles south of the present Danish-German border, and there are no longer 
any living informants. Bjerrum had painstakingly collected his material from infor- 
mants in 1935, and his questionnaire was drawn up in the form of commutation tests, 
so that he could more readily extricate a phonemic inventory from this phonetic 
data. Atthe outset he had sought to contest Hjelmslev's insistence on the uniqueness 
and absolute objectivity of a phonemic analysis, but Bjerrum concluded that this 
actually could be achieved. He then argued that the discrete segments resulting from 
a phonemic analysis more nearly reflect phonological reality than the subjective 
phonetic transcriptions of the traditionalists. The nature of his method necessitated a 
maximum of cooperation from his informants, which may have colored his data. One 
should note that his material differs markedly from that of earlier investigators in the 
area. 

Approximately at the same time as Bjerrum's Fjoldemälet, Ella Jensen’s Houl- 
bjergmälet (1944) appeared. Like Bjerrum's work, Houlbjergmälet is a phonemiciza- 
tion, and this work became a model for subsequent monographs such as Karen Marie 
Olsen's Synchronisk Beskrivelse af Aabenraa Bymaal (1949), Inger Ejskjer's Brendum- 
málet (1954), as well as Ella Jensen's own Nordsamsisk (1959). Ella Jensen's Houl- 
bjergmálet has but one objective: the presentation of the phonemic relations of a single 
dialect as they are deduced from commutation tests and the reduction of the phonetic 
stock to a phonemic notation. The material is presented in terms of environments and 
the raw data is filed at IDD in the same manner. The notation is in the form of a 
simplification of the Da dialect alphabet. The most stringent structural description 
of a Da dialect is Borge Andersen's Rønnemålet (1959), but his work is so infused with 
glossematic terminology that it presents difficulties for one unfamiliar with Hjelm- 
slevian linguistics. Andersen has made an ultimate reduction of the data so that, for 
example, long vowels appear as geminates (ee, 22, etc.). Another outstanding example 
of a structural description is Poul Andersen's doctoral dissertation (1958), which 
describes the distinctive phonological features of dialects on Funen and is accom- 
panied by a valuable set of maps. 

Although these structural descriptions mark a high point of technical proficiency 
and theoretical advancement, some serious objections may be raised to this approach. 
Da structural dialectologists have encountered criticism from their Swedish colleagues 
in Lund. For example, Sven Benson (1956) has questioned the practicality of phone- 
mic analysis which takes a whole volume to do what the good old-fashioned tradi- 
tionalist could do in a few pages, namely, expose the phonological system of a dialect ; 
and he suggests that a combined phonetic-phonemic approach may have its merits. 
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Suprasegmental features have been subjected to a phonetic, phonemic, and histori- 
cal analysis by Marie Bjerrum in her description of an East Schleswig dialect, Felsted- 
málets tonale Accenter (1948), in which she sets up two distinctive ‘word’ accents. 
There are, of course, traces of musical accent throughout Southern Jutland and Funen, 
areas which lack the glottal stop, but there appears to be an essential difference in 
accent between Jutlandic and Island Da. In Island Da each word, whether com- 
pounded or not, receives a single unit of stress, while in Jutlandic, compounds receive 
two stress units. Erik Kroman (1947) has made a general investigation of musical 
accent in Da. In his study of the dialect of Ærø he convincingly demonstrates that 
there are two distinctive tones in this dialect. Kroman asserts that this feature 
represents an innovation, but, according to Anders Bjerrum (1948), it is more likely 
that both Ærø and Langeland represent a relict area with respect to tonal accent. 
Kroman’s presentation of two typical Zealandic accent features, glottal catch after 
short vowel in certain bisyllabic words and tone crest on the second weak syllable of 
bisyllabic words, does not seem to reflect the actual geographical distribution of these 
features. 

One of the most distinctive phonetic features of Da is the glottal catch and, though 
its geographical distribution in the dialects (it is not found in Southern Jutland, 
Southern Funen, Ærø, Langeland, Falster, Møn, Lolland, Bornholm, and the southern 
tip of Zealand) has received detailed attention by dialectologists, it is primarily a 
phonetic problem and is reviewed under section 1.2. 

In the area of dialect morphology a number of outstanding works have appeared 
in recent years. Particularly worthy of mention are the following: Marius Kristensen 
(1942), Poul Lindegärd Hjorth (1958), Ella Jensen (1956), L. Gotfredsen (1955), Hans 
Jergensen (1950), Balthasar Christensen and Ole Widding (1936), Peder Andersen 
(1957), and Gudmund Schiitte (1939). Descriptions of particular morphological 
problems and syntax appear in H.P. Sonne (1935), Aage Rohmann (1935), Kr. Moller 
(1949), Chr. Moller (1943), Niels Haislund (1934), Anders Bjerrum (1930), Age 
Fjalland (1931), and Inger Ejskjær (1963). 

One of the most hotly debated problems in Da dialect morphology is the definite 
article: whether it was originally placed before or after the noun. This isogloss, the 
most famous isogloss in Denmark and one of the most frequently discussed in Sc 
dialectology and historical linguistics, cuts down the center of Jutland (p. 1481). 
This problem straddles historical linguistics and dialectology, but it seems that the 
ultimate solution as to the origins of usage will eventually result from a detailed in- 
vestigation of the dialects. It has still not been resolved whether the preceding article 
was then or inn. Aage Hansen (1927) and Peter Skautrup (1952) have argued in favor 
of then, while Kristen Moller (1945) argues for inn. There is also decided disagree- 
ment about the article's age and genitive form. Kristen Møller reasons that an enclitic 
article was once found in Western and Southern Jutland which was then superseded 
by a proclitic. Peter Skautrup maintains that the dialect form x must have evolved 
from then and not from an < zn < inn and that this is an innovation from the south. 
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The crowning achievement of Da dialect lexicography is H.F. Feilberg’s monu- 
mental Bidrag til en ordbog over jyske almuesmäl Vols. 1-4 (1886-1914), which is the 
most complete Da dialect dictionary published to date. Even before World War I 
plans were made for the provision of a dictionary of the island dialects. Though the 
collections for this projected dictionary have reached extensive proportions, nothing 
has yet appeared in print, and work is still in progress under the direction of Chr. Lisse 
at IDD. Anders and Marie Bjerrum have worked over the dictionary slips at IDD 
from Southern Schleswig, but no substantial work has yet been done to provide a 
dictionary from this area. Aage Rohmann has taken over work on the Bornholm 
dictionary, which lies completed in manuscript form through G at IDD, but no 
further progress has been made on this dictionary. Nevertheless, smaller local dialect 
dictionaries have appeared, such as Jergen Jergensen's Lollandsk Ordbog (1943) and 
Marius Rasmussen's Ordbog over Vends Herreds Folkemaal (1949). Recently, work 
has been undertaken at IJSK to prepare a new Jutlandic dictionary, but nothing has 
yet appeared in print (see above 1.4). 

Denmark is the only one of the Scandinavian countries to have a dialect atlas in 
the Gilliéron-Frings tradition. Valdemar Bennike and Marius Kristensen's Kort over 
de danske folkemaal med forklaringer (1898-1912) presents phonological, morpholo- 
gical, and lexical features in a series of 104 maps. Though these maps sometimes lack 
accuracy, they form an indispensable tool for the historical linguist and dialectologist. 
Recently Kr. Ringgaard has begun to prepare maps for Jutlandic at IJSK, but no 
extensive atlas work is now in progress. 

As a methodological innovation Peter Skautrup (1937) attempted to set up criteria 
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to evaluate dialect material and thereby distinguish archaisms from innovations, but 
he has run into difficulties in assigning relative weight and rank to his criteria. Never- 
theless, this is an interesting attempt to provide a scale whereby certain features can be 
assigned relative degrees of conservativeness. 

One of the most intensely researched dialect areas is that of Southern Jutland and 
the formerly Da areas of Angel, Schleswig, and Holstein. In an outstanding study 
Karl Bock (1933) has shown that there is a distinctly Da substratum in the Low 
German spoken in this area. He convincingly shows that the Low German spoken in 
the area reveals that Da was not absorbed without a trace. In fact, Low German 
probably received more from Da than vice versa. 

One of the most formative pieces of dialect-geographical research for subsequent 
Da scholarship is Brondum-Nielsen’s Dialekter og Dialektforskning (1927a), the one 
book which made the results of French, German, and Swiss dialectological scholarship 
readily available to Da investigators. Dialekter covers the whole of the Scandinavian 
area and remains one of the best introductions to Nordic dialect studies to date. But 
it is much more than this, for Brendum-Nielsen was not reticent about offering his own 
ideas on controversial matters and suggested, for example, that the absence of the 
glottal catch in Southern Jutland was due to earlier Swedish settlements in South 
Schleswig. This view was resoundingly criticized by Knud B. Jensen (1929). The 
principles of dialectology as enunciated here were to greatly influence the succeeding 
generation of dialectologists. This influence is clear in Anders Bjerrum’s “Folkemaal 
og Rigssprog” (1946) in which the author reveals a bundle of east-west isoglosses: the 
loss of gender; the weakening of the final vowel in bisyllabic words; and the first per- 
son singular pronoun, a, which has superseded z, now relegated to peripheral areas. 

Mention must also be made of the treatment of individual dialects and dialect areas. 
First and foremost there is Niels Age Nielsen’s (1959) description and research guide 
of the Jutlandic dialects, which includes a complete bibliography of the literature on 
this dialect area. Aage Rohmann (1928) has sketched the development of the dialect 
of Bornholm, and Poul Andersen (1944, 1956, 1957) has written a series of articles on 
{sland Da. Of the extensive literature dealing with dialects in the Schleswig-Holstein 
border area, particular note should be made of Anders Bjerrum’s “Vort Sprogs gamle 
Sydgrense" (1944b), “Om de danske Dialekter 1 Senderjylland" (1953), and “Den 
dansk-tyske sproggrænse i middelalderen” (1962), the latter an attempt to reconstruct 
the earlier border between Da and Low German on the basis of place-name and dialect 
features. Peter Jeppesen’s “Lidt om sprog og sind i grænselandet” (1956) supplements 
K.J. Lyngby's earlier work, Bidrag til en senderjysk Sproglere (1858). 

A series of works has been written on the recent development of the dialects and 
the influence of the standard language, which has often led to the loss of dialect 
features. Peter Jeppesen (1938) has described the growth and development of a dialect 
in Southern Jutland in the course of the last two generations. One of the classic works 
on this subject is Peter Skautrup's *Om Folke- og Sprogblanding i et vestjysk Sogn" 
(1921), in which he describes recent changes in the lexicon. Chr. Lisse has described 
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innovations in the dialects of Falster in “Nyudviklinger i falstersk" (1932), and he has 
recently brought this work up to date in his contribution to the first volume of Dialekt- 
studier (1964-65). In the same volume Inger Ejskjzer has given an excellent account of 
the relationship between regional varieties of the standard language and West Jut- 
landic regional Da. Age Fjalland (1929) and Brøndum-Nielsen (1928) have shown 
that the course of development is toward the standard language, although the dialects 
show a tenacious ability to conserve archaic features. In their studies in this field 
Jeppesen, Lisse, and Anders Bjerrum are careful to make a necessary distinction 
between: 1) influence and cross-fertilization between dialects, and 2) influence from 
the standard language which has spread outward from larger metropolitan areas. 
For further details see Poul Andersen (1968). 


1.9 Place Names 


Da place-name research has its chief home in the Institut for Navneforskning of the 
University of Copenhagen, which is under the direction of John Kousgård Sørensen. 
Prior to 1960 it bore the name of Stednavneudvalget, a committee formed on the 
initiative of Axel Olrik. The pioneers of Da place-name research, Johannes Steenstrup 
and Sigurd Nygaard, were primarily concerned with determining the relative chronol- 
ogy of various types of place names, and their efforts set the pattern for subsequent 
research. Steenstrup laid the foundation for what later came to be called the “geo- 
metric’ method (below 2.9) by his studies of the differences in size of the farms bearing 
various types of suffixes. The major task of the Jnstitut has been the collection and 
registration of place names from every corner of Denmark. The first type selected for 
systematic collection was field names, resulting in a 1905 dissertation on field names 
by Henrik Ussing, the first in Denmark. 

At the suggestion of Johannes Schreder maps were printed and circulated (c. 1921) 
to Danish provincial schools whose masters were to insert local place names on the 
maps with the aid of numbers. In the course of a few years over half of the country 
had been mapped and an enormous corpus of material was thereby collected. 

In 1922 Stednavneudvalget published the first volume, Samsg, of the series Danmarks 
Stednavne, which was patterned after Norske Gaardnavne and the Swedish place-name 
series (see below, 2.9). Samsg, considered a trial effort, presents a comprehensive 
account of the place names of an island located off the eastern coast of Jutland. Asa 
result of the realignment of the Danish-German border after World War I, the Danes 
received the German archive material from Southern Jutland. This material included 
lists of place names, which, though they were in Germanized form, formed the basis 
for the series Senderjyske Stednavne (Vols. 1-5 in Danmarks Stednavne). Much of the 
dialect material in this series was collected by Anders Bjerrum, the foremost investi- 
gator of South Jutland dialects; this material represents some of the most accurately 
recorded dialect material in Da place-name studies. 
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The only other area in Denmark from which a more or less complete corpus of place- 
name material has been published is Bornholm. The Bornholm material appeared as 
Vol. IX (1951) in the series Danmarks Stednavne and contains 513 pages of material 
from this island alone. All nature and field names are included. Of particular note 
among Bornholm place names are names in -torp, which normally means ‘country 
village or farm’, in mainland Da (cf. HG Dorf, MLG torp). On Bornholm, however, 
-torp means ‘small, dry elevated meadow with sparse grass’, and it does not occur with 
the usual Da meaning. In Norway and Sweden torp can signify, ‘bog, morass’, as well 
as ‘the highest bed in an alcove’. Names in -torp on Bornholm and the meaning of 
this component have been the subject of a series of articles by place-name scholars 
(Eriksson 1943; Gunnar Knudsen 1946; Sahlgren 1920, 1922; Hellberg 1954). 

Under the direction of Anders Bjerrum, Peter Jorgensen, and Kristian Hald, the 
Universitets-Jubileets danske Samfund has begun to publish the Danish-German- 
North Frisian place-name material from Southern Jutland (Schleswig). Kristian 
Hald’s Stednavne i Sydslesvig (1948) was the first volume to appear. 

The interpretation of individual types of place names has advanced greatly in Den- 
mark since the days of Steenstrup and Nygaard, and many of their views have been 
drastically altered in the light of recent work. Steenstrup’s view that names in -torp 
were never compounded with personal names has been rejected by Kristian Hald 
(1965) and John Kousgard Sørensen has shown (1958) that the previously made dis- 
tinction between an earlier group of names in -sted with personal names as first com- 
ponents and a later group with other types of first components is unfounded. Sørensen 
has also shown that there are no Da names in -sted in the Danelaw area of England 
and concludes that Da names in -sted have arisen independently of German names 
in -stedt, as well as of Swedish names in -stad from the Malar region. 

Though the problems connected with the determination of the relative chronology 
of place names have not been treated in detail in Danmarks Stednavne, they have been 
discussed in surveys and introductions to Da place-name studies (Gunnar Knudsen 
1939, Houken 1956, Hald 1965). No one doubts, for example, that names in -/ev, 
-løse, and -inge are older than names in -torp and -red, but questions of absolute 
chronology regarding the ages of these names have generally been left open. Never- 
theless, phonological and morphological changes do provide some basis for determin- 
ing the relative, if not the absolute chronology of some place names. Place names in 
-ing(e) can be dated according to the presence vs. lack of i-umlaut in the first com- 
ponent and the age of the personal names of the first component. Morphological 
changes, such as the secondary genitive Bjerns- in names in -torp, indicate that such 
names can hardly be older than the medieval period. Then, too, archeology plays an 
important role in determining the date of place names, and Vilhelm la Cour has been 
an important proponent of this approach. 

Therkel Mathiassen (1948) has related the location of various names to archeo- 
logical sites from the Bronze and Iron Ages and has thereby attempted to show that 
names in -ing and -um, the most important second components in place names in West 
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Jutland, occur in areas with finds from the Older Iron Age, though such an agreement 
is not found between these names and Bronze Age sites. Mathiassen’s approach has 
also been applied by Erling Albrechtsen (1951) who has shown that there is a striking 
agreement between the distribution of names in -inge, -lev, -sted, -lese, and -rum and 
Iron Age sites on Funen. Mathiassen (1959) reapplied his approach in a discussion of 
names from northwest Zealand, an area which is dominated by names in -/zse and 
younger names in -forp. However, his results in this second attempt to date names by 
showing a relationship to archeological sites are somewhat unsatisfactory. In sum- 
mary, we can conclude that the findings of contemporary research into the relative 
chronologies of Da place names have shown that there are no compelling reasons to 
date the major types of Da place names earlier than the second or third centuries A.D. 

Da place-name research has placed a great deal of weight on the precise deter- 
mination of the phonological values of forms recorded in older texts. They have 
recently stressed that the phonological shapes of place names excerpted from older 
texts must be interpreted in line with the graphemic rules which are discernible in the 
texts from which they are excerpted. In this they are far more advanced than their 
Swedish and Norwegian colleagues who have generally refused to avail themselves 
of the recent advances in phonological theory. In applying new methods they have 
shown their colleagues elsewhere in Scandinavia that modern linguistic methods can 
yield practical results of a more precise nature than the older methods could. 

Space does not permit a listing, not to mention a discussion, of the many articles 
and monographs dealing with Da place names. For more detailed information, the 
reader is referred to the exhaustive bibliography in the second edition of Kristian 
Hald’s Vore stednavne (1965:256-83). However, we have tried to point out the main 
trends, especially the interest in the relative chronologies of various types of place 
names, and the graphemic interpretation of older sources of place-name material. 


SWEDISH 


2.0 General 


In 1918 Adolf Noreen completed the publication of five volumes out of the nine he 
had planned for his monumental grammar of modern Swedish (Sw), Várt Spräk. This 
work (which Lotz has rightly called *one of the greatest undertakings in the history of 
grammar’) remained a torso, since the author was unable to complete any further 
volumes during the remaining six years of his life (Lotz 1954). The very massiveness 
of the work (totaling 3,348 pages) obscured its great theoretical importance, which 
was not remedied by the German extract tardily published in 1923 (Noreen-Pollak). 
Noreen employed or coined terms like phoneme, sememe, and morpheme as the units 
of his tripartite division of linguistics into phonology, semology, and morphology. 
He anticipated Saussure in distinguishing descriptive from historical linguistics, and 
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he was a structuralist before Bloomfield (who was familiar with his work and probably 
influenced by it). While Sw linguists today are quick to claim priority for many of 
Noreen’s ideas, his work was not continued or completed by any of his successors. 
The emphasis has remained historical and geographical rather than descriptive or 
theoretical until the emergence of a younger generation in the 1960s, whose ideas are 
strongly influenced by American linguistics of the 1940s and 1950s. The latter 
reached them in part through study in and visiting lecturers (e.g. John Lotz) from the 
United States, but also through the teaching and writing of Bertil Malmberg, whose 
Nya vägar inom spräkforskningen (1959) summarized the views of all modern schools 
of linguistics (see review by Haugen in Lg 36.524-7, 1960). Malmberg, whose training 
is primarily in Romance linguistics, also founded Sweden’s first journal of general 
linguistics, Studia Linguistica (1946). 

One consequence has been the appearance of a number of linguistic dissertations, . 
usually written in English; another has been the organization since 1963 of annual 
inter-university seminars on the description of Sw resulting in a series of (mimeo- 
graphed) publications (here cited as Förhandlingar 1-4). The later issues show a vivid 
interest in transformational grammar. The faculties of Sc linguistics at the major Sw 
universities (Góteborg, Lund, Stockholm, Uppsala) have formed a committee for 
research on modern Sw (Forskningsnämnden för modern svenska) which is making 
plans for a large-scale study of ‘the Swedish language in modern society’ (Gósta Holm 
1967b). A number of team projects have already been launched: at Góteborg Allén's 
computerized study of Sw vocabulary (Allén in" Förhandlingar 4,1967); at Lund 
Loman's research on the syntax of spoken standard Sw (Talsyntax, see Loman in 
Spräkvärd1968/4.2-8) and Ulrik Eriksson's study of the relation of standard language 
and dialect in a Norrland Town (Asele); at Stockholm Stáhle's project for the study 
of Stockholm city dialect, Elert's for the structural analysis of normalized Sw phono- 
logy and morphology, and Karlgren's group on quantitative and mathematical lin- 
guistics (KVAL: Forskningsgruppen fór kvantitativ lingvistik); at Uppsala a project 
for research on regional variants of standard Sw (specifically Eskilstuna). The interest 
in automation is reflected in a series of lectures by the Dutch scholar Tollenaere (1963). 

At the University of Stockholm a professorship of general linguistics was established 
in 1967 (occupied by Dahlstedt, who is now at the university of Umea) and one has 
been established at Lund as well (with Malmberg as professor). Even the work in lan- 
guage cultivation (språkvård), begun for primarily normative purposes, has been in- 
filtrated by descriptive linguists, who publish articles in Sprákvárd (1965-), the new 
journal of Spräkvärdsnämnden (see below 2.5). The new orientation is reflected in such 
collections of essays as those edited by Allén (1967) and Gósta Holm (1967). 

At the same time the traditional pursuits of historical and dialectological linguistics 
continue. These form the chief content of such journals as Arkiv fór nordisk filologi 
(1883), Svenska landsmål och svenskt folkliv (1879-), Nysvenska studier (1921—), 
Meijerbergs Arkiv fir svensk ordforskning (1937-), and (on a more practical level) 
Modersmålslårarnas Förening, Ärsskrift (1926—). The last-named also provides an 
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annual bibliography, while Arkiv (which formerly had such a bibliography) has an 
extensive section of reviews. 

The history of Sw linguistics is still unwritten; one aspect of it, comparative lin- 
guistics, is treated for the period down to 1827 by Agrell (1955). 


2. Normalization 


Of the Scandinavian countries Sweden alone has an authoritative and traditional 
institution for the regulation of language, namely Svenska Akademien (1786). Con- 
cerning its position in Swedish life, Erik Wellander, Sweden’s Fowler, has written 
(in 1944): ‘Its authority in linguistic questions is at present quite undisputed, but this 
results unfortunately from the fact that it is not exercised’ (Wellander 1964:104). The 
Academy is nominally responsible for the great historical dictionary (SAOB), which 
is being produced by a professional staff in Lund (P. Holm 1951). The Academy 
reaches the general public largely through its normative wordlist (SAOL), which is 
issued in new editions from time to time (latest, the ninth, in 1950) and has been 
accepted as official by the government since 1889. Wellander’s comment on these is 
that ‘the dictionary is purely historical and descriptive; the wordlist is normative with 
respect to spelling and in part to inflection and word usage, but otherwise it is purely 
enumerative (registrerande)’ (Wellander 1964:104, 1947:42). The wordlist, which 
now is prepared by the same staff as the dictionary, also provides a few pronuncia- 
tions and definitions, especially of difficult or foreign words. 

A nineteenth-century movement for orthographic reform, supported by many 
linguists and teachers, had its last success in the introduction of some minor changes 
in 1906 (fv and hv v, etc.). The more radical proposals advanced by a teachers’ 
Janguage committee in 1934 and 1943 were firmly rejected, in the name of cultural 
continuity (Lundell 1934, Geijer 1934, Wellander 1943). Even the Academy spoke 
out, pronouncing obsolete the doctrine of many linguists who favored speech as 
normative over writing: “Writing is intended for those who are absent in time and 
space, so that it is directed not only to absent contemporaries but also to those who 
live after us’ (Svenska Akademien 1943:10). The normative function of the spelling 
appears to have prevailed in Sweden (contrary e.g. to Norway), to the extent that 
formerly silent consonants are gradually creeping into spoken Sw, e.g. in huset, och, 
att, kastad(e) (K.G. Ljunggren 1946:17-18; Hesselman, Språk och stil 1919:140f.; 
R. Pipping 1940:124-5). Orthographic discussion is therefore chiefly concerned with 
marginal problems like word division, punctuation, and the respelling of foreign loans. 

One major change in the standard language has taken place in this generation, 
however, over the vehement opposition of the guardians of its purity. Spoken Sw has 
for at least two centuries had no distinction between singular and plural forms of the 
verb, but written Sw has maintained the distinction down to the present. While 
Norwegian and Danish gave up the distinction before the turn of the century, Sw 
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was then only tentatively beginning to do so, at the behest of prominent linguists 
(Belfrage 1926, Elovson 1937). Not until the end of World War II did it disappear 
entirely in literary prose, whereupon the Sw news bureau (Tidningarnas Telegrambyrå) 
decided to follow suit (in 1945), on the advice of Nämnden för svensk spräkvärd 
(Wellander 1947:45-8, Bergman 1954:19-20). One result of this concession to 
spoken Sw has been a general trend toward the introduction of spoken syntax and 
vocabulary into the written language, thereby reducing some of the conspicuous gaps 
which formerly existed between Sw speech and writing (Molde 1967). 

The problems raised by the orthographic system were examined by Cederblad 
(1941), who studied the spelling errors of 1,565 recruits in the Sw army. He cooperated 
with Hassler-Góransson, who has made the chief word counts of Sw (1930, 1966), also 
for pedagogic purposes. An entirely different purpose, that of textual editing, 1s served 
by a graphemic analysis of seventeenth-century Sw handwriting made by Allén (1965). 


2.2 Phonology 


The standard textbook in Sw phonetics was by Danell (1911), based on the earlier 
researches of Noreen, Ivar A. Lyttkens, and Frederik A. Wulff, until the appearance 
of Malmberg (1951). Malmberg is not only a phonetician, but also a phonemicist, the 
first to apply phonemic concepts to the analysis of Sw (1944). Since that time he has 
had a rich production in which instrumental and linguistic methods have gone hand in 
hand. Under his direction the Phonetic Institute at the University of Lund has 
expanded into a center for general linguistics. During the same period Gunnar Fant 
was working as a phonetician in Stockholm. He began in 1945 with an acoustic ana- 
lysis of Sw speech in the laboratories of L. M. Ericson, the great telephone company, 
continued at M.I.T.(with Jakobson and Halle) 1949-1951, and returned to his own 
laboratory at the Royal Institute of Technology in Stockholm, where he has continued 
his spectrographic studies. Both Malmberg and Fant have addressed themselves to the 
analysis of Sw phonemes, Malmberg having presented the distinctive features (1956) 
and Fant the corresponding acoustic data (1958). While they agree on most points, 
there is an interesting difference in the analysis of u (as in sju ‘seven’, sjunde 'seventh"): 
Malmberg distinguishes this peculiarly fronted vowel from y by postulating two degrees 
of rounding (flat), while Fant regards it as differing by backing (grave). In either case 
one gets a series of four relatively high (compact) vowels: /1 y u o/, which reflects the 
historical displacement of the Sw (and Norwegian) back vowels (see also Fant 1959:63 
and Malmberg 1966:105). 

Prosodic and phonotactic problems have occupied the attention of several investiga- 
tors. Measurements of vocalic and consonantal quantity have been made by Hammar- 
stróm (1951) and Elert (1964), though with differing phonemic interpretations: Ham- 
marstróm denies that any quantity is distinctive, while Elert asserts that vocalic quantity 
is distinctive and consonantal quantity non-distinctive (allophonic). A perceptual 
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experiment by Hadding-Koch and Abramson (1965) appears to confirm the non- 
distinctive character of consonantal quantity, but also shows that for some vowels 
(notably long and short /u/) quality is more important as a listener’s cue. “Length” is 
therefore assumed to be a perceptual entity, which the authors distinguish from 
‘duration’, the measured time. Actually, the distinction of traditionally long and 
short vowels would be better summed up as 'tenseness', and the inverse correlation 
of length in stressed vowels and following consonants might best be regarded as a 
feature of the syllable structure. That structure has been intensively investigated by 
Sigurd (1955, 1958, 1965), whose analysis of Sw phonotactics has even extended to the 
generation of potential words (e.g. trade names) by electronic computer. A long 
article by Loman (1967) criticizes and supplements Sigurd's analysis, with a fruitful 
discussion of the role of morphemic criteria. One important aspect of phonotactic 
structure, the so-called ‘internal juncture’, has been subjected to intense study by Eva 
Gárding (1967), employing spectrographic measurements according to methods 
developed by Ilse Lehiste. Her conclusion is that overt internal juncture is merely a 
special case of syllabic juncture, which is usually slurred over except between neigh- 
boring stressed syllables, where it may be 'anti-syllabic', and therefore morphemically 
relevant. 

The characteristic word-tone distinction of Sw was historically and auditively ana- 
lyzed in classic studies by Axel Kock. Within our period it has been systematically 
investigated for central and northern Sw by Ernst Meyer (1937, 1954), who made 
kymographic recordings of speakers from various localities and showed a clear geo- 
graphic distribution of the tonal curves. Corresponding research in the tonemes of 
southern Sw was initiated by Malmberg in 1938 (published 1940, see Malmberg 1953) 
and carried out in greater detail with the aid of a spectrograph by Hadding-K och 
(1961). Many important new features of the tonal distinction were brought out by 
these studies, which also confirmed the significance of pitch as a primary factor. À 
further step in the analysis was taken by Ohman (1967), who developed a model (after 
studies made at M.I.T.) in which the Sc word tones (including Da glottalization) are 
fitted into the sentence intonation. It appears from the data presented by Óhman that 
Accent 1 and 2 can be regarded as differently timed negative pulses, causing a down- 
ward deflection of the sentence intonation (Accent 1 being usually early, 2 late in 
relation to the stress pulse). This study confirms a suggestion made by the present 
writer in 1949: “In those Sc dialects that have tonal systems, the difference between two 
significantly contrastive tones may consist of nothing more than a different timing of 
the tonal curve in relation to the syllabic stress’ (Haugen 1949:279). It seems doubt- 
ful, however, that the negative pulses should be called ‘glottal stops’, as Ohman does; 
the Da glottalization would appear to be a secondary development. 

Summarizing studies of Sw phonology may be found in the collection of Malmberg's 
essays (1966) and in Elert's textbook (1966). Meanwhile research and discussion goes 
on at a lively pace in such works as Svenskt talspräk (ed. by G. Holm 1967), the pre- 
viously mentioned Fórhandlingar (1-4), Allén et al. (1967), and the publications of the 
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various research groups. The first attempt to adapt the methods of Chomsky and 
Halle to Sw phonology was made by Ohman (Förhandlingar 3.72-87, 1965). Practical 
problems of Sw pronunciation have been discussed by Bergman (1947), who investi- 
gated the possibility of teaching a common standard in the schools (see also Bjórseth 
1952); and by Dahlstedt (1967), who presented the ‘difficulties’ of Sw pronunciation 
for foreigners. 


2.3 Grammar 


The standard school grammar is by Nat. Beckman (1904, 9th ed. 1964); shorter 
compendiums are by Danell (1927) and for English-speaking learners Bjórkhagen 
(1922). A new grammar by Wessén (1968) is comprehensive, pleasant to read, and 
entirely traditional in approach. There has been no radical renewal of the study of 
grammar in Sweden parallel to that in Denmark, but there have been many disserta- 
tions and papers dealing with specific features of the morphology, word formation, 
and syntax. In general these have been historical in nature, but seen against the back- 
ground of the present-day standard language. An example of this is Gésta Holm’s 
study of the Sw passive in -s (1952), which provides a perspective of the uses of this 
form in contemporary dialects as well as in older texts; in a later article he supplements 
this with material from standard spoken Sw (G. Holm ed. 1967:204-22). The s- 
passive is shown to be a native form, developing from a reflexive to a middle and then 
to a passive, but only in strictly limited functions; these were greatly expanded in 
written Sw under Latin influence, which in turn has colored the spoken standard. In 
the field of word formation Loman has similarly treated the nominalizing suffixes 
-ning and -ande in modern Sw (1961a) and even more fully their distribution in 
Old Swedish (OSw), together with that of -else (19615). Ragnhild Söderbergh has 
exhaustively analyzed the more recent and highly productive suffix -mdssig, borrowed 
from High German in the eighteenth century (1964; summary in Sprákvárd 1965/3.9— 
15). From this she has gone on to present a compact and helpful survey of Sw 
derivation generally (1967), with a bibliography, supplementing Wessén's account in 
his Svensk spräkhistoria, Vol. 2 (1943; 4th ed. 1965). A type of compositional innova- 
tion which has become very common in Sw writing and has been much discussed is 
the back-formation verbal compound (type: kedjeróka ‘to chain-smoke’, cf. English 
babysit, proofread). 

Syntax has similarly been treated with a mixture of historical and descriptive 
method, e.g. in Vol. 3 of Wessén’s Svensk sprákhistoria (1956; 2nd ed. 1965). An 
important contribution is Nat. Beckman's Västeuropeisk syntax (1934), which com- 
pared a number of syntactic phenomena that have apparently spread across linguistic 
borders within the West European cultural orbit (e.g. the definite article, the perfect 
tense, etc.). Dissertations dealing with the structure of the kernel sentence (nexus) 
include R. Ljunggren on the impersonal construction (1926), Wallin on the gramma- 
tical subject (1936, 1953), and Körner on syntactic innovation (19482). Körner’s 
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analysis deals with the frequently scorned construction (which Sw shares with English, 
Danish, and Norwegian) in which a prepositional (or dative) object is transformed into 
the subject of a passive verb (type: he was laughed at; he was given a book). Körner 
accounted historically for this as a consequence of the loss of case endings and 
defended its acceptability in modern Sw as an efficient and precise construction. (See 
also Kórner 1948b, 1954.) Under the stimulus of Diderichsen (1946, see Danish) 
Loman has analyzed the position classes constituted by pronominal determiners 
(1956) and auxiliary verbs (1958). Allén, in reacting to the first of these, has proposed a 
different classification of Sw pronouns, on entirely semantic principles (1958). 
Diderichsen's syntactic schema has also been applied by Teleman in the analysis of 
subordinate clauses in Sw (Gósta Holm ed. 1967:160-203). The construction of 
neuter predicate adjectives with mass nouns (type: sill dr gott ‘herring is good’) is 
discussed by Gun Widmark (1966a and b). 

The trend toward transformational grammar, mentioned earlier as characterizing 
Förhandlingar 4 (1967), is reflected in papers discussing a Sw transformational termino- 
logy (Ellegárd), a critique of Chomsky’s Syntactic structures (Gésta Holm), a graphic 
definition of phrase structure grammars (Benny Brodda), a study of the theory of 
‘sentence knots’ (Ebba Lindberg), laryngeal control of the word accents (Sven Ohman), 
and generative rules for Sw prosody (Claes-Christian Elert). 

One isolated word class, the interjections, has been given detailed treatment by 
Ideforss (1928) in a dissertation which attempts to relate their conventional forms to 
the underlying involuntary expressions of emotions from which he believes they are 
derived (see also his summary 1930). 


2.4 Lexicology 


Since Volume 5.of Noreen's Vårt språk (completed 1912) very little has been written 
on semantics or lexicology in Sweden. One interesting and significant contribution is 
the study by Dahlstedt of homonymy (1965), which applies general linguistic prin- 
ciples to Sw materials. Loman discussed the methodology of lexicographic semantics 
(1961c), and together with Ekbo he published a guide to the dictionary of the Swedish 
Academy, in which he proposed new principles of definition and called for a new 
kind of dictionary in which the semantic structure of the language would be displayed 
(Ekbo and Loman 1965; see also under DANISH the article by Tollenaere 1943). 
In spite of its 25 volumes and 75 years of work, the SAOB is still incomplete (it 
reached singel in 1968). Like the ODS, it is a historical dictionary (covering every- 
thing since 1521) with an abundance of literary citations. A shorter and more accessi- 
ble dictionary was prepared by Olof Ostergren for present-day Sw: Nusvensk ordbok 
(9 volumes, 1919-67 to vila). Finally, a one-volume illustrated dictionary in the 
format of American college dictionaries appeared under the editorship of Bertil Molde: 
Illustrerad svensk ordbok (1955). This was supplemented by a dictionary of phrases 
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and idioms edited by Johannisson and K.G. Ljunggren: Svensk handordbok (1966). 
Important bilingual dictionaries are Munch-Petersen and Hartmann’s Sw-Danish 
(1954), D.E. Milanova’s Sw-Russian (1962), and Gullberg’s Sw-English technical 
dictionary (1964). 

Among the more specialized lexica are synonym dictionaries by Strómberg (1953, 
Sth ed. 1968) and by Palmér and Friedlander (1960); and a thesaurus by Bring (1930). 
See a paper by Brodda and Karlgren on synonyms (1967), with proposals for machine 
treatment of the problems involved. A convenient etymological dictionary is Wessén’s 
Vara ord (1961, 3rd ed. 1966); more complete is the standard work by Hellquist 
(1922), while Bergman has published a handsome popular book of etymological 
causeries (1966). There is a dictionary of ‘foreign words’ (Noreen and Warberg 1944, 
2nd ed. 1960), of older terms for weights and measures (Sam Owen Jansson 1950), 
of rhymes (Odhner 1952), and of abbreviations (Frélén 1946, 2nd ed. 1962; Roth 
1960). A word frequency list by Hassler-Góransson (1966) is based on 500,000 run- 
ning words of text. An earlier word count of parliamentary debates by Widegren 
(1935) was based on 530,000 running words. 


2.5 Stylistics 


One can make an instructive comparison between the traditional ‘handbook for 
historical studies in style’ by Nils Svanberg (1936) and the recent textbook on ‘epochs 
and prose styles’ by Gésta Holm (1967a). Svanberg’s book (like Albeck’s in Denmark) 
deals systematically with word choice in various styles of writing and introduces the 
learner to the terminology of classical rhetoric, with abundant examples from Sw 
literature. Holm selects passages exemplifying various literary styles from the Middle 
Ages to the present and provides a commentary on their stylistic features, often from a 
linguist’s point of view, and with references to more detailed studies of the authors’ 
styles. Of such there has been a flood, and we can only mention a few of the bulkier 
volumes. There is a journal which included articles mainly from this field, Språk och 
stil (1901-21), continued as Nysvenska studier (1921—), and a society Samfund for 
stilforskning (1935—) which publishes a series of Skrifter. In this somewhat amorphous 
border area between linguistics and literature there are miscellaneous collections like 
the festskrift to Hesselman, Svensk stil (1935), personal and impressionistic essays like 
Wifstrand (1944), and detailed scholarly analyses like Kinnander's dissertation (1959) 
on ‘the structure and rhythm of the language.’ Styles of eighteenth century writers 
are analyzed by Belfrage (1920, 1923), Wikander (1924), Abenius (1931), Afzelius 
(1945), and Hillman (1962); the last is devoted to the rhetorical prose that won the 
prizes of the Swedish Academy. Nineteenth-century writers, especially the Romantics, 
have been studied by Svanberg (1934, 1939), Olle Holmberg (1935), and Malmstróm 
(1961). The twentieth century is represented e.g. by Pierre Naert’s searching and 
theoretically important study of Vilhelm Ekelund’s essays and aphorisms (1949) and 
Johannes Lindblom’s analysis of the new Bible translation of 1917 (1955). 
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The problems of correctness and language cultivation (spräkvärd) are closely related 
to those of style, since it is obvious today that correctness is a function of style. The 
two are combined in a compressed textbook like C.A. Ljunggren (1917, 10th ed. 
1946); in pedagogical discussions like Belanner (1925, 1948) and Kallstenius (1937); or 
in personal essays containing more or less critical observations on current usage like 
Lilie (1928), Brunius (1955), and Stälhane (1956). Professional linguists have also 
contributed to the discussion, e.g. Lindroth (1928), R. Pipping (1940), Palmér (1945), 
Bergman (1962), and Akermalm (1966). Bergman has been especially active as 
the first secretary of Nämnden för svensk sprákvárd (followed in 1960 by Molde). This 
is the semi-official commission established in 1944 with the dual purpose of guiding 
the development of Sw and of maintaining contact with the development of the other 
Nordic languages (Bergman 1954). The commission set up an office in Stockholm in 
1953 called Institutet for svensk spräkvärd to answer questions concerning language 
usage; the commission also publishes a series of volumes (Skrifter). The first of these 
appeared in 1946, the latest in 1968 (volume 34). In the series there are popular but 
scholarly guides to Sw spelling, pronunciation, language history, and dialectology, as 
well as to problems of correctness and language planning. Three pocketsize diction- 
aries have appeared (Molde and Ferlov 1958, Wessén 1961, Johannisson and Ljung- 
gren 1966) and since 1965 a quarterly periodical, Sprákvárd. One of the most sensitive 
areas of language cultivation in our time has been the rendering into Sw of modern 
technical terminology, which tends to overflow in undigested form from English (see 
the admonitions of de Geer 1962 about the ‘English sickness’, ie. rickets, of the 
language). For purely technical fields the problem has been in part solved by the 
establishment of Tekniska Nomenklaturcentralen (1941), which has coordinated 
technical usage and published handbooks for the guidance of government and industry 
(Wennerberg 1952). 

The classic handbook for ‘correct’ Sw, however, is Erik Wellander's Riktig Svenska 
(1939), originally commissioned by the Swedish Academy. Professor Wellander pro- 
moted his concepts of correctness also through regular language articles in Svenska 
Dagbladet (a selection of which from the years 1928-63 appeared in 1964). Wellander 
offers guidance primarily in the writing of ‘normal prose’ (normalprosa), eschewing on 
the one hand the turgidity of officialese (kanslispräk) and on the other the formlessness 
of speech (talspråk). As an advocate of precise, clear, and expressive Sw he has been 
helpful to many writers, though frequently at odds with modern developments in the 
language, e.g. the previously mentioned loss of the plural verb forms (Wellander 1947). 
Elias Wessén, the distinguished linguist and member of the Swedish Academy, has 
also been a conservative force for the maintenance of traditional style. He recognizes 
the existence of stylistic variation, but deplores the breaking-down of distinctions 
between spoken and written forms, such as the tendency to introduce ska ‘shall’, /a 
‘laid’, mej ‘me’, dom ‘they’ in serious writing to replace skall, lade, mig, and de (Wessén 
1957). Interesting attempts to reorient the views of the Sw public by introducing 
concepts from linguistics and communication theory are represented by a symposium 
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of younger linguists edited by Sture Allen under the title Spräk, sprákvárd och kom- 
munikation (1967). A valuable survey of the various views that have been maintained 
concerning the teaching of the mother tongue in the secondary schools is to be found 
in the dissertation of Karin Tarschys (1955). In a lecture Loman has called for the 
introduction of descriptive linguistic methods in this teaching (1964). 

Fenno-Sw offers special problems, which reflect the political separation since 1809 
of the Swedes in Finland from their mother country. As a once-dominant language 
which has become a minority language, Sw in Finland has the dual problem of survival 
and cultivation (Tórnudd 1960). Svenska språkvårdsnåmnden i Finland was actually 
the first such commission to be set up in Scandinavia (1942). The classic guidebook to 
Sw in Finland is Hugo Bergroth's Finlandssvenska (1917), a collection of Fennicisms 
to be avoided as being either provincial or barbaric (Ahlbäck 1954, 1956). Through 
Bergroth's book and his teaching at the University of Helsinki the doctrine that Fenno- 
Sw must conform to Sw forms was thoroughly implanted, if not always practiced. 
In a simplified version entitled Hógsvenska (1918, 8th ed. also by B. Pettersson 1964) 
Bergroth's work was passed on to all pupils in the Swedish schools. Bergroth's 
principle was that ^we may now and then permit ourselves to write Finlandic on 
principle, but we must not do it from thoughtlessness and we ought not to do it 
from ignorance’ (Bergroth 1917:22). In the words of Rolf Pipping, ‘it is a matter of 
life and death for Swedish culture in Finland that the linguistic community with 
Sweden be preserved and strengthened’ (Pipping 1940:122-3). A recent collection of 
essays by various writers, edited by Bjórn Pettersson on behalf of the Language Com- 
mission, supports and emphasizes this principle (Pettersson ed. 1962). Sweden herself 
has the reverse problem in certain Finnish-speaking districts in the north (Tenerz 
1966). 

Striking documents from the early years of the establishment of standard Sw are 
Thet swenska spräketz klagemäl (The complaint of the Swedish language), written in 
1631-32 and now edited by Källquist (1934), and Samuel Columbus's En Swensk 
Ordeskótsel (c. 1670), edited by Bostróm (1963). Regional varieties of the standard 
language have been treated by Ingers (1950, 1957), Bjórseth (1957, 1958), and Bergman 
(1952), while the use of dialects in Swedish literature has been discussed by Dahlstedt 
(1959). Children's language 1s the subject of a book by Cederschióld (1944), and slang 
has been the special province of Bergman (1934, 1951, 1964) and Langenfelt (1947). 
Bergman (1964) also included Romany and other gypsy or criminal argots, which have 
been more fully presented by Etzler (1944). 

Metrics is a comparatively neglected field, with the chief work being Risberg's 
presentation of prosody as part of the theory of Sw verse (1905, 2nd rev. ed. 1932). A 
full bibliography can be found in Einar Holmberg's study of Sw hexameters (1929). 
Kabell has written a sketchy introduction for students (1962). 
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2.6 Language history 


The basic research tools for the history of the Sw language are Adolf Noreen’s Alt- 
schwedische Grammatik mit Einschluss des Altgutnischen (1904), Axel Kock’s Svensk 
ljudhistoria Vols. 1-5 (1906-29), Elias Wessén’s Svensk spräkhistoria Vols. 1-3 (1941— 
62), and K.F. Söderwall”s Ordbok öfver svenska medeltids-språket (1884-1918) with 
Supplement (1925—). Noreen's grammar, a monumental achievement for its day, is a 
historical grammar firmly within the German tradition of historical linguistic scholar- 
ship. However, it has not been reprinted since it first appeared and, as many texts 
not readily accessible to Noreen and his readers have been published subsequently, it 
is badly in need of revision. The first volume of Wessén's Svensk sprákhistoria 
(Ljudlära och ordböjningslära), which has now gone through seven editions with revi- 
sions and additions at each remove, provides a more accessible condensed version of 
Noreen's work and is chiefly intended for university courses. The third volume is the 
only übersichtlich morphology and syntax of Old and Early Modern Sw to date. 
Sóderwall's dictionary and Supplement far exceeds in quantity and detail Otto Kalkar's 
corresponding lexicon for Old Danish. Each entry provides a detailed account with 
suitable examples of a particular lexical item's syntactic relations and semantics. The 
Supplement, an attempt to fill in the many lacunae noted soon after the publication of 
the dictionary, provides further examples of items in texts which were published sub- 
sequently. Nevertheless, in the light of later philological investigations many hapaxes 
were shown not to have been included in the Supplement. As Sw, like the other Sc 
languages, was deeply influenced by Middle Low German (c. 1250-1450), OSw lexico- 
graphy must necessarily proceed hand in hand with Middle Low German lexicography. 
However, as Karl Schiller and August Lübben's Mittelniederdeutsches Wörterbuch 
Vols. 1-6 (1875-1881) is far from complete and as the definitive Agathe Lasch, Conrad 
Borchling, and Gerhard Cordes’ Mittelniederdeutsches Handwórterbuch has not been 
completed beyond spissich, we are often in doubt as to whether a Middle Low German 
loan has taken on a new meaning in OSw. The definitive historical phonology of OSw 
is, of course, Kock's Svensk ljudhistoria, a five-volume series which reflects the author's 
thorough familiarity with the development of the Sw Janguage at every stage. 

Rather than cover smaller contributions to the history of the Sw language, we shall 
restrict ourselves to some of the larger and more important studies in this area. (À 
popular introduction to Sw language history is Bergman 1968.) 

A specific morphological problem, the origin of the third weak conjugation of verbs 
whose preterites end in -dde (OSw flidde, due to contamination with MLG viien) has 
received the attention of older philologists, such as Emil Olson, Noreen, and Bruno 
Sjóros. The results of these investigations are reviewed by Valter Jansson (1948), who 
provides a convincing answer to this problem. Having ranked weak verbs according 
to root vocalism, he suggests that, as the supine and neuter participle of tro and fedhe 
had the same forms when trodde arose, these forms must have been the source of this 
innovation. 
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Gunnar Leijstróm (1934) has written on the indefinite article, einn, in the Nordic 
languages with particular emphasis on Sw. Leijstróm ranges over the whole of the 
Germanic area in discussing the original numeric sense of einn and its secondary 
indefinite use. He makes an enlightening comparison between the use of einn in the 
Norwegian pidrekssaga and its OSw translation, thereby revealing distinctly Sw 
patterns of usage. He shows that the use of the indefinite article expanded into new 
categories of environmental frames and combinations, such as predicate complements, 
clauses of comparison, and compounds with annar, slikr, etc. which were unknown in 
the earliest stages of thelanguage. Leijstróm's methods and results have been sharply 
criticized by Wessén (1935). 

The origin and use of the definite article in West Sc had been discussed by leading 
scholars, such as J. Grimm, M. Nygaard, G. Neckel, and B. Delbrück, but its origin 
and use in East Sc had been neglected until the appearance of Karl Larm's Den 
bestämda artikeln i äldre fornsvenska in 1936. His study forms a complement to 
Leijstróm's work on the indefinite article, and both are contributions to a problem 
which has been frequently discussed by Nordic scholars (see above 1.8). The problem 
is to determine whether maörinn derives from phrases (maór inn gödi) or from maór 
plus (h)inn (benn). Larm suggests that the type ben man may be a Sw innovation, and 
he employs a statistical approach to prove his assertion. He also concludes that the 
anapboric function is the oldest, but this conclusion is questionable. À more serious 
objection can be raised to Larm's work, and that is his construction of a mentalist’s 
playground of categorical differentiation. 

As a supplement to Wenning's (1930, 1941) and Akerlund’s (1943) accounts of 
relative sentence structure in OSw, Gustaf Lindblad has discussed the development of 
the relative sentence in the older stages of the Scandinavian languages in Relativ 
satsfogning i de nordiska fornspråken (1943). He assumes that the relative clause 
originally followed immediately after sa, which functioned conjunctively. Lindblad 
argues that sa also had a determinative function which arose from its deictic, rather 
than its anaphoric meaning, and that it originally belonged to the main clause. 

Ture Johannisson is definitely the leading scholar of Sw historical syntax. Although 
he has consistently operated with traditional methods, his results rival in clarity and 
explanatory adequacy the achievements of linguists who have applied structural or 
generative approaches to diachronic syntax. In Hava och vara som tempusbildande 
hjdlpverb i de nordiska spráken (1945) he discusses the variation in usage between hava 
and vara plus intransitive verbs of motion and bliva and varda in the older and contem- 
porary stages of the Sc languages. He has excerpted an enormous corpus of texts and 
proceeds by applying the theory of types to the semantic analysis of the constructions 
under investigation. Clearly, there are several difficulties involved in the categorical 
assignment of certain semantic properties to contextual and constructional terms, but 
Johannisson overcomes these difficulties by painstakingly weighing and considering 
each example. He concludes, among other things, that in Old Icelandic and OSw the 
vara construction is used when state is stressed, while the hava construction is used 
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when emphasis is on action; i.e. vara farin = | + state] and hava varit = [—state]. In 
his survey of hava and vara plus varda and bliva he makes a consummate use of 
statistics to show when har blivit replaced är bliven in the seventeenth century. 

In Adjektivändelsen -er i de nordiska spräken (1945) Bertil Ejder investigates the loss 
of the adjective ending -er in the nom.sing.masc. The title of his dissertation is 
somewhat pretentious, for he actually restricts himself to ODa and OSw, and 
he does not comment on the superlative (aldra sniældaster vs. aldra snizldast). In 
modern Sw -er is, of course, only preserved in frozen phrases (väster gök är bäster 
gók) and in the dialects in central and southern Sweden. To account for its loss Ejder 
suggests several sources of analogical reformation: the vocative (alzmæktogh gudh), 
assimilated forms (grön < grónr, smal < smalr), set phrases (konungh Eriker > konungh 
Erik) and Middle Low German influence (bleff døpr > bleff dedh, cf. MLG blev dot). 
Surprisingly enough, he minimizes Middle Low German influence, only to suggest 
that forms without -er spread from the cloister and the court, both of which were 
greatly influenced by Middle Low German. Nevertheless, his hypothesis seems correct. 

In a monograph which is perhaps more dialectological than diachronic Ivar Modéer 
(1946) has discussed the two hypotheses most commonly advanced to account for the 
origin of the strong feminine definite article in words like boka < boken. These are 
the analogy theory and the sound change theory. The analogy theory states that -a 
was introduced from the weak feminines like kyrka, while the sound change theory 
contends that -en regularly became -a in weakly stressed position. Modéer attempts 
to show that the former theory is necessarily correct. If, he argues, -en > -a, then 
one would naturally expect to find traces of nasalized final vowels in the areas between 
these two forms. However, though we do find nasal vowels in peripheral areas such as 
Dalecarlian, nasality could have been lost in the intermediate area. As the isogloss for 
forms in -a coincides with that for kyrka, this suggests that the analogy theory is 
empirically motivated. However, nothing speaks against assuming that -en >-a in 
the same area as we find kyrka. As the quality of -a in both boka and kyrka is every- 
where the same, Modéer maintains that this proves that the analogy theory is to be 
preferred to the sound change theory. However, the -a allophone from -en could have 
been aligned with the prevalent /a/ in the dialect, i.e. with /a/ in kyrka. Thus, though 
Modeer often shows penetrating insights, he has not convincingly demonstrated that 
the analogy theory is to be preferred to the sound change theory. 

In his doctoral dissertation, Om s-passivum i svenskan (1952), Gósta Holm has 
investigated a problem that had been reviewed previously by Paul Ohlin in Studier 
Over de passiva konstruktionerna i fornsvenskan (1918), namely, the development of the 
s-passive in Sw. Roughly half of Holm’s book, decidedly the weakest portion, is 
devoted to a discussion of the s-passive in the dialects, while in the remaining half he 
treats the s-passive in OSw. Ohlin had earlier concluded that the s-passive in OSw 
was originally restricted to a few verbs and that it owed its later expansion to influence 
from the Latin r-passive via OSw translations of Latin texts. After a comparative 
survey of Latin and OSw texts Holm reaches essentially the same conclusion. A real 
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deficiency in Holm’s book is his needless proliferation of semantic-syntactic categories. 

To date the most thorough examination of the syntactic and stylistic properties of 
the OSw provincial laws is C.I. Stahle’s Syntaktiska och stilistiska studier i forn- 
nordiska lagsprák (1958), which builds on H. de Boor's classic Studien zur altschwe- 
dischen Syntax in den áltesten Gesetztexten und Urkunden (1922). The most important 
sentence type in the laws is the conditional interrogative (Draper maper prel manss, 
“If a man should kill a man's serf, ..."), and it is an old question how this construction 
is to be interpreted. Stáhle reacts against de Boor's earlier view and asserts that it was 
derived by inversion of an original narrative sentence, but this does not explain its 
historical origin. In West Sc legal prose this construction is regularly represented by a 
clause introduced by if. Stähle contends that if-clauses in West Sc are a secondary 
development due to influence from Old English, but he does not engage himself in a 
detailed investigation of this topic. Stáhle's work could have profited from the inclu- 
sion of a comparative analysis of the language of Old Danish and Old Norwegian 
legal texts to isolate specifically OSw features. 

Further studies which deserve special mention here are: E. Olson, De appellativa 
substantivens bildning i fornsvenskan (1916), W. Akerlund, Studier óver adjektiv- och 
adverbbildningen medelst suffixen -liker och -lika i fornsvenskan (1929) and Forn- 
nordiska ordföljdsprinciper (1935), I. Lundahl, "Studier över bruket av pluralis hos 
substantiv 1 fornvástnordiskan och fornsvenskan” (1940), Valter Jansson, “Palatalise- 
rade dentaler i nordiska sprak” (1944), Walter Akerlund, Om det finita verbets plats i 
den fornsvenska bisatsen (1943), G. Lindblad, “Relativ satsfogning i várt áldsta bibel- 
arbete” (1956), Bengt Loman, Fornsvenska verbalsubstantiv på -an, -ning och -else 
(1961b). 

Recently, Markey has attempted to give a complete description of the verbs varda 
(= werden) and bliva (= bleiben) in his doctoral dissertation, The verbs varda and bliva 
in Scandinavian (1969). The author has described the distribution of these verbs in the 
various Sc dialects, has attempted to determine the ultimate source language of bliva 
and to show when, why and how bliva began to replace native Sc varda. 

From the works surveyed above, which represent the weightier contributions to 
historical linguistics during the past half century, we can see that Sw scholars have 
operated well within the confines of traditional methods and that their efforts have 
sometimes suffered from a lack of the clarity that is often conferred by the application 
of more modern methods. Nevertheless, they offered many penetrating insights into 
the history of the language. Several of these studies straddle the fields of historical 
linguistics and dialectology, so that we have included many works on historical 
phonology under the heading of dialectology. 


2.7 Philology 


Sweden, contrary to Denmark and Norway, possesses an extensive and varied corpus 
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of texts from the period 1350-1550, though their ultimate literary worth is sometimes 
negligible. This extensive corpus is presumably due to the inordinate amount of 
translation work carried out at cloisters such as Vadstena and Askaby and the Vad- 
stena sister foundation at Nadendal outside Abo in Finland. In addition to transla- 
tions of Latin hagiographic texts, we have translations from Middle Low German 
texts such as Namenlos och Valentin, as well as native productions such as Eriks- 
krönikan, a vast corpus of diplomas, the provincial laws, and voluminous fänkeböcker 
‘court records’, from the principal cities, such as Kalmar, Stockholm, and Arboga. 
In view of this comparatively enormous body of medieval texts it is but small wonder 
that Sw scholars have flooded Sc philology with a steady stream of articles, mono- 
graphs, and dissertations. Then, too, definitive editions of many of these texts with 
commentaries and variora have been provided by Svenska fornskriftsállskapet, which 
has published nearly a hundred volumes since it was founded a century and a quarter 
ago. Sw diplomatic texts have continued to appear since 1829, but the material from 
1365-1400 has yet to appear, though it is available in photostatic copies at the univer- 
sity libraries. Facsimiles of texts have appeared in the series Corpus codicum sueci- 
corum medii xvi (1943-). 

Natanael Beckman's Studier i outgivna fornsvenska texter (1917) marks the transi- 
tion from the older to the modern period of philological research in Sweden. As 
Studier is surely one of the outstanding introductions to the study of OSw texts, it is 
worthy of more than cursory mention. Beckman casts a gimlet eye upon the various 
methods used to date and localize medieval texts. In his discussion of the determina- 
tion of provenience on the basis of dialectal features, he takes up Hesselman’s view that 
the contemporary location of isoglosses can be used to localize texts. Beckman 
points out that the present location of the i//e isogloss is in the immediate vicinity 
of Vadstena Cloister, one of the principal sources of OSw MSS, and its use in localiza- 
tion is therefore somewhat suspect. Beckman further points out that, when localizing 
texts on linguistic grounds, one must make a careful three-way distinction between: 
1) the dialect spoken by the translator or scribe in his home province, 2) the dialect 
reflected in the translator's or scribe's source, and 3) the dialect spoken in the area in 
which he worked. Beckman points out that there are two chief methods for the lin- 
guistic localization of texts and that these methods are represented by two groups of 
Sw philologists. These methods and groups are: 1) the comparison of one MS with 
other related MSS (Axel Kock and Emil Olson) and 2) the comparison of forms in 
MSS with forms in the modern dialects (Hesselman). The application of Hesselman's 
method proceeds by a successive narrowing of the range of dialectal possibilities. Thus, 
given a text A with dialectal features P-1 ... P-5 and a text B with features P-1 ... P-4, 
we conclude that the provenience of A is the area in which we find P-5 and that A and 
B do not have the same provenience. The major objection to Hesselman’s dialecto- 
logical approach is that the present-day location of an isogloss barrier may in no way 
reflect its location in the Middle Ages. Having raised this objection, Beckman weighs 
the relative merits of Kock's vs. Hesselman's approach. Dialectal features necessarily 
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play a subordinate role for Kock and his disciples. For example, though Emil Olson 
does give a list of dstgétsk dialectal features in Östgötalagens 1300-tals fragment 
(1911), Beckman shows that Olson misunderstood and consequently misinterpreted 
the dialect data he presents. If Olson and Kock were all too eager to pass over dialect 
material, Hesselman and his followers were all too eager to permit dialect material to 
play the dominant role. 

Thus in Studier Beckman surveys and summarizes the course of earlier philological 
investigation in Sweden and criticizes some aspects of the approaches applied by Sw 
philologists in what is still the best introduction to the study of older Sc texts. 

Succeeding years saw further developments in the use of dialect material in the 
determination of MS provenience. Earlier, Hesselman (1905, 1906) had shown that the 
location of the e//d isogloss for the vocalism of the preterite singular of gråta and låta 
could be used as a means for localizing texts. After Gósta Bergman (1921) investigated 
the development of Common Sc ë in Sw, this isogloss was further shown to be a 
serviceable guide for localization. In his investigation of vowel balance in OSw texts, 
Utbredning av vokalbalansen a:ä in medelsvenskan (1918), Erik Neuman showed that 
this feature had a greater geographical distribution in the Middle Ages than at present 
and that it could be used for determining localization. His study formed the basis for 
later studies of this phenomenon in the dialects (Geijer 1921, Bergfors 1961). Although 
the Hesselman branch of textual studies was advanced by studies such as these, Beck- 
man's views were subsequently vindicated and many of his suggestions received 
scholarly attention. 

Though the oldest Sw documents are written in Latin, Sw glosses and place names 
abound, and Stig Olsson Nordberg has given a survey of this material in Fornsvenskan 
i våra latinska originaldiplom fore 1300 (1926, 1932). 

Rolf Pipping (1919, 1926) has made detailed studies of Erikskrönikan (c. 1350), the 
provenience of which is uncertain, though Uppland is a possibility. In Kommentar till 
Erikskrónikan (1926) Rolf Pipping has provided one of the most complete commen- 
taries of an OSw text that we have. 

Erik Neuman (1927, 1931) has investigated Karlskrönikan. Although the chronicles 
have been described periodically, it is the provincial laws which have received continu- 
ous attention by Sw philologists. Sam Henning (1932) has given a survey of the MSS 
of Upplandslagen. Västgötalagen occupies a central place among OSw legal texts. It 
was probably composed c. 1220, and two pages have been preserved of a MS from 
1225-1250, the oldest of all OSw MSS. The law is almost completely preserved in Cod. 
Holm. B 59. Hugo Pipping (1913, 1915) has written on the vocabulary of this law, 
and Johan Gótlind (1919-21) has investigated its localization. This problem was later 
taken up by Torsten Wennstróm (1931), who had written his doctoral dissertation 
(1925) on vowel variation in Västgötalagen. Ivar Lindquist (1941) has written about 
variant readings in Aldre Västgötalagen. 

The OSw paraphrase of the Pentateuch and the so-called Fornsvenska legendariet, 
both from c. 1350, form the basis for subsequent OSw religious prose. Bengt Hessel- 
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man (1927) has studied the Pentateuch paraphrase and thereby shown the relation- 
ship between the paraphrase and Aldre Västgötalagen, as well as reaffirmed Hultman's 
earlier view of a-umlaut of u in Västgötalagen. Olof Thorell (1951) has reinvestigated 
the paraphrase in a critical edition. Fornsvenska legendariet is the earliest religious 
text in OSw that has come down to us. It was probably composed between c. 1276 and 
1307, and much of Legendariet’s contents are found in Voragine’s Legenda Aurea, 
while smaller portions were taken from Martinus oppaviensis krónika and, possibly, 
from Săchsischer Weltchronik (c. 1237-1250). Valter Jansson (1934) has made a detailed 
study of the manuscripts of Fornsvenska legendariet, their provenience, language, and 
date. This text is contained in four codices: Bureanus (c. 1350), Bildstenianus (c. 1400), 
Passionarius and Cod. Holm. A 124 (frag.). Jansson's findings cannot be regarded as 
altogether new, for his analysis of Bureanus was preceded by Ottelin's (1900-04) 
extensive commentary on this text. Jansson concludes that Bureanus is östgötsk and 
that Bildstenianus is a later uppsvensk copy of an östgötsk original. 

The Eufemiavisor are OSw reworkings of three continental poems: Chrétien de 
Troyes' Yvain and Floire et Blanceflor and Herzog Friederich von der Normandie. 'The 
Eufemiavisor represent the earliest OSw secular verse and all are preserved in Cod. 
Holm. D4 from c. 1420-1445. According to the texts themselves, Herr Iwan was com- 
posed in 1303, Hertig Fredrik in 1308, and Flores och Blanzeflor in 1311-1312. The 
sources, dates, provenience, and authorship of these poems have long been matters 
of controversy among Sw philologists. E. Noreen has discussed these matters in 
Studier rórande Eufemiavisorna vols. 1-3 (1923-29), and Stanislaw Sawicki (1939) has 
made a detailed study of their style. Valter Jansson (1945) has provided the most 
definitive commentary on these texts to date. He concludes that they were composed 
by one and the same author, that they have a southwest Sw provenience, and that the 
composition dates as given in the MS are reliable. Jansson's study also contains a fine 
example of Quellenkritik: a review of the affinities between the Eufemiavisor and con- 
tinental courtly literature, their metrics, and the loanwords they contain. However, 
his work could have profited from a more detailed comparison with the Middle Dutch 
Floris ende Blanceflor (c. 1250), which may have been used by D 4's scribe, though 
certainly not by the author. 

The longest piece of Middle Low German religious prose translated into OSw is 
Sizlinna thrast, which follows the k-stemma MSS of the Middle Low German 
Seelentrost (c. 1350) very closely. Ivar Thorén has studied this text in his doctoral 
dissertation, Studier över Själens tröst (1942). Thorén also investigates Barlaam och 
Josaphat and attempts to show that both texts were composed by a certain Olaus 
Gunnari, who was from Uppland and who wrote under the influence of the language 
then currently used at Vadstena. Sam Henning (1954) has not only written on the 
Middle Low German loanwords in Sizlinna threst, but he has also produced (1960) 
the most detailed attempt to localize this text. He opposed Thorén's view and attempt- 
ed to show that Barlaam’s translator was the Vadstena brother, Johannes Hilde- 
brandi. Henning concludes that Sizlinna thrast dates from c. 1438-1442 and that it 
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was probably composed at Vadstena by a scribe who was conceivably of Fenno-Sw 
origin, but his identity remains unknown. Nevertheless, Barlaam’s translator surely 
knew and used Seelentrost, as well as Vincent de Beauvais’s Speculum historiale. 

As the OSw translations of the Bible (New Testament 1526, Gustav Vasa’s Bible 
1541) were definitive in shaping the course of development of the standard language, 
which was constructed around the dialects of the Málar region, they have been studied 
by many philologists. The most notable scholar of the OSw Bible is Natan Lindqvist, 
who was the first to subject the Bible translations to a thorough investigation in his 
Studier óver reformationstidens bibelsvenska (1918), which was followed by his study 
of the Bible's medieval origins (1928). Johan Palmér (1925) asserted that the trans- 
lation revealed Danish influence, but Erik Neuman (1928) has effectively demonstrated 
that such was not the case. Sam Henning (1930) has pointed out that the proofreader's 
corrections reveal many insights about contemporaneous criteria of correctness, a 
point which had been overlooked by Palmér, Lindqvist, and Neuman. G. Sjógren 
(1949) has given a description of the language in the Bible translations and its relation- 
ship to that in Luther's translation. Recently, Sam Henning (1963) has reinvestigated 
the question of who translated the New Testament of 1526. Whereas the actual 
translators remain unknown, Olaus Petri was undoubtedly the leader of the project, 
along with Laurentius Andrez, who is referred to by Johannus Magnus in Historia de 
omnibus Gothorum Sueonumque regibus (1554) as Christi Euangelii corruptor. Gustaf 
Lindblad (1944) has even attempted, on the basis of the structure of relative clauses, 
to show which portions of the 1526 New Testament were translated by Olaus Petri or 
Laurentius Andree. 

Gunnar Blomqvist (1941) has made a study of Schacktavelslek, the OSw translation 
of the medieval chess book morality, and Sju vise mdstare, the OSw translation of 
Septem sapientes. Schacktavelslek is clearly indebted to the Middle Low German 
Meister Stephan's Schachspielbuch, as well as Jacobus de Cessolis. However, the 
Middle Low German work is found only in later incunabula, and the relationship 
between them and the OSw version is somewhat tenuous. For further details the 
reader is referred to C. I. Stáhle's critical review (1943) of Blomavist’s study. 

O. Mattsson (1957) has investigated three hagiographic texts, Apostla gerningar, 
Helga manna leverne, and Vita patrum, all of which are contained in Cod. Holm. 
A110, a Vadstena MS from c. 1385-1400. Mattsson ascribes Viza patrum to Johannes 
Johannis. C.I. Stáhle (1940) has pointed out that Apostla gerningar is contained in 
Fornsvenska legendariet, and he has described the relationships between these texts. 

Hans Ronge (1957) has subjected Konung Alexander to a thorough philological 
examination. This text is contained in one MS, Cod. Holm. D 4 from c. 1420-1445, 
which Ronge has dated on the basis of watermarks, the first attempt by a Sw philo- 
logist to employ this method. According to Ronge, Alexander is a translation of the 
gamma-group of MSS within the I? recensions of Archbishop Leo's copy, Nativitas et 
victoria Alexandri Magni regis (c. 950), of a delta-type version of Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
Alexander was probably composed between c. 1376-1386, and Ronge suggests that the 
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translator may have known Seelentrost, which contains the de Alexandro Rege. 
Ronge localizes Alexander to the Kalmar region after a thorough study of the text’s 
language. However, Gésta Holm (1958b) casts doubt upon such a precise localiza- 
tion, although it is probably safe to assume a southeastern provenience. 

David Kornhall (1959) has investigated the OSw versions of the Karlamagnus saga 
and demonstrated their relationship to the Norwegian version of this saga. His 
comparison of the OSw versions with the Old Norwegian version reveals the many 
differences between OSw and Old Norwegian. 

According to the conclusion, Historia Trojana was completed at twelve noon, the 
29th of July, 1529, and is thus the most precisely dated of any OSw text we have. 
Bertel Fortelius (1966) has concluded that: 1) the direct source of this text was a 
Strassburg incunabulum from 1494 (UUB 35:54), 2) the present MS (Cod. Holm. 
D 3a) is a contemporary copy of the proto-type, possibly even a copy of the original, 
3) the scribe possibly lived in Stockholm, 4) the translator was from southwest 
Smáland, and 5) there are many similarities between Historia Trojana and the writings 
of Peder Mansson (d. 1534), who was from Smaland. Hans Ronge (1965) has taken 
exception to Fortelius’s conclusions and states that: 1) none of the known Strassburg 
incunabula was used as a model for Historia Trojana and certainly not UUB 34:54, 
and 2) the translator probably spoke an östgötsk or småländsk dialect, but it is impos- 
sible to make as precise a localization as Fortelius does. 

Sture Allén’s doctoral dissertation (1965) is divided into two parts, the first on 
graphemic analysis as a basis for editing texts, and the second an edition on these 
principles of Johan Ekeblad’s letters to his brother Claes (1639-55). This is the most 
thorough Sw attempt to provide a graphemic analysis of an older text. His work is 
also a practical application of graphemic theory in the form of a critical edition of a 
text. Nevertheless, his analysis suffers from many inconsistencies, failure to group 
clusters, such as ch, as unit graphemes, and a gross intersection of distinctive units. 
Allén’s achievement is remarkable, but his methods and results have been misunder- 
stood by more traditional philologists, such as Valter Jansson (1968), who reflects 
the attitude in Sweden on the part of traditionalists toward modern linguistics. 

Thus Sw philologists embarked upon the modern era with a critical review of pre- 
vious methods and results by Beckman, and they have continued to apply a variety of 
approaches in their investigations of older texts, even incorporating the developments 
of structural linguistics. The majority of OSw texts will undoubtedly remain unlocal- 
ized; much work still remains to be done in this area. For example, a dialectological 
survey of the language of the diplomas, which are necessarily dated and localized, 
should be undertaken. 


2.8 Dialectology 


The various dialect archives in Sweden contain a wealth of material in the form of 
dictionary slips, dictionaries in manuscript form, answers to specific questionnaires, 
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wordlists filled out by students and established scholars, and the fieldnotes of contem- 
porary and earlier dialectologists, as well as extensive collections of grammophone 
and tape recordings. The Dialect and Folklore Institute in Uppsala (Uppsala lands- 
mäls- och folkminnesarkivet = ULMA) was founded in 1914 (Strömbäck 1964). 
ULMA contains extensive collections of dialect material from north and central 
Sweden, as well as from Gotland, the Sw-speaking areas of Estonia, and the former 
Swedish colony in Russia, Gammalsvenskby. The Institute for Place-Name and 
Dialect Research in Gothenburg (Jnstitutet fór ortnamns- och dialektforskning i 
Góteborg = IODG) was founded in 1917, and in 1962 JODG was attached to the 
Institute for Nordic Languages at Gothenburg University. The material at JODG is 
almost exclusively from the two provinces of Dalsland and Bohuslän. The Institute 
for Dialect Research in Lund (Landsmălsarkivet i Lund = LAL) was founded in 1932, 
and the material at LAL is taken from the provinces of Halland, Blekinge, Skane, 
Óland, and Smáland. Supplementary material from the latter two provinces is also 
found at ULMA, but ULMA contains little material from Dalsland and Bohuslàn. 
The Commission for Dialect Research (Folkmálskommissionen — FM K) for the col- 
lection of Fenno-Sw dialect material was founded in 1927 and is currently located at 
the University of Helsinki. The major portion of the material at FMK consists of 
dictionary slips, some of which were used for the various Fenno-Sw dialect diction- 
aries. A smaller collection of dialect material from Northern Sweden is located at the 
Institute for Dialect and Folklore Research in Upper Norrland (Stiftelsen fór folk- 
máls- och folkminnesundersókningen i Óvre Norrland = SFFN) in Umea. Material 
has also been collected from some of the Sw-speaking areas in the United States. As 
the result of expeditions sent out from ULMA to the United States in 1962, 1964, and 
1966, a considerable number of taped interviews with first, second, and third genera- 
tion Sw speakers in this country were collected, and these are presently located at 
ULMA (Hedblom 1962, 1965, 1966). 

The leading journal of Sw dialectology is Svenska landsmál och svenskt folkliv 
(Stockholm-Uppsala 1879-), which was founded by J.A. Lundell in 1878 and entitled 
Nyare bidrag till kännedom om de svenska landsmálen ock svenskt folklif until 1904, 
when the title was changed to its present name. This annual also includes a so-called 
B Series reserved for longer dialectal and folkloristic monographs. In 1933 the Fin- 
nish-Sw dialectologist, T. E. Karsten, founded a counterpart to Svenska landsmál 
which is entitled Folkmälstudier (Helsinki 1933-). A periodic journal, Skrifter utg. av 
Institutet fór ortnamns- och dialektforskning vid Góteborgs hógskola (Góteborg 1918— 
34) was formerly issued by JODG but has subsequently ceased publication. Longer 
dialect monographs appear in the series Skrifter utg. genom Landsmálsarkivet i Lund 
(Lund 1932-) and Skrifter utg. genom Landsmáls- och folkminnesarkivet i Uppsala, 
Series A. Folkmäl (Uppsala 1940, as well as in Skrifter utg. av institutionen för 
nordiska sprak vid Uppsala universitet (Uppsala 1953—). Important Fenno-Sw dialect 
studies have appeared in Studier i nordisk filologi (Helsinki 1910-) which forms an 
integral part of publications in Skrifter utg. av Svenska litteratursdllskapet i Finland 
(Helsinki 1885-). 
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Sw dialectology had its beginning in the compilation of dialect dictionaries, and 
lexicography has continued to play an important role in our era (Andersson 1960). 
Since the turn of the century enormous advances have been made in the editing and 
publication of dialect dictionaries. Among those that deserve special mention are 
J. Kalén’s from Fagered (1923), Pehr Stenberg’s from Umea (1966), J. Jacobsson’s 
from Skrea (1966), J. Nordlander’s from Multră (1933), J. V. Lindgren's from Bur- 
träsk (1940), P. N. Peterson's from Vallda (1935-46), J. Wangó's from Knäred (1963), 
G. Danell’s from Nuckó (1951). V.E. V. Wessman's Samling av ord ur östsvenska 
folkmál (1925, 1932) is an important supplement to the earlier dictionary by Vendell 
of the East Sw dialects. A further supplement to Vendell's and Wessman's diction- 
aries was published by Wessman (1936), and again in 1954. Gotldndsk ordbok (1918— 
45), based on collections by C. and P.A. Save and edited by G. Danell, A. Schager- 
stróm, and Herbert Gustavson is so far the only dictionary published for an entire 
province. Gustavson is presently engaged in completing an expanded version of this 
dictionary. A dictionary of the dialects of Dalecarlia was planned by Lars Levander 
and Stig Bjérklund; after Levander’s death the work has been carried on by Bjórk- 
lund, and two volumes have so far appeared of Dalmäls ordbok (1961, 1967). 

In the study of individual dialects overwhelming emphasis has been placed on 
phonology. The general format for the presentation of phonological material from 
specific dialects (parishes and small communities) and dialect areas (provinces and 
large areas of provinces) was established by Adolf Noreen in his pioneering works, 
Dalbymålets ljud ock böjningslära (1879-81) and Fårömålets ljudlära (1879), in which 
tables of correspondences were set up between Old Icelandic forms and the forms 
presented by the particular dialect under investigation. Thus lists of examples are 
given in the following form: OIc à > dial. X å, as: få —/d. Noreen’s work paved the 
way for a series of other monographs by Sw dialectologists. Though such mono- 
graphs provide readily accessible phonological information from specific dialects, they 
rarely discuss specific problems of historical phonology. They are products of the 
Neo-Grammarian era with its rigid views of sound laws which permit no exceptions. 
Residual problems which could not easily be explained in terms of sets of equivalence 
classes were explained by ad hoc principles, such as analogy, or inter-paradigmatic 
borrowing. Nevertheless, these monographs made the wide diversity of phonological 
developments in Sw dialects apparent for the first time and spurred on further in- 
vestigations on a larger scale. 

The next stage of dialect investigation was the study of larger dialect areas. Early 
examples were monographs by G. Kallstenius and T. Ericsson. The most remarkable 
survey of a single dialect area from this period is Ernst Wigforss's monumental work, 
Sódra Hallands folkmál (1913-18). Wigforss was not only interested in presenting an 
enormous corpus of material, but also in discussing questions of fundamental impor- 
tance to the methodology of dialect geography, such as the relative chronology and 
significance of various isoglosses in the region he studied. In the concluding section 
(pp. 594—692) he comments on some of the basic phonological changes in the area, as: 
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1) palatal affrication of final -k (bek:betS), 2) secondary diphthongization of e (ben: 
bain), 3) lengthening of short root vowels, 4) absorption of palatal on-glides (mjel: mel), 
and 5) spirantization of labial stops (piba-piva). 

The works of Kallstenius, Ericsson, and Wigforss are merely representative of a 
long series of monographs and books which describe the phonology and morphology 
of dialects in larger dialectal areas. Of such studies Lars Levander's Dalmälet (1925, 
1928) is particularly noteworthy. It presents the phonology and morphology of the 
Dalecarlian dialects, which are among the most conservative in Scandinavia. How- 
ever, these dialects have also undergone innovations — sometimes to an even greater 
extent than less conservative dialects. For example, a-breaking of é in Dalecarlia is 
more extensive than in any other dialect area in Scandinavia, as forms such as bjerd = 
bära are not found elsewhere in Scandinavia. Through Levander's work we can easily 
avail ourselves of information about a dialect area which, as we progress from north 
to south, often clearly shows us the order in which phonological developments must 
have taken place elsewhere in Scandinavia. 

N. Sjódahl also discussed a special problem in the light of dialect-geographical 
material in Gammal kort stavelse i västerdalmälen (Stockholm 1936-37). In his 
doctoral dissertation (1925) Folke Tydén takes up the problem of the transition U. >ð 
and discusses the geographical distribution of this change in Dalarna, Uppland, 
Östergötland, and Middle Sw dialects. In eastern Sweden zi did not generally undergo 
a-umlaut, and in OSw texts we generally find ä in brut, kul, bub, while in later OSw 
MSS we generally find ó or å in these morphs. On the other hand OSw ö (from d >ð 
or from a-umlaut of 24) developed a set of more open allophones which were later 
realized as independent phonemes distinct from å < å. However, Tydén showed that 
ü had undergone a variety of developments other than the shift to and that both å 
and 6 have a rich set of allophonic variants in the dialects he investigated. 

In Aldre u ock o i kort stavelse i mellersta Norrland (1924) Torsten Bucht took up the 
same problem as Tydén had in his dissertation. Bucht showed that 6 and ă had a 
variety of reflexes in northern Sw dialects also. He commented on the effects of meta- 
phony (progressive and regressive) in Jamtland and Hárjedal which Herman Geijer 
(1921) had discussed previously. Geijer had attempted to determine the course and 
origin of metaphony and apocope on the basis of dialect evidence. He weighed the 
dialect evidence against that presented by material from older texts. On the basis of 
the dialect evidence alone one could conclude that metaphony spread from Trendelag 
and Eastern Norway to Jamtland, Hárjedal, and northern Dalecarlia. However, on 
the basis of earlier studies on final -a >-d in OSw, Geijer concluded that the areas in 
Sweden in which metaphony (i-a > e-a > a-a > å-å) is now found were in fact fringe 
areas on the periphery of a central Sw area in which metaphony had been found ear- 
lier but had subsequently been lost in the late medieval period. Therefore, metaphony 
could not be regarded as an innovation from Norway. 

One type of metaphony, a-a > å-å (baka > baka), in Dalecarlia has been the subject 
of a recent dissertation by E.O. Bergfors (1961), who concluded that: 1) complete 
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a> 4d metaphony in Dalecarlia took place after final -a >-å, i.e. post c. 1400-1475, 
2) e in the stem >a before this period, and 3) Hesselman’s earlier explanation (1948— 
53:251, 256f.) that metaphony was unrelated to the onset of oxytone was essentially 
correct. 

Assar Janzén (1933, 1941) has been concerned with the course of development and 
cause of u-umlaut in two major works. 

In Utveckling af samnordiskt é i svenska spráket (1921) Gósta Bergman traced the 
course of development of Common Sc e as it is reflected in Sw dialects. Bergman's 
interpretations of dialect material are somewhat suspect. For example, he postulates 
a rule e > i to explain Gotlandic kni and tri, but these forms are better explained as the 
result of hiatus. The primary isogloss he discusses is that of å//e between Götsk and 
Svea dialects respectively (as Gótsk grát vs. Svea gret pret.sing. of gráta). Bergman 
dates this isogloss to post c. 1000-1200. 

Gösta Sjöstedt (1936) has investigated the phonetic properties, dialect-geographical 
distribution and historical development of r-sounds (alveolar vs. uvular r) in southern 
Sw dialects. He also discusses the problems associated with the vocalization of r in 
Northeastern Skàne, Blekinge, and Southern Smáland, where r is vocalized before 
dentals (as: stort > stoat) and finally (as: far > fao), as well as in parts of Dalecarlia 
(Malung and Appelbo), the only other area in Sweden where this change occurs. He 
also discusses the development of the cluster rp, which is reflected as L (cacuminal 
flap) in northern Sweden and as r in southern Sweden. On the basis of place-name 
evidence he concludes that the present location of the r//Z isogloss in southern Sweden 
was fixed c. 1450-1500. 

Lennart Moberg has made extensive use of dialect material in his doctoral disserta- 
tion (1944) on the Sc nasal assimilations (mp > pp, nt > tt, nk > kk). As these assimila- 
tions have established one of the oldest and most distinctive isoglosses between West 
and East Sc (the border, for example, between eastern svamp and western sopp), this 
study deserves special mention. Moberg carefully weighs the two major theories, the 
so-called syllabicity theory and the weak stress theory which were advanced by previ- 
ous scholars. Moberg rules out many of the examples which were previously used to 
support the syllabicity theory (that close versus open juncture caused assimilated 
versus unassimilated clusters). Though he suggests that the weak-stress theory (that 
assimilation took place only when forms occurred in weakly stressed position) has 
the greater explanatory power, Moberg freely admits that some forms, such as Old 
Gutnish vittr (cf. Old Icelandic vetr), cannot be explained in terms of either of the 
earlier theories (pp. 63-7). Moberg asserts that blank is the genuine East Sc form, as 
is shown by Uppland blånk, ‘cloudy’, which was replaced by a West Sc blakk. He 
suggests that blakk was spread from Norway as the result of horse trading between 
eastern Norway and western Sweden. However, on the basis of place-name evidence, 
Jóran Sahlgren (1944) has shown that: 1) the spread of blakk was not due to horse 
trading or western influence of any kind, 2) the assimilation nk 7 kk in blakk is a 
genuine eastern development, and 3) this assimilation took place in the east in strongly 
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stressed syllables. By mapping the pret.sing. forms of binda (= band, batt, bant), 
Moberg has shown how dialect geography can solve important problems in historical 
phonology. In the case of band, the final -d is due to analogy, for band is a transitional 
form found in an intermediary area between batt in the west and bant in the east. In 
the concluding chapter of his dissertation, Moberg makes an impressive attempt to 
date these assimilations on the basis of, among other things, skaldic poetry. In this 
brief chapter, which should be standard reading for any course in the history of the 
Sc languages, Moberg brilliantly and convincingly shows that assimilation took place 
between c. 650—850. 

In her doctoral dissertation, Det nordiska u-omljudet. En dialektgeografisk under- 
sókning (1959), Gun Widmark has shown the distribution of umlauted and unum- 
lauted forms in Norway and Western Sweden. 

In all of the above works the authors have used dialect material to solve problems in 
historical phonology. These studies are based on the underlying assumption that the 
dialects conserve phonological features long after they have disappeared from the 
standard language and, hence, that dialects offer an invaluable source of information 
for reconstructing the course of phonological developments. 

At the very outset of the ‘modern’ investigation of Sw dialects attempts were made 
to group various dialects together linguistically and to show basic similarities and 
differences between major dialect areas in Sweden and Finland, such as: Góta dialects, 
South Sw dialects, Middle Sw dialects, North Sw dialects, East Sw dialects, and Got- 
landic. The first such attempt was made by J. A. Lundell in an article of 1880. The 
problem of mainland-East Sw linguistic relationships, which is similar to that of 
Icelandic-Norwegian linguistic relationships, became the subject of an extended debate 
between O.F. Hultman, Bengt Hesselman, and T.E. Karsten. Hultman contended 
that the relationship was due to parallel independent developments, while Hesselman 
asserted that the relationship was due to parallel dependent developments, and Karsten 
took the radical view that East Sw represented a separate branch of East Germanic 
which came under Sw influence at a relatively late date. Valter Jansson (1942) has 
subsequently summarized and discussed these theories and, after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the supporting evidence, he has convincingly reaffirmed Hesselman's view. 

The problem of dialect relationships has continued to capture the attention of Sw 
dialectologists. Bror Akerblom (1940) has described the relationship of an East Sw 
dialect to surrounding dialects. K.-H. Dahlstedt (1950) has made a novel attempt to 
show the relationships between various dialects in northern Sweden on the basis of the 
distribution of specific lexical items, such as berry names. The dialect area studied by 
Dahlstedt was first settled in the late eighteenth century by people from Angermanland 
and Vasterbotten, and Dahlstedt has attempted to sort out the reflexes of these dialects 
in the newly settled area. 

To date only one survey has been made of the relationship between a particular 
dialect and the standard language, and this is B. Bjórseth's impressive work, Dialekt 
och rikssprák i en bohuslänsk socken (1946). Several studies have been made of regional 
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variants of the standard language and the dialects spoken in metropolitan areas, e.g. 
Gjerdman (1918, 1927) on the phonology of the cities of Sórmland, Ingers on South 
Sw (1956) and the speech of Lund (1957), Bjórseth (1958) on Göteborg, and Bucht 
(1962) on Härnösand. 

As we have seen, in earlier works in Sw dialectology the major emphasis was placed 
on phonology, while morphology was either neglected entirely or relegated to a sub- 
ordinate role. In later years several works which treat dialect morphology are restricted 
to the analysis of a specific problem or section of the morphology of a group of dia- 
lects. S. Larsson has studied nominal inflection in Västerbotten (1929) and Assar 
Janzén has made a thorough study of the inflectional categories of nouns in Bohuslán 
(1936a), while Olav Ahlbäck has done the same for Fenno-Sw dialects (1946). Carin 
Pihl (1948) has investigated verbal inflection in northern Sweden, and E. Hummelstedt 
(1939) and Lars Huldén (1957, 1959) have done the same for Fenno-Sw dialects. 
B. Ejder (1945) has studied the adjective ending -er (see above, 2.6). E. Tórnqvist 
(1953) has studied nominal inflexion in Östergötland and has placed major emphasis 
on the masc.sing. article, while B. Magnusson (1965) has written on the fem.pl. 
endings -er, -ar. Marie Bjerrum (1952) has investigated tonal accent in an apocopat- 
ing dialect in Vármland. On the borderline between syntax and morphology is 
Anders Sundqvist's outstanding study (1955) of the subjunctive in OSw and the 
modern dialects, in which he has made extensive use of dialect material from the 
various dialect archives 1n Sweden. 

The most extensive study to date of the effects of phonological changes on morpho- 
logy is Bengt Hesselman’s Huvudlinjer i nordisk spräkhistoria (1948-53) in which he 
shows the effect of hiatus, metaphony, apocope, assimilation, and dissimilation on the 
morphologies of the Sc languages. This study, uncompleted at the time of the author's 
death in 1952, is based on historical principles and makes extensive use of Sc place- 
name, dialect, and older textual material. Though it presents a wealth of information, 
its rather confusing manner of presentation and its underlying assumption that the 
reader already has an extensive knowledge of the history of the Sc languages do not 
recommend it to the novice. 

In his further study of the Vilhelmina dialects in Northern Sweden (1962), K.-H. 
Dahlstedt has contributed to our knowledge of apocope in this area by showing the 
effects of quantity on apocope. Sven Benson (1951) has discussed the history, distri- 
bution, and frequency of the adjective suffix -ot in Blekinge. 

Of the various linguistic levels, the syntactic level has been the most neglected by 
Sw dialectologists. The only study to date which presents all the syntactic rules from a 
single dialect area is Gudrun Lundstróm's doctoral dissertation, Studier i Nyländsk 
syntax (1939). Shorter articles on dialect syntax have been written by G. Holm (1941) 
and A. Hellblom (1961). In his doctoral dissertation G. Holm (1952) restricted him- 
self to a specific syntactic problem, the s-passive, and illustrated its use and distribu- 
tion in Sw dialects (above 2.6). Holm (1958a) has also made a study of fara and taka 
and the syntactic relationships which these verbs contract in the dialects and the older 
periods of the language. 
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Significant developments have taken place in the field of word geography in recent 
years. Two works which may be classed on the borderline between philology and 
word geography are Ragnar Jirow’s Zur Terminologie der Flachsbereitung in den 
germanischen Sprachen (1926) and Assar Janzén’s Bock und Ziege (1937). Two of the 
leading scholars in the area of word geography have been Natan Lindqvist and D. O. 
Zetterholm. In Sydvást-Sverige i spräkgeografisk belysning (1947) Lindqvist mapped 
and commented on the dialect-geographical spread of various lexical items in Southern 
Sweden. He showed that the present-day distributional pattern of many words of 
southern origin constitutes an isogloss which cuts Sweden in half along a northwest/ 
southeast diagonal. He then stressed the importance of the various communication 
routes, such as the Lagan River, in the diffusion of new words and phonological 
innovations from south to north. In manner of presentation Lindgvist's word geo- 
graphical studies are closely akin to those of Theodor Frings, the German dialecto- 
logist. 

In 1932 fifty questionnaires were circulated throughout Sweden by ULMA in order 
to gather material for a Sw counterpart to Atlas der deutschen Volkskunde. The re- 
sponses to these questionnaires formed the basis for D. O. Zetterholm’s Nordiska ord- 
geografiska studier (1937) in which the author mapped various terms for domestic 
animals. In a series of word-geographical studies Zetterholm (1940) investigated the 
distribution of words for ‘barn’, ‘cowhouse’, and various beckoning calls to domestic 
animals. Manne Eriksson (1943) has written on the words for the top bunk in wall 
beds in Sweden and Scandinavia in general and has shown that there is a semantic 
relationship between the place-name element, -torp, ‘small farm’, and the appellative, 
torp, ‘top bunk in a wall bed’. Though Folke Hedblom (1945) is primarily concerned 
with -sdter, ‘out farm’, as a place-name element, he has also discussed the distribution 
of this word as an appellative in Scandinavia. Lars Forner (1945) has investigated the 
distribution of words for measures of grain, and R. Wadstróm (1952) has studied 
milling terms, while Sigurd Fries (1964) has written on terms for stiles throughout 
Scandinavia. 

As the study of plant names may justifiably be considered a part of word geography, 
such studies should be mentioned. Since the seventeenth century Sweden has been 
distinguished by eminent botanists and many of the works by these early scholars cite 
the local provincial names for Sw flora, which constitute the earliest sources of Sw 
dialect material. As the variant second components of plant names, such as -svingel, 
-sälting, -tálel, differ from province to province, they present a rich source of material 
for word-geographical and phonological studies. Sigurd Fries has made use of this 
material in his Studier över nordiska trädnamn (1957). An important earlier study in 
this field is Bengt Hesselman’s Från Marathon till Längheden: Studier över växtnamn 
och naturnamn (1935). As previously mentioned, K.-H. Dahlstedt has made extensive 
use of berry names in Det svenska Vilhelminamálet (1950). 

In summary, from the foregoing survey we may conclude that Sw dialect research 
generally falls into two periods: an earlier collecting period and a later interpretive 
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period. Though no sharp boundaries can be drawn between the two, the collecting 
period extends roughly from the 1880s through 1920, when the interpretive period was 
initiated. During the collecting period a wealth of lexical and a limited amount of 
syntactic material was elicited from informants and assembled in archives. During the 
first part of the interpretive period, major emphasis was placed on phonology; later 
this was followed by investigations of morphology and syntax. Throughout both 
periods interest in dialectology was spurred on by the fact that the results of dialect 
investigations offered an invaluable aid in uncovering and reconstructing the course of 
development of the Nordic languages. In comparison with their Norwegian and 
Danish colleagues relatively few Sw dialectologists have concerned themselves with 
theoretical and/or methodological problems, and extremely few have attempted to 
apply modern linguistic methods to dialect research. For example, on the phono- 
logical level, they have not explicitly made the distinction which must be drawn 
between phonetic change and phonemic change, that is, between phonetic changes 
which affect the system of autonomous contrasts and phonetic changes which do not 
and thus affect only the allophonic pattern. Sw dialectology is generally characterized 
by a thorough and precise collection of data and a Neo-Grammarian interpretation of 
these data in diachronic terms. For further details see Benson (1968). 


2.9 Place Names 


During the second and third decades of this century place-name studies in Sweden 
underwent enormous growth. Under the leadership of Jóran Sahlgren in Uppsala 
and Hjalmar Lindroth in Góteborg place-name archives were established in Uppsala 
and Góteborg. The Institute for Place-Name and Dialect Research at Góteborg 
University (Institutet for ortnamns- och dialektforskning vid Göteborgs högskola = 
IODGS) was established in 1917, and eleven years later the Svenska Ortnamnsarkivet 
(SOA) was established in Uppsala. JODGS has restricted itself to the Bohuslän area. In 
conjuction with ZODGS and under the editorship of Hjalmar Lindroth that institution 
began the publication of a series of volumes to provide a complete description of the 
place names in Bohuslän: Ortnamnen i Göteborg och Bohuslän (Göteborg 1923-). A 
similar series had been initiated earlier in Uppsala under the direction of Kungliga 
Ortnamnskomittén, which had been formed in 1902 to undertake the publication of a 
series of volumes to describe the place names in Älvborgslän, Ortnamnen i Alvsborgs- 
län, 1-20 (Uppsala 1906-48). This series, Sveriges ortnamn, was later incorporated into 
the activities of SOA. The journal Namn och bygd was also incorporated into the acti- 
vities of SOA, which soon expanded its publication activities with the addition of two 
new journals: Ortnamnssállskapets i Uppsala ársskrift(1936—) and Nomina Germanica. 
Arkiv für germansk namnforskning utgivet av Jöran Sahlgren (Uppsala 1937-). IODGS 
also began publication of a series, Skrifter utgivna av Institutet fór ortnamns- och 
dialectforskning vid Góteborgs hógskola, a year after the JODGS was founded. After 
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the founding of the South Swedish Place-Name Society on the initiative of Jóran 
Sahlgren in 1925 that society, too, began the publication of a journal for place names: 
Sydsvenska ortnamnssällskapets ärsskrift (Lund 1925-). These five journals are the 
main sources for the dissemination of place-name information in Sweden. 

Jóran Sahlgren is the most noted place-name scholar in Sweden. Sahlgren launched 
his career in 1912 with the publication of his dissertation, Skagershults sockens natur- 
namn (1912) for which he received immediate acclaim. Sahlgren's distinctive qualities 
are his utterly pragmatic approach to the semantic interpretation of place names and 
his insistence on sound etymological principles, as well as a first hand knowledge of 
the terrain. His earlier articles form a milepost in Sw place-name research. His 
dissertation, which was mainly concerned with lake names, contains a thorough and 
enlightening analysis of the operation of ellipsis on this category of place names, the 
very category most subject to this process. Though the problems associated with 
ellipsis were not unknown to Hellquist when he wrote his monumental work on lake 
names, Sahlgren was the first to analyze and evaluate its effect in a larger context, 
and the methods and theories he devised have played an enormous role in subsequent 
studies of lake names. 

In each of his earlier articles in the journal Namn och bygd (— NoB) of which he 
was the principal editor from its founding in 1913, Jóran Sahlgren made important 
contributions to the study of place names. Many of his most significant articles 
appeared in that journal as a continuing series entitled, “Nordiska ortnamn i spraklig 
och saklig belysning” (1922-46). On the basis of place-name evidence Sahlgren divided 
Scandinavia into three major cultural areas: Danish-Sw, Norwegian-Sw, and East Sw 
(1920). He also devised the so-called ‘geometric’ method for determining the relative 
chronology of place names which shows that there is an age-size relationship between 
various types of place names. Àn example of Sahlgren's critical judgment at its best 
is his discussion of false names in -vi, members of the so-called theophoric class of 
place names (1923). In a series of articles Elias Wessén, too, has attempted to unveil 
the history of culture by means of theophoric place names (1922). 

Though known primarily for his work in dialectology, Natan Lindqvist also made 
an important contribution to place-name research in the 1920s in tbe form of a 
detailed investigation of names in Vist parish, Östergötland (1926). In this work 
Lindqvist applied many of the methods he had developed in dialectology. For exam- 
ple, in his interpretation of the lake name Tolen (1926:346—54) he derived Tol- from 
*tordh. To support this interpretation Lindqvist showed that lake names in Tol- do 
. not occur in southern Sweden where rdh >, though we find names in Tor- in that 
area. Lindqvist also applied the dialect-geographical method to his interpretation of 
names in brunke-. Earlier T.E. Karsten (1921, 1923) had shown that we have an 
ablaut variation brink:brunk in East Sc. From this he concluded that brink was not a 
Middle Low German loan. One would naturally expect brunk to appear as brokk(e,a) 
in West Sc, and Lindqvist concluded that Norwegian dial. brokka was derived from 
brekka and that it did not go back to an earlier *brunkön. On the basis of this inter- 
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pretation Lindqvist concluded that unassimilated Norwegian forms with k did not 
contain a Germanic *brunk-, but that they were k-extensions of the stem brun, ‘corner, 
edge'. In this he completely agreed with O. Rygh's (1904) explanation of Norwegian 
forms in brunk-. For Norwegian Lindqvist's explanation seems probable, but for Sw 
names in brunke- it seems much more likely that they actually contain a Gmc *brunkön. 
Thus, though some of Lindqvist's interpretations are open to dispute, he was the first 
place-name researcher to show the importance of dialect-geographical considerations 
in the interpretation of place names. 

C.G. Tengstróm made important strides in methodology in his Studier över syd- 
bohuslündska inkolentnamn (1931) in which he discusses habitation names which refer 
to people 1) who live or have lived in a certain place, 2) who have traveled to a certain 
place, 3) who have worked in a certain place, 4) who are from a certain place. The 
author suggested that the term inkolentnamn be used to describe this category of place 
names. 

Jóran Sahlgren's approach to place-name research soon began to be reflected in a 
number of dissertations completed under his direction. It is, for example, quite dis- 
cernible in Nils Odeen’s Studier i Smálands bebyggelsehistoria (1927-34). On the basis 
of place-name material Ódeen attempts to reconstruct the history of the settlement of 
the Varend region of southern Smáland. The material for his study is largely based on 
names in -mála, which constitute a younger group of settlement names. Odeen shows 
that the distribution of names in -mäla has its highest concentration in Várend and, 
having dated names in -måla to post c. 1200, he concludes that this area was probably 
opened for settlement c. 1200. 

Another product of Jóran Sahlgren's stimulating teaching was Gösta Franzen, 
whose dissertation, Vikbolandets by- och gärdnamn (1937), owes much of its signifi- 
cance to Sahlgren's geometric method of dating place names. Further examples of 
Franzén’s research are Runó ortnamn (1959) and Laxdzlabygdens ortnamn (1964 = 
ICELANDIC). 

Though both Jóran Sahlgren (1932) and Hjalmar Lindroth (1931) have written 
popular accounts of place-name studies, Gósta Franzén has succeeded in writing what 
is surely the best introduction to the study of Sw place names (1939). In his article in 
Nordisk kultur Franzén presents a general introduction and then discusses various 
types of settlement names. He treats early settlement names in -Jóv, -lösa, -vin(i), -hem, 
-sta(d), etc. which date from the pre-Christian era, and shows that names in -torp 
(-arp) were used to designate younger settlements after the introduction of Christian- 
ity. He also discusses younger settlement names in -rum, -mála, -sátter (-sätra), -boda, 
-hatt(a). Finally, he concludes with a discussion of nature names and the significance 
of place-name research for the study of geography and history. 

Place-name research in Uppsala has been carried on by a number of distinguished 
scholars. Ivar Lundahl has studied the medieval history of Västergötland as dis- 
closed by place names (1961) and the relationship between place names and the names 
of the inhabitants of a specific area (1937). 
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Harry Stahl, presently professor of place-name studies at Uppsala, has published a 
long series of articles on place names. One of the most interesting of these is a study 
of names in -arv(et) in the Falu area (1941). Stahl shows that names in -arv(et) in this 
area do not, as was previously assumed, date back to c. 500, but may date from c. 1200 
at the earliest, though they became frequent during the late Middle Ages. Stahl then 
employed the results of this study in a later study of place names in Kopparbergslagen 
(1960) in which he used place-name material to reconstruct the settlement history of 
this important mining area. 

Professor Lennart Moberg at Uppsala has also written a series of penetrating 
articles on place names which reveal his almost mathematical manipulation of Ger- 
manic phonological changes. 

One of the leading place-name scholars from Göteborg is Assar Janzén. Though he 
has never written a separate monograph on place names, his work in this field has 
appeared in a long series of articles in Namn och bygd. Janzén made extensive use of 
place-name material in his critique (1941) of Hesselman’s view (1932) that u-umlaut 
with retained u took place in southwestern Sweden. Janzén has not always been as 
careful as he might have been when reconstructing the etymologies of place names. An 
example of such a deficiency is his article on names in Jóra (1936b) which has been 
severely criticized by Valter Jansson (1939). 

In Lund Professor K. G. Ljunggren has taken up the extremely difficult problem of 
determining whether or not various phonological changes in Nordic place names 
reflect native or Middle Low German developments (1937). Due to lack of a thorough 
knowledge of Middle Low German and Low German dialects his results have not 
been entirely successful. Ljunggren has also studied (1948) a variety of different 
types of southern Sw place names which share a common feature, namely, that they 
have a suffix in -/: -Ióv, -nald, *-hugilia, *-hille. As a result of this investigation Ljung- 
gren shows that many place names with a suffix in -/ do not, as was previously assumed, 
go back to an older -lev (-/óv), but contain other /-suffixes. Bertil Ejder, another place- 
name scholar in Lund, has shown (1951) that various types of field names may be 
dated according to the types and ages of agricultural tools which have been found in 
cultivated areas. 

Folke Hedblom (1945) has studied place names in -säter and has surveyed the 
distribution of this type of place name in relation to the presence of outfarming. The 
vast majority of Sw parishes, townships, and farms with names in -sdter are now found 
outside the area in which the appellative säter is found and outfarming is still prac- 
ticed. Hedblom has also studied the place names of his home province (1957, 1958). 
Bengt Holmberg has also made a study (1946) of a particular type of place name and 
has restricted himself to names in -tomt (-toft). 

Carl-Ivar Stáhle has reinvestigated names in -inge (1946) and has shown that, con- 
trary to Hellquist's earlier view, names in -inge are not merely patronymic, but also 
toponymic. He makes the interesting observation that names in -inge are generally 
located in the vicinity of bodies of water and formulates a well motivated hypothesis 
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that they had a pejorative ring. The first components of -inge-names are often very 
difficult to interpret semantically, and Stahle suggests that they were provincial, non- 
literary names which passed out of the language without leaving a trace in the litera- 
ture, as they were probably pejorative nicknames. In view of geological changes (the 
rise in the level of the land), as well as linguistic evidence (i-umlaut), Stähle dates 
-inge-names to post c. 500. 

Lars Hellberg (1950) has also studied one particular type of place name, those 
ending in -karlar. He puts forth the theory that names in -stad originally designated 
fields located around older settlements and were privately owned, as they are fre- 
quently compounded with personal names. He suggests that names in -by also origi- 
nally designated cultivated areas around the periphery. These interpretations are 
suggested by the geographical location of the names with reference to central, older 
settlements. He also takes up the problem of names in -fora, but the etymology he 
suggests, ‘thunder > the place where thunder roars’, has been conclusively refuted 
by Moberg (1951). 

One of the most significant place-name studies of a particular place-name type is 
Valter Jansson’s study of names in -vin (1951). These are of particular importance 
with respect to phonological development, as -vin has sporadically caused i- or u- 
umlaut in the first component with which it is compounded. Moreover, names in -vin 
constitute a problematic class of names, as they have undergone a rich variety of 
reductions, and -vin variously appears as: -en, -ne, -e, etc. Consequently, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to determine whether or not some names are genuine members of this 
class. However, Jansson’s book contains much more than the analysis of a particular 
type of place name. An essential part of the book is a discussion of i- and u-umlaut 
(chapters 6 and 7 respectively). Concerning i-umlaut Jansson contends that the 
period theory as formulated by, among others, Axel Kock, is highly improbable and 
not empirically motivated. He suggests that i-umlaut was furthered by certain con- 
sonantal environments. As the result of his detailed analysis of names in -vin, Jansson 
concludes that: 1) -vin was consistently declined as a feminine noun, 2) the vocalism 
of -vin is everywhere preserved though c. 1450, 3) final -n was retained until at least 
c. 1450, and 4) names in -vin generally have grave accent. Jansson then employs these 
criteria to distinguish between genuine and false -vin-names. He concludes that names 
which lack i-umlaut may date from before c. 600, while names which preserve -v- and 
the genitive in the first component came into being c. 800—1200. 

In his dissertation (1965) Thorsten Andersson treats the härad (OSw harap = Lat 
provincia) names in Götaland, the very area in Sweden in which this politico-geograph- 
ical unit has its oldest roots. Andersson takes up the problem of härad names in 
-kind, a problem which has received considerable attention, but which has never been 
satisfactorily explained. From the fact that the oldest attestations of -kind-names in 
Östergötland occur without härad, the author concludes that names in -kind originally 
designated a district. When the kind-district was subsequently divided into hdrad, 
kind- was used as a first component of compound härad names. Only the central 
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portion of the old kind-district was permitted to retain the old district name in uncom- 
pounded form. This seems to be a very plausible explanation. 

Recently Hans Jonsson (1966) has presented a thorough study of five words which 
denote bodies of water: träsk, tjärn, göl, gölpa, and korra (kurr/korr). All of these 
words present etymological difficulties, and Jonsson's etymological explanations seem 
somewhat suspect (space does not permit a detailed discussion here). In his discussion 
of tjárn he shows that broken and unbroken forms exist side by side. 

In conclusion we observe that the results of Sw place-name studies fall into two 
major, inter-related categories: 1) reconstruction of the course, development, and 
history of settlements, which involves attempts to date various types of place names 
on the basis of geographical, geological, linguistic, and archeological evidence, and 
2) substantive evidence for dating phonological, morphological, and semantic change. 
As written records show place names at frequent intervals from a very early date, they 
offer the best source of data for uncovering the course of the types of linguistic change 
mentioned above. This has been the primary reason why Sc philologists have been 
so eager to collect, analyze, and evaluate place-name data. 

Larger monographs of place-name studies generally fall into two main categories 
or a combination of the two: 1) studies of a particular group or type of place name, 
i.e. studies of nature names or settlement names or names which end in a particular 
component (such as studies of names in -vin, -hem, etc.), and 2) studies of all of the 
types of place names which occur in a particular area. 


NORWEGIAN 


3.0 General 


The old masters of Norwegian (Nw) linguistics at the turn of the century were the 
etymologists and Neo-Grammarians Hjalmar Falk (1859-1928), Alf Torp(1853-1916), 
and Sophus Bugge (1833-1907). Their places were gradually taken by such younger 
men as Didrik Arup Seip, Trygve Knudsen, Magnus Olsen, Sigurd Kolsrud, and 
Gustav Indrebg, all of whom had the mother tongue as their primary interest and all 
of whom worked within the traditional framework of historical-geographical lin- 
guistics. In addition to these, Norway developed an active community of general 
linguists, who dealt only incidentally with the mother tongue and made their chief 
contributions either to the study of foreign, even exotic languages, or to linguistic 
theory. There was less contact between these two groups than might have been 
expected, partly because the former group had as their target a native audience, and as 
their disciples the mother-tongue teachers, while the latter group looked outward to an 
international scholarly audience. The organ of the general linguists was Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap (1928-), founded and for many years edited by Carl J.S. 
Marstrander, who specialized in Celtic, with Indo-European as a background, and 
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touched native material only in his extensive work on the older runes and in the 
relations with Celtic in the Viking age. Thanks to the old contacts between the Vikings 
and the Celts, Celtic has been a specialty of several Norwegian linguists: Alf Sommer- 
felt, Carl Hj. Borgstrem, and Magne Oftedal. Hans Vogt has specialized in Georgian 
and other Caucasian languages, Olaf Broch and Christian Stang in Slavic, Knut 
Bergsland in Finno-Ugric and Eskimo-Aleut, Ingerid Dal in Germanic. At the same 
time many of these have made important contributions to the study of their native 
language, e.g. Sommerfelt as editor of Norsk Riksmälsordbok and author of popular 
books on language, or Borgstrem through his textbook in linguistics, Innfering i 
sprogvidenskap (1958), which has brought home to the youngest generation of Nor- 
wegian students some of the concepts of general linguistics. The development has 
therefore been more like that of Denmark than of Sweden, except that there has never 
been a dominant theoretician like Hjelmslev and no tendency to establish a ‘school’; 
but the mother-tongue specialists have remained outside this movement, much like 
the corresponding Swedish scholars. Their chief organ is the quarterly Maal og Minne 
(1909-), which also prints folkloristic studies. 

The special feature that characterizes the Norwegian scene is the national diglossia, 
which expresses itself as a conflict between the adherents of two competing and offi- 
cially recognized written languages which we shall here call Dano-Norwegian (DN) 
and New-Norwegian (NN). These names are chosen to clarify the fact that the former 
continues a tradition of Danish writing in Norway which goes back to the late Middle 
Ages, while the latter is a new language established only a century ago by the deliberate 
language planning of Ivar Aasen (1813-96). The current official names for these two 
varieties of Nw is bokmál (book language) and nynorsk (New Norwegian), which 
officially (but not popularly) replaced the terms riksmäl and landsmäl in 1929. All 
four names are strictly arbitrary and could be applied equally well to both languages, 
which to their adherents are felt as simply ‘Norwegian’. Further details are super- 
fluous here; the interested reader is referred to Haugen 1966a, where the development 
is sketched and exemplified down to the date of writing, with special emphasis on the 
present century. Much of the energy of mother-tongue linguists (and some of the 
others as well) has gone into language planning and even propaganda on behalf of one 
or the other language; and it is clear that in many cases the specific direction of 
research has been slanted by the writer’s stance in the national language controversy. 
Evidence has been sought in the Old Norwegian (ONw) documents or in the modern 
dialects to substantiate a particular view of language development which would 
logically lead to the adoption of one or another language form. While the two lan- 
guages are still neatly distinct (for the most part) in writing, there is not a correspond- 
ing cleavage in speech, except on the part of academic speakers. 

A special concern of Nw linguists has been the tracking down of ‘Norwegianisms’ 
in the Danish writings of Nw authors from the period of political or linguistic union 
with Denmark. The purpose is the inverse of those Fenno-Swedish linguists who are 
on the watch for ‘Finlandisms’ in Swedish: while the Finns wish to suppress their 
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deviations from the motherland tradition, Norwegians wish to encourage them. This 
research was initiated by Didrik Arup Seip in his (1914b) study of the poet Wergeland 
and continued in his books on Danish in Norway (1921), the Norwegianization of DN 
(1933a), and Norwegianisms in Holberg (1937, 1954d). Similar studies have been 
made in the writings of Petter Dass by Alfred Jakobsen (1953), Dorthe Engelbrets- 
datter by Egil Pettersen (1957), and Wessel by Trygve Knudsen (1942). Much of 
Seip’s research was oriented toward showing that DN, although beginning as written 
Danish, had roots in Nw speech; therefore, by encouraging its specifically Nw ele- 
ments, one could make it into a completely national Nw tongue. Supporters of NN, 
like Sigurd Kolsrud and Gustav Indrebg, were committed to taking the opposite view 
and regarding the Nw elements in DN as inorganic. Instead, their emphasis was on 
the rural dialects as linearly and legitimately descended from ONw, with any and all 
Danish elements in them to be regarded as dross and contamination (Beito 1960). 


3.1 Normalization 


In the year 1885, the Ministry of (Church and) Education assumed full control over 
the orthography of the schools by authorizing the seventh edition of Jakob Aars’ 
spelling manual for DN (Retskrivnings-regler til skolebrug). When nationalistic pres- 
sures after 1905 forced two major revisions of the DN orthography (1907, 1917), the 
spelling manuals were simply altered and new editions issued as guides for teachers 
and writers. Although the changes were called ‘orthographic’, they were also morpho- 
logical and included novel word forms as well as inflections. The reforms of 1907 and 
1917 effectively established for DN an orthographic framework that adequately 
reflected cultivated urban Nw speech and visually confirmed its differences from 
Danish. E.g., it restored historically voiceless stops after vowels (bage > bake ‘bake’, 
bide > bite ‘bite’, gabe > gape ‘gape’), and the gemination of final stops after short 
vowels (leg > legg ‘leg’, tak > takk ‘thanks’, hat > hatt ‘hat’). In effect it meant the 
adoption by DN of the orthographic principles established by Ivar Aasen for NN (in 
his Norsk Grammatik of 1864). The reforms of 1907 and 1917 were prepared by ad 
hoc committees including mother-tongue teachers, writers, and linguists (among the 
latter such eminent specialists as H. Falk, A. Torp, D.A. Seip, M. Hægstad, I. Alnæs, 
J. Storm, and A. Western). In 1917 both languages were regulated simultaneously for 
the first time, so that all forms that were pronounced alike in the two were now spelled 
identically. This reform also included a radical respelling of many loanwords, follow- 
ing a principle first applied in Sweden, but now going beyond Swedish practice 
(bureau > byrå, lieutenant > leitnant, but also nation >nasjon, present > presang) 
(Lundeby 1955). There were obvious pedagogical advantages in these reforms for 
children who were having to learn both languages in school (Haugen 1966a:62-102). 

In the reform of 1917 tentative steps were also taken toward a harmonization of 
forms that were structurally different in the two languages. The ultimate purpose was 
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nothing less than a fusion of the two, which some ardently desired for reasons of 
national unity, particularly those who felt that DN was still not adequately Nw and 
that NN was not adequately modern or representative. The method adopted was to 
require or permit certain forms in each language that were drawn from the other, or 
even from such speech (whether rural or urban) as had not been accepted in either 
language. An important example of this was the infusion into DN of the feminine 
gender, especially in the definite article; while these forms were in general use in 
dialects and colloquial urban speech, they had so far been excluded from serious 
writing because they did not exist in Danish. Aasen had adopted the suffixes -i for 
strong nouns and -a for weak nouns (soli ‘the sun’, visa ‘the song’), but most speakers 
used -a for both. In the reform of 1917 it was decided that -a should be the future 
form of the article, and so it was made optional in both languages. Other major 
shibboleths were the restoration of old diphthongs for Danish monophthongs (sten > 
stein “stone”, løs > laus ‘loose’, ø > ey 'island") and the adoption of -a as the preterite 
of weak verbs instead of the er of standard urban speech (kastet > kasta ‘threw’). 

Some of the new forms were readily accepted and quickly became part of the written 
norm, usually in words of an affectionate or homely nature, e.g. ku ‘cow’, kua “the 
cow’; barn ‘children’, barna ‘the children’ (for Da ko, koen, bern, bernene respectively). 
Others aroused extended controversy and were not accepted outside the schools. 
Traditionalists on both sides resented many of the new forms as a ‘vulgarization’ of 
the norms. Renewed pressure for linguistic unification came in the 1930s from the 
Labor Party, which supported a third major reform in 1938. This is still in effect (with 
important modifications in the Textbook Norm of 1959) (see Ny rettskrivning 1938; 
Ny lereboknormal 1959). In this orthography many previously optional forms were 
made obligatory (e.g. feminine suffixes in -a), while new optional forms were intro- 
duced in order to break down still further the barriers between the languages and 
promote their eventual fusion. Opposition to the reform of 1938 was inhibited during 
the German occupation (1940-45), but broke out in full force after liberation. A 
movement for the preservation of traditional DN, approximately as established in 
1917, rallied around the name riksmäl, which its supporters preferred as being a 
‘natural’ language compared with the ‘artificial? government bokmål (Haugen 1966a: 
103-62). 

Against vehement opposition by the traditionalists, whose support came largely 
from the Conservative Party, the government established a permanent advisory 
Language Commission (Norsk Spräknemnd) in 1952, to replace the previous ad hoc 
committees. The opposition centered around the instructions given to the Commis- 
sion, which included a mandate to encourage the fusion of the languages 'on the basis 
of Norwegian folk speech’. The Language Commission; which was broadly represen- 
tative of users and teachers of the language, established a secretariat which advised the 
Ministry on the language form of textbooks (as well as answering inquiries from the 
public). It published a series of pamphlets, and on its tenth anniversary a volume of 
essays on problems of language planning (Hellevik and Lundeby 1964). The effects of 
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postwar urbanization and internationalism were apparent, however, in diminished 
enthusiasm for the NN language and for nationalistic language fusion generally. In 
1964 the Labor government appointed a new committee (often known as the Vogt 
Committee from its chairman, the linguist Hans Vogt) to consider the whole language 
situation and make proposals that would relieve the tensions engendered by the con- 
troversy. In this committee the riksmäl traditionalists were represented for the first 
time, and the report (published in 1966) recommended in effect the abandonment of 
government attempts to fuse the languages. It thereby left the future unification of 
the languages to a natural development under the guidance of a non-political Council 
for Language Protection (Norsk Sprákvernrád), which would replace the Language 
Commission. The report has not been acted upon at the present writing (1969), but 
there can be little doubt that it represents a turning point in the language controversy 
(Haugen 1966a:163—275). 

This controversy has spawned a huge literature, most of which will be found listed 
in Haugen (19662), especially in the Nw translation (1969). A detailed survey of the 
language conflict in the nineteenth century is Burgun (1919-21); a study of the work 
of one of the main figures in the early controversy is Trygve Knudsen's monograph on 
P.A. Munch (1923). A brief survey of the main issues, with important documents, is 
available in Gundersen (1967). A dissertation on the problem by Bleken (1966) 
defends the thesis that the Nw conflict is not between two linguistic communities, as 
in other bilingual countries, but between potential language-reformers and non- 
reformers. He contends that in the discussion the latter have been overlooked, since 
their status-quo position has generally been misjudged as mere reaction. (For a 
critique see Bleken, Næs, and Stigen 1969.) There is no doubt that the Nw situation 
raises serious questions concerning the value of language stability: how much varia- 
tion can a community tolerate? Today writers are dependent for correct spelling and 
grammar on wordlists, some of which are authorized (e.g. Krogsrud and Seip for DN, 
Hellevik 1962 for NN, Aschehoug's lists for both), others not (e.g. Riksmäls-ordliste 
1952-). More extensive lists are Sverdrup and Sandvei (1940, 3rd ed. 1961) for DN, 
Matias Skard (1912, 7th ed. 1962) for NN, and Gundersen (1966) for both. Propa- 
ganda, some of which 1s enlightening, has included a long series of publications from 
the activist DN movement (e.g. by Bjerke) and a number from the other camp, among 
which may be mentioned Sigmund Skard (1963) and two symposia by younger men: 
Malreising 1967 and Kontur og kontrast (1967). 


3.2 Phonology 


The standard handbook of Nw pronunciation has been Alnæs” pronouncing dic- 
tionary, a valuable guide to traditional DN (1910, 2nd rev. ed. 1925), of which 
Berulfsen now has published a complete revision (1969). Alnæs also contributed 
the only available study of sentence intonation (1916) and a guide to proper 
reading (1932). An English presentation of the pronunciation of DN is now 
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available by Popperwell (1963), in which the sounds are described phonetically 
according to the Daniel Jones system and rules are given for their distribution in 
words. Unfortunately this work is innocent of linguistic theory and does not take 
into account such contributions as Borgstrem's pioneer phonemic analysis of Nw 
(1938), which is based on the principles of N.S. Trubetzkoy. A more recent study of 
the Trondheim variety of DN by Vanvik (1966) brings a ‘phonetic-phonemic’ analysis 
which hugs the phonetic ground pretty closely. Vogt (1939) discussed a case of non- 
uniqueness, the problem of whether the retroflex consonants of East Nw [st d 1 n] are 
unit phonemes or clusters (of r + consonant). He has also analyzed (1942) the struc- 
ture of monosyllables. 

The question that has excited the greatest interest among linguists has been that of 
the so-called ‘word tones,’ which Nw shares with Swedish (though the realization is 
different in details). Alnzs described them with musical notes, while Selmer made a 
series of studies based on kymographic recordings, chiefly of the various urban dialects 
(Oslo 1920, Bergen 1921, Stavanger 1927; but Sunnmore 1948). These studies made 
it apparent that the dialects here, as in Sweden, offered virtually opposite melodic 
curves, so that e.g. the Oslo Accent 2 could resemble a Bergen Accent 1. What Selmer 
had not taken into account in his purely mechanical analysis of the curves was the 
temporal relationship of the tone peaks to the stress pulses. When this is considered, it 
becomes clear that Accent 1 is everywhere characterized by a single high or low peak 
in the stressed syllable, which may come early or late according to the dialect, resulting ` 
in either a rising or a falling tone; Accent 2, on the other hand, usually displays more 
than one peak, the first normally later than the peak of Accent 1, resulting in a com- 
plex curve which may be either rising-falling or falling-rising (Haugen and Joos 1952). 
As noted above (2.2), this view has been confirmed and further elaborated by Óhman 
for Swedish (with some but not enough consideration of the Nw material). M. Kloster 
Jensen has contributed several studies to the problem of the ‘tonemes’ (which in this 
writer's opinion should be reduced to a single toneme, Accent 2), esp. the paper in 
which he presents ab. 2,400 minimal pairs (of the type be kene ‘the books’; be kee 
‘the beeches’) (Jensen 1958) and his dissertation Tonemicity (1961), in which he con- 
firms the existence of a large toneless area around (but not including) the city of 
Bergen, using listener tests and minimal pairs. Curiously enough, although Jensen is 
an instrumental phonetician, he does not present a single tone curve picture; his 
methods have been vigorously criticized (B. Ulvestad in Lg 43.790, 1967), but there 
can be no doubt that his mapping of the toneless area is substantially correct. Àn 
attempt by Vanvik to establish a third accent in Nw (1961) was decisively rejected and 
the data given a different interpretation (Borgstrom 1962, Haugen 1963). Borgstrom 
has also analyzed the rules for the application of tones in the Nw pronunciation of 
Latin (1968). Broch showed in two classic articles (1937, 1939) how the tonal differ- 
ence could become morphemically distinctive through the elision of vowels in rapid 
speech. 

More studies of phonology will be found under the section on dialectology below 
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(3.8). The question of a standard pronunciation for NN has been discussed by Olav 
Midttun (1960), but so far there is no pronouncing dictionary; each NN speaker gives 
the letters the pronunciation he would use in his native dialect, the result being a 
spelling pronunciation which has yet to become a living tradition. 


3.3 Grammar 


One of the few original thinkers in Nw grammar was August Western, whose Norsk 
Riksmäls-Grammatikk (1921) remains a classic, not only because it was a remarkably 
detailed descriptive study of DN in his time, but also because he tried to establish new 
principles of grammatical analysis. His chief inspiration, as the preface points out, was 
Jespersen, especially his book Sprogets logik (1913). Western's grammar has been 
described (by Diderichsen) as difficult to orient oneself in; this is due to his division 
of the grammar into a ‘logical part’ and a ‘formal part’. The logical part has some 
similarities to what is now often known as 'deep structure', since it enumerates the 
underlying semantic relationships of the language, and then states the formal expres- 
sions of these. The formal part conversely enumerates the formal expressions and 
states their meanings. For example, the relation of active to passive is treated first in 
the logical part, after which follow the ways in which passive can be expressed (-s or 
auxiliary verb bli, etc.). In the formal part the suffix -s and the auxiliary verbs are 
listed along with their respective meanings (including the passive). The exemplifica- 
tion is largely from written texts, but the emphasis 1s on the spoken standard and the 
attitude is mildly normative. 

Western's deviations from traditional organization were not followed by later 
grammarians. Knudsen in his originally stenciled lecture notes on the case system and 
the pronouns reverted to traditional arrangements (Trygve Knudsen 1941, new ed. 
1967). The emphasis here was not so much on describing the current language as on 
relating it to its history. While Western had limited himself entirely to DN in its 
colloquial form, Knudsen included many forms from NN so that his books became 
an exercise in comparative grammar. This was even more true of the grammars 
published by Olav Nes, which include many interesting and original points of view; 
the first grammar (1952) was only a *word grammar', with syntax to follow, but the 
second (1965) embedded both of these into a complete perspective of the language 
from phonology to stylistics. Influence is apparent from Diderichsen, Borgstrem, and 
other linguists, including Americans, but the work is an original and useful introduc- 
tion to the over-all structure of Norwegian, with special emphasis on syntax. A shorter 
and more entertaining perspective is that which Berulfsen offers in his grammar (1967), 
which so far includes only the parts of speech, not the syntax. 

G. Coward's (1958) grammar of riksmäl differs from the preceding in being primarily 
normative, and in its sharp opposition to the trend that would amalgamate the two 
languages; it normalizes approximately to the spelling norm of 1917 in its most con- 
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servative form, with only some purely graphic changes from 1938. The chief grammar 
on the NN side has been Leiv Heggstad's (1914, 2nd ed. 1931); a small compendium 
by Torvik (1966) is now used in university classes. 

One of the most radical innovations in Nw grammar was an attempt by Flydal 
(1954) to apply glossematic analysis to the corpus of all book titles published in 
Norway in 1952; on the whole the result is merely confusing. Lundeby presented a 
dissertation on the so-called *double definite' in Nw and the other Sc languages (1965), 
a result of the co-occurrence of the preposed adjectival definite article (den store) and 
the postposed nominal article (mannen). The interest of this construction, which 
Lundeby needlessly calls *hyper-definite' (overbestemt), following E. Schwyzer, is that 
in the late Middle Ages it developed in all the Sc languages except Danish. In Norway, 
where it is universal in the dialects, it therefore became an isogloss between spoken and 
written Nw; but it has now penetrated into literary DN very rapidly in the course of 
the last few decades. Finally, we should mention that Diderichsen's syntactical 
principles have been taken up in Norway also by Bruaas (1965), who bases himself 
largely on Erik Hansen (1964 = DANISH, above 1.3) in recommending its adoption in 
the schools. 

Introductory, simplified grammars for foreign learners are Sandvei (1934) in 
German; Steblin-Kamenskij (1957) in Russian; Haugen (1937), Marm and Sommer- 
felt (1943), Berulfsen (1963), and Haugen and Chapman (1964) in English. 


3.4 Lexicology 


The major lexical handbook of Nw is Norsk riksmälsordbok (N RO) (1937-57), which 
in two massive volumes covers literary DN from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the present. The principles used in preparing its definitions are discussed 
in an article by the two chief editors, Knudsen and Sommerfelt (1958). In addition to 
etymologies, pronunciations, and definitions, the dictionary provides abundant cita- 
tions. A corresponding dictionary for NN is appearing under the title of Norsk ordbok 
(1966, first volume A—doktrinzr) and edited by Hellevik; this includes not only liter- 
ary NN but also the dialects. À comprehensive historical dictionary of both literary 
languages is in preparation under the editorship of Dag Gundersen. Unfortunately 
there is no good one-volume desk dictionary of either language; the available ones are 
little more than wordlists intended to establish the spelling and grammatical forms 
(above 3.1). Prior to NRO the most complete and useful dictionaries were bilingual, 
e.g. Brynildsen's Norsk-engelsk ordbog (1892, 3rd ed. 1927) or Norsk-tysk ordbog 
(1926). In recent years have appeared Arakin's Norsk-russisk ordbok (1963) and 
Haugen's Norwegian-English Dictionary (1966b). An important original contribution 
to Nw lexicology is Norsk-dansk ordbog by H. Christiansen and N. A. Nielsen (1955). 
A special kind of Nw glossary is the Fornorskingsordliste by L. Heggstad (1940, 9th ed. 
1963), in effect a DN to NN dictionary, used either for Norwegianizing one's DN or 
for writing NN. 
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There is a dictionary of synonyms by Gundersen (1964). Seip studied the Low 
German loanwords in Nw (1915, 1919), and Aasta Stene the more modern English 
loanwords (1945). Both of these are important contributions to the study of linguistic 
borrowing. A collection by Iversen (1939b) presents loanwords in the dialects, 
particularly in the language of vagabonds and gypsies. 

Word counting in Nw was introduced by Hans Bergersen, who made a relatively 
small word count in order to improve mother-tongue teaching, especially spelling, in 
the early thirties (Bergersen 1935, 1957). The present writer based his American text- 
books in Nw on a very large word count of literary works (Haugen 1942c). Further 
word counts have been made by K. Simonsen, again for pedagogical purposes (1947, 
1953). At present a project (entitled STRIL for ‘Structure in Language’) has been 
organized at the University of Bergen under the direction of Kolbjorn Heggstad, in 
which modern techniques of data retrieval and computer work are being adapted to 
the creation of a word count of the present-day language (Universitet i Bergen, 
Ärsmelding 1965-66: 171-2). 


3.5 Stylistics 


There is no general handbook of style or ‘correct? Nw, comparable for example to 
Wellander in Sweden. The reason for this is clearly the language controversy and the 
consequent rapid changes in taste, encouraged by statesmen and educators, who have 
deliberately planned to reeducate Nw taste. For this reason the main thrust in modern 
Nw style has been away from formality (which is associated with ‘Danish’) in the 
direction of informal speech (which is associated with “Norwegian”). Since the literary 
tradition was less formidable or less cherished than in Denmark and Sweden, it was 
easier to make oral (muntlig) style an ideal, with a resulting liveliness that risks 
becoming banal. The latter is the case with such an elementary set of guide rules as 
Iversen’s books on style(1929a, 1939a), in which the emphasis on native speech forms 
in writing results in a kind of naive simplicism. This tradition is continued in Dale and 
Sandvei (1953). André Bjerke, one of the champions of conservative DN, who is also 
a brilliant user of the language in poetry and prose, has outlined his conception of 
levels of Nw style, according to a scale in which Danish elements are the ‘higher’ and 
native elements the ‘lower’ level (1955, 1962). Linguists of some standing have also 
considered the problem, e.g. Western (1931), but more recently a handbook of usage 
by Finn-Erik Vinje (1968) rises above the controversies to emphasize and exemplify 
the ideals of clarity, correctness, and beauty, values that are a permanent part of all 
good writing. Vinje clarifies the relationship of normative to descriptive linguistics 
and offers his readers sensible guidance on disputed points of usage. On many points 
he refiects ideas and attitudes of Swedish stylists, whose work he has studied with 
profit (above 2.5). 

Both of the early language reformers, Knud Knudsen and Ivar Aasen, were purists 
and sought to eliminate foreign words from Nw writing. Both of them created new 
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words and expressions from native materials in an effort to displace the intruders. The 
tradition has been carried over into modern times by the NN movement, which in 
some respects has tried to emulate Icelandic practice (below 5.5), e.g. in Gjelsvik 
(1938). Oddly enough, Greco-Latin words have been accepted, while Dano-German 
words are still proscribed, though the opposition has relaxed in recent years. Some 
of the NN innovations have actually entered DN as weil, though often with specialized 
meanings, e.g. bunad “folk costume’, høve ‘opportunity’, løyve ‘permit’, or calques like 
kringkasting ‘broadcasting’, fjernsyn ‘television’, syketrygd ‘health insurance’. In 
recent years, especially since World War II, a flood of Anglo-American words has 
entered Nw like every other European language, arousing some concern. Here is a 
cause that could actually command interest in both language camps; a judicious 
consideration of the problem is offered by Hellevik (1961-62, 1963), who notes the 
dilemma resulting from the disjuncture between English sound and spelling: either the 
borrowed words have to be misspelled or mispronounced, since there is a reluctance to 
respell familiar words like team and jeep as tim and jip (although an earlier generation 
did change gear and beef to gir and biff). 

The first general study of literary style in Nw is Willy Dahl’s Stil og struktur (1965), 
which places Nw stylistic trends in their broader European setting; it also includes a 
valuable bibliography. There have been a number of studies of the use of dialect in 
Nw writers, e.g. Trygve Knudsen on Kinck (1927). But the only major contributions 
in the field have been the dissertations of Dale (1950) on Arne Garborg and Olaf 
Oyslebe on Hamsun (1964). Other studies which include stylistic comments are listed 
in Dahl’s bibliography. 

The stylistic phenomena of slang and jargon have been treated in a popular book by 
Marm (1962), A handbook in metrics for NN was prepared by Handagard (1932, 2nd 
ed. 1942), but this has now been completely overshadowed by Hallvard Lie's impres- 
sive Norsk verslære (1967), in which a theoretical introduction is followed by a sys- 
tematic enumeration of more than 2,000 different meters, with a rich exemplification 
from Nw verse in both languages. 


3.6 Language History 


The modern era in the study of the history of Nw was ushered in by Marius Hegstad’s 
(1850-1927) monumental work, Vestnorske maalfore fyre 1350 (1906-42), which was 
published in seven parts, two of which appeared posthumously in 1936 and 1942. 
Vestnorske maalfere had been preceded by the same author's Gamalt trendermaal 
(1899) and Maalet i dei gamle norske kongebrev (1902), two works which exposed the 
developments of the medieval language of Trøndelag. Vestnorske maalføre presents 
an enormous corpus of material excerpted from medieval texts and extends far beyond 
the stated limit of 1350, for material from later texts as well as the modern dialects is 
included. This work is, however, geographically restricted to the western part of 
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Norway, Iceland, and the Faroes, while the eastern portion of the country (Soler, Oslo, 
Smálenene, etc.) is excluded. All of Hegstad’s works are constructed on a rigid Neo- 
Grammarian basis, and comparisons between changes evinced in older texts and 
changes of a comparable nature reflected in the dialects are made at every step. Al- 
though a vast amount of data is presented in Vestnorske maalfere, it is regrettable that 
no index has been provided, and this impressive piece of work must remain as a refer- 
ence work for the specialist. It is a bewildering forest of forms whose pattern does not 
reveal itself until the entire work has been surveyed. The standard ONw reference 
grammar is, of course, Adolf Noreen’s Altisländische und Altnorwegische Grammatik 
(1884, 4th ed. 1923), which the author revised in line with the volumes then available 
of Vestnorske maalfere and C.J.S. Marstrander's Bidrag til det norske sprogs historie 
i Irland (1915). 

In the light of the overwhelming influence which Danish exerted upon Nw during 
the period which he examines, Ragnvald Iversen’s Bokmäl og talemál i Norge 1560— 
1630 (1921, 1932) is necessarily a comparative grammar. Nw phonological and mor- 
phological phenomena are compared and contrasted with corresponding phenomena 
in Danish, and the pattern of Nw usage at the time is thereby revealed. Iversen is ever 
careful to question which forms in the Nw texts represent the actual spoken language 
and which are purely Danish. For example, he notes that Norwegians more often use 
the neut.plur. without an ending than do the Danes, and he concludes that the un- 
marked neut.plur. represents the Nw spoken language. 

In 1914 Didrik Arup Seip (1884-1963) published En liten norsk spräkhistorie 
(1914a) as a brief outline guide of the history of the Nw language, and seventeen years 
later this guide was followed by Norsk sprákhistorie til omkring 1370 (1931). In the 
preface Seip writes that Norsk sprákhistorie, though preceded by Noreen's (1923) 
grammar by only eight years, was necessitated because Noreen had often given 
the false impression that Old Icelandic and ONw were equivalent in many aspects of 
their development and because Noreen had based his work on a limited number of 
texts. Then, too, Seip continues, Hegstad had only managed to cover the western 
portion of the country, while the eastern portion, precisely the one area to which Seip 
gives major attention, had been omitted. Having discussed the changes which took 
place in the language through 1150, Seip then divides the remaining period into two 
geographical and chronological sectors: 1) Trondheim-Bergen 1150-1300, 2) Oslo 
1300-1370, which division reflects the shift of the country's administrative center to 
Oslo and the linguistic innovations which attended that shift. 

The cut-off point of 1370, rather than Hegstad’s 1350, is well taken, for it is after 
1370, not 1350, that the trenchant morphological changes took place which altered 
the picture of the written language almost beyond recognition. Seip gives a clear list 
of the MS sources he has used, and this is one of the text's finer achievements. One 
might say that Seip's grammar is actually a composite of scribal errors which are 
interpreted as sound changes, and Trygve Knudsen (1936) has shown that many of 
Seip's examples of sound change are actually due to misreadings on his part. Never- 
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theless, the majority of these questionable readings were left unchanged in the second 
edition (1955). Seip merely accepted many of his readings on faith from earlier in- 
vestigators without bothering to go to the sources, and these earlier scholars had in 
turn merely accepted readings on faith from critical editions. Such procedure often 
leads to ‘cultural lag’ in linguistics, and one illustrative example will suffice. In his 
Norsk språkhistorie (1931 :262 [1955:326]) Seip dates the analogical replacement of 
ONw e by o in the perf.part. of vera ‘be’ (veret > vore) to about 1300. This dating is 
based on the uncritical acceptance of a form voret in a fragment of Konungs skuggsjá 
(c. 1280), cited from Flom's (1911) edition by Noreen (1923:$498, anm. 7). Seip's sug- 
gestion is echoed by Hoff (1946:8149), who in turn is echoed by Myhre (1952:$131). 
A careful look at the MS would have revealed that voret here can only be a (miswritten) 
form of verda ‘become’ (ONw ordet), since a construction ero....veret is impossible 
and the main MS quite correctly has oróit. All this is merely to suggest that one 
cannot use Seip without great caution. 

Seip's total production comprises an enormous list of articles, and many of the more 
significant of these have been gathered together in Studier i norsk sprakhistorie (1934) 
and Nye studier i norsk sprakhistorie (1954a). Seip is what one might call a fine exam- 
ple of the plenary paleographical interpretation of language history, for he was ever 
ready to propose that a scribal error, or a variant reading (lectio facilior vs. lectio 
difficilior) reflected phonological or morphological change, and he used this approach 
to explain many innovations, such as the loss of d after r and d > t (Seip 1944). Though 
one may sometimes react rather negatively to his approach and results, his over-all 
contribution to Nw historical linguistics has indeed been valuable. 

More recent general histories of Nw are Gustav Indrebe’s Norsk málsoga (1951), 
and Vemund Skard's Norsk spräkhistorie til 1523 (1967). Norsk mälsoga is the only 
attempt to date to provide a complete history of the language. Whereas Hægstad has 
given a thorough investigation of the language in western Norway to c. 1350 and 
Seip has surveyed the language in eastern Norway to c. 1370, there remains a gap 
(c. 1350-1550) of almost two hundred years between the material covered in these 
works and that presented by Iversen in Bokmäl og talemäl. This is precisely the 
critical period when major changes, such as the dissolution of the old case system, 
took place and when written Nw as a national language with literary monuments of 
note was transformed into DN. It is hoped that further work will be done on the 
development of the language in this period. 

Syntax has also been a greatly neglected area and with the exception of a few short 
articles, such as August Western's “Nye streiftog i gammelnorsk syntaks" (1936), no 
extensive work has been done on ONw syntax during the latter portion of the Middle 
Ages (see below 3.7). 

The standard ONw dictionary is still Fritzner's Ordbog (1883-96), but Anne Holts- 
mark has made a valuable contribution with the publication of Ordforrádet i de eldste 
norske hándskrifter til ca. 1250 (1955), and Leiv Heggstad’s Gamalnorsk Ordbok 
(1930) is a competent reference dictionary based on Fritzner. With the publication of 
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Láneordstudier (1915, 1919) Seip provided a Nw equivalent of Marius Kristensen's 
Fremmedordene i det ældste danske Skriftsprog til omkring 1300 (1906 = DANISH). 
As diplomas represent the bulk of textual material we have from the medieval period 
after c. 1300, it is hoped that the long projected dictionary of Diplomatarium Norvegi- 
cum, as well as the Gammalnorsk ordbok now in progress at the University of Oslo 
will soon appear. 


3.7 Philology 


Whereas Norway produced a rich variety of literature during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the period from the fourteenth century to the modern era may 
rightfully be regarded as a twilight zone. In addition to the well known native kings’ 
sagas and chronicles of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we have many Nw rework- 
ings and translations of what may be regarded as the commune bonum of European 
medieval courtly literature. For example, the Old French tale of Floire et Blancefloire 
(c. 1160-1170) was translated into ONw as Flores saga ok Blankiflür (NRA 36, c. 1300- 
1370) at the end of the thirteenth century, and the same tale was translated into 
Swedish c. 1311 (MS-Cod. Holm D 4, c. 1420-1445); we also have a Middle Low 
German translation from c. 1300-1325, as well as Diedrik van Assenede's Middle 
Dutch translation from c. 1250. There is an involved intertwining of borrowing 
among all of these texts: loanwords, constructions, names, etc., which reflect the lively 
give and take of medieval intellectual life and present a nightmare of pitfalls and 
problems for the philologist. After the onset of the Black Death (c. 1347-1350) there 
was a marked decline in Nw literary activity, and practically the only textual material 
from c. 1350-1550 are diplomas and cadastral rolls. The bulk of Nw diplomas have 
been edited and appear in Diplomatarium Norvegicum 1-20 (1847-1915), but the 
editing of some of the earlier volumes was rather carelessly done, and anyone who 
makes use of these texts must do so with care. Meager as this material is in comparison 
with the corpus of Old Swedish texts, it is chronologically fixed and has known pro- 
veniences, thereby enabling us to reconstruct the course of linguistic development. 
As we have noted previously, Nw historical linguists and philologists have left a 
lacuna of some two hundred years (c. 1350-1550) in their histories of the language. 
Why they have done so becomes clear when we survey the paucity of texts available. 
Then, too, there are no critical studies of the material contained in Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum from c. 1450-1550, the period when the language underwent many critical 
changes and came under the influence of the Danish Kanzleisprache. The Icelanders 
received a Bible translation in 1540, which was translated by Odd Gottskálksson 
(1516-56), who, according to legend, worked at his enterprise in the cow house at 
Skálholt in order to stay warm. However, the Norwegians were forced to make do 
with the Danish Bible, and the Norwegians were therefore deprived of a vernacular 
version of the one book which, more than any other, served to determine the later 
development of the Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic national languages. The only 
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major pieces of Nw prose we have from this period are Absalon Pederssan's Dagbog 
(1552-72), which has been edited by Ragnvald Iversen (1963), and Mattiss Størssøn”s 
Den norske kronike, edited by Mikjel Serlie (1962). Both editions were published by 
Det norske sprák- og litteraturselskap, which since 1956 has published critical editions 
of texts from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

At the outset of the period of research under consideration here major philological 
work was done by George T. Flom, who not only edited texts, but also wrote on the 
Latin script in Norway and Nw paleography in general (Flom 1915a and b, 1917, 
1924). Flom (1918) has commented on the Nw portion of Codex Regius 3260, 4? and 
edited (1925) the Borgarting Law as contained in Codex Tunsbergensis (NkS 1642, 4? 
from c. 1320-1350), which has also been commented upon by Gretvedt (1939a). Flom 
(1937) has also edited the general law of Gulathing (GkS 1154, fol.) and commented 
(1930) on a fragment of Konungs skuggsjá (Speculum regale). 

Many older texts have appeared in the publications of Den norske historiske Kilde- 
skriftkommission, which has published the following texts of note: Gustav Indrebo’s 
edition of Sverris saga (1920) and Gamal norsk Homiliebok (1931), O.A. Johnsen's 
edition of the legendary Olafs saga (1922), O.A. Johnsen and J. Helgason's Olav den 
hellige (1930-41), and Ludvig Holm-Olsen’s Konungs skuggsjá (1945). 

Photographic facsimiles appear in the series Corpus codicum norvegicorum medii ævi 
(fol. ser. 1950-, qv. ser. 1952-). 

Gustav Indrebø (1927b, 1929) has commented on the language of cadastral rolls 
from the sixteenth century, one of the main sources of information about the language 
during that period, and shows how Danish steadily gained the upper hand. E. Vágslid 
(1930) has reviewed the language of medieval legal letters, and Marius Hægstad (1934) 
has commented on the five different hands at work in the MS of Pidreks saga, which 
was written c. 1250 by a Norwegian in Bergen on the basis of Low German verses and 
tales brought to that city by Hanseatic merchants. 

Some of the most important philological work in recent years has been done by 
Per Nyquist Gretvedt. Gretvedt has attempted to fill in the lacuna left by Hzgstad's 
omission of material from eastern Norway. Gretvedt (1938) has given a survey of 
some of the most significant features of diplomas from southeastern Norway from 
c. 1300-1350. Some of these features are younger u-umlaut; u >0 7 and a 2 in 
weakly stressed position; vowel harmony; monophthongization of the Common Sc 
diphthongs; y > iu before rd, rt, I; tl ll; kn gn. He then (1939b) surveyed the 
linguistic relations between southeastern Norway and Bohuslán and concluded that 
this area represented a transitional area, a fact indicated by previous scholars. Having 
outlined the distinctive features of the medieval language of this area, he then com- 
piled a tripartite work in which he subjected the textual material from Borgartings lag 
(Ostfold, Vestfold, and Telemark) and the Oslo area to a detailed philological inves- 
tigation. The three parts of this work are: 1) Lydverket i lovhåndskrifter fra Borgar- 
tingslag 1300-1350 (19392), 2) Studier over målet i lagmannsbrev fra Oslo 1350-1450 
(1948), 3) Skriftspråktradisjon ved Hallvardskirken og Mariakirken i Oslo 1350-1450 
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(1954b). Throughout these works Gretvedt stresses the differences between the spoken 
and the written language, and his major thesis is that the written language failed to 
keep pace with the rapid changes in the spoken language. Therefore, Grotvedt 
asserts, the written language became a fossilized relic which was not readily compre- 
hensible and, accordingly, it fell into disuse. Such a theory finds little empirical 
support, and one should stress the fact that Danish influence post c. 1450 was the main 
cause for the abandonment of a Nw written language. Then, too, when the changes 
reflected in letters from c. 1450 are compared with developments in the dialects, it 
becomes obvious that, had it not been for the onset of the use of Danish as the domi- 
nant Kanzleisprache, southeastern Nw probably would have developed into a written 
language similar to that now spoken in the dialects in Vestfold, Ostfold, and Akershus. 
Grøtvedt says next to nothing about syntax, and M. Nygaard’s Norrøn syntax (1905, 
reprinted 1966) and Hjalmar Falk and Alf Torp's Dansk-norskens syntax (1900) 
remain the standard works in this area, but both are outdated in view of the philologi- 
cal work completed subsequently. Grøtvedt (1954a) has also investigated letters from 
Vestfold c. 1400 and reasserted his thesis on the gap between the spoken and written 
languages. 

The only comprehensive survey to date of Nw paleography is D. À. Seip's Paleografi 
in Nordisk Kultur (1954c). This volume includes a complete listing of ONw and Old 
Icelandic MSS and resumés of the paleographic features (ligatures, abbreviations, new 
graphemes, etc.) found in the individual MSS. It is an indispensable reference manual 
for the philologist and reflects greater care in composition than some of Seip's earlier 
works. Here Seip makes greater allowance for the influence of English scribal practice 
on the development of Nw script than he does in Norsk sprákhistorie, and he makes 
frequent references to Wolfgang Keller's Angelsdchsische Paleographie (1906). Seip 
appears to regard the difference in usage of b-d as a Nw development, but this feature 
must be due to insular practice. It is, however, doubtful that Old English influence 
swept the country at once; it must have penetrated different areas at different times, 
probably having its effect wherever and whenever a scriptorium was formed around 
an English cleric. The proof of English influence is reflected in architecture, for the 
oldest stone churches in eastern Norway, as well as in Trendelag, bear the imprint of 
Anglo-Saxon influence. One migbt do well to compare the plans of the Norwegian 
cloisters and priories with those in East Anglia before one draws any hard and fast 
conclusions about the extent of English influence on the development of Nw script. 


3.8 Dialectology 


The work of Ámund B. Larsen (1849-1928) spelled the beginning of the modern 
period of research in Nw dialectology (Seip 1929, Iversen 1929, Hoff 1950). Strictly 
speaking, only his last great work, Sognemälene (1926), falls within the limits of our 
period. The first portion of Sognemälene consists of an introduction in which Larsen 
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discusses the problem of the proper graphic representation of the phones in various 
dialects in Sogn and describes their geographical and dialectal relationships. In 
phonological matters Larsen was influenced by the Rousselot school of phoneticians 
in Paris, as well as the phonetic studies of J. A. Lundell in Sweden. Larsen attempted 
to provide an adequate graphic representation for each phonetic (allophonic) variant 
in the Sogn dialects. He noticed that each cardinal sound has a wide latitude of varia- 
tion and that, accordingly, it was sometimes difficult to distinguish between minute 
variants within this latitude (Larsen 1926:41). The core of Sognemdlene consists of 
tabular lists of words from the various dialect areas in Sogn; the citation form for each 
word is the ONw equivalent of the dialect variant. The amount of dialect information 
in Sognemälene has been considered so extensive by Norsk målførearkiv (NMA) as to 
make a modern synopsis of the dialects in this area unnecessary. 

The dialect work of Larsen’s greatest contemporary, Marius Hegstad (1850-1927) 
was limited to a few articles, for Hegstad’s major accomplishments were careful, 
exhaustive analyses of older Nw dialects as they are revealed in medieval texts. In his 
two major works, Gamalt trendermaal (1899) and Vestnorske maalfore (1906-42), 
Hægstad sought to reveal dialect features in Nw, Faroese, and Icelandic before c. 1350. 
His main corpus consisted of medieval texts composed in various dialect areas. 
Hegstad attempted to relate the various dialect features revealed in these texts to 
corresponding features in the modern dialect areas where the medieval texts had been 
composed. Hzgstad’s procedure was, of course, somewhat circular. Having isolated 
dialect features (variants) in medieval manuscripts, he then asserted that these variants 
bore witness to sound changes. He matched these variants with corresponding 
variants in a dialect area which was the same as the provenience of the medieval text. 
From this he concluded that a sound change had taken place in the medieval period. 

In some cases, however, variants in medieval texts simply lacked equivalents in the 
modern dialects. The classic instance of this was the lack (older texts) vs. presence 
(modern dialects) of so-called younger u-umlaut in Trendelag. A scholarly debate 
over this discrepancy arose between Larsen and Hegstad after the publication of the 
latter's Gamalt trendermaal. The Larsen-Hægstad debate clearly exposes one of the 
essential tenets of the earlier period of Sc dialectology. Generally speaking, Sc dia- 
lectologists believed that isolated dialects conserved linguistic features long after they 
had been lost in the national language (written or spoken), and this was the prevailing 
view throughout Europe at the time. This static view, while essentially correct, some- 
times led to the erroneous conclusion that older texts could be localized on the basis of 
dialect material alone. True enough, dialects often preserve older variants, but 'the 
present area of a form may even fail to include the point at which this form originated. 
It is a very naive error to mistake isoglosses for the limits of single linguistic changes. 
The results of dialect geography tell us of linguistic borrowing’ (Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language, 1933:480). 

Though D.A. Seip was not primarily a dialectologist (1915), he also applied the 
variant hypothesis to dialect geography and in his history of the Nw language (1931). 
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In a series of articles Seip attempted to relate variants in medieval texts to equivalent 
variants in the modern East Nw dialects (1934, 1954b). Seip uncovered evidence for 
variants in medieval southeast Nw which he used to ascribe features of Old East Nw 
to ONw. However, Seip appears to have dated many phonological changes too early. 
Subsequent research has shown that the state of affairs in modern southeast Nw dia- 
lects by no means confirms the existence of all of the Old East Nw features Seip 
claimed to have uncovered. For example, in her study of the dialects of the eastern 
Oslofjord (1946), Ingeborg Hoff has shown that the dialects in this area do not essen- 
tially deviate from ONw as it was recorded in the rest of the country (see also Kolsrud 
1932). These dialects have undergone the oldest sound changes (u-umlaut, breaking, 
etc.) in the normal West Sc manner. Seip contested this view (1949), and his objections 
produced a response from Ingeborg Hoff (19492). 

Ragnvald Iversen (1882-1959) produced the first work on the syntax of one dialect 
(1918). Under the direction of Larsen and Hegstad a number of monographs de- 
scribing the phonology of a particular dialect began to appear. Thus Nw dialectology 
embarked upon a monograph era similar to that which had been launched in Sweden 
by the publication in 1877 of Adolf Noreen's Fryksdalsmálets ljudlära. The format for 
the Norwegian monographs was nearly the same as that used in the Swedish mono- 
graphs. ONw or Old Icelandic forms were cited as base forms from which dialect 
variants were derived; as: ONw steinn > dial. sten. Sound changes were couched in 
the traditional terms of the nineteenth century and the categories of changes were 
arranged according to traditional grammatical principles; i.e. according to the order 
of elements in the word and paradigm grammars of the standard handbooks. Though 
these descriptive monographs were sometimes called grammars, they were hardly 
grammars in the true sense of the word, for they were only concerned with phonology. 
Morphology and syntax were rarely discussed. 

The principal works of Olai Skulerud are prime examples of such descriptive mono- 
graphs. Other examples are as follows: Helga Horne on Aksent og kvantitet i Vaagaa- 
maalet (1917); Vilhjelm Riksheim, Ljodvoksteren i Vefsnmaalet (1921); Mikjel Sørlie, 
Hedalsmálet (1943); Halvor Dalene, Lydverket i Solumsmølet (1953). Skulerud’s 
dissertation, Telemaalet i umriss (1918), discussed the historical and geographical 
background, as well as the phonology, of the conservative dialects of eastern Telemark. 
His most distinguished work was Tinnsmaalet (1922, 1938), the most exhaustive 
description of the phonology of a Nw dialect to date. Skulerud had originally planned 
Tinnsmaalet as a four part work. Only the first part, /jod/zre (phonology) has so far 
been published. The final three parts, morphology, texts, glossary, were left in manu- 
script. The wealth of material in Tinnsmaalet is somewhat inaccessible, as an index has 
never been published for the first two volumes (one is available at NMA). Skulerud's 
work on Nw dialects was not restricted to Telemark alone, and he published several 
monographs on other dialects (Norderhov 1926, Adal 1927). 

In 1920 Marius Hegstad was succeeded in the chair of professor of the Nw language 
and dialects by Sigurd Kolsrud (1888-1957). Sixteen years later Kolsrud founded 
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NMA and initiated the systematic collection of Nw dialect material. During the years 
1931-41 he directed work on the Norsk ordbok (Hellevik 1966). In addition to writing 
descriptive monographs of the type mentioned earlier, Kolsrud also wrote an impor- 
tant article entitled “Nokre overgangar i indre Austlandsmäl” (1927), in which he 
attempted to show that the dialects of the inner portion of East Norway had originally 
been related to the dialects of the Midland. Kolsrud also published a concise survey 
of Norwegian dialects, Nynorsken i sine málfere (1951) which, together with Larsen's 
Oversigt over de norske bygdemaal (1897, 2nd ed. 1948), are the only general surveys 
of Nw dialects to date. Larsen’s Oversigt contains one map, but Kolsrud’s Nynorsken 
i sine malfore is completely devoid of maps, and in this respect, as well as in clarity of 
presentation, Hallfrid Christiansen’s unfinished Norske dialekter (1946-48), which 
contains a number of maps and tables of dialect variants, is by far the best general 
introduction to the study of Nw dialects. 

Both Kolsrud and Larsen divided Nw dialects into two major groups, East and 
West Nw, with a secondary peripheral group called North Nw. Kolsrud suggested 
that the distinctive features of vowel balance and metaphony served to demarcate 
these major dialect areas, while he employed older administrative boundaries to 
demarcate smaller dialect areas. 

In 1951 Kolsrud founded the Norwegian Dialect Atlas of which he served as a 
director until 1957. Work on this atlas is presently in progress at NMA, though the 
atlas has still to appear in print. 

Other dialectologists who have distinguished themselves are O.T. Beito, Hallfrid 
Christiansen, and J. Reitan. Reitan (1906) described the phonology and morpho- 
logy of his native dialect in Aalen, as well as the supra-segmental features of dialects 
in Trendelag (Reitan 1910), a problem to which he later returned in his doctoral 
dissertation, Nytrendsk ordforkortning og betoning (1922), in which he treated 
the problems of apocope, metaphony, and circumflex accent. Reitan also described 
the phonology and morphology of dialects in Tynnset (1926), Vemdal (1930), and 
Roros (1932). The latter is perhaps the best Nw description to date of an urban speech 
community. Røros, an important mining community, was founded in 1644, and 
speakers from various dialect areas were attracted to this area to work in the mines. 
In Rørosmålet Reitan retraced the history of the settlement of this community and 
attempted to unravel the strands of the phonological systems which had been fused 
together. Reros has preserved some phonological features, such as unmonophthon- 
gized au, which have been lost in the surrounding area, and the study of this dialect 
has thus provided valuable insights for the reconstruction of phonological develop- 
ments. 

O. T. Beito, who succeeded Kolsrud as professor in 1958, has been chiefly interested 
in morphology and syntax. He has written on the feminine r-declension in R-bøygning 
(1942), in which he presents a wealth of dialect material. The corpus of the material 
he presents could have been considerably clarified by the use of maps. Nevertheless, 
this work is the first extensive study of a morphological problem since Aasen. Beito 
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has also written on gender shifts in Genusskifte i nynorsk (1954), and he has presented 
an extensive description of the phonology, morphology, and syntax of his native Valdres 
dialect in Valdres-mälet (1958b). He has also been interested in the simplification and 
mixture which results when dialect speakers come in contact with the standard lan- 
guage and has described these phenomena as represented by speakers from different 
age groups in a study of the conservative dialect of Hallingdal (Beito 19582). Most 
recently Beito has provided an invaluable research aid with the publication of Norske 
málferetekster (1963), which contains representative dialect texts in phonetic and 
normalized script from the whole of the country. 

With the publication of an article entitled, “Phonologie et géographie linguistique" 
(TCLP 4.228—34, 1931), N. S. Trubetzkoy apparently became one of the first linguists 
to advocate the application of phonemic theory to dialectology. As a brief excursus 
we may here note an interesting chapter in the history of modern linguistics. The 
Prague School, founded in 1928, did not adhere to the phonological principles which 
had earlier been laid down by Adolf Noreen, but rather to the views of the Polish 
linguist, Baudouin de Courtenay. Consequently, few of the leading Swedish linguists 
in the 1930s accepted phoneme theory as formulated in Prague School terms. For 
example, note the eminent Swedish linguist Bjórn Collinder's (1938) rejection of 
phoneme theory as cited by Trubetzkoy in his Principes. This pernicious rejection on 
the part of Swedish linguists soon cut them off from active participation in the develop- 
ment of structural linguistics during the 1940s and 1950s and probably serves to 
explain why they have failed to apply structural approaches in dialect research. How- 
ever, such a rejection was not made by Nw and Danish linguists and dialectologists. 
Two years after his article appeared, Trubetzkoy's suggestions were put into practice 
by Hallfrid Christiansen (1886-1965) in her doctoral dissertation, Gimsøy-målet, 
fonologi og orddannelse (1933), which has been characterized as ‘the work of a pioneer 
seeking to bring new points of view and material’ (Haugen 1948). Indeed, Gimsoy- 
málet, which presents a synchronic and diachronic structural analysis of a dialect in 
Lofoten in northern Norway, was regarded as revolutionary when it appeared. Sigurd 
Kolsrud, ever a traditionalist, regarded the synchronic portion as superfluous (1952), 
though this is the very section which formed the basis for her epochmaking explana- 
tion of apocope. In Norske dialekter (1948:193-4) she gave an account of apocope in 
which she showed that in dialects in which apocope was less extensive the very supra- 
segmental and analogical conditions existed which her critics had dismissed as purely 
theoretical. Hallfrid Christiansen has also made a systematic collection of dialect 
material from northern Norway, and this material, presently located at NMA in the 
form of c. 80,000 dictionary slips, was intended to appear as a Northern Nw dialect 
dictionary, but this plan has never been realized. In Ranvzringsdialekten (1966) she 
described a southern North Nw dialect area which has recently become an industrial 
center. This dialect, which has eastern Nw features, may be designated as the most 
northerly of East Nw dialects. Hallfrid Christiansen (1954) objected to Kolsrud's and 
Larsen's division of Nw dialects into two major (East-West) groups and proposed a 
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four-way division into East, West, Trendelag, and North Nw dialects. Though several 
objections can be raised to this division and the criteria upon which it is based, it 
seems quite sound in terms of historical and linguistic facts. Perhaps it is best to 
embrace a compromise with the suggestion that Trøndelag be regarded as a transi- 
tional area between North, East, and West Nw dialect areas. Hallfrid Christiansen's 
research not only spanned dialectology proper, but also word geography, historical 
linguistics and place-name studies. In reality she never strictly adhered to any one 
school of thought and was often entirely eclectic in methodology, selecting the ap- 
proach which seemed best to serve her purposes and thereby achieved some out- 
standing results. 

One of the ancillary sciences to dialectology is experimental phonetics, a field that 
was developed in Norway by E. W. Selmer, who also made significant contributions 
to dialectology. Selmer has investigated apocope and circumflex (1930), vowel 
balance and tonemicity in the dialect of Tynnset (1950), and tonemicity generally 
(1954). These studies offer a firm basis for the objective description of the phenomena 
in question, for they contain kymographic pictures which provide new insights as to 
their acoustic nature. Selmer has also employed the so-called tonhöjdsmätare which 
had been developed by E.A. Meyer, who introduced experimental phonetics to 
Sweden in Uppsala, to measure shifts of tonal peaks. Bilert Mo (1923) also employed 
experimental phonetic techniques to describe the nature of the musical accent in his 
native Rindal dialect in Nordmøre. 

Dialect research in Norway has often been conducted by provincial school teachers 
who are either intimately familiar with or native speakers of the dialects spoken in the 
areas in which they teach. Their expert knowledge of the dialects they describe makes 
their work invaluable, though it may often lack technical polish. Examples of such 
works are: Eilert Mo, Todalsmaalet (1922), and Lars L. Søreide, Nordfjordmålet 
(1930). Technically speaking, one of the best of such studies is that by Hans Rypdal 
(1919) in which he describes a dialect in Romsdal, though he also presents data from 
other dialects in the area. In addition to monographs on the phonologies and mor- 
phologies of individual dialects by provincial teachers, mention should also be made 
of the ever growing number of dialect dictionaries which they have compiled. Exam- 
ples of such works are: Ola J. Rise, Opdalsmäl (1933), Hans Reynolds, Porsgrunns- 
maal (1952), Ludvik Enmo, Ordliste til mälet i Budal i Ser-Trendelag (1957), Ole 
Brávoll, Vestfoldmál (1963), and Johan Hveding, Häleygsk ordsamling (1968). 

Provincial teachers have often been extremely helpful in collecting and contributing 
dialect material to the various dialect archives in Norway. For example, the present 
author was astounded when he received over 250 responses to his questionnaire 
recently distributed by NMA. Thus, in recent years both NMA and the dialect archive 
in Bergen, founded in 1924 and presently attached to Institutt for Nordisk Filologi 
(— INF), which houses collections of material collected by, among others, Per 
Thorson and Gunnvor Rundhovde, have grown enormously. 

The principal Nw journals for the dissemination of dialect information are Maal og 
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Minne (Oslo 1909-) and Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap (Oslo 1928-). An index 
of articles published in MM from 1909 through 1960 is found in vol. 52 (1961). Older 
texts and more popular accounts of dialects have appeared in Syn og Segn and Fram 
da frendar, as well as in the various so-called bygdebøker, parish histories, which are 
devoted to local history and folklore. Then, too, several articles have appeared in 
Den norske turistforenings årbok; representative examples are: R. Iversen, “Litt om 
Trendermál" (1930), D. A. Seip, “Romsdalsmälet” (1933b), O. T. Beito, “Mal og namn” 
(1939), Per Tylden, “Sognemälet” (1944), D.A. Seip, *Serlandsk" (1954b), but these 
articles rarely offer new material. 

As we have mentioned earlier, the application of modern linguistic methods to 
dialect problems was not altogether neglected by Nw dialectologists during the initial 
stages of the development of phoneme theory. Nevertheless, although these methods 
were applied in the area of general linguistics and in investigations of foreign lan- 
guages, they were not ordinarily applied in Nw dialectal studies. Before discussing 
some recent advances in synchronic descriptions, we should mention the more tradi- 
tional studies by Per Thorson and Einar B. Skánlund. Skánlund has made a detailed 
study of the Salta dialect in Saltamalet (1933) in which phonemic oppositions, though 
not so termed, are brought out by means of minimal pairs, e.g. sóu sg. (sheep) vs. sóu pl. 
Nevertheless, Skänlund’s work is essentially traditional in scope. Thorson's Målet i 
Nordaust Ryfylke (1929) is distinguished by his careful attention to detail and his 
solid understanding of phonetics. These attributes are also revealed in his investiga- 
tion of the affrication of velar consonants (Thorson 1954). 

In Skjetvemalet (1946), a study of a dialect area in Østfold, Ingeborg Hoff discusses. 
some instances of phonemic merger, but this work is otherwise couched in traditional 
terms. Further information about dialects in Ostfold is provided by Reidar Myhre in 
Vokalismen i Iddemálet (1952) in which he discusses the second major dialect area of 
Ostfold and its relationship to neighboring Swedish dialects. This work, too, falls into 
the category of traditional monographs, and Myhre has often merely uncritically 
accepted many of Ingeborg Hoff's explanations in her earlier work (Hoff 1946). In her 
description of the dialect of Numedal (1949b) Ingeborg Hoff has taken the further 
step of proposing a reconstruction of an older state of the dialect. Ivar Skre has 
described the dialect of Fana, a neighboring parish to Bergen, in Fanamälet (1957) in 
which he establishes the phonemic inventory of the Fana dialect, as well as of the 
dialects in the surrounding area, and presents them in tabular form and on maps. 
Gunnvor Rundhovde (1964) has made an extensive survey of the dialect of Hamre in 
Nordhordland, wherein distinctions are made in terms of age groups and local varia- 
tions with phonetic inventories for each. The oldest speakers were shown to have 
thirteen vowel phonemes and three diphthongs, while the youngest have but nine. 
Cases of loss and merger are discussed extensively in this work which definitely ranks 
as one of the finer accomplishments of recent work in Nw dialectology. It is one of 
the few works in which the relation between phonemic and phonetic presentation is 
determined purely on phonetic grounds, given knowledge of contrast. 
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On the morphological level, Kjell Venás has treated the conjugation of strong 
verbs in the dialects in a traditional manner in his doctoral dissertation, Sterke verb i 
norske malfore (1967). Venas has undertaken the enormous task of investigating the 
inflectional variations of all the strong verbs in the language, but he has seldom re- 
ferred to Swedish or Danish developments when doing so might have provided the 
correct explanation. For example, in his discussion of the /-less forms of bli, an 
analysis of the Swedish material would have shown that bi probably spread to Eastern 
Norway from Central Sweden and that bli>bi is due to its frequent occurrence in 
weakly stressed position. Nevertheless, when used with caution, this work should 
serve as a valuable reference manual for future research. 

Recent interest in dialect syntax has been stimulated by O.T. Beito, while Einar 
Lundeby (1965) has described the development of the use of the double definite with 
substantives from the ONw period through the modern dialects by making use of 
ballads, as well as dialect material. 

Another study in which linguistic differences are described in terms of age groups is 
Anders Steinsholt's Målbryting i Hedrum (1964), which was written as early as 1938. 
Steinsholt has shown that urban folk speech has had greater influence on dialect 
speakers than the standard language. A brief study of the colloquial speech in the 
industrialized urban area of Odda in Hardanger has been made by Mikjel Sørlie 
(1959). Here it is shown that, although influence from Bergen speech is clearly dis- 
cernible on the phonological level, morphological and syntactic features are firmly 
rooted in the local dialect. This suggests that Albert Dauzat's (Les Patois, 1927 :49— 
55) thesis that syntax and morphology, in that order, are least susceptible to external 
influence is correct. Andreas Bjerkum (1968) has reviewed the speech of a new indus- 
trial area in Ardal in Sogn and indicated important differences in speech between 
various age groups and recent settlers vs. native inhabitants. 

Scholars who have applied structural methods have devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to suprasegmental features. In an extremely informative article Magne Oftedal 
(1952) has convincingly shown that Accent 1 in the umlauted comparative must be 
secondary. Einar Haugen and Martin Joos (1952) have investigated tone and intona- 
tion patterns. They have divided the sentence into stress measures and rejected word 
accent. Irina Efremova, K. Fintoft, and H. Ormestad (1965) have conducted phonetic 
experiments and shown that many East Nw informants were able to determine the 
presence of Accent 2 after having heard the first mora of stressed syllables. Haugen 
(1954) has studied the musical accent of the dialect of Oppdal in Trendelag and estab- 
lished phonetic conformity between circumflex accent and Accent 1. For other studies 
see the account above (3.2). 

The phonetician Arne Vanvik (1966) has made a phonetic-phonemic analysis of the 
speech of Trondheim in which he maintains that vowel quality is distinctive in long 
syllables. Vanvik's interpretation of Trondheim speech, based on his own idiolect, 
and a recent study by Even Hovdhaugen (1967) of the Venabygd dialect are the only 
full-scale structural descriptions of Nw dialect phonology to date. The only attempt 
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at a comparative structural study of the dialects is by Haugen (1942a). Haugen (1942b) 
has also made a structural analysis of the clusters s//t] and suggested an explanation 
for their coalescence in the dialects. Finally, Kenneth Chapman has attempted to 
explain the many linguistic similarities between West INw dialects and Insular Nordic 
(Icelandic, Faroese, and the remnants of Norse found on Shetland, the Orkneys, and 
the Hebrides ("Norn*)) in his dissertation, Icelandic-Norwegian linguistic relationships 
(1962). He weighs and considers the two theories that have often been advanced for 
these similarities: dependent vs. independent development, and concludes that the 
former has the greater explanatory power. His analysis is presented in structural 
terms, but a number of errors have vitiated his conclusions. Nevertheless, his basic 
thesis must be taken into account as one explanation of the striking similarities 
between these areas. 

In 1931 the Nw linguists Seip and Selmer spent a semester in the United States 
gathering materials on Nw dialects in exile. None of their work has been published, 
but the task of investigating the emigrant dialects was undertaken by Haugen, a pupil 
of George T. Flom, who had pioneered in this field. Haugen's studies were summed 
up in The Norwegian language in America (1953) and Bilingualism in the Americas 
(1956). His recordings of American Nw speech are preserved in the language archives 
of Indiana University and in the archives of the Scandinavian Program at Harvard 
University. 

In summary we can conclude that Nw dialectologists have generally been concerned 
with descriptions in traditional terms of the morphologies and phonologies of specific 
dialects or dialect areas. They have not, at least to the extent that their Swedish 
colleagues have, turned their attention to word geography and the use of dialect data 
in the solution of historical problems. However, unlike Swedish dialectologists, they 
have begun to apply modern descriptive methods to dialect investigations. They have 
not made extensive use of maps to illustrate the distributional patterns of dialect 
phenomena. Bandle (1967) has shown the possibilities by his mapping of terms for 
domestic animals in Norwegian, Faroese, and Icelandic. The increased use of maps, 
together with further application of modern methods, seems to be the area in which 
future work needs to be done. For further details the reader is referred to critical 
surveys by Haugen (1948), Bandle (1962), and Hoff (1968). 


3.9 Place Names 


The modern era of place-name research in Norway began with the work of Oluf Rygh 
(1833-1899), whose major contribution was the planning, writing, and editing of the 
monumental work, Norske Gaardnavne (1897-1936). During his lifetime Rygh 
managed to publish or prepare for publication three and a half volumes plus the 
introduction to this series. The series had been proposed in the Norwegian parliament 
in 1878, and eight years of collecting material passed before the first volume appeared 
in 1897 (Indrebø 1927a). After Rygh's death in 1899 the editing of the series was taken 
over by, among others, Rygh's brother, Karl (1839-1915). With the publication of an 
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index in 1936 the series was finally completed. Norske Gaardnavne is the main source 
of information about Nw place names. Rygh’s introduction (1897) is, in terms of 
clarity of presentation and the wealth of material presented, absolutely essential 
reading for anyone embarking upon the study of Nw place names. Norske Gaardnavne 
served as the model for Danmarks Stednavne and the Swedish series of volumes of 
place names from particular areas (above 2.9). 

After Rygh the most distinguished student of place names in Norway was Magnus 
Olsen. Building on Rygh’s work, he devoted himself particularly to the study of 
theophoric place names. In his first major work (1915) he presented evidence con- 
cerning pagan cults in the Nw place names. In his next study (1926), available in 
English translation (1928), he worked his materials into a coherent account of the 
social history of the pre-Christian era. In a detailed study of the place names of Land, 
a community in eastern Norway (1929), he uncovered one layer after the other as he 
proceeded backward in time to the oldest level of settlement, using linguistic, topo- 
graphic, and textual evidence. Olsen’s ingenious interpretations of individual place 
names and his discussions of methodology are embodied in a series of shorter articles, 
some in Arkiv and others in Maal og Minne. His early Stednavnestudier (1912) presents 
interpretations of individual place names in a format that might be useful as a refer- 
ence guide for the beginning student. 

Norske Gaardnavne was also an important source of information for the place-name 
research of Alexander Bugge (1870-1929), and this is particularly noticeable in his 
important study, ^Tingsteder, gilder og andre gamle midtpunkter i de norske bygder” 
(1920). The importance of place names in uncovering cultural history has also been 
the subject of a number of articles by Anton Espeland. Many other place-name 
scholars have followed in the footsteps of Alexander Bugge and Magnus Olsen in 
making important contributions to the study of the history of religion and local 
institutions in the light of place-name evidence. Among such scholars Halvdan Koht, 
Asgaut Steinnes, and Gustav Indrebo are particularly worthy of mention. 

Morphology in place names has been discussed by Arnfinn Brekke in his study of 
the use of prepositions (1918). 

Much has also been written about nature names, a type of place name left largely 
uninvestigated by Rygh. Leiv Heggstad has written on field names in Hordaland 
(1925) and Gustav Indrebø has collected all the names in a single community with the 
help of the school children (1921), while Erling Eriksen has written on names in the 
province of Troms (1931). The place names of the Norwegian colony on the island of 
Man have been the subject of a long article by Marstrander (1932), and the name of 
Trondheim was the subject of acrimonious debate in the early 1930s (Indrebø 1930, 
Kválen 1931). 

The main source for articles on Nw place names is the journal Maal og Minne, which 
had Magnus Olsen as its first editor. In 1921 a place-name archive (Norsk stadnamn- 
arkiv) was founded in Oslo for the collection of place-name material (MM. 1927). 
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The archive is now located at Oslo University at Blindern and is under the direction 
of Per Hovda. 

The most accessible introduction to and survey of Nw place-name research through 
1939 is that written by Magnus Olsen in Nordisk kultur (1939). 

The post-war period saw the steady growth of interest and research in place-name 
studies in Norway, and major contributions were made by a younger group of scholars. 
For example, Olav T. Beito has written about outfarms (1944), while Per Hovda has 
been chiefly interested in river names (1966). In Norske fiskeméd (1961) Hovda has 
discussed a neglected type of place name. The word med (ON mid) means ‘fishing 
bank’. Each man determined his personal fishing bank in the local bay by taking 
sights (also called mió) from prominent geographical features on the shore-line, and 
the fishing bank took its name from these features. Interestingly enough, this method 
of determining fishing banks was probably common to all Sc countries, and it is 
practiced even today in Shetland. In Stadnamn på Voss (1949) Leiv Heggstad has 
analyzed the place names of a particular area, as does Sigurd Dahl Midttun in Stad- 
namn i Ardal i Sogn (1958), as well as Lars Ekre in Stadnamn frä Midt-Jotunheimen 
(1960). In a series of studies Eivind Vágslid has proposed etymologies of place names. 
In the most recent of these he presents a detailed investigation of names in -alde (-old, 
-elde) and -ivle (1958, 1963). 


FAROESE 


4.0 General 


As the smallest literary language community in Scandinavia the Faroe Islands tend to 
be overlooked, even inside Scandinavia. This neglect is augmented by its political 
dependence on Denmark, which for a long time looked on the Faroese (Fa) as colo- 
nials destined to be completely Danicized. This was indeed the opinion of Svabo, the 
eighteenth-century investigator of Fa; nevertheless he did yeoman work in rescuing 
the language: he transcribed its precious ballads from the Middle Ages and made its 
first dictionary. Today, however, Fa is taught in the schools as the first language, 
alongside the Danish of the central government. The first grammarian to call atten- 
tion to Fa was Rasmus Rask, who included it in his 1811 grammar of Icelandic and 
(mistakenly) sketched it as a dialect of that language (Skärup 1964:3). Fa was firmly 
established as a distinct language by the creation in 1846 of a historically-oriented 
orthography, the work of V. U. Hammershaimb. After him, the chief native linguists 
have been Jakob Jakobsen (1864-1918) and Christian Matras (1900—), who have made 
numerous contributions to the exploration of Fa. Matras was the only professor of 
Fa, having held this position at Copenhagen since 1951; in 1965 he transferred to 
Tórshavn, where a chair was established for him at the new Faroese Academy (Fróó- 
skaparseti). Since 1952 a scientific journal has been published annually by the Føroya 
Frööskaparfelag under the title of Frööskaparrit (13 vols. by 1964), in which articles on 
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the Fa language are included. In Copenhagen an irregular series of Færoensia has been 
published since 1943 by Selskabet til Udgivelse af feroske Kildeskrifter og Studier. 

As the following account will show, the present generation of scholars in Fa includes 
a number of non-native speakers, who have been drawn to the study of the language 
by its unique form and fate. One of these is the German Otmar Werner, who has 
performed a signal service to scholarship by summing up in Orbis (1964a, 1965) the 
entire body of Fa linguistics. The present survey is heavily indebted to him; readers 
wishing a fuller account should turn to his articles. 


4.1 Normalization 


There is no official norm of Fa, but we may regard the dictionary of M.A. Jacobsen 
and Christian Matras (1927-28) as having established the prevailing norm. This 
represents the end result of a long discussion of principles, in which V. U. Hammers- 
haimb and Jakob Jakobsen were the main participants. Jakobsen tried to modify 
Hammershaimb's norm in the direction of spoken Fa, but with little success (Jakobsen 
1957:23—54). The written norm is in many respects fashioned after Icelandic, though 
Fa pronunciation is even farther away from Old Norse than is Icelandic. The reason 
for the success of an etymological norm is the usual one of its supralocal nature, Fa 
being dialectally very diverse: besides, as pointed out by O'Neil (1964), it reflects more 
adequately the morphophonemic structure of the language. Hammershaimb also 
had in mind its visual resemblance to the other Nordic languages (Werner 1964a:487). 
The spelling problems thereby created for Faroese children are reflected in the list of 
*1000 difficult words’ by J.P. Sigvardsen (1962). Danish continued to be virtually the 
sole language of school instruction until 1912; in 1938 Fa was put on an equal footing, 
and in 1948 (when home rule was established) 1t became the chief language. The 
development of Fa orthography has been discussed by Christian Matras (1951, 1954) 
and Lockwood (1956). The most complete survey of its history is that of Djupedal 
(19642). 


4.2 Phonology 


The standard transcription of Fa in phonetic symbols was invented by Jakob Jakobsen 
and presented in 1891 in his (and Hammershaimb’s) Fzresk Anthologi, from which it 
was adapted for the first edition of Jacobsen and Matras' dictionary (1927-28). Lock- 
wood created a new transcription on the principles of the JPA (1951) and gave it 
general currency in his English textbook of Fa (1955). While Naert (1958) called for a 
narrower transcription, Matras in the second edition (1961) of his dictionary moved 
in the opposite direction by employing only a broad, supposedly phonemic transcrip- 
tion, keyed to a phonetic description in the introduction by Jergen Rischel. Rischel 
has continued his work on Fa in the first and so far only spectroscopic analysis (1964), 
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in which some of the vowels are diagrammed. A kymographic study by Selmer (1924) 
established the absence of word tones in Fa, a result confirmed by Martin Kloster 
Jensen (1961) through the use of listening tests. 

Most of the interest shown in Fa phonology by other non-Fa scholars has been 
devoted to organizing the rather unusual vowel system according to some set of 
general linguistic principles. This began in 1949 with the attempt by M. Bjerrum to 
apply glossematics, resulting in an extreme reduction of the vowel phonemes which 
took into account not only their phonetic quality but also their morphophonemic 
alternation (so that e.g. /6/ was identified with /ou/ because they alternate in related 
grammatical forms). In 1960 she applied a similar technique to the consonants as 
well, as did Skárup (1960). American structuralist theory rejected morphophonemic 
alternation as a basis for phonemic interpretations, e.g. in C.F. Hockett’s criticism of 
Bjerrum (/JAL 18.92-4, 1952) and in Chapman’s (1962) and Werner’s (1963) analyses. 
Finally, O’ Neil (1963a, 1964) has applied generative principles, with results that show 
extensive agreement with the historical and orthographic systems of Fa. S. Anderson 
(1969) has analyzed rule ordering in the Faroese (and Icelandic) vowel system. 

The short monophthongs are easily analyzable as forming a symmetrical seven-vowel 
system (3 + 3 +1) containing /i y u-+e ø o 4- a/; Bjerrum's analysis into six (1960:40) 
is erroneous, as is Chapman's identification of /y/ (orthographic 24) as /o/ (1962:131). 
The evidence for the seven-vowel system is neatly displayed in Rischel (1964:107-9). 
The major problem is the relation of these to the long vowels, which tend (as in 
English) to be diphthongal and are not easily identifiable with their short counterparts 
in a one-to-one relationship, as in most other Sc languages. There are thirteen long 
vowel nuclei and they can be divided into either opening Jee øø oo ea oa/ or closing, 
with either a front-unrounded glide /ij ej aj oj uj/ or a back-rounded glide /yw uw ow/. 
(For a slightly different notation see Rischel 1967-68.) If one includes loanwords, an 
jaa/ may be added. But how one relates these depends entirely on the importance 
one attributes to morphological information in the solution of phonological problems. 
The same applies to the consonant system, in which Werner (1963) has considered the 
role of aspiration and devoicing in Fa and concluded (contrary to this writer's 1958 
analysis of Icelandic — see ICELANDIC) that voiceless aspirates are phonemic. He 
has also accepted the questionable notion that vowel quantity, not consonant quan- 
tity, is phonemic (contrary to Hreinn Benediktsson's analysis of Icelandic — 1963d 
IcELANDIC). These problems are still open to discussion and further research. 


4.3 Grammar 


A grammatical survey by Krenn (19402) is little more than a German translation of the 
standard Fa grammar by Jákup Dahl (1908). Lockwood's /ntroduction (1955) is 
an original work and admirably suited for learning Fa, although (or perhaps because) 
it is entirely traditional in its structure. The phonology is thin, but the coverage of 
inflections and syntax is entirely adequate for the beginner. The book concludes with 
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a short reader and a glossary. There have been virtually no monographic studies of 
the grammar of spoken Fa, which often differs widely from the restorations of the 
literary language. One such study is Hamre’s analysis of the genitive (1961), which 
shows the extent to which this ‘lost’ case actually exists in speech and in modern 
writing. 


4.4 Lexicology 


Fa was fortunate in getting an early start on the collection of its vocabulary by the 
massive dictionaries of J.C. Svabo (1746-1824), which are only now being edited for 
publication by Matras. Svabo’s glossary to the ballads was printed in 1943 and the 
first volume of his great dictionary appeared in 1966. The entries are in a virtually 
phonemic transcription and are provided with grammatical information as well as 
translation into Danish and Latin (see review by Haugen in ScS 40.159—63, 1968). 
M.A. Jacobsen and Chr. Matras prepared the first modern dictionary in 1927-28, 
with pronunciation, grammatical information, and translations into Danish. The 
aims of the dictionary were practical and its approach normative, since one of its 
functions was to demonstrate the viability of Fa as a literary language. The second 
edition (1961) was greatly expanded in coverage and somewhat less puristic. Among 
the scholarly needs are a dialect dictionary, an etymological dictionary, and dic- 
tionaries from other European languages into Fa. This last need is to some extent 
met by J. av Skaröi’s Danish-Fa (1967) dictionary and J. vió Ánna's dictionary (1961) 
of Fa replacements for Danish words, but its goals are puristic rather than lexical 
(see below). 


4.5 Stylistics 


Although a modest literature has sprung up in Fa since the turn of the century, with a 
number of able writers, there is not yet any study of stylistic problems. Fa speech is 
strongly Danicized, as one might expect, and in attempting to create a worthy lan- 
guage of literature most of the effort has been aimed at replacing the Danish words 
with native ones, often created on the model of corresponding Icelandic words. An 
interesting analysis by Djupedal (1964b) of the language in Schróter's 1823 translation 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew demonstrates some of the problems faced by Fa writers 
when they attempted themes that went beyond the requirements of everyday conversa- 
tion. The folkloristic, chiefly ballad, texts that had previously been almost the only 
Fa writing provided no adequate replacements for the well-inculcated Danish voca- 
bulary. This was to come only with Hammershaimb and his followers, who have step 
by step ‘purified’ the language as far as this can reasonably be expected. The activity 
has been intensified since Fa became a school language. In 1937 a society called 
Feroya Málfelag published a list of occupational names; in 1944 one Hanus vió Á put 
out a list of postal terms. In 1960 Jóhannes av Skarói published a list of administra- 
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tive and governmental terms. Å really massive attack on the problem was the "un- 
Faroese-Faroese’ dictionary of Jógvan vió Anna which began appearing in 1961 and 
purported to give good Fa equivalents for the commonly used Danish words. The 
author's admitted model was a similar *un-Norwegian-Norwegian' dictionary by 
Knud Knudsen in 1881. While the point of view is unrealistically puristic, the book is 
useful for its many citations of older literature. Meanwhile the Fa authorities have 
succeeded in gaining for their countrymen a complete Bible, which appeared in 1961, 
after the New Testament of 1937. 

A first attempt at a structural analysis of literary style is O’Neil’s study of a poem 
by Djuurhuus (1963b). 


4.6 Language History 


The most extensive survey of Old Fa morphology and phonology to date is that by 
Marius Hægstad in his Vestnorske maalføre fyre 1350 II:2/2 (1917:63-173). In lieu 
of early textual material, Hægstad turned to more modern texts in an attempt to 
reconstruct the language of the earliest period, and, accordingly, many of the forms 
he cites are hypothetical. On the basis of comparison with older Norwegian sources, 
Hægstad derived Fa from southwest Norwegian. Håkon Hamre (1941) has investi- 
gated u-umlaut in Fa and concluded that Fa originally had u-umlaut, which was later 
lost due to influence from Danish in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and then 
reintroduced from the ‘genuine’ provincial speech in which umlauted forms had lived 
on from the earliest period. Hamre’s theory has been criticized by Gun Widmark 
(1959 :315-16), who contends that the fluctuation between umlauted and unumlauted 
forms is due to reciprocal influence between Norwegian and insular Nordic, and she 
suggests that Fa consistently reacted against unumlauted forms. Hamre has also 
investigated Fa in the early modern period in Færøymålet i tiden 1584-1750 (1944) in 
which he attempted to date the various distinctive phonological developments, such 
as affrication, which serve to set Fa apart from standard Danish and Icelandic. Hamre 
showed that most of these changes must have taken place quite early, though it 
remains an open question whether or not they took place during the Middle Ages. 
One of the difficulties Hamre encountered was the nature of his corpus, which is so 
overladen with Danicisms that it is often hard to distinguish between Fa and Danish 
forms. For example, if we find Horn ~ Hodn, Hottn, then we know, on the basis of 
the modern dialects, that the latter are Fa while the former is Danish. As early as 
1924 Marius Kristensen had shown that innovations such as lenition, affrication, 
Verschärfung, loss of initial h, and certain vocalic mergers, do not mark Insular Sc 
alone, but comprise a larger West Sc area. Kristensen had also discussed peculiarly 
Fa phonological and morphological features in his Folkemaal og Sproghistorie (1933). 

In addition to his review (1946a) of Hamre’s Færøymålet, Pierre Naert (1946b) wrote 
an article on the phonotactics of distinctive Fa changes such as p >h; pn, tn kn; 
m > w before I, n, r; rn > dn. Arguing that the last change had not taken place over 
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nn, Naert subsequently (1956) reinvestigated the shift rn >(r)dn. Matras (1952) has 
taken up the subject of Fa Verschärfung (cf. Olc bru and Fa brugv) which is compara- 
ble to Verschärfung in Proto-Sc and Gothic (cf. Olc tveggja, Gothic twaddjé and 
Crimean Gothic ada). This topic has recently received a thorough investigation by 
Harold Roe (1965). Matras (1953) has also studied the change fn > dn (kófna > kód- 
na). Synchronic-diachronic studies of weakly stressed final vowels in Fa have been 
made by Bengt Hesselman in Huvudlinjer (1948-53), Hagstróm (1961, 1967), and 
Werner (1964b). Matras (1960) has compiled a short historical phonology in Færøsk 
sprog. Amundsen (1964) has made a first attempt to order the rules of development 
of the vowel system. 

One of the classical problems of the historical development of Fa has been that of 
whether these innovations are attributable to contact with other Sc languages, pri- 
marily Norwegian. Chapman (1962) has argued that the many similarities between 
Fa and Western Norwegian dialects are to be explained in terms of later sustained 
contact, rather than parallel developments. 


4.7 Philology 


Our main sources of knowledge of the Fa language from c. 1250 to the Reformation 
are diplomas and legal texts from this period, few of which have been preserved. Much 
of this material has been collected and edited by Jakob Jakobsen in Diplomatarium 
Færoense (1907), and C. Bærentzen has published a collection of legal documents in 
Ældre Love og Bestemmelser om Landboforhold paa Færøerne (1911) in which the 
author presents a thorough introduction to legal terms and glosses. In his monu- 
mental work, Vestnorske maalføre fyre 1350 II:2/2 (1917:63—4), Marius Hægstad has 
given a list of medieval Fa texts. In view of the paucity of sources our knowledge of 
the language during this period is necessarily limited, and it is not certain whether any 
of this material actually represents Fa or Norwegian as written by Fa scribes. On the 
basis of vowel harmony, u-umlaut, and other phonological criteria Marius Kristensen 
(1925) has asserted that hand 2 in Hauksbök (post 1300) may represent a Fa scribe who 
lived in Norway. It has also been suspected that Lund 12, a legal codex written before 
1314 in Bergen, was composed by a Fa scribe. M. Sørlie has attempted to confirm 
this assertion in his thorough study of this manuscript, Færøysk tradisjon i norrønt mål 
(1936a), in which he goes so far as to assert that the scribe was a cleric from Sandoy. 
In a short article (1936b), Sarlie has attempted to identify persons associated with the 
most important Fa codices, and he has summarized his results in “Biskop Arnes lov- 
bok, Eit færøsk bokverk frå midalderen" (1938). Jón Helgason (1951, 1952) has inter- 
preted the barely legible Fa glosses and additions to the legal text, Stockholm 4to 
Nr. 33. J. Agerholt (1959) has studied the sources, as well as the language, of Saue- 
brevet, one of the most famous of Fa texts, which Hakon Magnusson had composed 
for the Faroes in 1289. From the sixteenth century on we are in possession of a 
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number of texts and diplomas which reveal Fa under a layer of Danish graphemic and 
syntactic features. A collection of documents and letters from the sixteenth century 
has been published by Evensen under the title: Savn til føroyinga segu i 16. eld (1908— 
14), which forms a supplement to Diplomatarium Færoense. Anton Deen (1938) has 
published with commentary a number of previously unpublished diplomas from the 
period 1534-1639. From 1584 onward we have Jordebeger og jordebogsregnskaber, 
from 1614+ Lagtingsprotokoller, from 1655+ Vártingsprotokoller and from 1722* 
Matrikelboker, none of which have been published. 

The most extensive post-Reformation and pre-modern sources for Fa are the monu- 
mental manuscripts of Jens Cristian Svabo (1746-1824). His collections of Fa ballads 
(kvedi), which have their roots in the Middle Ages and reflect older stages of the 
language, are of interest to the linguist and the literary historian alike. Christian 
Matras has published Svabo's collection of kvædi from 1781-82 as Svabos færøske 
visehaandskrifter (19392). Jón Helgason has made a detailed study of these and other 
kvædi in “Den eldste optegnelse av færøiske kvad" (1924). Matras has published J. H. 
Schrøters optegnelser af Sjurdarkvedi (1951-53), and he has also edited the most 
extensive collection of Fa ballads to date in Føroya kvædi, Corpus carminum Færoen- 
sium a Sv. Grundtvig et J. Bloch comparatum (1941—54). M. Serlie has made a philo- 
logical investigation of an early transcription of ballads from Sandoy in Om målet i 
Johannes Klemensens kvedeoppskrifter (1966), and he has shown that some dialectal 
features (e.g. ø > e) have subsequently been lost in this area. 


4.8 Dialectology 


Although the Faroes and Iceland were largely settled by the same peoples, Icelandic 
has few dialectal variants, while Fa presents an entirely different picture, with wide- 
spread and distinctive dialect cleavage. This distinction between Iceland and the 
Faroes may be due to the fact that, while Iceland had a more or less standard written 
language throughout the Middle Ages, the Faroes did not. Another reason may be 
the quite different nature of Faroese settlement, which is typically in fishing villages, 
while that of Iceland was on isolated farms. The average Faroese is often in doubt 
as to ‘correct’ spelling and usually writes the standard language with an admixture of 
features from his own dialect. To date no extensive, systematic survey of Fa dialects 
has been made, and there is no dialect atlas of the islands. Roughly speaking, the 
main dialect areas are: 1) southern Streymoy (including Hestur and Koltur), 2) 
Tórshavn, 3) Suóuroy and Sandoy, and 4) the northern islands, particularly Fugloy 
and Svínoy. Erik Petersen's (1934) unpublished examination paper constitutes the 
first modern dialectal survey with maps and a discussion of variants. The Austrian 
scholar Ernst Krenn attempted to describe some of the major dialectal differences in 
“Isländische Sprachfärbungen und föroyische Mundarten" (1940b), but his description 
is filled with inconsistencies and unreliable information. Hagström (1967) has made 
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a detailed study of the dialect geography of the final weakly stressed phonemes in 
an effort to determine the extent to which /i/ and /u/ have merged. Hagstrém is careful 
to make allowance for place, generation, speech situation, phonemic environment, 
grammatical category, and influence from the written language. His detailed maps 
are the best dialect maps to date of the islands. He also comments briefly on the 
effects of this merger on the morphological system. Wayne O’Neil (1963a) has made a 
preliminary survey of Fa dialects in which he applies a transformational approach. 
O’Neil’s paper is little more than an argument for the explanatory adequacy of genera- 
tive phonology, but this article, together with his “Faroese vowel morphophonemics” 
(1964), will surely prove useful as methodological guides for future investigators. 

Thus, though the whole gamut of modern methods has been applied to the study of 
Fa dialects and though specific problems have received scholarly attention, there is at 
present no definitive over-all view of Fa dialects, nor even a detailed introduction of a 
more fundamental nature. 


4.9 Place Names 


Due to the lack of an extensive corpus of older place-name material, Fa place-name 
studies have generally been conducted on a synchronic-comparative basis. Hægstad 
(1917:168—70) showed that many Fa place names had counterparts in southwestern 
Norway, the presumed Urheimat of Fa. In his doctoral dissertation, Stednavne paa 
de feraske Norduroyar (1932), Matras investigated the place names of the six north- 
eastern islands in the first systematic survey of Fa place names. In a shorter study, 
“Papyli i Foroyum” (1934), Matras addressed himself to the problem of whether or 
not traces of the early Celtic monks were to be found in place names, such as 
Papurshálsur, and concluded that such names were found in the Faroes, as well as in 
Iceland and in the Gaelic-speaking areas of the OSc possessions in the British Isles 
(Shetland, Orkney, the Hebrides, Man). Matras has also presented a survey of Fa 
place-name studies in Nordisk Kultur (1939). The Swedish scholar K.G. Ljunggren 
(1955) has written on Kirkjubøur and Törshavn and, by adducing parallels outside the 
Faroes, he concluded that Torshavn was originally the harbor for the main, formerly 
heathen, settlement at Kirkjubøur, later superseded by a Christian settlement. Ljung- 
gren (1956) has also collected and written on the names of two parishes in an attempt 
to discover the naming systems of Fa. With the aid of place-name evidence Matras 
(1957) has shown that some of the Fa settlers may have come from Rogaland, Sogn, 
and Hordaland in Norway, and he has discussed the original meaning of Faroe and 
shown that it must be derived from fær ‘sheep’ (Matras 1959). M. Nolsøe (1959) has 
investigated names in -inga and shown that many names with this ending were former- 
ly names in -enda. Matras has taken up the subject of Celtic place names in the Faroes 
in Some Celtic words in Faroese place names (1956b), which is a summary of his earlier 
investigations of this subject. He showed that the place-name element, argir- < érgi 
‘outfarm,’ is identical to Celtic aigre which has a similar meaning and that this place 
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name is found throughout the British Isles wherever Norsemen had settled. Matras 
(1963) has recently shown that four nature names, Fjallió Mikla, Ain i Dal, Millum 
Fjaróa, and Uró Mans, are examples of types of place names which are found not only 
in the Faroes, but also in Iceland, the Shetlands and the Orkneys, and in western 
Norway, as well as 1n the Gaelic speaking areas. He suggested that this construction 
was due to a common Sprachgefühl in the areas in which such forms are found. 


ICELANDIC 


5.0 General 


The founding of the University of Iceland at Reykjavik in 1911 with Bjórn M. Olsen 
as its first professor of Icelandic (Ic) provided a solid base for the development of a 
native Ic linguistics. Prior to this time most of the active scholars were either non- 
Icelanders or Icelanders residing abroad, primarily in Copenhagen, where the great 
collections of Ic manuscripts were to be found. The last half century and particu- 
larly the period since World War II (when Iceland became independent, in 1944) has 
seen the founding of important lexicographical institutions and the develop- 
ment of a generation of scholars who have made basic contributions to our under- 
standing of Ic. Among these may be mentioned Alexander Jóhannesson, Halldór 
Halldórsson, Bjórn Guófinnsson, Jakob Benediktsson, and Hreinn Benediktsson. Of 
those who remained abroad we should mention primarily Stefán Einarsson at Johns 
Hopkins, Jón Helgason in Copenhagen, and Sveinn Bergsveinsson in Berlin. Ic has 
excited a lively interest on the part of non-Icelandic scholars from the days of Rask to 
the present, but usually only as an incidental part of their studies of the old language, 
variously known as Old Icelandic (Olc) or Old Norse (ON). 

The Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Iceland publishes a series devoted to 
Ic studies, including linguistics, under the title of Studia Islandica—Islenzk fræði 
(1937-). Since 1959 six volumes of a linguistic journal entitled Lingua Islandica— 
Islenzk tunga have been published. The sponsor of this journal is Félag islenzkra 
freda, which holds regular meetings with lectures and discussions on Icelandic topics, 
including linguistics (H. Benediktsson 1965a). A collection of linguistic essays by Ic 
scholars appeared (1964a) under the editorship of H. Halldórsson. In the summer of 
1969 an international conference on Nordic and General Linguistics was held at 
Reykjavik on the initiative of H. Benediktsson. 

Within the circle of Sc languages Ic holds a special position because of its extra- 
ordinary retentiveness of grammar and lexicon, one so great as to have misled Rask 
into thinking it was the mother tongue of all Sc. While it can be shown that Ic has 
changed extensively in pronunciation, the change has been sufficiently systematic so 
that a small set of spelling conventions (esp. the use of accents on the vowels) has 
preserved its virtual orthographic identity with Olc. At the same time Ic has developed 
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its own resources so that it has become a fully modern language with only a minimum 
of lexical borrowing, and with virtually no dialectal variation. Among the reasons 
cited for these developments are the relatively late settlement, the literary tradition, 
geographical isolation, and inner cohesion (Hermannsson 1919). 


5.1 Normalization 


An official orthography for Icelandic schools was not adopted until 1918, the year of 
Iceland’s home rule (within a union with Denmark) (J.A. Jónsson 1959). In its 
essentials this followed an orthography adopted in 1897 by the Society of Journalists, 
after more than a century of discussion among teachers and students of Ic. Two points 
of view clashed in this discussion, the etymological as represented especially by Rasmus 
Rask and the phonetic as represented especially by Bjórn M. Olsen. The problem was 
essentially how far modern Ic could or should go in adopting Olc spellings which 
reflected obsolete phonemic distinctions, e.g. y/y vs. i/i, é vs. je, simple vs. complex 
vowel before ng, z vs. s, pt vs. ft, gt vs. kt, single vs. geminated consonant before 
consonantal affixes, and -r vs. -ur. The orthography of 1918 represented a compromise 
which was not acceptable to teachers and professors of Ic, among whom Alexander 
Jóhannesson and Siguróur Nordal were the most notable. Through their influence 
a new orthography was established in 1929, which in all essentials is still in effect, 
though of course individual authors are free to depart from it (e.g. Laxness continues 
to write complex vowels before ng : saung for sóng ‘song’, leingi for lengi long). In 
this orthography morphemic (and therefore etymological) considerations have largely 
prevailed over phonemic ones, so that e.g. /je/ is written é except after g and k (sér 
‘sees’ vs. ger ‘do’, ker ‘vessel’), and /i/ is written y if there are umlaut-related stems 
containing ú or jó (býður ‘offers’ from bjóða vs. bíður ‘waits’ from bida). The dis- 
advantages for learners of this orthography are held to be outweighed by the support 
it gives to the morphological structure; at the same time it reduces the gap that might 
otherwise arise between modern and old Ic and enables the modern Icelanders to 
read their medieval literature with greater ease than any other European people. B. 
Guófinnsson wanted to go still further and establish a standard pronunciation based 
on the orthography (1947). 


5.2 Phonology 


The first, and still useful, comprehensive treatment of the modern Ic sound system was 
by Jón Ofeigsson in an introduction to Blöndal’s Ic-Danish dictionary (1920-24: 
Xiv-xxvii). After consultation with Jespersen and Hægstad he devised a system of 
transcription which was used throughout the dictionary. Stefán Einarsson, who also 
had worked on the dictionary, became Kemp Malone's informant for the latter's 
highly idiosyncratic and impenetrable study of Ic phonology (1923). Einarsson went 
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on to pioneer in the application of instrumental methods to Ic, presenting two sets of 
kymographic analyses, chiefly dealing with quantity and voicing (1927, 1931). Later, 
as a professor of Ic (and English) at Johns Hopkins he made many contributions to 
Ic studies, including his indispensable manual Icelandic (1945), in which a transcription 
resembling that of Ofeigsson is used. Further painstaking analyses of the sounds 
were made by Sveinbjórnsson (1933) and Kress (1937). Bergsveinsson applied the 
methods of phonometric analysis, as developed by E. Zwirner, in his dissertation on 
the intonation patterns (1941). Basing himself on two recordings of his own reading, 
he carefully measured the pitch and quantity of the utterances in order to find the 
linguistically relevant units. He embodied the conclusions in a transcription which 
may be called phonemic, though he did not use this word. In 1952 Malone presented 
the first consciously phonemic interpretation of the Ic sounds (revised in 1953). A 
lively discussion of this topic ensued, with Haugen (1958, 1962), H. Benediktsson 
(1959, 1963d), Bergsveinsson (1960), and Steblin-Kamenskij (1960) as the chief con- 
tributors. As usual in such discussions, the solutions differed according to the theoreti- 
cal presuppositions of the participants, since there was no longer much question about 
the phonetic data involved. In 1967 the first application of generative methods was 
undertaken in a Harvard dissertation by Sigrid Valfells. The result is an analysis 
which in some degree recapitulates the historical development of the sound system. 

Ic has a consonant system in which aspiration and voicelessness play a large part; it 
has been extensively discussed whether preaspiration should be interpreted as a 
feature of the following stops or as an allophone of /h/ (Haugen 1940, 1958). In 
stressed syllables vowel length is inversely correlated with consonant length, as in 
Faroese, Norwegian, and Swedish; the problem is whether one should regard one of 
these as phonemic, with the other allophonic (H. Benediktsson 1963d, adducing a 
morphological criterion, favors phonemic consonant length, or rather gemination). 
In Faroese, the vowel system offers problems in the relationship of the monophthongs 
with the diphthongs; in addition to this Ic has short diphthongs, which makes a mono- 
phonemic interpretation virtually mandatory, though they can easily be decomposed 
into short vowels plus glides. Since historical /u/ has been fronted to /y/ and /y/ has been 
unrounded to /i/, the old phonetic relationship of umlaut vowels no longer holds; in 
fact, Icelanders have trouble keeping y and y apart from i and i, since the phonetic 
distinction is gone and only a morphophonemic relation is left (which does not always 
solve the problem, e.g. with the word skrytinn ‘funny’ which can also be spelled 
skritinn). 

A handbook of descriptive and historical phonology for beginners was prepared by 
A. Böðvarsson (1953). 


5.3 Grammar 


There is no major Ic grammar that is based on scientific research with the application 
of modern methods. Kress (1963) is an attempt in this direction, but hardly fulfills 
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one's expectations. For native learners there are two textbooks by Halldórsson, one 
presenting phonology and grammar (1950) and the other syntax (1955), both intended 
as practical handbooks for the schools. The syntax of dependent clauses is analyzed, 
with historical and linguistic commentary, by H. Matthíasson (1959). 'There are 
similar texts for foreigners, e.g. S. Jónsson (1927) and Glendening (1961) in English, 
Blóndal and Stemann (1943) in Danish, Eskeland and Stefánsson (1963) in New- 
Norwegian. But the major volume for anyone who wishes to study Ic is Einarsson 
(1945), in spite of some slightly archaic usages. 

There are few studies of specific grammatical problems. A. Jóhannesson has col- 
lected and analyzed compounds (1929). A type of compound which is highly pro- 
ductive and characteristic of Ic was first studied by Einarsson (1952) and given the 
name of mannskratti-compounds (mannskratti ‘wretch of a man’, lit. *Àman-wretch"). 
Einarsson's analysis of this as an inverted compound was corrected by Grónke (1961— 
62). Grónke has also written a dissertation at Góttingen on Ic diminutives (1954). 
Stur has considered the Ic infinitive in -i (1962). 

An early modern Ic grammarian, Runólfur Jónsson, has been analyzed in an Ameri- 
can dissertation by Ann Royal Arthur (1964). 


5.4 Lexicology 


Ic is blessed with one of the best dictionaries in Scandinavia, the result of more than 
twenty years of devoted labor by Sigfüs Blóndal and his wife Bjórg (Blöndal 1920-24: 
Vii-xiii). Not only is it comprehensive in coverage, but it is also detailed and accurate 
in the information it gives on meanings and usages, with an abundance of citations. 
While it includes a number of loanwords, it puristically marks some of them as 
‘unacceptable in writing’. A supplement edited by H. Halldórsson and J. Benedikts- 
son appeared in 1963; in this were included many of the new technical terms created 
in modern times, as well as other words appearing in books printed since 1920. At the 
University of Reykjavik a project is under way for a complete dictionary of the Ic 
language from 1540, the date of the first Ic printed books, down to the present; the 
director is Jakob Benediktsson (1955). A monolingual Ic dictionary has been prepared 
by Árni Böövarsson (1963) in a handy one-volume format. Several bilingual dic- 
tionaries have appeared, largely based on Blöndal: Lejstróm, Magnusson, and Jans- 
son's Islåndsk-svensk ordbok (1943, 2nd ed. 1955), Berkov's Islenzk-rüssnesk orðabók 
(1962), Boots’ Islenzk-frönsk orðabók (1950), Víglundsson and Lehmann, Islandsk- 
norsk ordbok (1967). 'The only Ic-English dictionary (by Zoéga 1904, 3rd ed. 1942) is 
hopelessly inadequate and out of date. 

A comprehensive if somewhat erratic etymological dictionary is available in A. 
Jóhannesson's massive work (1956) printed in Berne. An important study of loan- 
words in the printed literature of sixteenth century Iceland by Westergaard-Nielsen 
(1946) shows how Ic might have been if the purists of the eighteenth century had not 
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gotten to work on the language. A word count to assist the makers of textbooks in 
spelling was made by A. Sigurdsson (1940). Slang is a grossly neglected field, and 
only a non-Icelander like Oscar Jones (1940a and b) has so far ventured to tackle it. 

A specialized but significant field of lexical study is that to which H. Halldórsson 
has devoted himself, the collection and explanation of proverbs and idioms (1954, 
1958). Most recently he has begun publishing a dictionary of current expressions 
(1968). 


5.5 Stylistics 


In the late Middle Ages and early modern times Ic was subject to extensive outside 
influence, chiefly from Danish. A movement sprang up in the eighteenth century to 
purify at least the written language from these elements, a movement which had 
rather more success than similar ones elsewhere. The attention paid to Ic by foreign 
scholars like Rask added to the pride of Icelanders in their tongue, and the dream of a 
restored independence made the preservation of pure Ic a political necessity (Her- 
mannsson 1919, Helgason 1954). The methods used are the usual ones of giving old 
words new meanings (simi ‘thread’ > ‘telephone’) or making up new derivatives and 
compounds, often calqued on foreign words (pota ‘jet’, framleidni ‘productivity’); and 
if a loanword is unavoidable, adapting it (to the point of unrecognizability) to the Ic 
sound system (bil! ‘automobile’, berkill ‘tubercle’). The problem of getting new terms 
accepted has often been crucial; several words have been tried out before one was 
accepted, and in some cases the old words carry on, at least in spoken Ic (Halldórsson 
1964b). Some authors, especially in the last generation, have broken with the more 
extreme form of purism (e.g. bórbergur bóróarson, H. K. Laxness); even a scholar like 
Helgason (1954) can allow himself to have some doubts about the wisdom of purism. 

Problems of technical terminology were first raised by the Society of Icelandic 
Engineers, who appointed a committee to investigate the problem in 1918. Their work 
resulted in the publication of two collections of technical terms in 1927 and 1928. A 
proposal made in 1950 to establish an Ic language academy was lost in parliament, but 
in the following year money was appropriated for the collection of new words under 
the direction of the University (above 5.4). A Committee on Lexicography undertook 
the work and in the course of the years 1953 to 1956 published four collections of 
Nyyrói (New Words), edited by Sveinn Bergsveinsson (vol. 1) and Halldór Halldórs- 
son (2-4); in addition they published a technical Ic-English wordlist by Siguróur 
Guömundsson (1959). On the recommendation of this committee the Ministry of 
Education in 1964 established an Icelandic Language Commission (Zslenzk mälnefnd), 
replacing an earlier Committee on New Words (Nyyróanefnd). Like the other Nordic 
language commissions, this one should speak for its country at Nordic language 
councils. The three members were to include two professors of Ic, one of them a 
linguist; at latest report the commission was at work preparing a wordlist in the field 
of economics (Halldórsson 1963-65). A wordlist in the field of electrical engineering 
was published as Raftækni- og ljósordasafn (1965). 
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No special study of Ic literary style has been made, except for casual references in 
the biographies of authors and occasional critical articles, and the above-mentioned 
study of dependent clauses by H. Matthíasson (1959). 


5.6 Language History 


Among the standard historical grammars the following may be singled out for special 
mention. Andreas Heusler’s Altisländisches Elementarbuch (1913, 5th ed. 1962) still 
contains the best concise survey of Olc syntax that has appeared. R.C. Boer’s Oud- 
noorsch handboek (1920) contains a detailed account of phonological developments 
with many striking insights. Alexander Jóhannesson's Íslenzk tunga i fornöld (1923— 
24) contains little that is new, but it affords the English-speaking student a view of 
what an Icelander considers important aspects in the history of his language. Adolf 
Noreen's Altisländische und Altnorwegische Grammatik (4th ed. 1923) still remains 
unsurpassed for its detailed treatment of phonology and morphology. Ragnvald 
Iversen's Norren Grammatik (1923) and Wolfgang Krause's Abriss der Altwest- 
nordischen Grammatik (1948) are commendable reference grammars, and Siegfried 
Gutenbrunner's Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Isländischen (1951) is the only 
reference grammar to date which contains an easily accessible survey of runic inscrip- 
tions as an integral part of the text. Then, too, Gutenbrunner's grammar gives the 
Gothic equivalents of the Proto-Sc and Olc forms and is doubly valuable in this 
respect. Elias Wessén’s Isländsk grammatik (1958, 2nd ed. 1962) is remarkable for the 
amount of material it manages to compress into a small space, but it is doubtful that 
this grammar will ever replace those mentioned above. Steblin-Kamenskij's Drevne- 
islandskij jazyk (1955) provides some new insights into phonological and morpho- 
logical developments, and his account of phonological changes, u-umlaut, and break- 
ing, can be supplemented with his article on these changes in Voprosy germanskogo 
jazykoznanija (1961). 

Johan Fritzner’s Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog Vols. 1—3 (1883-96, reprinted 
1954) 1s still the standard dictionary. For the English-speaking student Geir T. 
Zoéga’s A concise dictionary of Old Icelandic (1910, reprinted 1961) unfortunately still 
remains the best short reference dictionary, while Cleasby and Vigfusson's /celandic- 
English dictionary (1874, 2nd ed. 1957 with a supplement by William A. Craigie) is 
the most complete dictionary in English. For skaldic literature we have Sveinbjórn 
Egilsson and Finnur Jónsson's Lexicon poeticum antiquæ lingua septentrionalis Vols. 
1-3 (1913-16, 2nd ed. 1931, reprinted 1966). For those interested in the study of loan- 
words in the early modern language we have Chr. Westergaard-Nielsen's Läneordene 
i det 16. ärhundredes trykte islandske litteratur (1946). For the etymologist there are: 
Ferdinand Holthausen, Vergleichendes und etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altwest- 
nordischen (1948), Alexander Johannesson, Islåndisches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
(1951-56), and Jan de Vries, Altnordisches etymologisches Worterbuch (1961, 2nd ed. 
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1962). As a companion volume to Lexicon poeticum, we have the first volume of 
Walter Baetke's Wörterbuch zur altnordischen Prosaliteratur [A-L] (1965). Frank 
Fischer's Die Lehnwörter des Altwestnordischen (1909) is still the most serviceable 
reference dictionary for those interested 1n the foreign element in the Ic vocabulary. 
Den Arnamagnzanske Kommissions Ordbog is, of course, still in progress, as is the 
Íslenzk orðabók, which is being completed at the University of Iceland. When com- 
pleted this dictionary will correspond to the ODS and the SAOB and present a picture 
of the growth and development of the lexicon throughout the ages. For a survey of 
the lexical and grammatical material at Landsbókasafnió, see George S. Lane (1968). 
Recently Arbeitstelle Strukturelle Grammatik an der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin has begun work on a dictionary of Old and Modern Ic in generative form 
with dictionary entries in the form of distinctive features. Pardee Lowe (1968) has 
written a critique of ON lexicography in which he condemns the form of most ON 
dictionaries in terms of information retrieval and simplicity criteria. The real problem 
in dictionary making is, as Lowe points out, the proper selection of base forms to 
enable the user to locate rapidly the form he is seeking. 

Recent work in word studies has been generally limited to notes on individual words, 
such as Ásgeir Blöndal Magnüsson's (1960, 1961-62) notes in Íslenzk tunga. One of 
the major works in this field is Halldör Halldórsson's Örlög ordanna (1958), in which 
the author comments on a number of Ic words and phrases and their use through the 
ages. Halldórsson has long been a source of neologisms, the most recent of which is 
hverfulegamålfrædi, ‘transformational grammar’, and he has distinguished himself as 
the leading Ic etymologist. Representative earlier works in this field are as follows: 
Guómundur Finnbogason (1928) has surveyed loanwords in Olc texts, concluding 
that there are c. 1,450 foreign words, of which c. 58% have survived in the modern 
language. À.M. Sturtevant (1942a and b, 1946) has written a series of studies on 
words in the Elder Edda. Alf Sommerfelt (1958) has noted that OFr curteisie appears 
in Ic from c. 1220 and is not due to literary tradition. 

Among dictionaries of a more specialized nature, mention must be made of E. H. 
Lind’s Norsk-islándska dopnamn ock fingerade namn fran medeltiden (1905-15, Supple- 
ment 1931) and Norsk-isländska personbinamn fran medeltiden (1920-21), which are 
indispensable aids for place-name research. 

The history of Ic diachronic linguistics is still to be written. While the grammars 
mentioned above cover the earliest periods and the classical period (c. 1150-1350), 
there is still no general grammar for Middle Ic (c. 1350-1540) and Modern Ic (c. 
1540-present). Jón Helgason (1931) has written a brief, popular outline of the devel- 
opment from Oddur Gottskálksson's New Testament (1540) through the nineteenth 
century. Helgason stresses that Oddur's translation, which was based on earlier Ic 
translations of religious prose, formed the model for subsequent Ic religious literature 
and broke with the patterns of classical prose. He notes that distinctive innovations 
in the translation are the use of the interrogative pronoun as a relative, the reflexive 
instead of the periphrastic passive, the present participle in imitation of the Latin 
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gerundive. Helgason also outlines the struggle through the centuries to keep the 
language pure from Middle Low German and Danish influence. He cites Arngrimur 
Jónsson's (1568-1648) Crymogaea (1609) as the most important source for knowledge 
of seventeenth-century Ic. Helgason also made a thorough study of Oddur’s transla- 
tion in Målid i Nyja Testamenti Odds Gottskålkssonar (Helgason 1929), which not only 
contains a detailed account of morphology and syntax, but also a dictionary showing 
the influence of Luther's Bible on Oddur's lexicon. 

A series of radio lectures given by Ic linguists during the first half of 1963 were edited 
by Halldór Halldórsson and published (1964a) as Þættir um islenzkt mal. These 
lectures, though in popular format, cover the fields of phonology, dialectology, and 
word formation and form an excellent introduction to recent developments in 
diachronic linguistics. We are badly in need of many more surveys of this type, but 
we are particularly in need of a definitive grammar of Middle Ic and Modern Ic. 

Johannes L.L. Jóhannsson (1924) is the only comprehensive survey of Ic phono- 
logical developments c. 1300-1600. Jóhannsson presents an enormous corpus of 
material excerpted from texts from this period, and he cites the earliest and later 
attestations of the changes which take place. He discusses such innovations as g, 
k 7 gj, kj; rounding before ng, nk; ó >ú; 0 — t; ll — rl; and the alternation of 6 ~ e. 
He also takes up a few morphological changes, such as -id, -uó > -it, -ut in the 2nd 
pers.pl. in the fourteenth century, and points out that northern Iceland was the source 
of many innovations. He also shows that rn [ddn] for nn dates from the first half of 
the fourteenth century. One of the most distinctive changes between classical and 
Middle Ic is the insertion of a palatal glide between m, l, and é (let > ljét), which 
Jóhannsson dates to c. 1340. He appears to have dated hv — kv too early, as the 
earliest known example of this change is kvomaói in Hallgrímur Pétursson's Sláttur- 
ríma from the first half of the seventeenth century. Although Jóhannsson's book 
sometimes lacks accuracy, it is a generally reliable reference manual. 

As a critique of Jöhannsson’s interpretation of é > je, Björn K. Pörölfsson (19292) 
demonstrates that we find examples of this change in the thirteenth century, while ie 
is in free variation with é in the fourteenth century. He also comments on the dela- 
bialization of y, y, ey >i, i, ei, and concludes that this change began in the thirteenth 
century, becoming common after c. 1500. It is shown to be an innovation from the 
western part of the country. 

Guómundur Finnbogason (1929) commented briefly on the most important Ic 
phonological changes and attempted to assign phonetic explanations to these innova- 
tions. 

Bjórn K. bórólfsson (1929b) investigated what is generally known as the Ic quantity 
shift. By detailed analysis of sixteenth and seventeenth century verse he showed that 
this change may have taken place in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. Sub- 
sequent to the shift, vowel quantity was regulated by the following phonemes so 
that initial syllables were always long, whereas prior to the shift, initial syllables were 
always short if they consisted of a short vowel followed by a short consonant. bórólfs- 
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son also convincingly showed that the shift began in the west, apparently reaching 
the eastern half of the country after c. 1550. H. Benediktsson (1968) has analyzed the 
significance of the shift in the development of the Ic phonemic system. 

In a short article G.T. Flom (1934) discussed the question of whether or not Olc 
had vowel harmony, one of the classical questions of Ic historical phonology. The 
normal result of vowel harmony is -e/-o after e, o, e, and a and -i/-u after all other 
vowels. Vowel harmony, when it does occur in Ic MSS, is generally ascribed to 
Norwegian influence. The chief problems associated with vowel harmony in Olc are 
whether or not -i/-u ~ -e/-o was due to dialectal variation in the older period with 
eventual leveling in favor of -i/-u, and whether or not -e/-o was restricted to the written 
language due to Norwegian influence, while the spoken language had Au Bengt 
Hesselman (1948-53:203-9) has also taken up these problems. He notes that the 
result of hiatus reduction does not permit us to posit -i/-u alone for the older period, 
since the dat.sing. of kné must have been knée and not knéi. He also shows that, as 
Old Norwegian MSS and some conservative dialects have -i/-o, the Ic written language 
cannot have had -e/-o while the spoken language had -i/-u. 

Steblin-Kamenskij (1965) has written a short note on the phonemic status of /o/ 
in what is essentially a critique of Hreinn Benediktsson's suggestion (1963a) that 
phonemic indeterminacy of [9] accounts for divergent reflexes of u-umlaut of a. In 
terms of the phonemic indeterminacy theory, which may be traced to O. F. Hultman 
(1904-08), Marius Kristensen (1933), and Bengt Hesselman (1945), [0] was an un- 
stable entity in the ON vowel system and could be aligned with /a/, /o/, or /6/. 
Steblin-Kamenskij maintains that during phonemic merger the merging phoneme 
becomes for a time facultative, i.e. a Janus phoneme /x/y/, where x is the original 
merging phoneme and y the phoneme with which it merges. According to Benedikts- 
son (1963b), the opposition between /o/ and /a/ was neutralized, which explains why 
these phonemes rhymed in skaldic poetry. Steblin-Kamenskij points out that in- 
accurate rhymes cannot be due to neutralization, for /o/ and /a/ ceased to rhyme 
c. 1175, while the opposition between them continued to be neutralizable. He suggests 
that the status of /o/ was unlike that of any other phoneme, for it was only a facul- 
tative variant of the / o/a/ Janus phoneme; this is only a terminological reformulation 
of the views he expressed earlier in his Istorija drevneislandskoj fonemy o (1959). 

In Middle Ic older 2 (also 9) is replaced either by 6 or by e, and delabialization 
ø > eis datable to c. 1200. To explain these changes Gunnar Leijstróm (1934) posited 
a close and open e, whereby o (via i-umlaut) > close ø > e and e, o (via i- and u-umlaut 
resp. of a) — open 2, which was retained as 0. Leijstróm's points of departure were 
the divergent reflexes in Modern Ic of OIc e, which he sought to explain by a unified 
theory. The seeds of his ideas are found in Noreen's (1923) suggestion that OIc had a 
set of two ø sounds, open and close, which patterned with open y coming from i- 
umlaut of v and close y coming from u-umlaut of i. From the chart of the processes 
of umlaut presented by F.L. Brosnahan and G. W. Turner (1958), it is quite clear that 
they, too, posit two es: 
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Front Unrounded Front Rounded Back Rounded 


i — y e u 
e — ø (close) < O 
æ — @ (open) - Q 


Neither Front 
Nor Rounded 
a 


However, this reasoning is counter-factual, for we find examples of ‘close’ ø which have 
remained as 6 (hrørna > hrórna), while in some instances ‘open’ ø > e (zarva > gera). 
Sveinn Bergsveinsson (1955) attempted to refute Leijstróm's theory, and he suggested 
that ø was not unrounded to ë, but to æ. Moreover, he continues, while unrounding 
of ø would have yielded &, ø would have merged with e. Concerning the result of 
u-umlaut, Bergsveinsson asserts that [0] was a weakly rounded mid-vowel which 
occupied an indeterminate position in the Olc vowel system, as is shown by its indeter- 
minate reproduction in AM 645, 4? (Jarteinbók, c. 1220-1225). 

H. Benediktsson (1963a) has adduced further evidence against positing a bivalent 
(close-open) e. He points out that: 1) the First Grammarian (c. 1150) posited only 
one 2, 2) in AM 237a fol. (c. 1150-1200) eo represents both the result of combined u- 
and i-umlaut of a and i-umlaut of o, and 3) in skaldic verse there is no indication of a 
distinction between two ø phonemes. Benediktsson therefore asserts that there is no 
distinction between sekkva < *sekkwan < *sinkwan and sekkva < *sankwian. Note, 
however, that sekkva < *sinkwan rhymes with pekkr < *bankian in Kormak (c. 930- 
970), lausavisa 42: ofbekkr, er bjoÓ sekkva. This suggests that u-umlaut of e resulted 
in a back unrounded vowel that would assonate with e; i.e. [4] or the like. On the 
basis of this evidence one could not infer that there was a distinction between two @ 
phonemes, but that there was an allophone [A] of /a/. However, it should be pointed 
out that there are many problems associated with the lowering of i — e before mp > 
pp, nt>tt, nk >kk (cf. WSc drikka vs. ESc drekka), and note that, whereas *inkwaR 
> *ekkur > ókkur, ‘tumor’, the gen. of the pers.pron. *inkwar- (Goth igquara) >ykkar. 

Elmer H. Antonsen (1961, 1963, 1967) has consistently maintained that the earliest 
post-umlaut vowel system of Common Sc (also Olc) contained twelve phonemes, 
diagrammed as follows: 


FRONT CENTRAL BACK 
Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 
High i y UI u 
High-Mid e Ø A O 
Low-Mid  &(€) S á(Q) 
Low a 


However, H. Benediktsson (1958, 1959, 1961, 1962, 1963a) has found that the system 
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consisted of the nine phonemes posited by the First Grammarian, diagrammed as 
follows: 


FRONT BACK 
Spread Rounded Spread Rounded 
1 y u 
e Ø o 
e a Q 


Discussion of these two phonemicizations has led to a lively debate between Antonsen 
and Benediktsson. The source of their disagreement is Antonsen’s insistence on 
positing /A/, the result of u-umlaut of e, and /u/, the result of u-umlaut of i, while 
Benediktsson has continually rejected these phonemes. The only substantive evidence 
for /w/ are a few Old Norwegian loans in Old Irish, such as stiurusmann = Olc 
styrismaór. Antonsen readily accepts this evidence, while Benediktsson rejects its 
validity. The Old Irish representation of Ic /w/ by iu says nothing. There is no sup- 
port for a contrast /y/ : /w/ in Olc MSS, nor in the later dialects. Antonsen cites 
Danish runic inscriptions which at best lend uncertain support to his theory. He 
accepts the Old Irish evidence only to state later that: “The chances of finding evidence 
in foreign languages are even slighter when one considers the barriers of sound sub- 
stitution’ (Antonsen 1967:35). Much more to the point would have been examples 
such as we have cited in Kormak, though this evidence is much too weak to motivate 
the elevation of [4] to phonemic status. Then, too, it is far from certain that Old 
English digraphs represented monophthongs as Antonsen seems to suggest. Reflexes 
of u-umlaut in Old English are hardly numerous, as Antonsen (1967) asserts. Thus, 
for the time being at least, Benediktsson’s solution provides the best interpretation of 
the empirical facts. 

Stefan Einarsson (1949) has compiled an outline guide of Ic sound changes, and 
Arni Bóóvarsson (1951) has discussed the origins of the voiceless pronunciation of 
p, t, k. In “Um tvennskonar framburð å ld i íslenzku” (1960) Jakob Benediktsson notes 
that a distinction was made between /d (for old 76) and lid (for old Id) until the seven- 
teenth century. He demonstrates that the distinction between the two Ps began to 
disappear during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when intervocalic // became 
dl. 

In recent years Russian Nordic scholars have addressed themselves to problems in 
Ic phonology. For example, Steblin-Kamenskij (1957) has commented on the Ic 
consonant shift and discussed (1963) various Ic-Norwegian sound changes. A.I. 
Smirnickij (1961) has attempted to reconstruct the phonetics of Olc. 

The only unified survey of morphological developments in Middle and Modern Ic 
is Bjórn K. bórólfsson (1925), which presents a large corpus of material with particu- 
lar emphasis on diplomas and Bible translations. Alexander Jóhannesson (1926—27) 
has made a general study of Ic suffixes. A.M. Sturtevant has written several short 
articles on Ic morphology. In an article on the gender shift of Ic words for the seasons 
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(1939a) he concludes that the neuter gender of sumar (cf. OE sumor m.), haust, var is 
secondary and due to contamination of var» dr. Sturtevant (1940b) attempted to 
show similarities between weak and strong verbs which resulted in the analogical 
development of new weak verbs. In brief notes Sturtevant commented on leveling in 
Olc paradigms (1952), the relation between u and i in the root vs. a in the final syllable 
of Olc weak verbs (1955) and final g in strong verbs (1956). Pierre Naert (1944) has 
discussed the suffix, -rønn < *ronijaz, in Olc. 7 

Vemund Skard (1952) has made a thorough investigation of the dativus sympatheti- 
cus and the dativus comparationis, not only in Olc, but also the older stages of the 
other Sc languages. His categorical classification of instances of the first type follows 
Wilhelm Havers’ Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(1911). Skard notes that the dativus sympatheticus can alternate with a prepositional 
phrase or a genitive. In his discussion of the dativus comparationis he follows Benve- 
niste’s Noms d'agent et noms d'action en indoeuropéen (1948) and Mórland's Ablativus 
und quam (1948) and divides the material into a number of categories, pointing out a 
sub-type which has long been overlooked by scholars: v menn ... æða fim fleiri. 

Through an interesting coincidence the expletive particle variously written of/um 
in OSc was made the subject of virtually simultaneous monographs published by the 
German Hans Kuhn (1929) and the Norwegian Ingerid Dal (1930a and b). The par- 
ticle appears in runic inscriptions from about 700, in skaldic and eddic poetry from 
the Viking age, and sporadically in prose writings down to about 1300. These scholars 
showed that it replaced the lost prefixes of Proto-Germanic, with an originally per- 
fective sense like that developed by Gmc ga- in the other Germanic languages. It was 
preserved chiefly in poetry, where it gradually lost its sense and functioned largely as a 
syllabic filler. H. Christiansen (1960) surveyed the problem once more and offered a 
structural view of the development from prefixes to particles, while rejecting some of 
Dal's and Kuhn's hypotheses. 

Peter Foote (1955) made a statistical survey of the relative frequency of the pre- 
positions of and um(b) in OIc and Old Norwegian MSS. He concludes that: 1) um 
was the regular form in Old Norwegian, 2) of was the regular form in twelfth century 
Ic, 3) the transition from of to um appears to have taken place between c. 1200 and c. 
1250, 4) the assimilation umb > um took place c. 1230, and 5) where a text shows a 
high frequency of of it may be suggested that it was written before c. 1250, possibly 
before c. 1235. 

Foster W. Blaisdell (1959) has written on the transition of prepositions to adverbs 
in Olc. He has excerpted material from eleven MSS from the period c. 1150-1250. 
After a statistical survey of the data, he draws the same conclusions as were made by 
earlier scholars: namely, that many prepositions were used adverbially. 

Hreinn Benediktsson (1961-62b) has traced the history of the indefinite pronoun 
nokkur, nokkut. This pronoun is derived from *ni-wait-hwarjaR and *ni-wait-hwata, 
probably loan translations of Lat nescio quis and nescio quid respectively. After a 
survey of the reflexes in older texts, the course of the phonological development is 
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shown to be: nekkuer- > nakkuar- > nokkuor- > nekkor- œ> nokkur, and it is suggested 
that the vowel of the second syllable effected the series of changes in the first syllable. 
Main support for this argument is the stem nukkur-, attested in the fourteenth century, 
which shows a different result of the same type of assimilation. Recently, H. Benedikts- 
son (1963c) has written a brief note on the enclitic 2nd pers. pronoun -fo. 

Syntax has been the stepchild of Ic studies; recent work has been restricted to mono- 
graphs, articles, and short notes on specific syntactic problems. One of the few general 
handbooks is Jakob Jóh. Smári's [slenzk setningafrædi (1920). 

Arnold Nordling (1928) discussed examples of durative modes of action in peri- 
phrastic constructions with vera, as: hann var at telja vs. hann talói. In Studier över 
Ynglingatal (1939) Valter Akerlund attempted to show that WSc poets followed rules 
of word order reflected in WSc prose. He commented on the order S+ O + V, and 
concluded that its occurrence in the later Sc dialects, such as Old Swedish, is not a 
survival from Proto-Sc, for normal word order predominates in Classical Ic prose. 
A.M. Sturtevant (19402) has written on the position of Aux + Adv with reference to 
Main Verb in the Elder Edda and concludes that the precontiguous type (d gengusk 
zidar) predominates. He also attempts to reconstruct steps in the transition from 
adverbs to prepositions. As a contribution to the 'free prose' vs. *book prose' con- 
troversy, Ulrike Sprenger (1951) seeks to distinguish two prose styles on the basis of 
the use of the historical present and the preterite in a number of sagas. She reveals that 
the present predominates in the early sagas, with the preterite used for accent and 
heightening effect; she concludes that this is evidence for oral style. In the later sagas 
the state of affairs is shown to be the inverse, i.e. predominance of the preterite and 
use of the historical present for accent. She attributes this style to influence from later 
religious texts and concludes that the shift in use of tense indicates a development 
from free prose to book prose composition. Stefán Einarsson (1959) comments on 
the peculiarly Ic use of the imperative in direct discourse to refer to past events (but 
see H. Benediktsson's critique /T 2.75-82, 1960). In his doctoral dissertation J.B. 
Wilson (1960) made a detailed study of the passive voice in Olc, and he adheres to the 
earlier view that the verda + PP construction was not originally a passive, but expres- 
sed something fated to happen. Wilson's thesis contains little that is new, but 1s 
invaluable for its structural surveys and the comparative tables showing the relations 
between Olc passives and corresponding constructions in the other Germanic lan- 
guages. 

In recent years Russian Nordic scholars have conducted several investigations of 
OIc syntax. LA Sizova (1963) has written on OIc verbal binary constructions with- 
out nouns, and O.A. Smirnickaja (1964) on the periphrastic perfect and (1965) on 
hafa + nomina actionis constructions. 


5.7 Philology 


The investigation of Olc texts comprises an enormous list of research since 1918, and 
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we cannot go into detail here, but merely outline trends in research and mention the 
basic research tools. We shall restrict ourselves to linguistic investigations, omitting 
studies which are of a literary-historical nature and those which deal with problems of 
authorship, stylistics, and affinities among various sagas. For studies in these areas 
the reader is referred to the continuing annual Bibliography of Old Norse-Icelandic 
studies (1963-) edited by H. Bekker-Nielsen and T. Damsgaard Olsen, or to the 
Select bibliography (1967) compiled by Bekker-Nielsen (see review by P. Schach in 
ScS 40.248-9, 1968). 

Olc texts appear in the following editions: Diplomatarium islandicum (1857—), 
Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek Vols. 1-17 (1892-1929), Altnordische, Textbibliothek 
(1952-), Bibliotheca Arnamagnæana (1941-), Corpus codicum islandicorum medii ævi 
Vols. 1-20 (1930-56), Early Icelandic manuscripts in facsimile (1958—), Editiones 
Arnamagnzanz, Series A (1958), Series B (1960-), Åslendingasagnautgåfan: Islen- 
dingasögur Vols. 1-13 (1946-49), Islenzk fornrit (1933-), Islenzk handrit (1956-), and 
Manuscripta Islandica (1954-). Jón Helgason's Handritaspjall (1958) lists medieval 
and later Ic MSS, their contents, their appearance, where they are now found, and 
methods of deciphering them developed in recent years. An account is given of the 
history of twenty of the most representative MSS and a survey of the basic rules of 
textual criticism. 

The fundamental studies of Ic paleography are Harald Spehr’s Der Ursprung der 
isländischen Schrift und ihre Weiterbildung bis zur Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (1929, 
reprinted 1968) and D. A. Seip's Paleografi in Nordisk Kultur (1954a). The latter con- 
tains a complete list of Ic MSS and commentaries on the paleographic structure of 
the individual MSS. Gustaf Lindblad (1952) has investigated the Olc accent mark, 
and his Studier i Codex Regius av Aldre Eddan (1954) is the most detailed commentary 
on this text to date. The First Grammarian (c. 1150) advocated the use of the accent 
to distinguish minimal pairs distinctive only in length. Lindblad (1952) maintains 
that the First Grammarian (FG) exerted a great deal of influence on subsequent 
scribal practice (which Holtsmark 1936 denied). Lindblad (1963) rectifies his earlier 
disregard of the FG’s phonemic principles. The most recent survey of Ic paleography 
is Hreinn Benediktsson’s Early Icelandic script as illustrated in vernacular texts from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (1965b). Benediktsson makes a detailed compar- 
ison of contemporaneous Norwegian, Ic, and Old English, as well as Continental, 
scribal traditions and shows the essential differences between Ic and Norwegian 
scripts. These differences are considered to be due to the fact that whereas Norwegian 
was subject to English influence, Ic was greatly influenced by the Continent and the 
Caroline minuscule. Benediktsson’s work is an indispensable guide to the earliest 
period of the history of Ic script. 

Ole Widding (1934) has criticized Neckel’s dialectological division of the oldest Ic 
MSS, and Jon Helgason (1926) has given an account of the paleographic and phonetic 
peculiarities in AM 350, fol. (Skarösbök from 1363). Even texts from the Middle and 
Modern Ic periods have received scholarly attention. Hróómar Sigurdsson (1957) has 
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commented on the various ABC books published in Ic, beginning with the first one 
printed at Skalholt in 1695. Jon Helgason (1960) has edited the four Ic vocabularies 
contained in AM 226a, 8° from the eighteenth century. In “The sources of Lexici 
Runici” (1964) Anthony Faulkes has commented on the sources of this glossary which 
was published in Copenhagen in 1650 and is based on a glossary by Magnus Olafsson, 
priest at Laufäs in Eyjafjöröur. 

The so-called First grammatical treatise (FGT)ywasi probably composed prior to 
1150; it is contained in a copy, Codex Wormianus (AM 242, fol.) from c. 1350. The 
FG posited a nine vowel system composed of the five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, of the Latin 
alphabet plus four additional vowels o, e, 2, y, and he mentions fifteen consonants: 
b, c, d, f, g, h, I, m, n, p, r, s, t, x, D, describing x as a composite of c and s. The 
FGT has been the subject of a great deal of scholarly attention in recent years, for it is 
clear from the description in the FGT that the FG based his orthography on phonemic 
principles. Anne Holtsmark (1936) was the first to make a detailed study of the text. 
Haugen (ed. and tr. 1950) applied a structural analysis and revealed the Grammarian's 
phonemic principles. Hreinn Benediktsson (1961) has also commented on the FGT 
and concluded that the nine vowel system represents the immediate post-umlaut 
system of Common Sc (see 5.6). 

Peter Hallberg (1962, 1965) has compiled statistics on the frequencies of various 
lexical items in order to determine authorship. One must object to Hallberg's use 
of this method, for it is impossible to know whether or not structures in MSS are 
due to the author, the scribe, the prototype, subsequent copies, lost intermediary 
versions, etc. His conclusions come perilously close to those of the classical scholar 
who asserted that the Zliad was not written by Homer, but by another Greek with the 
same name. 

Finally, one of the major philological debates in our era is the Seip-Kuhn contro- 
versy on the provenience of the prototype of the Elder Edda. In an article entitled 
*Har nordmenn skrevet opp Edda-diktningen?" (1951, with supplement 1954b) Seip 
asserted that the prototype of the Edda MSS, Codex Regius (c. 1270) and AM 748 I, 
4° (+ 1300), was composed in Norway. Hans Kuhn (1952) replied to Seip’s article 
and concluded that although there are Norwegian features in the two extant Edda 
MSS, these Norwegianisms probably reflect nothing more than the well known depen- 
dence of Ic scribal practice upon Norwegian traditions. In Studier i Codex Regius 
(1954) Gustaf Lindblad drew roughly the same conclusions as Kuhn. Seip replied 
(1957) to Kuhn's critique with an even more detailed account of the Norwegianisms 
in the Edda MSS as further support for his theory. Seip modified his earlier view and 
concluded that the Edda prototype may have been written in whole or in part in 
Norway before 1200. The majority of features he mentions are readily interpretable 
according to Kuhn's view; it does not appear that a definitive answer can ever be given 
to these questions. 
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The main question in Ic dialectology is whether or not there actually are dialects. For 
example, Hans Kuhn (1935) has stated that the island is ‘not only in principle, but in 
fact without dialects'. Earlier, however, Marius Kristensen (1924) gave a short list of 
dialectal variants and concluded that there were indeed dialects, or regional variants 
of a more or less standard language. If one defines ‘dialect’ as including minor phono- 
logical and lexical differences between speech communities, rather than as character- 
izing speech communities bounded by a bundle of phonological, morphological, lexical, 
and grammatical isoglosses which result in an appreciable lack of mutual intelli- 
gibility, then Iceland may be said to have dialects. Regional variations are largely 
restricted to minor phonological and lexical differences (H. Benediktsson 1961-62a). 

The problem of why Iceland has remained relatively free of the dialectal splitting 
that we find so rampant elsewhere in Scandinavia has received a great deal of atten- 
tion. Karl-Hampus Dahlstedt (1958) believes that the general tendency to archaism 
found in colonial speech communities is responsible for a continued stability and 
uniformity, but this view is open to question; witness the profusion of variants in the 
Faroes. E. Ó. Sveinsson (1956) has maintained that widespread literacy, a fixed ortho- 
graphy, and the frequent copying of texts during the Middle Ages exerted a 
stabilizing influence. These factors may have played a role, for the only important 
dialectal changes are phonological, especially the vowels, whereas the inflectional 
system has remained remarkably stable. However, literacy can have been only a 
rather insignificant factor, for relatively recent innovations. Bengt Hesselman (1948— 
53) has asserted that the non-participation of Iceland, from the Middle Ages on, in the 
development of village units in agrarian areas was of major importance. Hreinn 
Benediktsson (1961-62a) has given an excellent review of all of these hypotheses, and 
he concludes that a significant factor in dialectal leveling was the fact that there has 
always been relatively lively communication between different parts of the country 
throughout the ages. The seasonal fluctuations of the main industries, farming and 
fishing, have forced people to travel from one area to another in search of work, and 
this may have prevented the isolation underlying dialect splitting. 

The most important dialect research is in the area of phonetics. Jón Ófeigsson 
(1920-24) summarized some of the more significant phonological differences in the 
preface to Blóndal's Ic-Danish dictionary. In the twenties and thirties Stefan Einars- 
son (1928, 1931, 1932) undertook important investigations of such differences. Einars- 
son (1932) pointed out that the major isoglosses that cross Iceland form a northwest/ 
southeast diagonal, and he suggested that this boundary originated in the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries, during the period of the Danish trade monopoly (1602-1854), 
when trade restrictions were levied. 

The most extensive investigation of Ic dialectal differences to date is Björn/Guöfinns- 
son’s Mållyzkur vols. 1-2 (1946, 1964). Guöfinnsson interviewed c. 6,500 schoolchild- 
ren between the ages of 10 and 13, or roughly 90% of the population in this age group. 
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His informants carried out a number of spoken and written tests and his data were 
subjected to a statistical analysis. The most important phonetic differences Guófinns- 
son revealed may be summarized as follows: 1) tense, aspirated vs. lax, unaspirated 
short occlusives in medial and final position; i.e. [t^a:p^a] in the north vs. [t?a:ba] in 
the south, which is known as harómzli vs. linnmzli respectively ; 2) voiced vs. voiceless 
0, I, m, n before p, t, k;,3),the opposition hv:kv vs. the absence of this distinction; 
4) the merger of i and e, and of u and 6, which is known as flámæli; 5) before [n] there 
are on the one hand monophthongs [a, 6, e], and on the other, diphthongs [au, dy, 
£i]; 6) in the clusters rl, rn a lax, unvoiced occlusive [d] may, or may not be inserted 
between the r and the / or n, and in the former case, the r may be entirely lost, as 
[vardla] vs. [vadla|; and 7) the use of monophthongs before [j] followed by [1] vs. 
diphthongs ending in a high front vowel (with the virtual loss of the following[j]). All 
of these differences appear to have arisen during the last two or three centuries. How- 
ever, G. À. Karlsson (1965) has dated the loss of hv:kv to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Guófinnsson had originally intended to conduct a subsequent in- 
vestigation of these relatively recent innovations, but because of his untimely death 
this will have to be left to future investigators. He had hoped to provide a ‘futuristic’ 
dialect atlas that would predict which of two variants was most likely to win out. For 
example, on the basis of Guófinnsson's data it is clear that br will one day be replaced 
by ky, which is spreading southward. 

An earlier dialect difference, now lost, was the opposition between a monoph- 
thongal and a diphthongal pronunciation of old long æ. Apparently the monoph- 
thongal pronunciation was preserved in the east until the seventeenth century, but it 
has subsequently disappeared. Dahlstedt (1958) believed that in the east the immanent 
structure of the vowel system led to merger of the sort reflected by flåmæli, as the front 
unrounded series [£, e, I, 1] was unwieldy. According to H. Benediktsson (1959) it is 
more likely that e merged with 2 wherever z was not diphthongized. 


5.9 Place Names 


Relative chronology has been an important aspect of Continental Sc place-name 
studies, but Ic place names do not antedate the island's first Nordic settlement in the 
ninth century, and therefore relative chronology lacks significance. In comparison 
with Continental Sc place names, Ic place names are relatively transparent, for the 
language has not, unlike the other Sc languages, undergone a vast number of lin- 
guistic changes. Therefore Ic place names rarely present the interpretive difficulties 
afforded by Norwegian or Swedish place names. The majority of the names found 
in Landnámabók and the sagas are frequently used today in relatively unaltered form. 
Almost without exception Ic place names are of Nordic origin, though we do find 
many instances where Celtic personal names have been compounded with typical 
Nordic settlement and nature names, as Melkorkuhöll. It is unlikely that such names 
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were given by the occasional Celtic ascetic before the advent of landnåmstid; rather 
they reflect subsequent Icelandic contact with the Celts and were given by the Ice- 
landers themselves. Finnur Jónsson (1921) has written a brief account of Celtic place 
names in Iceland, and Hermann Pálsson (1953) has written on names compounded 
with Íri- and Irski-, such as Irskihöll in Papey. 

Among types of place names found in Iceland, it is the farm names which have 
received the major attention of Ic place-name scholars. Finnur Jónsson's "Bæjanöfn 
á Íslandi" (1911) marks the beginning of the modern era of place-name research in 
Iceland, and this pioneering work lists c. 7,100 farm names and forms the largest 
corpus of names yet published. The systematic collection of place-name material was 
only initiated in recent years, and lists of names from most of the counties in Iceland 
are presently housed at Þjóðminjasafn Islands in Reykjavik. However, the vast 
majority of these lists have not yet received scholarly attention. Thus Jónsson's 
“Bejanöfn” contained a remarkably large corpus of material for its time, and it also 
represents one of the first attempts at the serious interpretation of farm names. 
Jónsson's work was followed by Hannes Porsteinsson’s *Rannsökn og leidréttingar å 
nokkrum bzjanófn å fslandi” (1923) and Margeir Jónsson's Bæjanöfn å Noröurlandi 
vols. 1-4 (1921—33). In addition to farm names Finnur Jónsson has given short surveys 
of Ic river names (1914), fjord names (1916), and mountain names (1932). Among 
areal studies, the following deserve particular mention: Guómundur Árnason, 
“Ornefni 4 Landmannafrétti" (1928), Guójón Jónsson, “Örnefni 4 afrétti Hrunaman- 
nahrepps' (1933-36), and Þorkell Jóhannesson, Örnefni í Vestmannaeyjum (1938). 

It would seem only natural to assume that the Icelandic settlers should name their 
farms after the areas which they had left behind on the Scandinavian mainland, but 
only a few examples attest to this practice, such as Pelamórk (Hórgárdal) and Finn- 
mórk (Dalasysla), which have been discussed by Ólafur Lárusson (1939). 

Ólafur Lárusson (1929) has made a detailed study of the second components of 
place names, such as settlement names in -stadir, -kot, -geröi, -hüs, etc., and nature 
names in -dalur, -nes, -holt, -fell, -eyri, -hólmur, -flaga, -sker, etc. He has thereby 
shown that meadow, outfarm, and clearing names in -vin, -þveit, -setur, -vangur, -ruó, 
which are common to the rest of Scandinavia, do not occur in Iceland. The same 
scholar has also written a survey of research in Ic place-name studies in Nordisk 
Kultur (1939). 

In *Hátüningamelur og Gnúpverjahreppur” (1943-48) Hans Kuhn discusses names 
in -teigur and -toft and concludes that such names designated communal coastal land 
shared by farmers of one area. Here it should be noted that Hans Kuhn's interest in 
Ic place names has led him to assemble a small archive of Ic place-name material in 
Kiel. In an article entitled “Vestfirzk órnefni" (1949-50) Kuhn attempted to show that, 
whereas natural phenomena received names shortly after the island was settled, farms 
did not, and most of the island's farm names are of a more recent date than Landnáma- 
bök. Kuhn's views were then strongly criticized by Einar Arnórsson in “Nokkrar 
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athugasemdir um islenzk bæjanöfn” (1953), but this question probably never can 
receive a definitive answer on the basis of older sources. 

Ic place-name research has often proceeded hand in hand with archeology, as wit- 
nessed by Jakob Lindal’s article, “Um forn mannvirki og örnefni å Lækjamdöti i 
Vididal” (1949-50), in which he discusses place names in the light of area history. 

Recently Gósta Franzén has made a study of the place names in a saga area in 
Laxdælabyggdens ortnamn (1964), which gives a fairly complete coverage of the names 
in the area on the basis of fieldnotes and the material from Bjóóminjasafnió. In his 
doctoral dissertation Arne Brekke (1964) has written on holt as an appellative and 
place-name element in Iceland. Gósta Holm (1965) has written a survey of names in 
-staö with only passing reference to Iceland. 


PAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


6.0 General 


Research in Sc languages is generally concentrated in the universities, where there are 
regular departments (usually called ‘institutes’) of Sc languages as well as more special- 
ized projects for dictionaries, dialectology, place names, etc. Each such ‘institute’ 
has one or two professors at its head and a number of assistants with a variety of 
titles; it may have its own departmental library and offices. Since the primary purpose 
of the university departments is to train mother-tongue teachers for the gymnasium 
(junior colleges), it is inevitable that the primary emphasis is on the mother tongue of 
the country concerned. Students are expected to familiarize themselves with the 
other Sc languages (for which assistance is available in the form of lecturers from the 
other countries), but their primary focus is on the mother tongue. This is reflected in 
such a handbook as Bengt Holmberg and Assar Janzén, Att studera nordiska sprak 
(1963), which in fact deals primarily with Sw. Even the excellent survey of the Sc 
languages by Wessén (1941a; 6th ed. 1960; Ger tr. 1968) devotes more space to Sw 
alone than to all the other Sc Janguages put together. Wessén's survey is nevertheless 
useful as a first introduction to these languages; in concentrated form he presents a 
perspective of the external history and present status of common Sc and its daughter 
Janguages, with a select bibliography. 

The traditional forum for all Scandinavianists has been Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 
founded in 1883 by Gustav Storm and edited in our times by Ture Johannisson et al. 
Until 1949 it provided an annual bibliography, but in that year it changed over to an 
elaborate review section. This was no doubt in recognition of the fact that Acta 
philologica scandinavica (1926—) in Copenhagen had taken over this function under the 
editorship of Johannes Brendum-Nielsen and Lis Jacobsen. Unfortunately the rapid 
expansion of the field since World War II caused the bibliography first to drop its 
often quite elaborate abstracts and then to bog down entirely (in 1960); a continuation 
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is now being worked on and has begun to appear. Meanwhile linguistics has tended to 
split off from philology and create journals of its own, such as Norsk tidsskrift for 
sprogvidenskap (1928-), Acta linguistica (1939—), and Studia linguistica (1947-) in 
Oslo, Copenhagen, and Lund respectively. Outside Scandinavia the chief organ 
has been the American journal Scandinavian Studies (1911—), edited within our period 
by A.M. Sturtevant, Walter Johnson, and George Schoolfield. Since 1948 this has 
carried an annual bibliography of American contributions to the field. In 1962 a new 
journal began appearing in Britain, Scandinavica, under the editorship of Elias Breds- 
dorff. The two last-named journals span a broader field than linguistics, since they 
also (and predominantly) include literary and even historical topics. Sections for Sc 
linguistics are included in larger bibliographies, such as the Linguistic Bibliography 
(Utrecht-Anvers), the PMLA Annual Bibliography (New York), the MHLR bibliog- 
raphy (London), etc. 

Meetings of Sc philologists (representing all languages) were initiated in 1876, but 
they proved to be irregular and the only two held within our period were at Lund in 
1932 and at Copenhagen in 1935, the seventh and eighth (Forhandlinger 1936). At the 
latter the oldest and youngest generations met in the persons of Otto Jespersen and 
Paul Diderichsen; the latter presented his theory of syntactic analysis for the first time 
(above 1.3). In 1946 a meeting of Scandinavianists only was held in Copenhagen; the 
chief linguistic topic discussed was umlaut and breaking, but important discussions 
were also held on ‘goals and methods in present-day Sc philology’ (Diderichsen 1947) 
and ‘common guidelines in the teaching of Sc philology at the universities’ (Det farste 
nordistmøde 1947). The need for mutual exchange of information which the isolation 
of World War II has caused appears to have moderated, since no similar meeting has 
been held since, except for the Conference on General and Nordic Linguistics in 
Reykjaviktin 1969. A partial replacement are the meetings of the Nordic language com- 
missions (below 6.1). The only major linguistic congress in Scandinavia since that time 
was the VIII International Congress of Linguists at Oslo in 1957 (Proceedings 1958). 

The custom of issuing memorial volumes is endemic among Sc linguists, however 
much they complicate the lives of scholars and bibliographers searching for particular 
articles. Some volumes follow the sensible practice of issuing the honorees’ minor 
writings on such an occasion; these will not be listed here, since they belong with the 
scholars! own writings. Other volumes are omnium-gatherums of articles by collea- 
gues and former students. Some of the most important of these for Sc linguists have 
been: Dahlerup (1934), Einarsson (1968), Falk (1927), Flom (1942), Hammerich 
(1952, 1962), Aage Hansen (1964), Hesselman (1935), Hanninger (1952), A. Jóhannes- 
son (1953), Chr. Meller (1956), Nordal (1951, 1956), Sandfeld (1943), Skautrup (1956), 
Sturtevant (1952), and Wessén (1954). 

An important background work for the study of Sc linguistics in the older periods 
is the massive thirty-volume series of surveys of OSc culture published under the title 
of Nordisk Kultur (1931—1955). Specifically linguistic are vols. 3-4 on language history 
(ed. Hesselman 1948—53), vol. 5 on place names (ed. M. Olsen 1939), vol. 6 on runes 
(ed. O. v. Friesen 1933), vol. 7 on personal names (ed. A. Janzén 1948), and vol. 28 on 
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paleography (ed. Brendum-Nielsen 1944 and Seip 1954). Another inter-Scandinavian 
enterprise of similar range is the Kulturhistorisk leksikon for nordisk middelalder 
(containing signed articles in alphabetical arrangement by Sc scholars), of which 13 
volumes have appeared (abbed-regnbue, 1956-68). There are many linguistic articles 
in this encyclopedia. 


6.1 Normalization 


As we have seen in previous sections, Sc linguists have frequently been involved in 
problems of normative linguistics, even though these have also concerned many other 
citizens, above all mother-tongue teachers and their pupils. While normalization has 
been an internal concern for each nation, the shadow cast by World War II has 
resulted in some concern for Nordic cooperation in preventing if possible the obvious 
tendency to isolationist separatism. The very terms used for ‘language cultivation’, 
which includes not only normalization but also stylistic problems (below 6.5), illus- 
trate the problem by their deviation from one another: Da sprogregt, Sw sprakvard, 
DN språkrøkt, NN måldyrking, Fa málrøkt, Ic málvóndun. The goal of pan- 
Scandinavian normalization has been the preservation and strengthening of intra- 
Scandinavian intelligibility, which is conceived of as a valuable heritage, applying 
particularly to the continental Sc languages. The importance of this work for lin- 
guistics is that every program of normalization requires a solid foundation in lin- 
guistic research. 

As early as 1936 Elias Wessén began lecturing on the topic, “What are we doing to 
protect the Scandinavian community of language?" (Wessén 1938, 1941b). In Den- 
mark a jurist and playwright named Sven Clausen took up the cudgels in the same 
year by initiating a movement which he called Nordisk Malstrev, roughly *Scandina- 
vian Language Reform'. Clausen pursued his campaign with great wit and energy, 
directing his propaganda particularly at the indifference of the Danish public toward 
the languages of Norway and Sweden. He professed to find in the latter a guide not 
only to better expressions, but also a return to a more purely Da language through 
the rejection of many German loans (Clausen 1938). For ten years he edited annual 
volumes entitled Arbog for Nordisk Málstrzv (1939-48) and for five years (1944-48) a 
magazine called Språgfronten, before withdrawing from the fray (Clausen 1945). He 
won a number of followers, including one who proposed to create a pan-Scandinavian 
language on the basis of DN (Jarmsted 1956), but asideffrom the spelling change of 
1948 in Da (above 1.1) he made no impact on the general public. 

The Swedish initiative followed a different course, with somewhat more enduring 
consequences. On Wessén’s initiative a language committee was appointed by the 
the University Committee of the Scandinavian countries in 1937. This committee 
agreed on a petition to the respective governments urging that no future orthographic 
changes be made without full consideration of their implications for mutual Nordic 
understanding (Wessén 1941b:234). In 1943 the Sw branch of the Society Norden, an 
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organization for the promotion of inter-Scandinavian contacts, called a meeting of 
interested parties, which led to the establishment in 1944 of Nämnden för svensk 
sprákvárd (Bergman 1954). While the work of this commission was to concern Sw 
primarily, its bylaws called for constant cooperation with the other countries ‘in order 
to maintain and strengthen the Nordic community of language'. One of its first publi- 
cations was Lindstam's study of the problems of eliminating differences between the 
various orthographies (Lindstam 1946); another was Bergman's wordlist of major 
differences between the languages, with the practical purpose of enabling the traveler 
or speaker to avoid those words that cause genuine confusion (Bergman 1946). As 
noted above, a Fenno-Sw language commission already existed and in 1952 a Nw 
one came into being. In 1954 the first inter-Scandinavian meeting of representa- 
tives for these commissions was held in Oslo, together with representatives of Den- 
mark and Iceland (Det nordiske språkmøtet 1954). As a result of this and later such 
meetings, similar commissions were organized in Denmark (1955) and Iceland (1964). 
Reports on these meetings have appeared (by this time for 1955-65, six volumes) and 
have been included in the publication series of the Sw commission. They are also 
issued with a Nw and a Da title page, each of which ironically bears a different heading 
(Sw Nordiska språkfrågor, Nw Nordiske språkspørmål, Da Nordiske sprogproblemer), 
though all three could have united on the word 'problem'. (See also below 6.5.) 
Among those who have taken the most active part in this work should be mentioned 
K.G. Ljunggren, who discussed the relationship between linguistics and normalization 
in 1940 and the importance of Sc language cultivation in 1946 (both reprinted in 
Ljunggren 1946) as well as contributing articles on new words in Sc to the volumes 
on ‘language problems’. 


6.2-5 Language Description 


Aside from Wessén’s sketch (above 6.0) there is little that can be included under a 
general Sc heading. Walshe’s book (1965) is intended for a popular audience, but 
suffers from serious defects of method and content. There is no comparative grammar 
for the modern languages. A promising initiative was taken by Lage Hulthén in his 
two volumes of comparative syntax (1944, 1948). His method was to excerpt intra- 
Scandinavian translations and thereby to find the features which translators found it 
necessary to change. The result clearly showed a number of stylistic as well as purely 
linguistic differences, e.g. the more oral quality of Nw writing as compared to Da and 
Sw (though there have been great changes in the latter since Hulthén's work). Since it 
concentrates on the differences, it is not a complete syntax, but it does bring out a 
number of interesting facts about the three languages (Da, DN, Sw) compared. (See 
Gösta Holm's review in SvLm 67-68.280-7, 1943-44.) 

A number of intra-Scandinavian dictionaries have been listed above; more are 
needed, especially from the Continental languages to the Insular ones, where none 
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now exists. A book bearing the title Samnordisk ordbog/ordbok ‘pan-Scandinavian 
dictionary’ by A. Fynning (1958) proves to be a listing in three columns of about 11,000 
words which are common to written Da, DN, and Sw. The purpose is obviously to 
encourage the use of common rather than deviant words, as is clear from its dedication 
to Sven Clausen; it could also be used as the basis of a study in Sc deviations in 
orthography. 

In the series published by the Nordic language commissions recommendations have 
been made for common Sc terminology in certain fields, e.g. air traffic, television, 
names of foreign states, and for common principles in transliteration from Cyrillic. 
Some words have actually spread, e.g. plast ‘plastics’; only the future can tell how 
effective this kind of language planning actually is. (For a panel discussion see 
Nordiske sprogproblemer 1966-67.25-42.) The most clearly effective means of 
spreading mutual linguistic adaptation is by travel and education. This is also the 
conclusion of the present writer’s paper on intra-Nordic intelligibility, the only attempt 
to arrive at objective data concerning this much-discussed topic (Haugen 1953). 


6.6-7 Language History and Philology 


Down through the period which may be called Common Sc (c. 550-1050) the Sc 
languages have a common history, which is therefore claimed by all the modern 
countries and regularly treated as a part of their language histories. Even in the Old 
Sc period (1050-1350, sometimes later) their forms do not diverge a great deal, and 
it was therefore possible, e.g., for A. Noreen to write in one work their common 
history down to the Reformation (1913). Unfortunately this work was limited to 
phonology and morphology; for a broader view it is necessary today to make use e.g. 
of Skautrup’s history of Da. The gap between the written documents of the OSc 
period and the present-day standard languages can only be filled by a reconstruction 
of the development based on comparison with the modern dialects. The only large- 
scale attempt to initiate such a reconstruction on a Scandinavia-wide basis was 
Hesselman's Huvudlinjer i nordisk spräkhistoria (1948-53), which remained a torso 
(as noted above). The history of Scandinavian by Steblin-Kamenskij (1953) offers only 
a general perspective, as does the previously-mentioned introduction by Wessén 
(Ger. tr. 1968). 

In the meanwhile, however, there have been a number of monographs, mostly 
dissertations, which have treated specific problems that ranged across national 
boundaries. These are mostly Sw works, some of which have been mentioned under 
the Sw section (e.g. Svensson 1944, Modéer 1946, Markstróm 1954, Gun Widmark 
1959). A Nw scholar who introduced historical material from other Sc languages was 
Seip, e.g. in his Norsk og nabosprákene (1959), including essays on the influence of 
Sw and Da on Nw in the late Middle Ages. A pedagogical introduction to the methods 
of Sc historical linguistics was prepared by Beckman (1941). At the meeting of Nordic 
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scholars in 1946 Diderichsen initiated a discussion of goals and methods in Sc linguis- 
tics by a challenging address in which he insisted on the reorientation of the field away 
from a purely diachronic to a synchronic-diachronic focus (reprinted Diderichsen 
1966:80-98). 

As illustrations of the kind of problems that can be attacked with the help of com- 
bined Sc data we shall briefly survey (1) u-umlaut and (2) breaking. 

U-umlaut is the addition of a feature of rounding to the non-round vowels /i e e a/ 
before a round (vocalic or non-vocalic) /u/ in the following syllable. Neo-Grammarian 
scholarship (Kock, Sven Sóderberg) established two periods of u-umlaut, an earlier 
one embracing all Sc (before lost /u/) and a younger one in WSc only (before retained 
fuf). Students of place names and dialect (Wadstróm, Amund B. Larsen, Skulerud 
1918, Hesselman 1932, Janzén 1933, 1941) insisted on the need for a refor- 
mulation in view of the dialect evidence, which showed that the ‘older’ umlaut was not 
universal and that the ‘younger? umlaut could occur in ESc as well. Explanations 
were offered based on analogical reshaping, special environmental factors, and dialect 
borrowing, e.g. by Widmark (1959) who saw in forms like sal, hall, hand (for sgl, holl, 
hgnd) a Sw analogical innovation that spread into Nw. Investigations by Beito (1942) 
and Hoff (1946) suggested that lexical differentiation and morphological level- 
ing had been operative in promoting this importation of unumlauted forms. Criticism 
of Widmark's dissertation by Gósta Holm (1960) led to a further exchange of views 
(Widmark 1963, Holm 1963) which helped to clarify some ideas concerning the 
application of dialect-geographical methods to problems of historical phonology. 

Structurally-oriented studies have served to open a somewhat different approach to 
the problem, ever since Hultman discussed the position of such a novel phoneme as 
[o] within the vowel system and suggested the possibility of the reversion of /9/ to /a/. 
That /o/ was phonemically ‘indeterminate’ was suggested as early as 1933 by Marius 
Kristensen and confirmed by Gretvedt (1939) in his studies of Nw medieval texts. 
Others who held /a/ and /o/ to be in free variation were H. Andersen (1943) and Seip 
(1955:123, 248, 251). Hesselman (1945) made a major break-through in his study of 
the problem by showing that u-umlaut had occurred everywhere except in some areas 
strongly under Low German influence (e.g. Gotland), but that its final outcome was 
dependent on the phonemic identification, which could vacillate between rounded 
/ö, o, à/ and unrounded /a/ vowels. He associated the vacillation with vowel balance 
and metaphony and held that umlaut could only occur when the umlauting vowel was 
‘sharply’ articulated, i.e. was a clear cardinal /u/. This approach was carried on by 
Markstróm in his dissertation (1954), in which he studied the effects of umlaut and 
metaphony in north Sc dialects. H. Benediktsson has recently (1963) surveyed the 
problem and proposed an archiphoneme /ä/ as the bivalent result of umlaut neutral- 
ization before retained /u/. 

Breaking is the splitting of short /e/ into a cluster of consonantal /i/ plus vowel, 
which is /a/ before a following /a/ but /o/ or /o/ before a following /u/. As with u- 
umlaut, the general rules were established by Kock, who explained it as a case of 
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insertion or 'epenthesis' of the later vowel in the preceding syllable and showed that 
it was impeded by preceding consonants, esp. /v, 1, r, m, n/, and by a following nasal 
(as in the infinitives of verbs, e.g. eta ‘eat’ from *etan). Evidence introduced from the 
dialects by Hesselman and others showed that the results were even more complex 
than the MS tradition would suggest, e.g. contrasts like WSc stela: BSc stjäla ‘steal’. 
An alternative to the epenthesis theory was formulated by Hultman and Hugo 
Pipping, known as the ‘breaking-umlaut’ theory: /e/ became /ia/ in all positions and 
was then u-umlauted before /u/ to /io/ (Valter Jansson 1937), K. M. Nielsen 1957, 
1962). The discussion was reopened by John Svensson in a widely-discussed disserta- 
tion (1944) where he maintained that breaking was not induced by later vowels but 
was a spontaneous diphthongization of /e/ to /ie/, later becoming /ia, io/ etc. Janzén 
(1944) accepted the essence of this theory, while Hesselman (1945) firmly rejected it, 
to which Svensson replied (1945). The Copenhagen meeting of Nordic scholars 
(Forhandlinger 1946) devoted much time to a discussion of the problem, with V. 
Jansson and N. Lindqvist leading the attack on Svensson's hypothesis. Later studies 
by Hoff (1949) and Benediktsson (1963) have gathered further evidence in support of 
the epenthesis theory. 

As these studies show, a great deal has been accomplished in clarifying the complex 
problems of historical development across the entire range of the Sc area. The methods 
used have so far included Neo-Grammarian, dialectological, and structural approach- 
es. In addition to the 1946 meeting mentioned above, there have been frequent Nordic 
Summer Seminars at which linguistic problems have been discussed. At the 1951 
seminar Dahlstedt anticipated Weinreich's well-known article on structural dialecto- 
logy (Word 10.388—400, 1954) by his discussion of the relation between dialect geog- 
raphy and structural linguistics. B. Sigurd (1966) was the first to demonstrate the 
applicability of generative theory to Sc diachronic problems. Contact has been estab- 
lished “not ‘only with American linguists, but also with the East German linguists of 
the Arbeitstelle Strukturelle Grammatik 1n Berlin. 


6.8 Dialectology 


Dialect material is recorded in different transcriptional systems in each of the Sc 
countries and there is no common convention in this field. Sw is recorded in the 
alphabet devised by J.A. Lundell (svenska landsmálsalfabetet), Nw in the one devised 
by Johan Storm (norsk lydskrift), and Da in one by Otto Jespersen (Danske Folkemáls 
Lydskrift). It is very difficult, if not impossible, to gain a unified view of the phonetic 
shapes in the Sc dialects without converting these systems to a common denominator, 
such as the IPA. Poul Andersen has made such a list in his book on Da phonetics 
(1954). Manne Eriksson has written a detailed study of the Sw alphabet, with sug- 
gestions on how it can be improved and simplified (1961). He includes lists of equiva- 
lents in the other alphabets; he also surveys the symbols introduced by individual 
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investigators, making his study indispensable for anyone wishing to work with the 
materials from Sw dialects, in view of the bewildering maze it offers of notational 
possibilities. Malmberg (1965) also describes the Sw symbols in IPA terms, while 
Witting (1967) has compared the two systems in terms of distinctive features. Equiva- 
lents between the Sw and Nw systems can be found in Reitan (1930:17) and Gun 
Widmark (1959:22-4). A description of the Nw system is offered by Kolsrud (1950) 
and of the Da by Poul Andersen (1927). 

The technology of constructing dialect maps has undoubtedly progressed farthest 
in Sw. To insure optimal accuracy in mapping dialect material, the Archive for 
Dialect and Folklore in Uppsala (ULMA), in co-operation with the Cartographic 
Institute in Stockholm, has designed two series of small and large scale maps for 
dialectal purposes. The maps are squared, and the squares are assigned vertical and 
horizontal location numbers. Each square is further subdivided into four areas 
(a, b, c, d): 





101 


Each parish in Sweden has then been assigned vertical/horizontal a, b, c, d reference 
numbers for the location of dialect forms. This system reduces the margin of error in 
localizing forms to 2.6 kilometers. Manne Eriksson has compiled a reference guide 
(1938), which gives an alphabetical listing of all the parishes in Sweden with reference 
numbers to insure precise mapping of dialect material. This mapping system has been 
used for the overwhelming majority of Sw place-name, dialect, and cultural-geographi- 
cal maps compiled since 1938. Sw maps constructed on this precise basis have the 
advantage that they can always be cross-checked for accuracy. 

The Norwegian Dialect Archive (NMA) has designed maps on the same scale as the 
Sw maps, but a precise mapping system and guide such as that prepared by Manne 
Eriksson for Sweden has never been compiled for Norway. Accordingly, Nw dialect 
maps have nowhere near the accuracy of Sw maps. Generally speaking, they have 
been constructed on a linear basis; i.e. isoglosses are indicated by lines and not by 
points, as on most Sw maps. 

Mapping guides have been prepared for Denmark, and each parish in Denmark has 
been assigned a location number which appears on the dictionary slips in the Institute 
for Danish Dialect Research (== IDD), and the guides are available in mimeographed 
form from IDD. Danish dialect maps have generally been composed on a linear basis, 
or dialect areas are demarcated by solid blocks of color. Unfortunately, no extensive 
collection of dialect maps has appeared since the collection by Bennike and Kristensen 
(1898-1912), which is partially reprinted in Brondum-Nielsen's Dialekter og Dialekt- 
forskning (1927). 

At the present time there is no one volume of maps showing the locations of even 
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the major isoglosses for any one Sc country. N. Lindqvist (1947) has prepared a series 
of maps for Southern and Central Sweden on the basis of questionnaires, but the 
information which could be mapped from these has by no means been exhausted. 
Sven Benson has prepared detailed maps with accompanying commentaries as the 
basis for a Southern Swedish dialect atlas (Vols. 1-2, 1965-67), and this series will 
eventually form the most complete picture we have of dialect phenomena in Southern 
Sweden. Considering the imposing facilities and large staff at ULMA, as well as the 
fact that dialect material from each of the Sw dialect archives has now been assembled 
in Uppsala for the projected dialect dictionary currently being prepared by the Royal 
Gustav Adolf Academy, it is altogether surprising that ULMA has not undertaken a 
project to provide essential dialect maps for the whole of Sweden. NMA has projected 
a dialect atlas for Norway. However, though many of the maps for this atlas have 
been prepared, they have not yet appeared in print. Several dialect maps for Norway 
and Iceland appeared as a supplement to Kenneth Chapman’s thesis (1962). 


6.9 Place Names 


The survey of the results of Sc place-name research in volume five of Nordisk Kultur 
(1939), edited by Magnus Olsen, is still the best introduction to the whole subject. 
The surveys written for each country by native scholars have been listed separately 
above. Since many of the types of names discussed are common to more than one or 
even to all the countries, there is obviously ground here for a great deal of cooperation 
and mutual discussion. One such problem was chosen as the theme of a conference 
at the University of Lund in 1963, viz. the names in -stad (ON -stadir), which not only 
are general in Scandinavia, but also exist in Germany (-stadt) and England (-stead). 
The lectures and discussions were published under the editorship of G. Holm (1967). 
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ALBANIAN 


ERIC P. HAMP 


INTRODUCTION 


0.1 ‘Die Sprache der Albaner oder Skipetaren ist bis heute ein Stiefkind der idg. 
Sprachwissenschaft geblieben. Wáhrend auf dem Gebiete mancher Schwestersprache 
eine unermüdliche Schar von Forschern in eifrigem Wettbewerbe fast alle Probleme, 
die Sprachgeschichte und Sprachbeschreibung bieten, fórderten und vielfach der 
Lósung zuführten, harren auf dem Gebiete des Albanischen noch ausserordentlich 
zahlreiche Aufgaben ihrer Lösung.’ These words, written more than a half-century 
ago by Norbert Jokl (1917:109), remain proportionately as true today as they were 
then. This is a sad verdict to have forced on us, particularly when we recall the 
immense contribution made to the field by Jokl himself during his lifelong work, cut 
short only by his tragic martyrdom at the hands of the unspeakable Nazi horror. 
This is not to say that nothing has happened in the meanwhile, that no work has been 
done in the-field of Albanian studies of any account. As it will be seen in the sequel 
there has been a considerable production of scholarship, particularly in the past decade 
and a half, and some areas of study have been notably enriched. During the past 
decade or so highly important work in remarkable quantity has appeared in Tirana 
and in Kosové (Yugoslavia), while a significant and steady output can be registered 
from several Western centers, from the Soviet Union, and from other scholarly 
centers in the Balkans, particularly Romania and Bulgaria. 

During the inter-war period there was a certain trickle of activity, for example in 
Italy and in Germany, and the young nation of Albania! produced a few scholarly 


1 Shqipëri, in the current standard, which is based on the Tosk dialect; Shqipni, in the pre-war 
standard, which was based on the southern Geg dialect of the Tirana region. The Albanian language 
is rather evenly dichotomized dialectally into Geg (the north) and Tosk (the south). Kosové belongs 
to the northeast Geg area, and its current standard therefore resembles the pre-war standard of 
Albania. All outlying enclave dialects, except Arbanasi near Zadar, are Tosk. 

Shqip is an adverb meaning ‘in the Albanian language’; the corresponding adjective is shqipe in 
gjuha shqipe “the Albanian language’. Shqiptar means ‘an Albanian person’ or ‘of Albanian national- 
ity or origin’. In Kosové the initial cluster is simplified to sh-. Shgip also means ‘clear(ly)’, as in 
‘speak clearly’; while shgipéroj means ‘translate into Albanian’, shgipoj means ‘speak clearly, intelli- 
gibly’ and shqiptoj means ‘pronounce’. There is also a set of variants shqipe, shgipje (not now standard), 
shqiponjë, shkabë, zhgabe, shkabonjé meaning ‘eagle, aquila melanaetus'. The origin of the ethnic 
names for Albanian(s) has been much debated, and a good deal of folk etymology is current; an 
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items of more than local interest. However, at this time native Albanian production 
was stronger on literary matters and journalistic study, was understandably interested 
in literacy skills, and in the field of grammar was oriented towards normative elemen- 
tary and secondary school problems and textbooks. In this whole period Jokl was 
unquestionably the dominant figure in serious scholarly investigation of the Albanian 
language. There were others, as we shall see, but Jokl transmitted and built on the 
earlier achievements, essentially of the nineteenth century; and he read and reported 
everything that pertained to Albanian language, culture, and history. Nothing can 
diminish Jokl’s importance. Yet we must make clear his limitations, many of them 
the product of the time and world he lived in. 

Jokl’s passion was the history and comparative study of the Albanian language. 
One of his main interests was to clarify the relation of Albanian sounds to those of 
Indo-European reconstructions; he also paid close attention to word morphology, 
but had little sustained interest in syntax. His concern with synchronic grammar was 
virtually nil. True, he was much interested in dialects, but rather as an extension and 
enrichment to his comparative studies and as a source for new words — ‘ungebuchte 
Wörter’ form a recurring thread in his writing. As a descriptive or field phonetician 
he was probably weak, and his transcriptions and interpretations are crude by our 
standards. Certainly his major effort went into the study of the Albanian lexicon, but 
this was not merely to collect words for their own sake. In a language as isolated 
within Indo-European as is Albanian many sound correspondences must hinge upon 
the correct identification of the features of a small number of examples. Then there 
was another side of Jokl’s outlook that strongly conditioned his interest in the lexicon: 
he was almost equally fascinated by the cultural correlates, especially the ethnographic 
aspects, and his preoccupation with these ranged from an anthropologically descrip- 
tive approach to such exotica all the way to a passion for “Wörter-und-Sachen’ recon- 
struction of the supposed IE antecedents and the historical interstages. As a direct 
result of these concerns, Jokl spent much of his time, particularly in the '20s and '30s, 
with the broader aspects of Balkan linguistics — tracing loanwords in their peregrina- 
tions and attempting to stratify the Albanian vocabulary. For Jokl, as for any per- 
sistent comparativist and as inevitably for any Albanologist, language contact study 
is the indispensable handmaiden to comparative grammar. But his study of language 
contact phenomena was largely concentrated on loanword lexicon. In these manifold 
senses etymology was the constant and absorbing focus of Jokl's attention. If one 
enquires why we have no manageable basic etymological dictionary today to replace 
Meyer's pioneering and outmoded work (18912), the reason is simple and appalling: 
the annotated working-copy, Jokl’s sole treasure in a frugal life of tireless scholarship, 


origin in the word for ‘eagle’ is often blandly assumed for shgip-. The term is in any case relatively 
recent (i.e. during the past millennium). It seems to me obvious that all forms of the ethnikon must 
be derived from shqip (pronounce) clearly”. i.e. ‘intelligibly, in our language’. 

I find it convenient to use the term Shqip for the language of Albania, Ship for that of Kosové 
Arvanítika for the dialects of southern Greece, and Arbresh for the isolated dialects of southern Italy. 
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must be presumed to have gone with the modest Viennese librarian, just a half 
century after Meyer’s great work, to the unknown fate that surely led to the gas 
chamber. It is to be hoped that our loss was of some comfort to this gentle bachelor, 
torn from his friends, in his last pitiful moments — those last moments can only be 
guessed at, but they are as plain to read as the name Joklová, also from his birthplace 
Bzenec, now to be seen on the stark wall in the Jewish cemetery memorial in Prague. 
No amends can be made for such irreparable damage to scholarship, learning, to 
human dignity. 

Today, despite the valiant work of Jokl, despite the noteworthy contributions of 
several other scholars during the same epoch (such as Lambertz, Baric, Tagliavini), 
despite the appearance of some major pieces of scholarship which were badly needed, 
despite the recent increase in activity on the part of some new post-war scholars, and 
finally despite the heartening growth of excellent and serious scholarship in significant 
quantity in the lands of native Albanian speech — despite all these accretions, we 
still find ourselves in the same relative position with respect to other languages and 
specialties as Jokl stated tbe position to be a half-century ago. For general major 
tools of scholarship and coverage, in all of Europe Albanian is exceeded in poverty 
only by Breton, and perhaps by Scottish Gaelic or Makedonski. But for these last 
the scholar who knows Welsh or Irish or South Slavic well has no trouble in working 
at least superficially through the specialist literature. In this sense Albanian remains 
lamentably opaque, practically a closed book to the scholarly world at large. 

We have no major grammar of the classical traditional sort. One is reduced to 
rummaging through two dozen brief or mediocre books, often of a didactic character, 
of very different vintages and dialect bases, always of minimal coverage. There is no 
extensive description in any of the great structuralist traditions of the twentieth 
century ; there is nothing of any scope at all in print inspired by the transformational- 
generative approach. There is no voluminous monographic treatment approaching 
exhaustiveness for any segment of the grammar, although a few doctoral dissertations 
of this character exist. There is no synthetic comparative work ofthe Neo-Grammarian 
stripe, not even a brief dependable sketch of the scope of Meillet's renowned work for 
Armenian. There is no academy dictionary; the best we have would qualify in other 
fields as a middle-sized student's desk dictionary. We have no dictionary based on an 
adequate range of citation samples. There is no choice among bilingual dictionaries 
with respect to the world-currency of the other language, if quality and dialect are 
to be considered in the choice. There is no single dictionary that one can recommend 
to the public at large. We have already seen that there is no up-to-date accessible 
source for etymological knowledge. There is a dearth of specialized technical dic- 
tionaries; there is nothing like the range of listings of synonyms, rimes, or encyclo- 
paedic word lore that one finds for other small languages. There is no well annotated 
and indexed book of introductory readings in the language. There is no dialect atlas 
or full summary coverage of the varieties of the language. We have monographs of 
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reasonable length covering just a few of the dialect varieties.2 There is no detailed 
experimental or instrumental phonetic study of any variety of Albanian. We have no 
systematic study of any coherent part of the semantics of the language. There is no 
basic paedagogical text for Western university students that one can recommend. 
There exists no inclusive treatment of Albanian stylistics or poetics. 

This 1s not to say that steps have not been taken in some of these directions; we all 
know, moreover, that there are clear historical reasons for the lack of these instru- 
ments, most of which are considered routine equipment for many another language 
of comparable population. But the lacunae must be frankly acknowledged. 

It is interesting to note that of the nearly ninety items listed by me to provide a 
condensed coverage of Albanian studies in Horecky (1969) only ten date from before 
our period, the close of World War I — but some of these are the most important and 
outdated references! 


0.2 Jokl’s account (1917) of the scholarship up to that time ran to just over forty 
pages. This in itself forms a yardstick against which we may measure the progress 
made since. Though we have good cause to point to the need for great improvement 
over the present state of Albanian scholarship, there can be no doubt that at least 
quantitatively there is more activity to register during this past half-century than Jokl 
needed to cover in his account. In his account Jokl was able not only to mention the 
works cited, but to discuss their substantive content in important cases and to offer his 
own comment on issues of substance for many of the matters that were of moment 
during the period in question. In our own account there is no intention to confine the 
report to a neutral listing, but there is certainly not space enough today to permit the 
voicing of a coherent opinion on all questions that might merit discussion. We con- 
ceive our task rather as that of indicating interconnections and of pointing out to the 
discriminating reader where he may seek information or alternative solutions; in 
many cases the amount of commentary ventured will depend on the degree to which 
it can be intelligibly compressed into the available space. In all of this it is inevitable 
that the author’s own views will show through, and for this he makes no apology and 
welcomes extended discussion on a more leisurely occasion. Likewise, it will be found 
that some titles have been simply omitted. Though this may mean in some cases that 
they have somehow escaped our attention, that will not usually be the case; if some- 
thing seems too unimportant or questionable to merit inclusion without at least a 
substantial discussion, it has seemed best to avoid excessive polemics and simply*to 
omit such items. 

? I would hazard the crude estimate that the following 300-page monographic treatments are needed 
before we can say that we have a knowledge of the variation to be found in Albanian equal to that 
which is now considered a part of basic linguistic knowledge for most languages of Europe: perhaps 
two dozen for Albanian proper; a dozen for Arbresh; a half-dozen for Arvanitika; four for Kosové; 
four for Makedonija; one each for Arbanasi (Zadar), the Ukraine (near Melitopol), and Mandrica 
(Bulgaria, near Edirne). This means that we need a good four and a half dozen such monographs, 


though, to be sure, some may be more strongly lexical and phonetic and less tightly structured than 
others. 
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0.3 Before embarking on our own account it is well to review certain points of Jokl’s 
essay (1917). Jokl opened his report with a description of the country and situation in 
which the language was spoken; this is not today our proper subject, and we therefore 
pass over it. He continued with a review (113-17) of the earliest known documents; 
though points of this discussion remain valid today, the whole position of earlier 
text editions has improved in the meanwhile so that what he has to say is in various 
details superseded. The question is then broached (117-22) concerning the origin of 
the Albanians. Much of this treats of early speculations. Inevitably, many aspects of 
such a question must remain unclear, but some progress in clarifying the issues con- 
cerning the prehistory of the Balkans has certainly been made in the intervening time. 
This question leads naturally into the problem of the relations of Albanian with the 
neighboring Balkan languages. On this problem, it will be seen, there has been a 
significant and large elaboration in the period we are concerned with. But in all this 
voluminous discussion there is little that is both positive and conclusive, and there is 
still nothing in the literature that is really complete, accessible, and compendious. 

Jokl then rehearses what was known at that time of the dialects; here, despite the 
dissatisfaction voiced above, it is possible to report considerable progress. Jokl was 
able to draw only on Kristoforidhi (1882), Giuseppe De Rada (1871), Bonaparte 
(1884), Hanusz (1889), Lambertz (1914-15), Reinhold (1855), Meyer (1896), Jarnik 
(1881, 1883), Pedersen (1895a), Weigand (1911, 1913), Pekmezi (1908), and Jokl 
(1915b). Of these, Kristoforidhi, Lambertz, and Weigand (1913) are too general to 
qualify today: De Rada, Bonaparte, Reinhold are quaint, insufficiently professional, 
and require control though they have their uses; Weigand (1911) and Pekmezi are 
weak and inaccurate; Hanusz, Meyer, Jarnik, and Jokl are either brief or unsyste- 
matized. Today, of these, only Pedersen still qualifies as one of our major dialect 
sources. 

Then follows a long section (127-36) on etymology. This topic, says Jokl, is impor- 
tant for any language, since it must form the basis for the identifications which lie at 
the bottom of comparative grammar; but in the case of Albanian it is doubly impor- 
tant, he says, because of the varied sources of the Albanian vocabulary. Whatever the 
present-day view of etymology, this is a field in which we can report a substantial 
amount of progress, or at least a continuous trickle of activity punctuated by a few 
major events. On balance, however, I do not think we have witnessed gains in recent 
decades to measure up to those of the turn of the century. I will elaborate my own 
views on this topic somewhat in the appropriate section below. 

Perhaps Jokl's most penetrating and critical section is that headed 'Lautlehre' 
(136-45), which Jokl emphasizes develops parallel with the refinement of etymology. 
Much of this might make interesting summary reading today for Indo-Europeanists 
not familiar with Albanian sound correspondences. There are, however, a few points 
that must be singled out for criticism, to forestall the perpetuation of error. Bopp 
(1854) derived certain instances of Albanian v- from IE *sy-, and this is cited with 
approval by Jokl (137). I think I have shown elsewhere that this cannot be so. 
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Pedersen showed long ago (1900b) that Albanian d- must be a reflex of IE Sen, (diell 
‘sun’, dirsé ‘sweat’, etc.). It seems clear to me that this is the regular reflex. All cases of 
apparent v- involve the IE morpheme for the reflexive; we must simply accept the fact 
that at a very early date Albanian dropped the initial sibilant in this morpheme. Jokl 
notes (140) that Meyer (1884) established at least one reflex for the IE nasalis sonans. 
In a paper read before the Linguistic Society of America in 1967 and soon to be 
published I think I have shown what the reflexes are, and that no formulation to date 
has really been correct. Jokl appears to accept (142) Meyer-Lübke's formulation that 
a was coloured to e by / (helm ‘poison’: OHG scalmo); one must remember here that / 
in Albanian is lightly palatalized. But this seems to be an oversimplified view of the 
development of vocalisms in Albanian, and leaves forms such as gjalmé ‘cord’ and 
gjalp *butter' unaccounted for. 

The section on *Formenlehre' (145-8) is much briefer, and records far fewer gains. 
À noteworthy aspect of progress, however, was the reduction of forms for which a 
Latin (diffusional or borrowed) explanation had previously been claimed. With the . 
work that has lately been done on IE long-grade aorists few would now accept, as 
Joki does (146), Meyer's simplistic equation of the relation -ledh : mblodha to Latin 
legă : legi. | 

The section on ‘Syntax’ (148—50) is very skimpy indeed. Jokl himself is aware (150) 
that most of the activity had been in the areas of *Wortforschung und Lautlehre', as 
with the more general trend in IE studies of the time. But he seems to see the greatest 
hope for progress not in the sharpening of analytic and theoretical approach, but in the 
collection of more data and better coverage of the dialects. We see that we have as a 
point of departure a document fully in tune with the era which was being reported on 
and not at all indicative of the new winds of thought which were just then beginning to 
flutter the curtains of the whole edifice of linguistics. It will be of interest to trace to 
what degree those newer themes have made themselves felt in the field of Albanian 
studies. 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY? 


The bibliography of Albanian studies has not been in a good and accessible situation 
for nearly a century. At an early date Meyer (1883, 1884) summarized conveniently 
early work up to that date. While Manek, Pekmezi, and Stotz (1909) offered a good 
attempt, it has been superseded by the bibliophilically rich Legrand (1912), which was 
somewhat supplemented by Guys (1938), and again by Petta (1955). By far the richest 
running contribution, with elaborate listings and brief pithy critiques, is ZJ, Section 
VII (1916-48), until 1938 produced single-handedly by Jokl. Further addenda to 
Legrand, and not very accessible, are Skendo (1926a, 1927). Kastrati (1959a), which 
is a general bibliography, offers only limited linguistic coverage, but is valuable for a 


3 Since 1949 new studies of Albanian have been listed annually in the Linguistic Bibliography, 
published by the Permanent International Committee of Linguistics. 
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period when many publications did not reach other countries. Luka (1963) gives 
invaluable coverage of post-war Tirana journal publication, while Haxhihasani (1957) 
gives nearly similar coverage from the ethnographic side. Daka (1964) adds some 
materials from the nineteenth century that have escaped notice. 

A brief retrospective treatment is found in Kastrati (1957). A convenient recent 
listing of bibliographic tools is to be found in the section by Elez Ndreu in Horecky 
(1969), while the sections by Hamp in this same work offer a compressed critical 
listing of essentials for Albanian linguistics and philology. A more limited goal is set 
in the relevant section (pp. 391-3) contributed by Kostas Kazazis in Jelavich (1969), 
since it is concerned only with American contributions to this field, which have been 
far fewer than the interest of the topic deserves. 

Current news has been reported annually in Tirana in “Realizimi i planit té shken- 
core”, in BU SAT. 


2. JOURNALS 


Important journals have been listed and commented upon very briefly by Elez Ndreu, 
in Horecky (1969:76-7), with a cross reference to fuller Western-language listing. 
Earlier journals of prime importance for Albanian philology were FiA, Albania, 
ArchASJE, BArch, HiD, Leka, and of course the basic tools of Indo-European, 
Romance, Slavistic, and later Greek linguistics and philology. For current work, 
besides the Tirana series (a sequence of bibliographically intricate titles which replace 
one another and which are meticulously listed by Ndreu) and the broader Balkanistic 
periodicals, special mention should be made of Gjurmime albanologjike, published in 
Prishtiné (1962-), and Shéjzat (Le Pleiadi), published in Rome. 

Certainly the richest combined tool for Albanian philological learning today is the 
Tirana Studime filologjike (1964—), to a lesser extent Studime historike (both of these 
written in Albanian, abbrev. BUShT), and the foreign-language partial equivalent 
Studia Albanica (1964—). The quality of these journals is excellent, and their scope and 
depth have been increasing continuously over the past two decades (counting their 
predecessor titles). In this context it is convenient here to remark that, in the interests 
of limiting the size of this already dense survey of Albanian studies (which has perforce 
been compressed, moreover, from a much longer draft), I have decided reluctantly to 
avoid systematic individual reference to articles in these two journals from 1965 to 
the present. To take adequate account of and do justice to this mounting accumula- 
tion of concentrated scholarship here would have disproportionately lengthened the 
account while adding no new rubrics. I hope on another occasion to survey syste- 
matically this gratifying increase in our resources. 


3. GENERAL MATTERS 


Certain aspects of literary, folkloric, ethnographic, and musical study are closely 
linked to questions of philology and linguistics; they may be conveniently touched 
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upon here. The past fifteen years or so has seen the appearance of nearly a dozen 
large and substantial works of literary scholarship; the main items are referred to by 
Hamp in Horecky (1969:107-9). We may mention in particular the two volumes 
which appeared to date of Shuteriqi, Bihiku, and Domi (1959-), the brief English 
version of Bihiku (1964), and Schiró (1959); the last treats especially the important 
literature from the Arbresh of southern Italy. A very good earlier work is Rrota 
(1925), a 235-page survey for the gymnasium, but with original work and including 
stylistics and metrics. Folklore has been a field of modest but regular attention from 
the beginnings of Albanian studies in the nineteenth century, but it has benefitted 
of late from several significant accretions as well as from a large program of 
anthologizing and reprinting in Albania; see the listings, for example, by Hamp in 
Horecky (1969:109-10), which are in part recalled below under the rubric of Texts. 

There 1s, of course, a fairly extensive scattered literature on ethnography over a 
long period of time, but as a sign of the current growth in systematic scholarship we 
mention here the rich volume by Zojzi et al. (1962). An important item on the Bul- 
garian enclave of Mandrítsa is Sokolova (1969b). Similarly we may mention here for 
their ethnographic and musicological interest Dheri (1966), Sokoli (1965), and for 
Kosové, Crna Gora, and Makedonija there is Antoni (1956-); these last are briefly 
described by Hamp in Horecky (1969:110-11). 

There are some inclusive works that are in one sense or another introductions to the 
general field of Albanian linguistic studies. Unfortunately, however, such æuvres 
d'ensemble have not been commensurately plentiful nor full and detailed to keep pace 
with the growth in Albanian studies over the past half century. The result is that there 
is no remotely up-to-date introduction to the subject in existence. It may perhaps not 
be too bold to offer the present survey as a first installment toward such a general work. 

In the introduction to this essay Jokl (1917) was discussed in some detail; it remains 
the best summary up to that time. Jokl (1924) is a well balanced treatment of a broad 
segment of the subject, but its emphasis is avowedly on Balkan prehistory, and it 
simply deals in passing with some comparative Indo-European problems. Balota 
(1936) was informative for its day, but much has happened since; see Jokl’s mention, 
IJ 22/V11.7£5. Tagliavini (1935-36) is a brief survey, and largely comparative. Çabej 
(1936a) has given us a competent secondary school chrestomathy, with an introduc- 
tion to the language and literary monuments, and with the literary facts based on 
Petrotta. In his later work (1947) Cabej has given us a brief summary work which is 
unfortunately not very accessible, but of which Lambertz's review (1959c) gives an 
impression. A similar informed brief introduction is to be found in Riza (1952). La 
Piana (1939) is somewhat uneven, and one may wish to consult Rosenkranz's review 
(1949). 

Recent reviews of the state of studies have been given by Sychotin and Kostallari 
(1953) and Kostallari (1962a), the latter also in a French version (1964). Àn advance 
account of the congress of November 1962 has been given in Konferenca a studimeve 
albanologjike (1962). 
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An important genre of literature that gives an indication in brief scope of the 
scholarly activity in the field consists in comprehensive accounts of the work of indivi- 
dual scholars in the field. An important summary of the work of Norbert Jokl is to 
be found in Tagliavini (1949). The early Albanologist J. U. Jarnik was briefly charac- 
terized by Brandejs (1923), who included a bibliography of Jarnik’s Albanian works; 
then four articles devoted to him were published in a commemorative volume (1950) 
by Pilika, Skalička, and Polák. The Indo-Europeanist Holger Pedersen, who in his 
early years rapidly became one of the greatest Albanologists of all time, was memoria- 
lized by Xhuvani (1954). Kristoforidhi (1830-95) was an important founder of the 
Albanian orthographic tradition and early documenter of Shqip dialects; Shuteriqi 
(1950) gives us an interesting account of him. We have recently had valuable treat- 
ments of earlier Balkanist scholars in Robel (1966) on Franz Baron Nopcsa, Wernicke 
(1967) on Th. A. Ippen, and Heim (1966) on Spiridion Gopéevié. Work on the nine- 
teenth century Arbresh writer, publicist and patriot Girolamo De Rada will be noted 
further in the appropriate place below, but Sciambra (1964a) has published some 
interesting correspondence of his with the early scholar Demetrio Camarda. 

A special place in Albanian studies is held by Johann Georg von Hahn (1811-69), 
the first systematic Western philologist and folklorist for Albanian. From Grimm 
(1964) we have an ample biographic work, reviewed by Camaj (1965). 

More recent scholarship is represented in the necrologies of Henrik Barić by Popović 
(1957) and Pudić (1956), and the latter (1967) has given a thoughtful assay of Baric’s 
total contribution to Balkan studies. Two articles in the Tirana BUSAT (1957) were 
devoted to the 75th birthday of Maximilian Lambertz, and an extended necrology for 
him has been given us by Cabej (1964b). 

A scholar not usually associated with Albanian studies is Rajko Nahtigal (1877- 
1958), the eminent Slovene scholar, who travelled to Albania at the invitation of Dr. 
G. Pekmezi, president of the Albanian literary Commission, in 1917 to consult on the 
question of the development of the literary language (Nahtigal 1917). For a summary 
of the content see Jokl’s notice IJ 6.84—5 (1918), where arguments are reviewed in 
favor of the Elbasan dialect as the best intermediary between the two dialect extremes 
of the country, to serve as the basis for a standard literary and school language; see 
also Nahtigal (1923). This was, of course, the dialect adopted as the basis for the 
inter-war standard. Nahtigal had earlier contributed to Pekmezi's grammar (1908). 
For an obituary of Nahtigal see Kolarié (1959). 

Xhuvani (1959), assembled by M. Domi, contains important writings of this lin- 
guist-patriot on the standardization and grammatical normalization of the national 
literary language, on Albanian lexicography, on Kristoforidhi and Naim Frashéri, 
together with a bibliography of this dominating national figure (1881-1962) of the 
first half of the twentieth century. One of the last major works of his life was devoted 
(1956a) to the question of the purity of the national language. Xhuvani’s Studime 
were reviewed by Lambertz (1960b), and his obituary appeared in the Buletin 1.236—9 
(1962). 
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After the early yield of scholarly grammars (slim as most of them were), which are 
passed in review in Jokl (1917), there was a comparatively long gap in the production 
of anything at all that was significant. And it must be said that even after this gap, 
with the exception of some recent works published in Albania itself and in the Alba- 
nian language, almost nothing has appeared to date that is comparable to such works 
for other European languages. . 

After von Hahn’s pioneering classic (1854), based on Tosk, there appeared an 
edition of folktales of his (1884), which was reprinted in 1918. Dozon’s manual 
(1879), followed by his Contes (1881; a translation of the tales in the manual), was 
again based on Tosk, and specifically the dialect of Pérmet. Kristoforidhi (1882) and 
the compact Meyer (1888) also depicted the Tosk variety. Thus we reach Jakova- 
Merturi (1904) for Scutarene and Weigand (1913) for South Geg. From this period the 
only really durable and respectably broad coverage is to be found in Pekmezi (1908); 
see my remarks on this in Horecky (1969). 

The inter-war period was singularly unproductive; there was neither anything 
substantial on traditional models nor any specimen of grammar writing on new theore- 
tical lines then evolving in Europe and America. The only items worth mentioning are 
Kamsi (1930; 2nd ed. 1940) and Rrota's syntax (1942). The inter-war South Geg 
standard is thus very poorly represented. 

We emerge from the war with Lambertz's Lesebuch (1948), which does contain in 
the grammatical sketch some attention to syntax, although otherwise the outline of 
grammar is very skimpy. Lambertz followed this up with volume III (1959a) of his 
Lehrgang, a grammar of notably poor arrangement. Another paedagogical grammar, 
this based (somewhat anachronistically) on South Geg, is Gurakuqi (1967). Fehime 
Pipa (1968?) is a paedagogical grammar with exercises. For a note on Newmark's 
audio-lingual textbook see Jelavich (1969: 393). 

By far the greatest production of systematic grammars during this period has been 
on the part of the Albanian scholars themselves. Cipo's grammar (19492), reviewed 
by Boissin (1950c), and his syntax (19522) are excellent and useful works for their size. 
Dodbiba and Spasse (1955) and Domi's syntax (1957) tend to be more useful for 
native speakers. Further paedagogical works are Domi's syntax (1964) and Elezi and 
Dodbiba (1967). See also my brief comments on these grammars of the current Shqip 
standard in Horecky (1969). 

Quite apart from all the above by virtue of its theoretical originality is Newmark's 
structural grammar (1957), which gives a neo-Bloomfieldian analysis based on the 
Berat variety of Tosk. For reviews of this see Winter (1958) and Hamp (1958b). 


4.1 Synchronic Phonology 


In what follows it is not always easy or desirable to make a sharp distinction between 
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synchronic and diachronic studies. Strictly phonological studies of the Albanian 
Janguage as a whole have not been very plentiful, and they have certainly not kept 
pace with the various changes in views of phonological theory that have passed 
through the general literature in the past four decades. For a reflection of such 
theoretical viewpoints one will see perhaps a more favorable sample in the dialect 
studies discussed in sections below. 

Prague-style phonological views are reflected in the work of Polák on vocalic 
systems (1960) and on the phonological interpretation of diphthongs (1955). The 
diphthongs have also been discussed by Kastrati (1953) and Cabej (1958a). 

A highly interesting recent work is that of Shirokov (1967), in which reference will 
also be found to other related work of his published in Chernivtsi, Kiev, Minsk, and 
Moscow; I have not been able to see at first hand most of the last mentioned. Shirokov 
discusses, dialect by dialect, the distinctive features of the obstruents; while the aim is 
avowedly diachronic, I find its principal interest strongly synchronic and typological. 


4.2 Inflection 


Investigation of topics under this rubric has been rather more active recently than in 
much of former time. Desnickaja (1959) has discussed general matters of the struc- 
ture of Albanian. Certainly the most important and extensive single contribution to 
recent study of Albanian inflection is the doctoral dissertation of Fiedler (1961) on the 
formation of plurals. This is the first really full study of the subject since Meyer’s 
pioneering work (1883), but it is able to go much further than Meyer’s monograph. 
In any case, Meyer's study was aimed mainly at diachronic explanations; Fiedler's 
work, additionally, includes what amounts to a miniature dialect atlas of the forma- 
tion of plurals over Shqip territory. Novák (1956) discusses a brief point on mascu- 
lines in -é. 

The definite and indefinite forms of the noun have been investigated by both Boissin 
(19502) and Valentini (1951, 1954), while the so-called ‘articles’ have been studied at 
length descriptively and normatively by Riza (1958b). A study bordering on such 
phenomena is Desnickaja (19602), which discusses two classes of adjectives that figure 
prominently in Albanian, those occurring with and those without the so-called ‘article’ 
(prefix of concord). Desnickaja discusses their morphology and constitution, and 
derives those without the article from appositive constructions. 

In a fine contribution to the study of Albanian grammatical categories Fiedler 
(1965a) has inspected the nature of gender in its asymmetrical complexities through 
the lens of structural oppositions. 

Xhuvani (1960a; Albanian version 1954) has devoted a brief study to the so-called 
infinitive. In an earlier study (1949b) Xhuvani investigated the formation of adverbs. 

Lambertz has written a brief treatment of interjections (1959b), while Buben has 
discussed (1956) what he calls inflected interjections and imperative particles. 
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It is thus seen that a fair portion of Albanian morphology has been touched on in 
the past decade or two, and particularly as regards the inflectional elements of the 
noun phrase. It is equally clear that much remains to be done merely to survey the 
territory, so to speak, and especially in the inflections of the verb. Until matters of 
this order have been attended to it is scarcely possible to think of writing a really 
detailed and comprehensive academy-style grammar. 


4.3 Derivation 


Here again we find that a great deal of important work has been done in the past two 
decades, but this time the source of this work is striking. Whereas work on inflection 
has been prosecuted by representatives of nearly all countries where Albanian studies 
are actively pursued (and in this regard one should take into consideration the sections 
on dialects below), the important work on word derivation has been almost exclusively 
restricted to scholars of Albania. At the expense of possibly overdrawing the point we 
may perhaps derive a lesson from this. Foreigners, as a result of their language- 
learning efforts, have their attention drawn early to the shapes of the inflections. 
Native speakers know these well; their attention is easily attracted to the vagaries of 
word derivation. Thus we may say that we are still in rather rudimentary stages of the 
investigation of surface features of Albanian words. Perhaps this is some measure of 
the work that still lies before us. 

The suffixes of Albanian have been studied at length, both descriptively for the 
modern language and historically, based also on dialect as well as on older documents, 
by Xhuvani and Cabej (1962). In an earlier study (1956) the same two authors pre- 
sented a lengthy study of the prefixes; see BCO 5.287 (1960) for a summary in German. 
Still earlier Xhuvani (1952b) studied the suffixes -mé, -imé, and -im, as well as some 
compounds in the same short article; this study was both descriptive and historical. 
Then, in a detailed monograph, Dangetoviq (Danéetovic) dealt with diminutive 
suffixes (1960). 

Compounding is an intricate and productive phase of Albanian grammar, so that 
it is not surprising that it has claimed several essays at explication in the period under 
review. Cipo has contributed two short treatments (1948a, 1948b), one on deter- 
minative compounds. Haebler has discussed (1961b) copulative compounds. The 
largest studies in this field to date, however, are those of Kostallari (1961) and, on 
exocentric compounds, (1962b). 


4.4 Syntax 


When we turn to syntax we find that studies in this domain have been very uneven in 
scope and in adequacy. 
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A notable and early contribution was Lambertz’s long monographic article (1914) 
on conditional constructions. Haebler (1957) has taken up a striking feature of word 
order within clauses. Novak (1958) has dealt with the pleonastic object, a rich topic, 
in a brief article addressed to Slavists. In two fine articles (1955, 1956), rich with many 
examples, Flogi has made important progress in the syntax and semantics of coordina- 
tions. 

Investigations of quite a different vein are those by Brincus (1960a) on the force of 
the aorist, and by Cirrincione (1958) on the use of the negative mos. 

Two ample studies by Celiku (1962, 1963a) take up types of locutions that are very 
typical and important for Albanian, and deal with phenomena that lie interestingly on 
the border between syntax and lexicon. The first of these, basing the material on the 
dialect of Central Albania, takes up fixed verbal idioms. The second is occupied with 
lexically limited and unlimited verbal collocations. 

Two articles on sundry matters are those by Shuterigi (1951; in two parts) and by 
Cipo (1949c). 


4.5 Writing 


In considering the question of orthography in Albanian several matters must be borne 
in mind that complicate the picture for Albanian beyond what we find in the case of 
some other languages. First, we must recall that the history of writing in Albanian is 
complex in the very recent past. Within the past century and a half no less than four 
major scripts are to be found in Albanian documents and tradition: Roman, Greek, 
Turkish, and Cyrillic. In addition to this, particularly during the period just preceding 
the national liberation, various subvarieties based on local traditions or promoted in 
an attempt to bridge conflicting traditions and national movements only succeeded 1n 
making the situation more confused and fluid. The result of this is that some aspects 
of Albanian literacy have been built on rather uncertain grounds because of the need 
to depend on teachers and media that were developed without benefit of a long settled 
tradition. Then Albanian is a language with a proportionately large number of 
subvarieties each with its own local integrity; i.e. they may differ in number or even 
presence of diphthongs, in vowel length, in permitted nasality, in palatal laterals and 
nasals, in palatal stops and affricates, in presence or absence of ‘e-muet’, in distribu- 
tion of r-sounds, not to mention details of inflection, phonological alternations, or 
lexicon. Add to this the fact that the inter-war standard and the current standard 
divide on the major dialect division in the country, while the current standard for 
Ship closely resembles the former standard for Shqip. It is easy to see then that, apart 
from the usual problem of neologisms and national identity, there is a major hurdle 
that besets any task ranging from the compilation of dictionaries on down. Here, 
too, is excellent ground for future studies in sociolinguistics. 

In this connection Xhuvani's work (1956a) on the purity of the Albanian language, 
mentioned above under 3, should be recalled here. 
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A recent work dealing retrospectively with the subject is Pogoni (1967). 

During the inter-war period various practical works were produced for instructional 
and standardization purposes; it would lead us too far afield to enter upon this subject 
here. Major note, however, should be taken of the Ortografia e gjuhés shgipe (1956) 
which represents the conventions agreed upon in 1955. Some of the background of 
this is reflected in Lambertz's dictionary (1954). An interesting and enlightening 
special point is Myderrizi (1955) on the orthography of the vowel ë. 

Of greater grammatical interest than the above is Shuteriqi's extended two-part 
exposition (1949) of orthography as correlated with grammatical categories. 


5. DICTIONARIES 


This is perhaps the most ironic rubric of Albanian studies on which we have to report. 
I have already commented, at the outset of this essay, on the various unfilled needs 
which still stand in the field of Albanian lexicography. It is a remarkable fact, then, 
that of the large number of dictionaries a scholar needs to draw on today only two 
date from the period reported on by Jokl (1917): Bashkimi (1908) and Kristoforidhi 
(1904). Bashkimi was compiled largely by Dodé Koleci, in the Mirdita north Geg 
dialect, and was based on Jungg's Fialuur of 1895 although it was less accurate than 
the latter. On Kristoforidhi see my comment in Horecky (1969:105); this valuable 
work has been reissued by Xhuvani under the title Fjalor shqip-greqisht ... (1961) in a 
transcription into modern orthography, with some revisions. Thus there is really but 
one dictionary resource that has not been renewed or supplanted during the period 
under review. Yet we are still obliged to recognize the insufficiency,of these tools, 
and to acknowledge the magnitude of the task ahead. 

The most generally useful dictionaries are the following: Fjalori i gjuhés shqipe 
(1954), the current standard (monolingual, 648 pp.). For critiques see Myderrizi 
(1957a) and Ndocaj (1958, 1961). Leotti (1937), which is the fullest (1710 pp.) bilingual 
(Tosk — Italian), and cites examples of usage. Mann (1938-48), a bilingual into 
English which is not truly historical and is less good than might be wished; see the 
important review note by Jokl (1940a). As a bilingual into Albanian we may mention 
first Fjalori rusisht-shqip (1953:636 pp.), of which see the review by Domi and Kastrati 
(1954). I have commented on these dictionaries in Horecky (1969 :104—5). 

Kacori et al. (1960) is an ample (872 pp.) bilingual from Bulgarian, while Kokona 
(1966) is a smaller (372 pp.) bilingual from French. Baric (1950), finished only through 
the letter O (675 pp.) but accented throughout and with a fine bibliography, was a 
good beginning for a Serbo-Croatian bilingual. 

Dobroshi (1953) is a serviceable (757 pp.) bilingual, Serbo-Croatian to Kosové Geg; 
Qorveziroski and Rusi (1967) is a welcome Makedonski-to-Geg tool (712 pp.) that 
profits by the use of Macedonian sources. Mann's English-Albanian (1957) is a sort 
of 434-page anachronism in Geg, which now best serves the Kosové standard; see 
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Messing, Lg 34.530-3 (1958); Newmark, SEEJ 2/16.173-4 (1958); Hamp, ASEER 
17.573-4 (1958). To move from Geg into another language one needs to fall back on 
Godin (1930), a German bilingual of limited merit. 

Nowadays less important are: Instituti i studimeve (1947) Serbo-Croatian to Alba- 
nian, 407 pp., without accents and with one- or two-word glosses. Kogi-Kostallari- 
Skendi (1951) Albanian-Russian, 547 pp. with a grammatical sketch. Lajos (1953) 
into Hungarian, 379 pp.; on this see Geci and Krajni (1956). Lambertz (1954) into 
German, 228 pp.; on which see Cimochowski (1955). 

Of more special interest: Cordignano (1934) into Italian. This is based on Bashkimi 
and completely overtakes and incorporates Weigand of 1914 and Tasi's Greek-Alba- 
nian of 1928. Cordignano (1938) into Geg is much richer than the preceding. Gazulli 
(1942) specializes in rare North Geg words, but is full of misprints. Lukaj (1935) goes 
only through gjy-, and represents mild North Geg, with some admixture. 

Veliu, Drini, and Zaimi (1961) is a Kosové terminological dictionary. 

Blanchus (1932) is a valuable reprint, with apparatus by Roques, of the rare 1635 
Geg text that has great bearing on the history of the language. 


5.1 Lexical Studies 


It will be apparent from the following that the work of lexical collection still proceeds. 

Lists of freshly attested and newly collected words are found in Shuterigi (1948-49; 
to be read with the comments by Xhuvani 1948-50), Xhuvani (1948-50, 1954; 1949a, 
1949c, 1960b), Zojzi (1949-50), Haxhihasani (1954), Sokoli (1956; musical terms), 
and La Piana (1957a; corrigenda and addenda to Mann 1938-48). Cabej (1949) deals 
with tabu substitutes, while Cipo (1949b) has a dynamic-synchronic account of the 
development of ‘bad’ — ‘very, highly’. 

Trees and shrubs have been treated extensively by Mitrushi first in a sequence of 
articles (1952-53), and then in a valuable monograph (1955). Similarly, fish names 
have received monographic treatment in Poljakov et al. (1958); see also Lambertz’s 
review (1960a). Dodbiba has contributed a brief item (1958) on terminology. 

A brief report was given by Pollo (1955) on lexicographic work in Albania, and in 
(1955) Kostallari has addressed himself in an important article to the question of the 
preparation of a normative dictionary of contemporary Albanian. 

It is noteworthy, yet understandable, that work in this domain is pursued almost 
entirely by scholars in Albania. 


6. DIALECT STUDIES 


It has already been remarked above in 0.3 that very substantial progress has been 
made in the study of dialects during the half-century under review. In 4.5 the richness 
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of subvarieties of the language was commented upon in connection with orthography; 
but actually the luxuriant variety to be found is even greater than that implies, for 
there are not only a great many variations over the Shqip-Ship territory but there 
exists a more than normally large number of enclaves by general European standards. 
Furthermore, the differences to be found in these enclaves are great, and their testi- 
mony is of vastly disproportionate value for the history of the language and for literary 
study. In these terms, it will rapidly become clear that the gains in the past half- 
century, and especially during the past two decades, in this branch of Albanology are 
among the most important that we have to show. 

A general, but now rather out of date, picture of the state of the field was given by 
Lambertz (1943), and in (1957a) he followed this up with a good report on certain 
particular studies. In setting forth the plan for a linguistic atlas, which tragically could 
not then be carried out, Dema (1940) gave a programmatic and historical statement 
on dialect study. The assorted texts found in Meyer (1897) are still of value for the 
' observation of certain gross features. 

Elezovié (1941—50) attempted to delineate differences between Geg and Tosk, and 
Polák (1963) has mooted claimed origins for dialect differentiation in Albania. But 
certainly the most important, authoritative, and methodologically systematic treat- 
ment of the problem of dialect determination and classification for Shqip is Gjinari 
(1966). 

In Volume 7 of the Bolletino dell’ Atlante Linguistico Mediterraneo there is a note on 
fieldwork in progress. One hopes that this may be a sign of international collabora- 
tion in such work. 


6.1 Geg 


The fullest single dialect description that has been done to date is Cimochowski's 
monograph on Dushmani (1951b). This was reviewed by Xhuvani (1953) and, with 
extended discussion of certain features, by Hamp (1953). Before this, for a closely 
similar dialect, an admirably careful phonetic study for the speech of Scutari is 
Lowman (1932). 

For the region of Mati, in addition to the remarks of Ulqini (1961), we have what 
amounts to a full monographic study in the sequence of articles by Beci (1962-63). 
These articles cover the phonology, morphology, and syntax, and then glossary, texts, 
and toponyms. 

Gjinari (1963) has furnished valuable data from the region of Tropoja, while Getta 
(1957) has performed a very different and welcome service of culling the Malésor- 
Dukagjin dialect material represented by Kujundic and Popa's little dictionary (1902). 

In his article (1957a) Ajeti has written on the lack of contrast between palatal and 
clear / in a number of Albanian dialects, especially of North Geg. 

Moving further south, we have for Kruja the Indiana M.A. thesis by Berberi (1963) 
on the verb morphology, and his Ph.D. dissertation (1968) on the adaptation of 
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Turkish loanwords in Kruja. Some notes on the Kruja dialect have been published 
by Gjinari (1964). For the Southern Geg area Celiku (1966) has given us detailed 
observations on the dialect of Kérrabé, although I have seen only part II of that 
study. A valuable pair of articles that form together a monograph is Celiku (1963b) on 
a region near Elbasan which is of particular interest since it lies on the Geg-Tosk 
dialect line. Here there is clearly room for much further interesting work which 
would have theoretical bearing on problems of dialect interpenetration. 


6.1.1 Eastern Geg 

In his survey (1917) Jokl was able to record only a single item of consequence for 
this area. Our position today is not as good as we should like it and by no means as 
strong as it has become on some other areas; nevertheless, for our period there has 
been a recurrent if not voluminous show of attention. 

Jokl (1915b) is itself little more than a set of notes by way of a preliminary report; 
the dialect reported on is that of Vraptista. Mladenov (1925) offers only very frag- 
mentary specimens of words from a spectrum of north Macedonian settlements, and 
illustrating only a few selected phonological features. On Skok’s study (1941) of the 
Skopje region see Tagliavini (1948b). Tagliavini (1942) has himself given a good and 
detailed survey of what was known up to that time of the Northeast Geg dialects. We 
see then that up until the last war we had only minor and fragmentary accounts for 
this entire area, an area that now represents a group of significant segments of the 
population of Yugoslavia, and that largely forms the basis for the standard Ship of 
Kosové. 

Since the war noteworthy work has been done, but there are still many basic tasks 
that lie ahead. Elezovic (1950), reviewed by Boissin (1950b), is a useful monograph on 
westernmost Makedonija and the only substantial treatment we have of a Macedonian 
variety of Albanian; yet it is by no means as precise and systematic as we might wish 
for. Moreover the material is based on 94 song texts collected and published in a 1944 
compilation in Albania. These interesting dialects, with peculiarities important for 
the history of Albanian, deserve much better than this; the present writer hopes to fill 
a part of this gap for the Tetovo region. 

The region of Lura has recently been documented (1963) by Haxhihasani; this is a 
remote corner of the Dibra area. It is worth remarking in this connection that the 
dialects of easternmost Albania and of western Yugoslavia form a linguistic conti- 
nuum, so that there is no clear determination of a ‘Northeast Geg’ entity. In fact, the 
Gashi and Bytyci villages of Tropoja which have been dealt with by Gjinari (1963) 
could just as well be entered under this section, since they border upon, and form a 
historically related part of, the Gjakova area. Moreover, Gjinari (1966) divides Geg 
into three main parts: Northern, Central, and Southern. The Northern group is then 
subdivided (1966:40) into Northwest and Northeast by a line passing generally to the 
west of Theth, Nikaj-Mérturi (on which see the informative sketch by Lafe, 1964), the 
band of the Drin, and Puké. In this schema it should be noted that dialects such as 
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Kruja and the Dibra region belong to Central Geg. Gjinari's subdivisions bring a 
great deal of order into the large amount of material which has been amassed — and 
particularly in the past decade or so. But so as not to complicate further the present 
account I have not subdivided these sections on Geg to such an extent, even though 
the dialectology provisionally calls for it. 

A Northeast Geg dialect of the Malsia Madhe, that of Kastrati, is dealt with by 
Shkurtaj (1967), but I have not seen part I to this study. A more specialized study, on 
perfect tenses for this area, is Boretzky (1966). 

For Kosové proper we have a valuable collection of materials in Cetta (1963), and a 
number of informative articles for the region as a whole have appeared in the pages of 
the journals Pérparimi and Jeta e re. Ajeti has published an interesting early docu- 
ment of 1835 in his study (1962a) of an extended Arabic-script text; this document is 
interesting in its representation of vowel length. Additionally, in Ajeti (1960) we find 
a treatment of Gjakova in the early nineteenth century. 


6.1.2 Arbanasi (formerly Borgo Erizzo) 

This village, a suburb adjacent to Zadar on the northern Dalmatian coast, was once 
dealt with by Weigand. Tagliavini's monograph (1937), however, completely super- 
seded Weigand's work. Yet the great importance of Tagliavini's marvelously docu- 
mented work is not so much for the dialect study which the main title announces as 
for the lessico etimologico, on which see further mention below. 

Although Ajeti's monograph (1961) is avowedly historical in aim, it brings highly 
important additional descriptive knowledge to supplement the earlier accounts. The 
present writer is also in a position to clarify certain points of the phonology and 
morphology of this isolated enclave, and has made some brief observations before 
the Linguistic Circle of Copenhagen, appearing currently. 

As a partial control for his limited sample of Arbanasi dialect, the present writer has 
also visited Tuzi, in Crna Gora near Lake Scutari. 


6.1.3 Srem (Syrmia) 

Note was taken in passing of this recently extinct dialect, once spoken in Nikinci 
and Hrtkovci of Slavonija, by Tagliavini in his 1942 monograph, p. 5, note 4. Some 
texts were printed and commented in Shuteriqi (1955b); this publication was noticed 
by Lambertz (1957d). The dialect is clearly North Geg. 


6.1.4 Istria (extinct) 

Bartoli (1931) published a short piece on this, and Ndre Mjeda (1932) reviewed 
Bartoli’s article, adding a useful analysis of the text. This has now been overtaken by 
Ajeti's detailed commentary (1957b) on the fragment on the prodigal son which has 


come down to us. There is an interesting problem in the treatment of diphthongs in 
this dialect. | 
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6.2 Tosk 


All other dialects and enclaves of Albanian are of the Tosk variety, regardless of 
occasional erroneous statements to the contrary; on this see Hamp, Kratylos 3.80 
(1958). 


6.2.1 Shqip Tosk 

Here, as with Geg, we see enormous recent progress. Haxhihasani (1955b) has 
described a transition dialect south of Elbasan, and Celiku (1964) has discussed selected 
transition features. 

For Northern Tosk we now have a good representation of dialects: for the north- 
east part there is Xhagka (1958) on Devolli, Gjinari (1960) on the same dialect, and 
Gjinari (1957a) on Opari, which lies next to the Skrapari region. For the northwest 
part there is Gjinari (1957b) for the city of Berat, Gjinari (1958) for Skrapari, and 
Gjinari (1962) for Mallakastra. From the southeast portion we have a full mono- 
graphic sized treatment by Floqi (1958) for Dangélli. 

For Southern Tosk many important varieties are now represented: Totoni has 
sampled (1962) the dialect of Zagorí, and the Lower Coast dialect (1964) of Labéria. 
On the city of Gjirokastra we are relatively well informed. We have the long pre- 
liminary essay by Lambertz (1959d), and then the long article by Totoni (1966); 
Totoni has important things to say regarding the classification of this city dialect in 
relation to those of Labéria and Caméria. For Caméra itself, the southernmost region 
of the Shqip speech area, we have the classic by Pedersen (1895a) together with the 
translation of his texts (1898). A highly interesting addition to our knowledge is the 
musicological-textual book by Stockmann, Fiedler, and Stockmann (1965); I have 
commented on the contents of this excellent work in Horecky (1969:111). Fiedler 
(1965b) has also published on the metrics of Cam songs, and the ethnographic article 
of Dojaka (1966) also quotes some song texts. 

Although many of the above items are medium-sized or longish articles where we 
hope ultimately for monographs and glossaries, no one can imagine without inspecting 
them at first hand how dramatically work carried on in Albania during the past two 
decades has improved our position from virtual ignorance. 

Skendo (1926c) published the little manuscript glossary of Marko Bogari, which is a 
valuable historical piece on the extent of the dialect area. The manuscript originates in 
Corfu (Kérkyra) from 1809, but the dialect is that of Süli in Epiros. Otherwise for this 
area of northwesternmost Greece we are thrown upon the older, largely early nine- 
teenth century, travellers’ reports, such as those of Leake, Pouqueville, and others. 
This Paris MS, which was written for Pouqueville, was first noticed by Lambros, in 
Estia 1895, and contains such distinctive forms as vené, bené, and prétips. 

An interesting contact dialect situation is presented by Mazon (1936) in his well 
known monograph on the westernmost isolated Makedonski enclaves Boboshgica 
(Bobostica) and Drenova (Drenovjane), near Korga. This has now been followed up 
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by Mazon and Filipova (1965), which is important also for the account of the Korca 
region under the Ottomans; see the detailed review of this by Pepo (1966). 


6.3 Shqip Dialects 


The main body of the Albanian speech area has been briefly surveyed above, as well as 
a few Geg outliers. In addition to these various separate articles and monographs, we 
are now in possession of a very useful summary synthesis thanks to Desnickaja 
(1968b). After introducing the work with a general view of the Albanian speech area 
and the Albanian literary language (pp. 3-38) she devotes the rest of the book (377 pp.), 
except for the final eight pages, to a factual survey and compression of the work done 
to date on the Shqip and Ship areas. Obviously the author relies heavily on the work 
outlined above which has been done by our Albanian colleagues, but she also brings 
her own experience with the terrain to bear on her subject. In subclassifying the 
dialects Desnickaja basically follows the scheme set forth by Gjinari, which has been 
alluded to above, but takes issue with some points, e.g. the assignment of the Mirdita 
dialect to the Northern group; she places it in the Central group. Desnickaja offers 
(75-8) an informative critique in broad lines of her predecessors, including Lambertz. 
In his Lehrgang (19592), Lambertz presented (pp. 1—64) a substantial updating of his 
1943 survey; for many readers that is by far the most valuable part of that volume. 
For many Western readers, too, this is probably the most accessible and generally 
informed compact survey of recent phases of the dialectology here under discussion. 
But for a comprehensive coverage of the Shqip-Ship area students will turn to Des- 
nickaja as a basic document. The two major limitations to Desnickaja's book are: 
1) the treatment 1s largely restricted to phonological features; 2) while the villages 
of Bulgaria and the Ukraine are very briefly reviewed, Arbanasi and the large areas of 
Greece and Italy are scarcely touched on at all. 

It is to be noted, finally, that from time to time in Studia Albanica useful accounts 
are published briefly outlining progress made on the coverage of dialectology, as well 
as on other aspects of scholarly linguistic activity. 

Two interesting items on argots are Haxhihasani (1964a) and (1964b). 


6.4 


6.4.1 Italo-Albanian 

The outdated account by Lambertz (1914-15) has already been alluded to above 
(0.3). Other earlier works that are still worth consulting are Masci (1807), Camarda's 
classic (1864) and the Boccaccio volume edited by him (1875) (which, pp. 659—78, 
contains a short text in the dialects of Badessa, Barile, Ururi, Frascineto, San Deme- 
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trio Corone, Santa Caterina, Spezzano, Contessa, Palazzo Adriano, Piana dei Greci, 
and Greci, all by native speakers), Marchianó (1908b), the last containing poetry of 
Nicolo Figlia (1700-69) from Mezzoiuso in Sicily. 

Even the geography of these villages is still badly recorded and insufficiently known 
with accuracy. Nasse (1964) is a very misleading work, incomplete, imprecise, and 
uninformed. Çabej (19362) gives a sketch of the inventory on the basis of knowledge 
of that time, but the best up-to-date village list is to be found in Giordano (1963), 
which shows 55 villages with an official 1961 population of 135,811. These villages 
are, of course, distributed in many isolated groups, which makes the dialectology 
varied and complex. 

Some helpful general works of varying specificity which have appeared are Schiró 
(1918, reprinted 1932), Petrotta (1932), and Tagliavini (1943a:49—54). Cabej (1935) 
has given us some interesting texts, and (1939) a brief review of earlier historical men- 
tions of these villages. A long series of geographically and ethnographically descrip- 
tive articles, of which I have not been able to see the complete set, is Kamsi (1934-39); 
much later (1958) he published some songs from Plàtaci, Caraffa, Puglia, and Barile. 
Kalonáros (1944: chap. 3) is intended to be historical, but is not very informative and 
is based on old sources. Skendo (1909), apart from being old, is scarcely accessible to 
many readers. À range of articles, often touching on the philology of this area, has 
appeared in the pages of the journal Shéjzat. 

Certainly the most substantial contribution to the study of these dialects to be 
recorded for our period is the dictionary of Giordano (1963), comprising 592 pp.; 
Hamp has commented on the strengths of this work in Horecky (1969:106). It should 
be noted however that the collection is based heavily on the dialect of Frascineto (Cala- 
bria), and that a standardized orthography is used which thereby masks much of the 
highly interesting phonetics. We still need a scientifically based lexicon for these 
dialects. Giordano also includes a fine bibliography. 

For the problems in linguistic contact in these areas one may use profitably Rohlfs 
(1932-39) for Calabrian dialects, his works (1950, 1930, the latter thoroughly revised 
in masterly fashion as 1964) and Kahane (1967) for the analogous Greek enclaves, and 
ReSetar (1911) for the small Serbo-Croatian enclave. 


6.4.1.1 San Marzano. This lone remaining Apulian village, near Taranto, was 
dealt with relatively frequently in short nineteenth-century articles by Bonaparte 
(1884, 1890), Meyer (1891b), and Hanusz (1889). Then it languished apparently 
unnoticed. 

On the basis of a visit made in 1956 Hamp has published a paper (1968b) dealing 
with a highly interesting phonological feature of this dialect as a point of theoretical 
formulation. Another paper (to appear) was presented a few years ago at a conference, 
and furnishes more data on the dialect, at the same time controlling the total data 
which was set forth in the nineteenth century publications. 
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6.4.1.2 Molise. The sole contribution on this group, that of Lambertz (1923-25), 
has long stood as the most ample and accessible scholarly account of Arbresh. 
Lambertz (1925) gives a list of words from Villa Badessa, a late colony that is not to 
be classed with Arbresh proper and that is unique in being the only post-Turkish 
enclave in Italy. 


6.4.1.3 Greci. From this village in Provincia Avellino we have nothing substantial 
since De Martino (1881), a book of poems with translations. It appears to resemble 
Molise fairly closely. 


6.4.1.4 Calabria. Under this heading we group loosely several sets of villages with 
notably different dialects. Zangari (1940) gives a general view, and this was infor- 
matively reviewed by Korolevski (1942). As the result of a 1965 field trip the late 
Ziaudin Kodra (1966) published posthumously some brief texts — largely verses — 
from San Benedetto Ullano and villages on both sides of the Crati. 

A special feature of this dialect area, particularly the Crati basin, is the great and 
comparatively early flowering of literary production. While much of the bibliography 
surrounding this body of writing relates to literary and folklore matters, a significant 
number of items are also important for their linguistic implications. The greatest 
literary name here is surely Girolamo De Rada, and the main editions of his best 
known works are 1866, 1872—73 plus 1877; he also wrote a quaint and valuable gram- 
mar (1894). An important recent edition (1965) of his Milosao, based on fresh mate- 
rial, was published by Gradilone. Sciambra (1964a) fills in a passage of the activities 
of this nineteenth century patriot and writer with some letters written to Camarda, an 
early grammarian of consequence in the history of Albanian linguistics. A special 
double number (Vol. 8, No. 7-10, 1964) of Shéjzat, devoted exclusively to De Rada 
(1814-1903), contained items of particular linguistic interest by Giordano (1964), 
Selvaggi (1964), and Camaj (1964b), among many other interesting articles; No. 11-12 
of the same year of this journal continued with more articles relating to De Rada. 

An interesting and quite systematic grammar written by Giuseppe De Rada (1871) 
was long unobtainable; Girolamo De Rada junior and Vincenzo Selvaggi have 
performed a particular service in making this grammar once again available (1965), as 
well as a collection of writings (mostly poetry) by Giuseppe De Rada (1965). ‘These 
republications have been noted briefly by Gradilone (1965). The original grammar 
was reviewed at some length by Schuchardt (1874), and just recently the grammar and 
its author were discussed by Kastrati (1959b). 

De Rada was a native of Macchia, which is a suburb of San Demetrio Corone. A 
native of San Demetrio was de Grazia, whose Canti popolari (1889) is noteworthy. 
Scura, who compiled a volume of folk songs(1912), was a native of Vaccarizzo Alba- 
nese. The earliest poet of note from this area, Giulio Variboba, came from San 
Giorgio Albanese (Mbuzat). An edition of his poetry, with various inaccuracies and 
misreadings, is available in Librandi (1928), while Lambertz has given us a valuable 
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glossary (1956) to his poetry. Lambertz’s textual control is based on the reinspection 
of a photo of the original printing; one should see also Demiraj (1956, 1958). 

The present writer once wrote a doctoral dissertation on the phonology of Vacca- 
rizzo Albanese based on a theoretical model of which he no longer approves. 

On the other side of the Crati from the last group of villages lies Frascineto. 
Frasnjoti (1964—65) has given a series of ethnographic texts and short glossaries on 
animal husbandry and milk production. On Jaberg and Jud's renowned Sprachatlas 
(1928-40) point No. 751 is the Arbresh village of Acquaformosa; Rohr (1966) has 
recently done a study of substantival inflection based on the atlas. 

The above villages are all located in Provincia Cosenza; the following belong to 
Provincia Catanzaro. For San Nicola dell'Alto the phonemes have been briefly listed 
in Hamp (1966b). Texts from Andali, in a non-standard script, are presented by 
Gangale (1964), together with comments. Gangale is also preparing tapes from most 
of the other villages of the Catanzaro area. 

The only item in print for Vena is the brief booklet of Bruzzano (1882). The present 
writer has some materials from brief stops in Vena and Andali sufficient to control the 
phonetics of these two dialects. 


6.4.1.5 Sicily. Early items which are still of use are Crispi (1853), Pitré (1875, 1894), 
and Vigo (1857). Gurakugi (1942) has given a general account of the Sicilian villages, 
while Schiró (1923) has dealt with their songs. 

It is ironic that Piana degli Albanesi (formerly Piana dei Greci), near Palermo, has 
been well known for over a century for its literary and cultural achievements and is 
perhaps the only Arbresh village which is a generally known stop on the tourist map; 
yet we do not yet have any systematic description of its dialect. Some texts have been 
published, and a few phonological features are evident and repeated in survey articles. 
But the basic work remains to be done. A careful description of this dialect will surely 
repay the effort, for it seems clear that the village was settled from the Peloponnese in 
the early sixteenth century. It is tempting to think that Piana represents the deserted 
place names to be found between Kalamáta and Pylos. There is an enclave from 
Piana now settled in Madison, Wisconsin, where the dialect has been well conserved. 

For a considerable period of time there was scarcely any scholarly activity at all 
on the Sicilian enclaves, but recently Matteo Sciambra (1914-67) and others have 
reawakened interest. Sciambra (1963) contributes to the general history of the Sicilian 
groups. 

For the dialect of Palazzo Adriano we have the romantic poem of the younger Dara 
(1826-85). A sample of this text was published by Xhuvani (1927) with a commentary 
on the linguistics and dialect. Later, Daré i Riu (1955) represents a fuller edition by 
Kodra; this was reviewed by Hamp (1960d). Sciambra has lately provided an edition 
(Crispi-Glaviano 1963) of a nostalgic ethnographic poem by this native (1852-1933) of 
the village. The notes and preface are a valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
village and dialect. Sciambra (1965) has made available, too, some interesting burial 
inscriptions. 
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Features of the phonetics and lexicon of Contessa Entellina as well as some back- 
ground information are dealt with — not as precisely as might be wished by linguistic 
standards — by Sciambra in his short study (1964c). 

For the dialect of Mezzoiuso see the work on Luca Matranga in 7.2 below. 


6.4.2 Greek Albanian 

Of earlier work, Reinhold (1855) and Meyer (1896) now have only specialized 
supplementary use, and similarly Sotiríu (1909-10), which has texts from Spétses and 
Attika. Philippson (1890) gives valuable statistics for comparison. 

A generalized account has been given by Skendo (1926b), but this is not very 
accessible. 

Practically everything specific published to date relates to the Attika area: Weigand 
(1926) analyzes second-hand data from Koropi, with numerous errors which have 
been corrected in the following. Furikis (1932-33) gives us extensive texts, with help- 
ful commentary on some specific points of grammar and on Weigand. Hamp (1961 f) 
deals with some isoglosses within this region. A detailed study of the loanwords from 
Greek in these villages is furnished by Mesojeitis (1940), who also brings corrigenda to 
Furíkis. But easily outstripping all other things to date, Haebler's taxonomic gram- 
mar (1965) covers the phonology and morphology of the dialect of Salamis; one 
should see also the review by Olberg (1967a). 

Rusi and Kacori (1966) have recently published a very informative statistical 
document from the Turkish period for the enclaves of Achaea and Eleia. On the other 
hand Bellusci (1967) offers mediocre material from Spáta, Koropi, and Marathón 
(in Attika), and Kranidhi (in the Argolid). 

Finally, a brief philological item is Tagliavini (1938). 

The present writer has in preparation a dialect survey of all the Arvanítika regions, 
with a more extended treatment for several points in the Peloponnese. 


6.4.3 Ukrainia 

This group has become linguistically known only within the period reported on. 
There are three villages located 40 km. from Melitopol (and 10 km. from the Azov 
Sea), which moved in the last century from Kara-Kurt, in the Odessa region. These 
Albanians had settled there after an earlier move from Devna, near Varna in Bulgaria. 
Thus they belong basically to a Bulgarian migration pattern from Ottoman times. 

DerZavin (1926) is mostly not of linguistic interest to us, but it cites some forms from 
these villages; DerZavin (1934b) and (1948) offer samples of text. The best known of 
his contributions, however, is (1934a). 

Islami (1955; French version 1965) gives an account from his post-war field trip, but 
the most substantial data to date is to be found in Kotova (1956), on whichfHaebler 
(1959) bases his analysis. 


6.4.4 Thracian Enclaves 
The first note of these villages in the vicinity of Edirne in the period under review 
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is to be found in Selenica (1928). The only village of this group of which direct know- 
ledge is held today is Mandritsa, region of KárdZali, Bulgaria. On the basis of a trip 
in 1959 Shuterigi (1965a, 1965b) has reported informatively on the village, with a 
sample of its lexicon, and Domi and Shuteriqi (1965) have supplied notes on the 
grammar. Sokolova (1967) has given us an excellent foretaste of the extended study 
which we hope soon to have from her. Recently Sokolova (1969a) and Hamp (1970) 
— the latter on the basis of a brief visit made in 1969 — have treated the interesting 
problem of the diphthongs in this dialect. 

It is also possible to place on record a splinter village from Mandritsa from the up- 
heavals of 1913, Mándres near Kilkis in northern Greece. The present writer more or 
less stumbled on this enclave in 1960, and reported on the character of the dialect in 
an account (1965a) which by a curious coincidence appeared simultaneously with 
those above of Shuteriqi and Domi. 


6.5 Residue 


Thalloczy (1916) dealt inclusively with the Albanian diaspora, pp. 299ff. Shuterigi 
(1957) has written about Albanians in Hungary. 

The settlement of Volcánesti in Bessarabia, alluded to by Cabej (1936a:15) may well 
be connected with those of 6.4.3 above. The Bulgarian town of Arbanasi mentioned 
by Cabej (ibid.) is today only a toponym on the map of possible Albanian settlements. 


7. HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
7.1 Basic Works 


It was Bopp (1854) who founded systematic comparative Albanian studies; in cele- 
brating his 150th birthday in Berlin, Desnickaja (1969) and Fiedler (1969) made 
prominent mention of his contribution to Albanian scholarship. Of other earlier 
work Jokl (1917) has discussed Meyer (1883, 1884, 1892) and Pedersen (1895b, 1900b), 
which remain capital works in the field. Jokl (1937) is an important elaboration on 
the last. 

Jokl (1923a) as a single work is probably his masterpiece, filled with the involved 
learning that he so uniquely commanded; but as an over-all treatment it is episodic, 
really a series of essays, and is of greatest value to rather restricted specialists. It is 
far too detailed and well known to bear more than mere mention here. 

Meyer’s etymological dictionary (1891a), the only one we have ever had, remains 
unreplaced. For all words that occurred in Tagliavini’s dialect corpus in his mono- 
graph (1937) his /essico etimologico brought scholarship meticulously down to that 
date, and Jokl’s critique and supplement (1940b) is a rich store of observations by that 
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master; but of course there are many words not covered by Tagliavini’s Arbanasi 
(Borgo Erizzo) corpus. 

More recently, Gabej has been publishing in installments (1960-) an alphabetized 
series of etymological studies of great scope, which draw in marvelous fashion on the 
wealth of textual and dialect attestation that has accumulated since the older works. 
Cabej (1961b, 1965) has also written generally on the state and history of Albanian 
etymological study. Hamp (1962a) has published corrigenda to the Albanian items 
cited in Pokorny's Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch. 

A brief and somewhat sketchy book, dwelling on certain topics from the history of 
the language, has been left to us by Barié (1955; Serbian version 1959), and gives a 
distillation of some of his views. There is a review by Popović (1956b). 

It is readily seen then that, while gains have been made, we do not yet possess the 
comprehensive basic works that we need. 


7.2 Texts 


The period under review has seen great strides in editing and comment on philologi- 
cally important texts. In fact, there is scarcely a text edition that requires carrying 
forward from earlier publication. 

Roques, who was basically a Romance philologist, has made signal contributions to 
Albanian textual philology. His repertory of early texts (1932a) comprises careful 
descriptions of the older documents; on Roques’ work on Albanian see Fishta (1962). 
A detailed bibliography of older Albanian literature has been given in installments by 
Shuteriqi (1962a, 1962b, 1962c) with addenda and index (1963). Zamputi (1963a) 
gives notes and further addenda. Cabej (1959a) discusses some questions of principle 
in the edition and publication of older texts. 

The earliest extant text in Albanian is the baptismal formula from 1462 found in a 
Latin manuscript of the Laurentian library in Florence. This text has been dealt with 
at length by Ressuli (1954). The next document we have is the Pericope, found in a 
Greek manuscript in the Ambrosian library and edited by Borgia (1930); this docu- 
ment is certainly to be dated in the fifteenth and not the fourteenth century. See also 
HiD 6.402-11 (1930), and see in particular Mjeda (1933). 

Of all older Álbanian texts by far the earliest extensive and most valuable one is the 
so-called ‘Missal’ of Gjon Buzuku, a unique printed book held in the Vatican library. 
An initial unfinished attempt at an edition of this 1555 book was made by Schiró and 
Petrotta (1932-33); see Jokl’s critical note ZJ 18/ VII; No. 229. Selections from this 
text had already been prepared for school use by Rrota (1930). After that there was a 
long gap in serious Buzuku studies except for the short item on orthography and 
phonology by Jokl (1930). Then after the celebration of the fourth centenary of his 
book Buzuku studies resumed with spectacular effect. Cabej (1955) discussed at 
length the historical circumstances of the work, the author, and the work itself, its 
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language, sounds, and forms. Rrota (1956) wrote on the man, and Riza (1958a) wrote 
on the interpretation of the graphs 6 and u. At this point we see the first full edition 
of the Missal, by Ressuli (1958), including an index of the Latin passages which the 
text renders. This important edition gave rise to a critical commentary by Markelaj 
(1958) and a linguistic study of the Missal’s background by Camaj (1960). This brings 
us to the sumptuous two-volume critical edition of Cabej (1968), with an extensive 
introduction (100 pp.), nearly 200 pp. of transliteration, and then over 400 pp. of 
photographic facsimile and phonetic transcription. At last we have in this magnificent 
edition a tool commensurate with this uniquely important text. 

After the edition (1912) of the 1592 catechism of Matranga by La Piana, Rrota 
(1931) dealt with it and Cabej (1935) furnished corrections to the commentary. Later 
(1961) Riza discussed the three manuscript sources. Now Sciambra (1964b) has given 
us a valuable edition of Codex Barberini Latino 3454. Luca Matranga (1560-1619) 
was a priest of Piana dei Greci (now degli Albanesi), and therefore this text, printed in 
1592 but of which no sure copy is known, has the interest not only of age but also of 
dialect. The codex contains three Albanian versions which vary, one probably written 
by Matranga, plus an Italian version. The edition supplies photo reproductions, 
transcriptions, commentary, and glossary. Camaj has commented on this in Shéjzat 
9.351-2 (1965). 

Bogdan, the writer of the well known Cuneus, has been the subject of two essays 
(1954, 1963b) by Zamputi. 

Budi, 1566-1622, has also received the attention of Zamputi (1958) and of M. Domi, 
SAlb 4/1.67-73 (1967). The language of the Doctrina has been dealt with by Cipo 
(1952b), by Cabej, SFil 20/4.139—50 (1966), and by Kolé Ashta, SFil 20/4.159-65 
(1966). 

Roques (1932b) gave us a photo reproduction of the 1635 dictionary of Franciscus 
Blanchus (Frangu i Bardhé), thus removing this important item from the 'scarce' list; 
his introduction includes von Harff's wordlist, dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century. Macrea (1939) has made a philological study of the orthography and of the 
Italian and Turkish forms. Kamsi (1956) has written about Franciscus himself, while 
Dangetoviq has contributed a commemorative essay. 

A considerable number of older dialect texts have been made available: Shuteriqi 
(1952) gives us one from Mirdita of the seventeenth century, the oldest Calabrian text 
(Lungro 1638), a 1731 fragment in four languages, an 1825 letter, an 1838 grave 
inscription from Scutari, and an 1844 Tosk alphabetarion. Myderrizi (1957b, 1959) 
publishes material from Gjirokastra, while Kamsi (1958) yields a short 1744 document 
from Scutari. Bartl and Camaj (1967) have brought to light a letter in Dukagjin 
dialect from 1689, found in the Propaganda archive in Rome. 

There are also manuscripts in Arabic script: Rossi (1946), Myderrizi (19512) on a 
text from ca. 1820 in Cam dialect, and Myderrizi (1951b) on one from 1834 from 
Scutari in Arabic metrics. 

Finally, there is the so-called Anonymous of Elbasan, an important recent find; 
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see Shuteriqi (1949, 1954, 1959). The text is to be found with linguistic notes in 
Zamputi (1951). 

We now briefly list gains in oral materials: Lambertz (1922), Jokl (1921a), the antho- 
logy of Sako et al. (1961-62), Haxhihasani (1955a; reviewed by Lambertz 1957c, 
Ndocaj 1956), Haxhihasani (1955a; reviewed by Lambertz 1957b, Ndocaj 1958), 
Instituti i Shkencavet (1955) — the last four are commented on in Horecky 
(1969:109--10) by Hamp. From Kosové we have Cetta (1959, 1963). From the Arbresh 
we have Kodra (1957); for a necrology of Kodra (1909-65) see K. Bihiku, SAlb 
2/2.211-12 (1965). 

For anthologies of literature we may mention Shkrimtarët Shqiptarë (1941), reviewed 
by Tagliavini (1948a); Lambertz (1955), which should be used with care; Shuteriqi 
(1955a). We should also not leave unmentioned the great literary masterpiece Fishta 
(1958), translated by Lambertz (1958). Jokl (1925b) dealt with the revival of archaic 
vocabulary and adoption from dialects together with literary influence. Finally we 
mention Shuteriqi (1947) for his treatment of the topic of metrics. 


7.3 History, Prehistory, Geography 


A few works of this sort are particularly pertinent to linguistic study. Stadtmüller 
(1941b) was a milestone in the account of ethnic cultural history; see the reviews by 
Tagliavini (1941b) and Pisani (1942), and also Stadtmüller (1941a) which in part 
summarizes the larger work. This valuable monograph has now (1966) been enlarged 
and brought up to date. The same author has also written a general history of South- 
east Europe (1950). In 1959 the first volume appeared of the new Tirana history of 
Albania, on which see Myderrizi (1963). Hammond (1967), on Epirus, deals interest- 
ingly with demography. Recent history, the Epirus question, and language resistance 
are discussed by Petrotta (1950). 

It is worth noting that for ethnographic maps Lejean (1861) and Gopéevic (1889) 
are still informative for linguistic problems. 


7.4 On Relations with Other Languages 


The shaping of a national language is an aspect that has been dealt with by Desnickaja 
(1960b). 


7.4.1 The Position of Albanian within Indo- European 

This vexing and complex topic bas been repeatedly addressed. The whole question 
up to that time was recently surveyed by Hamp (19662), and within the broader con- 
text of a treatment of all the Indo-European groups Porzig (1954) assembled views up 
to then. A comprehensive view of Jokl’s actually dating back to the 1920s was pub- 
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lished posthumously (1963). Pisani (1950-59) does not bring much that is new, while 
Barié (1954a) and Cabej (1959b; Albanian version 1963) bring together various 
specialized aspects. The present writer has now given up the specific point of view 
advocated in Hamp (1957a), at least so far as the Albanian side is concerned. 

Various views have also been expressed with respect to pairings within Indo-Euro- 
pean. Bàrtoli (1932) thought that Albanian agreed with Baltic more in features of 
conservatism but with Greek and the southern languages in innovations. Earlier 
Pedersen had seen a kinship between Albanian and Armenian (19002). Though Joki 
subscribed to a closer relation to Baltic, he also explored possible connections with 
Keltic (1927c). Weigand (1927) saw a kinship with Thracian, a view shared by Gabin- 
skij (1956). On the other hand Albanian is often rather casually related to Illyrian as 
in the argument recently advanced in Svoboda and Nezbedová(1967:49, 228, 244) by 
V. Polák and others claiming a derivation of Vranja [reka, etc.] from a kindred form 
to Geg vorr Tosk varré ‘grave, tomb’ (which J. Zaimov however relates [Svoboda and 
Nezbedová 1967:229] to vrana ‘corvus’). Yet other scholars, such as Cimochowski 
(1958), have supported an Illyrian kinship for Albanian with much more serious 
arguments. Then Georgiev (1960) pairs Albanian with what he distinguished under 
the name Daco-Mysian and extracts from toponyms and substratum material in 
Romanian. I find Polák's view (1957b), which doubts even the Indo-European char- 
acter of Albanian, quite unacceptable, as also his 1967 argument. 

Recent work which ties in with the competing claims from the ancient Balkan lan- 
guages is well represented by Russu (1967), which has some weaknesses but which 1s 
well informed and documented especially on the history of the question; Duridanov 
(1969), with very full documentation and incorporating the Baltic claims; and Gindin 
(1967), which draws heavily on the substrata which have been argued by Georgiev. 
For a bibliography of Thracian see Velkova (1967). 

Budimir (1965) follows Pedersen's thesis of three series of Indo-European gutturals 
with distinctive reflexes in Albanian, but his examples might advantageously be im- 
proved. 


7.4.2 Adjacent Languages and Diffusion 

7.4.2.1 Balkan linguistics. This is a rich field which has produced a great deal of 
late. Early efforts by which we may measure our progress are Schuchardt (1872) and 
Michov (1908), but the great summation of all earlier work is Sandfeld (1930), which 
is too renowned to require passing comment here; see also Jokl’s review (1927d) of 
the first edition. On the general question we may however mention Selis&ev (1925) 
here. 

The general aspect of the problems has been taken up by Seidel (1958), and questions 
of typology by Birnbaum (1966); Birnbaum (1965) and (1968) also have interesting 
things to say in the Slavic context. Golab (1956) introduced his perceptive notion of 
“isogrammatism”, and (1959) applied it further to some concrete data in a social setting. 
Kurz (1966) includes some methodological remarks even though his topic is Old 
Church Slavic. 
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We find Albanian placed in this general framework in Cabej (1967), Domi (1966), 
and Desnickaja (1966), who deals in this context with the periodization of Albanian. 

Petrovici (1967) reminds us to heed differences as well as shared features and to 
note dialect variation—a healthy antidote to overschematized Sprachbund claims. In 
his 1969 version of his Xth International Congress paper Petrovici discussed contact 
phenomena in a structural vein. A very early and therefore interesting application of 
Prague phonological theory to our topic was Havránek (1932). A recent attempt to 
draw very different theoretical lessons from this now classic theme is Ellis (1967). 

We come now to specific substantive problems: Boissin (1957) on a type of com- 
pound; Civ'jan (1965) in a theoretically highly interesting book dealing with the sub- 
stantive via the use of an Uspenskij-model (see also Birnbaum’s rich review, Z Balk 
4.173-81 [1966]); Rohlfs (1958), a historically oriented study on the loss of the infini- 
tive; Gabinskij (1967) in a painstaking book-length study of the career of secondary 
infinitive formations; Kazazis (1967), with a transformational treatment of a type of 
infinitive construction; Koschmieder (1966) on tense; Gołąb (1964:esp. 167 ff.) in a 
monograph rich in data on conditionals; Piotrovskij (1959), Gálábov (1962), and 
Reiter (1967) on various phases of the famous article; Gálábov (1966) on agent nouns 
as adjectives; Fraenkel (1926) on various uses of ‘and’ for consecutive and other 
senses; Hamp (1961a-f) on diffusional structural phonology. 

Skok (1927a) takes up Slavic, Arumanian, Albanian, Greek, and Turkish contacts 
mostly in Makedonija. 

In addition to such work as this, important conferences and congresses have been 
held. Cabej (1963) Njé konferencé... reports on one. It is sufficient here merely to 
mention the 895 page volume (Actes 1968) resulting from the First Congress of Balkan 
Studies held in Sofia in 1966, surely the largest, most varied, and best quality array of 
scholarship and discussion that has ever appeared on this field. To mention names of 
authors and discussants here would only risk omissions, for there is scarcely a name 
of the period we have been discussing who has published in the past decade that fails 
to appear with a substantial Albanological contribution in this volume. For a fairly 
full review see Simeonov (1968). 

A conference of linguists, archaeologists, and prehistorians was held by the Bulga- 
rian Academy of Sciences in Plovdiv in April 1969, and certain of the papers presented 
there, which are to be published, bore on questions of Albanian prehistory. The topic 
of the conference was the Ethnogenesis of the Balkan peoples. 


7.4.2.2 Albanian and Romanian. This topic is the subject of a large and growing 
scholarly literature; it is of obvious interest to Romanian scholars since it has impor- 
tant connections with the problem of the early history of the Romanian language and 
its antecedent Latinity. Rosetti (1962) is an excellent and authoritative history of the 
Romanian language which gives careful attention to the non-Latin elements; it reflects 
a rich and up-to-date literature on the Balkan and Slavic components. Puscariu 
(1943), in German translation, gives (esp. pp. 188-210, 326-38) extensive attention to 
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the autochthonous elements. Meyer-Ltibke (1914) approached the problem from the 
point of view of the Romance scholar, while Treimer (1914a) and Barić (1957a) have 
a stronger Albanian approach. Polak (1958) includes some dubious equations, and 
Reichenkron (1958) has an unacceptable view of Thracian and Armenian formations 
and relations which I criticize elsewhere. Russu (1962) deals with the question in the 
context of his own view of Thracian, which has been mentioned in 7.4.1, above. 
Georgiev's point of view is compactly set forth in a lecture (1968) in French and 
Romanian, where the notions of Dacian and Thracian are clearly distinguished. A 
very full and up-to-date review of the entire question, with abundant citation of the 
literature, is Vratu (Vraciu) (1966-67). 

Although the above studies embody a great deal of detailed discussion of particular 
points, there are other items whose scope is not so inclusive. Rosetti (1942) is occupied 
with the influence of Greek and South Slavic. In a structural framework Petrovici 
(1964) is occupied with the vowel d, while Rosetti (1967) opposes his point of view. 
Civ jan (1966) writes on the neuter and on gender changes, a classic topic. A dissenter 
is Siadbei (1938), who wants to separate Albanian and common Romanian. 

A large amount of study has been devoted to shared lexical items: Jokl (1918) com- 
ments on Romanian-Albanian items in Candrea and Densusianu (1907-14). Capidan 
(1924, 1925, 1926) deals especially with pastoral vocabulary. Brincus (1961, 1966, 
1967) is occupied with autochthonous lexemes, and (1960b) with parallel phraseology. 
Further lexical discussion forms the topic of Skok (1927b) and Hamp (1969). 


7.4.2.3 Albanian and Slavic. Just as there has been, during the period under review, 
an enormous increase in our detailed knowledge and control of Romanian, so also we 
see a great refinement in our appreciation of the earlier contacts of Albanian with 
Slavic. 

Skok (1924a) took up the problem of contacts and place names, but the classic in 
the field is Selistev (1931), which draws in penetrating fashion on all forms of evidence. 
Popovic (1956a) takes up influences of Albanian on Slavic, while Polak (1957a) looks 
at contacts from the viewpoint of dialects. Djamo (1961) discusses suffixes. 

Early Slavic contacts with Albanian seem to have involved a Bulgarian, or Mace- 
donian, type of South Slavic. In a forthcoming paper Hamp discusses such items that 
appear in the lexicon of the Arvanítika enclaves; such items must have entered the 
lexicon no later than about the thirteenth-fourteenth century. On the other hand, 
Ajeti (1963, 1965, 1967) deals with Serbo-Croatian contacts, particularly in Kosové; 
Ajeti (1965) is a detailed and fascinating study based on the Serbian dialect material in 
Elezovic’s Rečnik. Barjaktarevic (1964) studies the use of Albanian se for ‘jer, te, po’ 
in Kosovo Serbian. 

General attention should be called here to a number of studies of dialects of Make- 
donija where Albanian contact phenomena, usually loanwords, are visible, and which 
have appeared 1n Makedonski jazik, a journal of high quality and value. 

Contacts with Crna Gora are dealt with by Popovic (1958) and (1956c), the latter 
on place names, and by Camaj (1966a) for phonology. 
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7.5 History of the Language 


7.5.1 Grammar 

We have already seen that there exists no comprehensive work. Cabej (1960a) is a 
work apparently distributed at the University in Tirana, but except for references in 
the literature I have not seen it. Treimer (1914b), a heterogeneous study which touches 
on various points, has been alluded to by Jokl (1917). 


7.5.1.1 Phonology. This subject has given rise to a continuing series of individual 
studies. It will be recalled that this rubric was one of the most fecund in the period 
surveyed by Jokl (1917). It has continued to produce scholarship, and some refine- 
ments, but proportionately to other headings treated above this aspect has not had 
nearly so central a role. The present writer also happens to feel that more recent work 
in this domain has often lacked the imagination that earlier work showed. It is time 
for more subtle, sophisticated, and comprehensive approaches in this potentially 
highly instructive field, which is rich in lessons for general linguistics as well as crucial 
for Albanology. 

Camaj (1957) has discussed the orthography of Buzuku in the context of diachronic 
developments. More specifically, Cabej (1957b) has treated initial vowels in Buzuku, 
while Camaj (1959) has dealt with Buzuku's nasal vowels. The vowel é (e-muet) has 
been discussed by Çabej (19562) in considerable detail, and Kastrati (1956) has treated 
its unstressed occurrence. An important contribution on vowel quantity is Gabej 
(1957a). A long and intricate discussion of the diphthong ua/ue and its background, 
typical of his work, is Jok1 (1931—32). Hamp (1961b) has tried to establish an incon- 
trovertible case for an instance of IE *ei. Hamp (1960b) shows that, contrary to 
statements in the handbooks, there can be no prothetic vowels comparable to Greek 
or Armenian in Albanian. Popovié (1960) takes up the question, which is discussed by 
others in various works, of the fate of Balkan Latin stressed a in Albanian; but he 
explores this along with the South Slavic evidence. Puşcariu (1926) notes lévdonj < 
laudă vs. pak < paucu- and recalls, besides the reflex in proto-Romanian, the Slavic 
Lovrec < Laurentiu-. 

For the consonantism Cabej (1958b) has lately given us a long and valuable study. 
Cimochowski (1950b) is an important study aimed at determining the conditions under 
which d- and dh- appear as reflexes of the same Indo-European sounds. Cabej (1952), 
and more accessibly (1956b), seeks to show that z- is not the reflex of any Indo- 
European palatal, but that it frequently represents an initial yod in Indo-European. 
This work was reviewed by Ajeti (1962b); a number of the etymological equations 
are disputable, and the present writer has not been. convinced by the arguments for 
yod. In Jucquois (1965) on the fate of the palatalized gutturals there is much to take 
issue with, and I have already implied dissent in earlier publications, some of which 
Jucquois cites. Olberg (1968) argues, in my opinion unsuccessfully, for an origin of 
s in various sources but not in *ku. Mann has a series of studies (1941) on Indo- 
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European semivowels (resonants), (1950) on vowels, and (1952) on consonants; these 
unfortunately cannot be taken very seriously, since they are largely either incorrect, 
inconclusive, or not new. Hamp (1957b) moots the possibility of a reflex for *s plus 
labio-velar; in (1961a, 1961e) he touches on the history of the apical sibilant; and in 
(1956, 1960c) he deals with the reflex of Indo-European palatal before resonant, 
on which Mann (1941) had already seen the correct solution for krye and grün. 
Hamp (1965b) proposes the retention of a consonantal laryngeal in Albanian; while 
the basic point of the argument remains, I think, valid, the general framework requires 
considerable revision to bring it into harmony with my present views on Indo-Euro- 
pean phonology. 

Jokl (1912) was an important contribution on sibilant clusters (å and *sa(h) in 
Indo-European); his densely informed article (1923b) took up Latin ti, ct, and ps, as 
well as negatives, cerdhé and herdhé, and Albanian-Slavic borrowing. Restelli (1960) 
has explored Latin diphthongs au and eu (see above), the sources of ¢ in Indo-Euro- 
pean and in Latin compounding, and the evolution of shtj- ~ shg-. La Piana (1949) 
provides a discussionlof distant assimilation in Albanian. The clusters nd and ng have 
been treated in depth by Cabej (1953). Skok's short but penetrating note (1924c) bears 
on *gn, using Vegliote Dalmatian evidence; Meyer-Lübke takes issue with this, 
ArchASJE 3.205-6. The present writer deals more generally with such matters in a 
forthcoming study. Recently Mulaku (1965) has treated the assimilation of vn to m 
via mn, using Slavic evidence. 

Skok (1924b), in his customarily learned and informed fashion, investigated the 
problem of nasalization and rhotacism in Albanian in light of Romanian, taking up 
from Rosetti's study and using Dalmatian evidence. More recently La Piana (1952), 
reviewed by Pisani (1953), has taken up the liquids and nasals, and Olberg (1967b) has 
discussed r// interchanges. Pedersen's early study (1894b) on hiatus-filling v has never 
been replaced; it seems to the present writer that this subject cannot be treated success- 
fully apart from the history of the vowels and the development (found both in Slavic 
and in Romance!) of initial v-. 


7.5.1.2 Morphology and syntax. Progress in this domain has been much more 
modest than in the last. 

Jokl (1916) was a basic and pioneering canvass of vrddhi formations in Albanian; 
this is an important category, the present writer feels, held in common as a develop- 
ment with Balto-Slavic. In a collectanea article Restelli (1957b) discusses ablaut of 
set bases, the fate of Brugmann's ‘thorn’ in Albanian (see the present writer, forth- 
coming), the verb shtrinj, and the genitive pronoun mue/mua; see also QIGB 2.72-3 
(1957). 

Xhuvani (1949b) has contributed interestingly on the formation of adverbs, and we 
owe a long and valuable monographic work on possessives to Riza (1959). Meillet's 
old study (1914) on the Indo-European ye/o-present of verbs in Albanian requires 
updating now in light of our increased and changed understanding of the Indo- 
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European verb as a result of the Hittite evidence and work in the intervening period. 
Lambertz (1952) takes up the problematic aorist in -va, as well as offering a couple of 
etymological notes on proper names. The verbs ‘am’ and ‘have’ have recently been 
the subject of a study by Camaj (1966b). 

Certainly the most notable study to date on Albanian word formation is the mono- 
graph by Camaj (1966a); see the review by Miháescu (1967). This richly documented 
work is devoted about evenly to the fate of Indo-European ablaut and to affixal 
etymology. La Piana (1957b) deals with a claimed prefix /a- (see Pisani's note, 1957), 
and Svane (1965) discusses ké- and the verbal stem-formative -aT-. 

By far the most work has been done on nouns: Jokl (1915a) on old accusative- 
nominative forms and gender change; Cabej (1960b) in a long and valuable near- 
monograph on singularized plurals; Hamp (1963a) on the plural in -éz, and (1957c) on 
suppletion; Hamp (1961c) on ‘night’ and Indo-European consonant stems. Solta 
(1950) and Hamp (1957c) take up plak and k-suffixation in different senses. Buben 
(1945-46) had addressed himself to the problem of the vocative. A perennial question 
is the classic one of the neuter and its apparent attendant gender-switching in Albanian 
and also in Romanian. On this we find Pedersen (1897) still valuable, then Togeby 
(1953, reviewed by Pottier 1955), Bardhi and Vokshi (1955), Hamp (1958-59), and 
Demiraj (1968), who agrees with Hamp on the origin of -e (though credits an analogic 
spread from feminines to others, which appears unmotivated to the present writer) but 
not on the origin of the ending -a. 

Another perennial question is that of the postposed article, or definite inflection; 
this has already been extensively broached under the rubric of more general Balkanist 
studies. Here we may mention Tagliavini (1924), who points out that many unrelated 
languages have a similar formation and insists that it is not ancient in Albanian since 
certain old forms prepose an article. Skok (1926) gives a very structural analysis for 
that time, and speculates that there may have been a plurality of article forms parallel 
to Makedonski -va, -na, -ta, an assumption which however seems unnecessary. 


7.5.1.3 Writing system. The history of the alphabet has been dealt with by Rrota 
(1931, 1936), Skendi (1960), and for some specific phases by Zamputi (1949, 1955, 
1957). One should also note SFil 22/4, 1968, celebrating the Congress of Manastir, 
14—22 November 1908. 


7.5.2 Lexicon and Etymology 

We can only deal with this mass of continuing detail in summary fashion, partly by 
listing. As Jokl (1917) has remarked this is an important, productive, and complex 
part of the totality of Albanological scholarship. 


7.5.2.1 The Indo-European component. Jokl (1911) was a landmark in this; to this 
he added 1925a, 1929c, 1914b (which needs revising; see also Jokl, ZJ 5.100, 1916), and 
1920. Tagliavini (1943b, reprinted 1965) is a capital work 1n summarizing former 
scholarship and sifting it; it is a pity that it represents only 4 chapters of a course 
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offered in 20 chapters. A valuable continuation of this for the kin-terms is Tagliavini 
(1947-48), which also treats non-Indo-European terms. 

From Restelli we have notes on a large number of words (1956, 1957a, 1958); some 
of these have been commented on by Markelaj (1958). Pedersen (1893, 1894a) still 
bear consulting. Cimochowski (1950a, 1951a, 1953), Vidossi (1940), Hamp (1959, 
1967a, 1967d:88-9 on gur, 1967e:151—2 on here, 1968c, 1968d), Camaj (1964a, 1967) 
discuss separate words. Papahagi (1940), a brief 24-page publication, has many 
Albanian comparisons. 


7.5.2.2 Latin loans. It is true that Meyer overestimated the Latin component in 
Albanian, and included some words which later turned out to be inherited Indo- 
European. But the Latin contribution is nonetheless important; many entries are of 
course correct as they stand in Meyer's Wörterbuch. 

The general question has been discussed by Tagliavini (1941a), Siadbei (1957), and 
Mihäescu (1966). Particular words and details have been explored by Jokl (1921b, 
1928, 1936a, 1936b, 1942). 

Bojan (1969) has a valuable detailed study of the meaning of the early Romanian 
form fsat (> sat; cf. Alb. fshat). Hubschmid (1959) has written on moläris in Roma- 
nian and Albanian, following Gardette; the latter replies in the pages immediately 
following. Skok, whose Balkan Romance scholarship spanned many realms, has an 
ingenious hypothesis (1924d) on gingj ‘lamb’, deriving it from agniculus. In 1927c he 
discusses Albanian and Romanian shqa/schiau, dreg/drac, and the presumed old 
oblique case form of the last drangua — a subtle argument on the history of the declen- 
sional forms. Hamp (1968a) has reviewed the problems connected with jeté ‘life’. 


7.5.2.3 Italian loans. There is little substantial to report here. After Helbig (1903) 
the only item I know is Tagliavini (1939), on a topic that deserves much more attention. 


7.5.2.4 Greek loans. Here there has been far too little work done of late. Thumb 
(1910) remains the classic treatment for the ancient period; the striking and well- 
known fact, of course, is the sparseness of contact phenomena dating from antiquity, 
which suggests that the Proto-Albanians were well north of the Jirecek line. 

We move on then to Jokl (1926a, 1926b, 1934) and also (1914a). Though focused 
on Arvanitika, Mesojeitis (1940) should be recalled here. Haebler (1961a) has dealt 
with a couple of shepherds' terms that have passed through the area. 


7.5.2.5 Germanic loans. The first firm determinations on these were made by Jokl 
(1929a). Barié (1954b) has expanded on this, not entirely successfully. Desnickaja 
(1965) has approached the question from the point of view of areal distributions within 
Indo-European, inspecting shared items; she also claims an Illyrian derivation for 
Albanian. 


7.5.2.6 Slavic loans. It is not surprising that this complex and open-ended category 
has attracted a small but steady stream of scholarship. Jokl (1933) devoted one of his 
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characteristically fine-grained essays to this topic; in some respects his claimed dis- 
tinctions will probably not hold up. Then in 1935 he made another solid contribution. 
Tagliavini (1934) is restricted to Croatian contact with Arbanasi. Popović (1955) 
discusses borrowing in the other direction. 

The basic work now is the very comprehensive survey by Desnickaja (1963); then she 
has followed this up (1968a) with further treatment in connection with dialect distribu- 
tion, a very important consideration. Gutschmid (1966) gives us a compact treatment 
of animal names. Hamp (forthcoming) has treated systematically in semantic cate- 
gories the Slavic loans occurring in a conservative form of Arvanitika. 


7.5.2.7 Iranian loans. One knows that at a very early date, if the Proto-Albanians 
stretched further to the east, the Scythian and other Iranian peoples were not too far 
distant. Jokl claimed (1927a) to have found a couple or so Iranian loans which he 
credited to nomadic or pastoral transmission. Densusianu (1923-24) had claimed that 
berr- ‘sheep’ and cap (Romanian fap) ‘goat’ were transmitted to Albanian via Roma- 
nian. The present writer thinks he has shown at the Plovdiv symposium on ethno- 
genesis and in Acta Linguistica Hafniensia (currently) that at least vatré ‘hearth’ is 
good Indo-European. Therefore, allowing for Wandelwörter, there seems no basis at 
present for this category of loan. 


7.5.2.8. Hungarian loans. These have been treated by Jokl (1927b). 
7.5.2.9 Romanian loans. This small category has again been treated by Joki (1929b). 


7.5.2.10 Turkish loans. One might imagine that there would be a large literature on 
this category, but in fact there is not. Albanology seems to have attracted the Indo- 
Europeanists and Romance scholars much more than the Orientalists. 

The main item of note here is a listing, appearing alphabetically in installments in 
SFil 1960—, of about 4000 words of Turkish origin, which we owe to Dizdari. There 
is of course an interesting task that lies ahead in correlating all the Turkish loans in the 
various Balkan languages. 


7.5.2.11 Miscellaneous grouping or of uncertain provenience. It is convenient here to 
allude to some early work that should not be lost sight of: the pioneer scholar in this 
area of etymology, Franz Miklosich, treated (1870) the Slavic elements, (1871a) 
the Romance elements, and (1871b) the form of borrowed verbs in the Balkans — the 
last an epoch-making step in the development of Sprachbund grammatical study. 
Bugge (1892) was an important early etymologist, with ideas that later aroused 
further scholarship. : 

Then later we have the valuable collectanea work (1921) by Vasmer, continuing the 
trend of study set by Jokl (1911) and which Jok! commented on, JJ 9/VIT: No. 54; 
this is supplemented by Vasmer (1922). 

Jokl (1946) discusses minutely some local words with distributions as far as the 
Alps; I have offered a point-by-point critique of this in a Romauntsch study forth- 
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coming. Gabej (1936b) throws light on some etyma widespread in the Romance area 
and of unsure origin. 

Cabej (1954) deals with some etymologies arising from Kristoforidhi. Cimochowski 
(1949) offers two etymologies of difficult words which Cabej in a review of Lingua 
Posnaniensis (1951) rejects. We have further etymologies from Cimochowski (1953; 
1954, a review offering some ten etymologies), Xhuvani (1952a, 1956b, 1957), and 
Baric (1957d, with 19 etymologies; 1957c, with 15 etymologies, 1957b, with 5 etymo- 
logies). Xhuvani (1949c) thinks, inter alia, that vézhgoj is from shékoj with prothetic 
v-, but apart from other considerations there is then no motivation for the voicing in 
the cluster; see now on this word Hamp, currently appearing in ALH. 

Gåters (1955) discusses aré, and Hamp (1958a) offers comment and critique to this. 
The argument presented in Hamp (1961d) on pishk “fish” is no longer espoused by this 
writer and is to be rejected. Pudić (1957) discusses rabis and Slavic forms for ‘cross’; 
this Geg form is not from Hungarian, but is Slavic transmitted via Hungarian German 
miners. Mircev (1966) discusses the perennial Balkan problem kopile. 

Rrota (1963) has considered the interjection hinje found in Buzuku and the particle 
tuke, and Durante (1950) the reptile term bullar. Among tree names, Cocco (1959) 
takes up arné and Lat. ornus in a broad context, while Polák (1958) uncritically accepts 
an equation of bredh (Romanian brad) with Greek Bpá0v; on the latter and its Semitic 
connections see Frisk GEW 263, and on the former and its Indo-European background 
see a forthcoming study by the present writer. Soptrajanov (1957) has devoted a long 
study to the forms amurca, murga, murk ‘pressed mash of olives, blackish, etc.’ in all 
relevant languages (Balkan, Romance, East European), a highly complicated question. 
Then Pisani (Paideia 21.131—2, 1966) in criticizing Desnickaja (1965), who had scolded 
Pisani in her work on Albanian and Germanic connections, seeks to clarify that there 
are two etyma involved: 1. Tosk murk Geg mung from monachus; 2. Geg murg ‘dark, 
black, unlucky’ (Tosk lacking), which Pisani, following Baric, attaches to ON myrk, 
etc., and views as the source of podpyos ‘cane nero’; and then 3. murgé ‘lees of the oil” 
would go with other words in other languages deriving from Lat. amurca. We seem 
here to have the chance confluence of three etyma. 

Giese (1954) has studied weekday and month names as a category. Cabej (1949) has 
devoted a special study to euphemisms, while under the rubric of tabu Treimer (1954) 
considered some miscellaneous etymological questions — not, I think, with success 
for the most part. 

Shuteriqi (1956) and again (1958) has given careful attention to the much discussed 
problem of the ethnic names of the Albanians (Elbasan the city, Arbéni, Albanopolis, 
Shqipëtar, Shqipëri). He is concerned with the chronology and attestation of these 
names and with the identification of certain older references. A. Hatzis has written 
at length (Prakt. Akad. Athen. 4.102-8, 1929; 5.353—5, 1930) and unsuccessfully, I 
think, on okinnetåpig; for reviews see H. Grégoire, Byzantion 4.746-8 (1927-28), 
and P. Kretschmer, Glotta 20.243 (1932). Th. Kacori, SFil 21/3.163—6, raises the 
possible existence of a formation Shqipër parallel to arbër, labér, camér as ethnica. 
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S. Islami (1965:168) notes that the term Shqiptar is not known in the Ukrainian 
enclave, but he also notes the interesting locution ti shgypton si ne meaning ‘you speak 
like us’. This helps to lead us to an etymology for shgip, if we suppose that an earlier 
general use of the verb shqiptoj carried the systematic sense ‘understand/speak this 
language’; this verb would then be a derivative of a base meaning ‘clear (intelligible) 
pronunciation’. Now the form of the adjective shqipe is itself noteworthy, and I would 
suggest that it contains the marks of the earlier syntax which would explain its develop- 
ment. Unlike other language names it does not bear the suffix -isht(e), but instead has 
in its attributive use the ending -e; moreover, it is an adjective (though by no means the 
only such class) that does not take the prefix of concord. Morphologically the -e 
suggests a genitive-dative (ablative) indefinite feminine singular; it will also be recalled 
that the so-called ablative syntax applies only to the indefinite category, and deletes 
the prefix of concord. Formally, then, gjuha shqipe ‘the Albanian language’ has all the 
appearances of being an old ablative of quality (Ajektore or rrjedhore e cilsís); in 
origin, the phrase would be parallel in structure to nj plak njigint vjeç ‘an old man a 
hundred years (of age)’, fëmijë rrugash ‘child of (the) streets’, kal shalet ‘saddle horse’, 
puné késo dore ‘that sort of thing (work of this hand)’. Thus we may posit an old 
underlying expression (njé) glühé shqipe meaning ‘a language of (clear) pronunciation/ 
enunciation', i.e. the language that we ourselves understand, and a derivation from 
shgip ‘clear(ly)’. 


7.5.3 Toponomastics 

The central interest in this branch of study has been the tracing of putative earlier 
movements or chronology of residence; this topic has an obvious relevance to the 
vexed question of the prehistoric location and affiliations of the Albanians. Markelaj 
has discussed the matter generally (1960). 

The question whether the Albanians are autochthonous in their present location 
(with a verdict in favor) has been mooted by Cabej (1958c, 1961a), and Cimochowski 
(1960) supports this point of view with a detailed study of the name Durrés. 

The problem of the earlier location of the Albanians has always been closely asso- 
ciated with studies of Illyrian onomastics. This is not the place to go into that volumi- 
nous literature, which is really a topic all its own, but for a summary of more recent 
treatments and work one may usefully consult Géza Alföldy, BzN 15.55-104 (1964), 
and references therein, regarding putative groups and their affiliations in the Roman 
province of Dalmatia. Skok (1917-20) has much etymological discussion pertinent to 
Albanology and includes a long treatment of t-suffixes. Hamp (1967b) offers a philo- 
logical clarification of an early attestation for the name of Niš, which is clearly 
Albanian in shape. 

Cabej (1966) is occupied with the problem of the exact origin of the Arbresh, but 
otherwise we have little substantial work on this fascinating topic. 

For Arvanítika, Moutsos and Hamp (1966) offer a detailed descriptive study of the 
toponyms of a single township, Sofikó in the Corinthian area. Georgacas and Mc- 
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Donald (1967) have recently given us an ample and carefully controlled study of the 
toponyms of the Triphylian region; see particularly 287-36a of the register and 
395-403 of the indexes. This book, which deals also with the Greek names, lists 
71 villages and provides valuable indexes of the non-initial elements. Georgacas 
(1938) has also eliminated man ‘mulberry’ as the source for the name Mad(i)vn. 
As a caution to historical toponomastics Hamp (1963b) discusses names of clear 
Slavic etymology that were surely carried to their locations in Greece by Arvanítika 
speakers. 
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Linguistics like all scholarly work is a matter of international interest. Thus in a 
paper like this one could treat Western Europe as a whole without any boundaries 
between countries. But in this respect there does not even exist a boundary between 
Western Europe on one hand and Eastern Europe or America on the other. But the 
starting point is geographical. We have chosen the alternative of dealing separately 
with the linguistic work done in different Western European countries. This choice 
has some disadvantages but, nevertheless, this arrangement seems to be the most 
appropriate. Although the linguistic discussion does not respect the boundaries of 
countries, there are certain principal trends, certain focuses within Uralic linguistics 
in each country. 

Since Uralic linguistics in the Soviet Union (Estonia included) and Hungary is out- 
side the present topic, Finland has quantitatively an indisputable leadership among 
the countries to be covered. Therefore we will start with Finland. The other countries 
where Uralic linguistics is carried on to a considerable extent will follow in geographi- 
cal order. After that the remaining countries will be briefly treated in an analogous 
order. 


FINLAND 


Organization of the Work 


Chairs at universities. At the University of Helsinki a chair for Finnish language and 
literature was established in 1850 (the first professor was M.A. Castrén) and one for 
Finno-Ugric linguistics in 1892. At present there are five full professorships in the 
field: two for Finnish, one especially for Finnish onomastics, one for Balto-Finnic 
languages, and one for Finno-Ugric linguistics. Since World War I professors of 
Finnish have been E.N. Setälä, M. Rapola, L. Hakulinen, P. Virtaranta, and Terho 
Itkonen (Virtaranta and Itkonen hold office at present). During the same period 
professors of Finno-Ugric linguistics have been Y. Wichmann, Y.H. Toivonen, P. 
Ravila, E. Itkonen and, at present, A.J. Joki. From 1938 L. Kettunen was professor 
of Balto-Finnic languages,'and"his successor is‘L.{Posti. V.Nissilä has been'professor 
of Finnish, especially onomastics, since 1969. Further, there is a professor of Finnish, 
R. E. Nirvi. 
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The second largest academic center for Uralic linguistics is the University of Turku. 
Since the foundation of this university (1920) there has been a professorship for 
Finnish and related languages. At this time there is one for Finnish and one for Finno- 
Ugric linguistics. Professors for Finnish and related languages have been H. Ojansuu, 
M. Rapola, N. Ikola, P. Ravila, and O. Ikola, who is professor of Finnish at present. 
M. Liimola has been professor of Finno-Ugric linguistics since 1964. In addition to 
the Finnish university there is a Swedish university in Turku, too, bearing the name 
Abo Academy. Since 1964 it has had a professor of Finnish language and literature, 
G. Karlsson. 

Besides the three universities mentioned so far, there are three new universities in 
Finland, and each of them has a chair for Finnish. At the Institute of Paedagogics of 
Jyvaskyla A. Penttilà was professor of Finnish beginning 1936. In 1966 the Institute was 
made a university, and in the next year H. Leskinen succeeded Penttilä as professor 
of Finnish. At the University of Tampere, P. Siro has been professor of Finnish since 
1965. At the University of Oulu, P. Saukkonen was appointed professor of Finnish in 
1967. 

Most of the Finnish universities have one or two associate professors of Finnish, 
and each of them has a department of Finnish. Additionally, the universities of 
Helsinki and Turku have departments of Finno-Ugric linguistics. 


Institutes and archives. 'The most central of the many institutes and archives in the 
field of Finnish linguistics is the Dictionary Foundation (Sanakirjasäätiö) in Helsinki. 
It was founded in 1916 and its principal task is to compile a complete dictionary of 
Spoken Finnish dialects. At the same time the collection serves scholars as a dialect 
archive. At present, there are about six million slips with information on dialect 
expressions. The departments of Finnish in Turku and Jyvaskyla have microfilm 
copies of this collection. At present, T. Tuomi is the leader of the Dictionary Founda- 
tion. Beside the dialect dictionary, a dictionary of Old Literary Finnish is being 
prepared at the Dictionary Foundation, under the direction of M. Rapola. 

Since 1915 there has existed an organization for the collection and research of 
Finnish proper nouns, the present name of which is the Finnish Name Archive 
(Suomen nimiarkisto). The collection of place names contains at this time nearly one 
and a half million slips. V. Nissilà is the director of the Archive. 

The Research Institute for Languages and Cultures Related to Finnish (Tutkimus- 
laitos Suomen suku) was established by E.N. Setälä in 1930. Its primary aim is to 
compile an etymological dictionary of Finnish. Four volumes have appeared thus far 
(Toivonen, Itkonen, and Joki 1955-69). In addition, the Institute has also published 
in facsimile the Finnish-Swedish-Latin dictionary of Christfrid Ganander (1937-40), 
which was completed in 1787 but remained in manuscript until 1937. E. Itkonen is 
the head of the Institute. 

The most important linguistic task of the Department of Finnish at the University 
of Helsinki is the collection of morphological material from Finnish dialects. This 
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work was started in 1967 under the direction of Terho Itkonen. At the Department of 
Finnish at the University of Turku, since 1967, syntactic material has been collected 
from Finnish dialects and prepared for computer work. This work is led by O. Ikola. 

The development of tape recorders has enabled us to record speech more effectively 
than before. For this aim a Finnish Record Archive (Suomen kielen nauhoitearkisto) 
was established in Helsinki in 1959, under the direction of P. Virtaranta. The goal is to 
record some thirty hours in each of the approximately 500 Finnish-speaking parishes 
in Finland. In 1969 more than a half of this task had been accomplished, in total 
about 11,200 hours of tape. In addition to the recordings of Finnish there are record- 
ings of about 1,200 hours of other Uralic languages. In addition, the Department of 
Finnish at the University of Turku has a considerable tape archive of Finnish dialects. 
There are approximately 2,500 hours of dialect recordings, primarily from Southwest 
Finland. 


Societies and periodicals. The Finno-Ugric Society (Société Finno-ougrienne] Suoma- 
lais-ugrilainen Seura, founded in Helsinki, 1883) has done very important work in 
sending out scholars to different Uralic peoples. During several decades many lin- 
guists have worked preparing collections of materials for press, compiling dictionaries, 
etc., financed by the Society. The most important series of publications of the Finno- 
Ugric Society are the following: Journal de la Société Finno-ougrienne (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen Seuran aikakauskirja), Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia), Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae, Hilfsmittel für das 
Studium der finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen. Further, the journal Finnisch-ugrische For- 
schungen is closely associated with the Finno-Ugric Society. This journal contains 
papers written in the major world languages, while in the publication series mentioned 
above the use of Finnish is also allowed. | 

Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seura (The Finnish Literature Society, founded in 
Helsinki, 1831) is chiefly confined to the study of Finnish and Balto-Finnic linguistics, 
literature, and ethnology. Its series of publications Suomi has come out since 1841, 
mostly in Finnish with summaries in other languages. Another series of publications 
of the Society is Studia Fennica, which contains papers and studies written in French, 
English, or German. The Tietolipas series includes studies and academic textbooks on 
linguistic and related subjects. Kotikielen Seura (The Native Language Society, 
founded in Helsinki, 1876) publishes the review Virittäjä which contains papers written 
in Finnish, but with summaries in other languages. Suomen Kielen Seura (The Finnish 
Language Society, founded in Turku, 1929) publishes a yearbook, Sananjalka. The 
articles are in Finnish with summaries in other languages. 


Comparative and General Uralic Linguistics 


General remarks. Before World War I a great deal of linguistic fieldwork was done. 
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Numerous Finnish scholars travelled among peoples speaking Finno-Ugric or 
Samoyed languages and collected material, especially from languages spoken in 
Russia. When after the Russian revolution such expeditions were no longer possible, 
with few exceptions, energies were concentrated on the preparation of these collections 
for the press. As a result, many scholarly dictionaries and dialect texts were completed 
and others are still under preparation. The publication of linguistic material has left 
its mark on the research work in the last decades. 

Another feature has been characteristic of Uralic linguistics in Finland between 
the two World Wars, and to some extent after World War II. In the beginning of the 
century and in the 1920s the Neogrammarian school dominated Uralic Imguistics in 
Finland. One of the consequences was that scholars were more interested in historical 
phonology and etymology than in other areas, e.g. syntax, which were more or less 
neglected. Of course, the Neogrammarian school deserves great credit for creating a 
safe methodological base for linguistic research. Only after World War II did struc- 
tural linguistics gain more influence in Uralic linguistics in Finland. A pure struc- 
turalist linguistics never attained a very strong position in Finland, but influenced by 
this school, most linguists at present scrupulously consider the structure of the lan- 
guage. Even syntax is vividly studied. The synchronic study of language has made 
considerable progress. In the field of transformation theory some work has been done, 
but this theory has not become very popular in Finland thus far. Certainly, sporadic 
transformational explanations have been used in studies that are not completely trans- 
formational. In his introduction to the study of language E. Itkonen (1966) has taken 
a stand in regard to the different trends in linguistics. He illustrates his arguments 
with material drawn mainly from the Uralic languages. 


Phonetics, phonology, and morphology. The phonetic transcription system compiled 
by E. N. Setälä (published 1901 in the first volume of FUF, hence its name, the ‘FUF- 
system") has been generally adopted for Uralic studies. Certain changes have been 
made by F. Äimä (1933) and A. Sotavalta (1936). The most modern complete pre- 
sentation of the phonetic transcription of the Finno-Ugric languages was drawn up by 
A. Sovijárvi and R. Peltola (Sovijärvi and Peltola 1965). Since World War II — 
primarily for practical reasons — there has been a marked demand for a more simple 
transcription suitable for scholarly publications (Collinder 19582; cf. Joki 1958, 1960). 
On the initiative of the Finno-Ugric Society an international committee was formed, 
and it has reached unanimous agreement on a simplified phonemic transcription of 
several Uralic languages. 

One of the focuses of interest within Uralic phonology has been the so-called con- 
sonant gradation, which occurs in the majority of Balto-Finnic languages, in Lapp, 
and Samoyed. Before World War I, E. N. Setälä (1896, 1914) advanced an ingenious 
theory of gradation, according to which this phenomenon derived its origin from 
Proto-Uralic and had originally affected all medial consonants, and even vowels of 
the first and second syllables of the word. However, no present-day scholar considers 
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the original gradation so expansive as Setälä did, and probably most scholars think 
that Balto-Finnic gradation has no genetic connection with gradation in Samoyed. 
After World War I some linguists exaggerated the importance of gradation for his- 
torical phonology but, on the other hand, the gradation theory has given rise to many 
fruitful discussions. 

On the basis of Lapp, F. Aimă (1919) expanded the gradation even beyond the 
limits set by Setälä. Later he rejected this opinion. The most pronounced opponent 
of Setälä’s theory was L. Kettunen (1925b, 1936, 1947:39—49, etc.) who considered 
Balto-Finnic gradation a relatively recent phenomenon. Among the later investigators 
of this problem the following should be mentioned. Y.H. Toivonen (1950) cautiously 
advanced the hypothesis that Pre-Finnic consonant gradation could be ascribed to an 
early influence of Lapp. P. Ravila (1951, 1960) rebuts this opinion. According to him, 
the gradation of Balto-Finnic and Lapp originated in Early Proto-Finnic. The source 
of the phenomenon was a general weakening of geminate stops in certain positions. 
According to L. Posti (1953:74-86), too, gradation only originated in Proto-Finnic. 
He considers the phenomenon to have been caused by a strong Germanic influence. 
But there are other prominent scholars, e.g. E. Itkonen (1953), who still consider it 
possible that the gradation is much older, because of the similarity with Samoyed 
consonant alternation. 

Except for the gradation, the main features of the history of the consonantism of 
the Uralic languages have been comparatively clear since World War I, even if many 
details still need to be investigated (cf. recently Décsy 1968, and, in certain connections, 
E. Itkonen's important contributions 1968c, 19692). On the other hand, the history of 
vowels has long been veiled in obscurity. During and after World War II, this area of 
historical phonology became an important subject of research. T. Lehtisalo (1933) 
published the first general survey on the history of first syllable vowels in Uralic 
languages. In opposition to the German scholar W. Steinitz (see below), E. Itkonen 
(1946b, 1969b) stated that the Balto-Finnic languages and Lapp are in a key position 
concerning the history of Finno-Ugric vowels. Ás is generally known, these languages 
have preserved very old features, in other respects too. For a long time the vowel 
theory was a focus of the research work of E. Itkonen (1948, 1949, 1954, 1969a and b). 
Ámong his other studies on Finno-Ugric phonology, an important paper on the 
accentuation (1955b) should be mentioned. In a further paper Itkonen (1962a) gave 
a synthesis of the phonological and morphological structure of Proto-Finno-Ugric. 
He has recently advanced a new and interesting theory on the origin of quantitative 
correlations in Uralic languages (E. Itkonen 1968c). 

Ás to comparative morphology, T. Lehtisalo (1936) published a study on the Uralic 
derivative suffixes. P. Ravila wrote a series of important studies on Finno-Ugric and 
Uralic morphology, viz. on the origin of the comparative suffix (1937), on the history 
of the inflection of the personal pronouns (1950), and of the origin of tense stems 
(1957b). He joined the scholars who have sought the origin of flectional and derivative 
suffixes in pronouns (1945a and b). 
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Study of vocabulary. Among E. N. Setälä’s many and diverse publications etymologi- 
cal studies occupy a prominent position. During World War I he planned his etymo- 
logical dictionary of the Finnish language (1929b). The leading etymologist in Fin- 
land between the two World Wars and until his death in 1956 was Y.H. Toivonen, 
Setälä’s student and assistant. Even in Toivonen’s doctoral thesis, which dealt with 
the history of Finno-Ugric medial affricates (1927), the focus was the rich, etymologi- 
cally treated material. The bulk of his production consists of two long series of 
etymological papers (Toivonen 1917—56, 1922-53). In his papers he has given at least 
800 etymologies. Many of his studies might be included in the category of Wörter und 
Sachen, i.e. he often was interested in the ‘things’ behind the words. 

In this article vocabulary studies will be treated in the paragraphs concerned with 
individual languages, even if an etymology often covers several languages. 


Syntax. P. Ravila (1941) has written a study on the use of the number suffixes in the 
Uralic languages, which is one of the most important and stimulating contributions to 
our understanding of Uralic syntax. This study was followed by a shorter paper on 
the original structure of the Uralic sentence (1943). He has written the chapter on 
syntax in Collinder's handbooks (Collinder 1960, 1962, 1965b). According to Ravila, 
the dual and plural suffixes were originally attached only to the predicate but were 
later transferred to the subject as well. In the Uralic sentence, subordination was a 
leading principle. Even the subject was a qualifier of the predicate which was then 
of nominal character. 


The original homeland and the affinities of Uralic. The question of :he original home- 
land of the Finno-Ugric or the Uralic peoples has attracted scholars since the basic 
work of M. A. Castrén. H. Paasonen (1923) in a study published posthumously con- 
cluded that the Proto-Finno-Ugric people lived in the neighborhood of the Ural 
Mountains, in relatively Northern latitudes. He based his conclusions on the so- 
called linguistic paleontology, as did Y.H. Toivonen (1952) who placed the Finno- 
Ugric original homeland in the Eastern part of the European territory of Russia. 
Approximately the same opinion has been dominant in Finland since the nineteenth 
century. K. Vilkuna (1949) disagreed with this opinion. Referring to archeological 
findings he stated that a Finno-Ugric population existed in the Balticum for much 
longer than most scholars assume. According to Vilkuna, it is not possible to postu- 
late an original homeland beyond the Baltic. The most recent discussion of this 
problem is that of E. Itkonen (1968a:20-6), who, along with the Hungarian scholar 
P. Hajdü, admitted that the original territory of Uralic peoples possibly reached 
beyond the Ural Mountains. As did some other scholars, he thought that in former 
times these primitive tribes lived. in a huge area between the Baltic and the Ural 
Mountains. This does not necessarily mean that the Uralians or Finno-Ugrians were 
the only habitants in this area; other tribes could easily have been hunting in the virgin 
forests of Northern Europe. 
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Two prominent Finnish Altaists have taken a stand in regard to the possible affinity 
between Uralic and Altaic languages. G.J. Ramstedt (1947:20) takes a negative 
attitude, whereas M. Räsänen (1947, 1948, 1953, 1955, 1965) supports the affinity 
theory. He has proposed several new Ural-Altaic etymologies. 

Most Finnish scholars have been skeptical of, or have at least been critically reserved 
towards, the so-called Indo-Uralic hypothesis, i.e. that the Uralic and Indo-European 
languages share a common origin (cf. Ravila 1935b). J.J. Mikkola (1937) and E. 
Itkonen (1960a, 1961a, 1966, 1968a), however, agree that the theory of common origin 
cannot be ruled out. 


Balto-Finnic Linguistics 


General remarks. Finnish (Suomi) is the native language of the vast majority of the 
population of Finland (92.4 percent in 1960), and the other Balto-Finnic languages are 
very closely related to it. It goes without saying that more research work has been 
done on Finnish and other Balto-Finnic languages than on the more remote lan- 


guages. 


Dictionaries and publications of material. In the paragraph on Institutes and archives 
(see above) some unfinished lexicographical works have been mentioned. The most 
extensive of all existing Finnish dictionaries is the Modern Finnish dictionary (see 
Nykysuomen sanakirja 1951-61) which contains 4500 pages and approximately 200 
thousand headings in six volumes. The archive collected for the editorial work is 
available to scholars. 

As to other Balto-Finnic languages, L. Kettunen (1938) compiled a Livonian dic- 
tionary with a grammatical introduction, and J. Kujola (1944) a dictionary of Lude 
dialects based on material collected by himself and others. For about a hundred 
years Karelian words have been systematically collected by Finnish scholars. The 
preparation of a large dictionary was started in 1930 and, after a long interruption 
caused by the war, the first volume appeared in 1968, edited by P. Virtaranta and 
others (see Karjalan kielen sanakirja 1968). Furthermore, scholarly dictionaries of 
Ingrian dialects (spoken in Ingermanland), Vepsian, and Kukkosi-dialect of Vote are 
under preparation. 

A large number of dialect texts of different Balto-Finnic languages adapted for 
linguistic use has been published. Certain publications contain Finnish dialect texts in 
phonetic transcription (Kettunen 1930-40:I, Ruoppila and Soutkari 1959, Kansan- 
kielen näytteitä 1963-70), others in a broad transcription (Suomen kansan murrekirja 
1940-45; Virtaranta 1947, 1950, 1953, 1964; Kortesalmi 1964). Many ample text 
collections of other Balto-Finnic languages have been issued in Finland: Karelian 
(Eino Leskinen 1932-36, Virtaranta 1958), Lude dialects (Ojansuu et al. 1934, 
Virtaranta 1963-64), Vepsian (Kettunen 1920-25, Kettunen and Siro 1935, Nåytteitå 
åånis- ja keskivepsün murteista 1951), Vote (Kettunen and Posti 1932), Livonian 
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(Kettunen 1925a, Näytteitä liivin kielestä 1953), and a collection of texts of all Balto- 
Finnic languages but Finnish (Virtaranta 1967). 


Phonetics, phonology, and morphology. First we will mention three studies concerning 
the whole Balto-Finnic group of languages, or Proto-Finnic. A. Penttilà (1926) wrote 
a treatise on Balto-Finnic accentology, where language psychology was applied. In 
a very interesting study L. Posti (1953) dealt with the changes of the Pre-Finnic con- 
sonant system in Proto-Finnic. According to him, these changes were due to Baltic 
and especially Germanic influence. He also dealt with the origin of consonant grada- 
tion, as was mentioned above. L. Kettunen (1960) published a survey on the charac- 
teristic features of the Balto-Finnic languages, except Finnish. In a doctoral thesis 
T. Särkkä (1969) examines an unproductive case, the so-called excessive, in the Balto- 
Finnic languages. 

Certain studies by Finnish phoneticians deal with special Finnish problems. A. 
Sovijärvi has treated e.g. the quality of Finnish vowels and nasals (1938), the principal 
phonetic features of Standard Finnish and Hungarian (1956), and word stress in 
Standard Finnish (1958). In his doctoral thesis K. Wiik (1965) compared Finnish and 
English vowels with special reference to the problems encountered by native speakers 
of Finnish learning English. 

K. Cannelin (1932) has written a thorough Finnish grammar, lacking only a section 
on syntax. A good descriptive and historical survey of the phonology and morphology 
of Standard Finnish was given by L. Hakulinen (1941-46, 1953-55, 1957-60, 1961). 
The largest Finnish grammar so far is that of A. Penttilà (1957). The handbook of the 
Finnish language (Suomen kielen kdsikirja 1968, ed. by O. Ikola) can also be men- 
tioned in this context. M. Sadeniemi (1949) elucidates the fundamentals of Finnish 
metrics in his doctoral thesis. Among the few applications of transformation theory 
to Finnish a mimeographed study on Finnish morphophonemics by K. Wiik (1967) is 
the most extensive. 

The phonology and morphology of Old Literary Finnish has been dealt with by 
several scholars. The best expert in the history of Literary Finnish is M. Rapola. 
Among other things, he published an extensive history of the phonology of Literary 
Finnish (1933) and a concise survey on Old Literary Finnish (1945) where vocabu- 
lary and syntax were also treated. Further, he wrote a treatise on the language usage 
of a seventeenth-century translator of statutes (1925). A. Penttilä (1931a) worked with 
a Finnish manuscript from the sixteenth century. 

Phonological and morphological dialectology has been very popular among Fen- 
nists. L. Kettunen (1930-40) published a survey of all Finnish dialects with dialect 
texts and a dialect atlas (213 maps), a very extensive work for one man. M. Rapola 
has written a short survey of Finnish dialects (1947) and an extensive history of 
Finnish sounds (1966). Furthermore he published studies on the vowels of Finnish 
dialects (1919—20, 1922). P. Virtaranta (1959b) has accomplished a thorough and 
convincing treatise on the gradation of t in Finnish dialects, and Terho Itkonen (1966) 
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has successfully applied structural principles in his monograph on the history of final 
k in Finnish. Many thorough and extensive monographs concerning the history of 
sounds in certain dialect areas have been published (N. Ikola 1925-31, E. Linden 
1942-44, P. Virtaranta 1946-57, V. Ruoppila 1955, A. Turunen 1959, H. Leskinen 
1963). 

Much research work has been done in the field of the phonology of other Balto- 
Finnic languages. The most meritorious scholar of these languages was L. Kettunen 
who was an immensely diligent fieldworker and a prolific writer. He was acquainted 
with all spoken Balto-Finnic languages and he initiated the phonological investigation 
of Estonian. Among other things he worked out a history of sounds of Vote (1930), of 
South Vepsian (1922), and of Estonian (1929). L. Posti has written a history of the 
Livonian sound system (1942), and in numerous studies (e.g. 1938, 1947, 1950, 1958, 
1965, 1968) he has paid special attention to the central questions of Balto-Finnic 
phonology. A. Turunen (1946-50) has written a history of sounds of the Lude dialects. 
An unusually exhaustive study of Vepsian phonetics (more than 900 pages) was pub- 
lished by E. A. Tunkelo (1946). A. Sovijárvi (1944) has written a phonetic and phono- 
logical treatise on an Ingrian dialect. Two shorter studies on the morphology of Balto- 
Finnic languages should be mentioned: one on personal endings of South Estonian 
dialects (N. Ikola 1931), and one on the nominal inflection of Vote (M. Airila 
1934). 


Study of vocabulary. A standard work on etymology is, of course, the etymological 
dictionary of Finnish (Toivonen, Itkonen, and Joki 1955-69) which was mentioned 
above. In addition, numerous papers and studies have been written on questions of 
etymology. 

The loan relations of Finnish have been the object of vivid research work. The first 
loanword monograph published in Finland was J.J. Mikkola's valuable study (1894) 
of the contacts between the Balto-Finnic and Slavic languages. The author published 
a second, carefully revised edition in 1938. As to the old Germanic borrowings, most 
work was done before the period covered in this paper (Setälä etc.). T.E. Karsten, 
however, who was professor of Scandinavian philology, was a tireless investigator of 
older Germanic and newer Swedish loanwords (1934-38, 1943-44), but his studies 
were the object of a harsh criticism from Finno-Ugric linguists (e.g. Collinder 1935; 
225-36). E. Óhmann, professor of Germanic philology, has written an important 
contribution on the question of the oldest Germanic loanwords in Finnish (1954). 
Referring mainly to the evidence of archeology he concludes that the oldest Germanic 
loanwords originated in Gothic (cf. Fromm, below). J. Kalima has, among other 
things, published a monograph on Baltic loanwords in Balto-Finnic languages (1936a) 
and one on Slavic loans (1952, 1956). His work on Baltic and Slavic borrowings has 
been continued by other scholars (e.g. E. Nieminen 1934, 1957, and V. Kiparsky 1948, 
1952, 1969). As early as the 1890s E. N. Setálà and H. Paasonen had clarified in con- 
siderable detail the oldest loanwords in Finnish and other Finno-Ugric languages 
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borrowed from Indo-European sources (e.g. Setälä 1926, 1929a). This particular 
problem has also been investigated by other scholars including Kalima (1936b) and 
Toivonen (1952). 

As to other questions of vocabulary, H. Ojansuu (1923) has published a treatise on 
Balto-Finnic pronouns, and Terho Itkonen (1957) on Finnish ski terminology. A. 
Turunen (1949) has compiled a dictionary of Kalevala, and V. Ruoppila (1967) has 
published a treatise on the distribution of words characteristic of the, Kalevala in the 
Finnish dialects. T. Vuorela (1958) has compiled a dictionary of Finnish ethnographic 
words. A dictionary of Finnish military slang was compiled by S. Hämäläinen (1963). 
The vocabulary of Old Literary Finnish and Early Modern Finnish has interested 
several scholars (e.g. M. Rapola 1928a, 1938b, 1941—45, 1942, 1950, 1956, 1960, 
1962a; T. Metsikkó 1951; P. Pajula 1955, 1960; O. Hormia 1961; T. Horila 1967). 

Several excellent treatises and papers on Finnish and Balto-Finnic semantics have 
been issued. M. Rapola (1928b, 1938a, etc.) dealt with Old Literary Finnish semantics 
in numerous studies and papers. L. Hakulinen (1933) published an interesting treatise 
on the semantic development of certain Finnish words of a meteorologic-affective 
nature. The semantic theory of Hans Sperber was applied in this study. In an 
onomasiological treatise V. Ruoppila (1943—47) dealt with the names of domestic 
animals in Finnish dialects. The principal works of R. E. Nirvi concern questions of 
onomasiology, too. He dealt with the phenomenon of word taboo in Balto-Finnic in 
the area of game and domestic animals (1944, 19472), and in other studies with kinship 
vocabulary (1952), and certain words connected with special customs and mythical 
ideas (1955-64). P. Siro (1949) dealt semantically with Balto-Finnic verbs which mean 
‘speak’ or ‘say’. M. Koski (1967—70) wrote a treatise on the Balto-Finnic word hiisi 
which often has different mythological meanings (‘devil’, ‘holy forest’, etc.). 


Onomastics. Onomastics is a rather neglected field within Balto-Finnic linguistics. 
The first scholar to be mentioned during the period covered is H. Ojansuu (1920) who 
criticized earlier onomastic research in Finland. At present, the leading Finnish 
scholar in onomastics is V. Nissilà who has published a treatise on place names in 
Southeast Finland (1939), a survey on the structure and development of Finnish place 
names (1962a), and numerous papers on themes in onomastics. He has also studied the 
village names in the old Lude area (1967). J. A. Lopmeri (earlier Meri) has written a 
treatise on place names in a Western area in Finland (1943-47), and L. Kettunen 
(1955) on Estonian place names. 


Syntax. Until World War II little was done in the field of Balto-Finnic syntax; 
historical phonology was the focus of research work. However, after the last war, 
interest in syntax increased substantially. 

We start with those studies concerning the entire Balto-Finnic group or Proto- 
Finnic. E. A. Tunkelo (1908-20) has written a very thorough semantic analysis of the 
functions of the genitive in Proto-Finnic which at least partly belongs to the period 
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covered here. The author used the methods and the terminology of the Swedish lin- 
guist A. Noreen, The same line was followed by W. Grünthal (1941) in his thesis on 
the nominative singular as object in Balto-Finnic languages. P. Saukkonen (1965-66) 
dealt with the very complicated use of Infinitives I and III in Balto-Finnic from the 
historical point of view. 

The textbook of E. N. Setálà has long been the standard work on Finnish syntax. 
It has recently been corrected by M. Sadeniemi (Setälä 1952). In his extensive Finnish 
grammar Å. Penttilå (1957) presented original theories of sentence analysis. The 
Finnish syntax by P. Siro (1964b) has been strongly influenced by structural linguistics 
in that he tries to avoid semantic criteria as far as possible. In The structure and 
development of the Finnisl. language, L. Hakulinen (1941—46, 1961) treated many 
central features of Finnish syntax from a synchronic as well as diachronic point of 
view. In Suomen kielen käsikirja Finnish syntax is treated synchronically by A. 
Alhoniemi (1968) and O. Ikola (1968b:261—315). 

The method adapted by Tunkelo and Grünthal has not been applied since World 
War II, when research work in Finnish syntax became more lively. Most scholars 
used a more flexible method, adapted to each particular question. In one treatise, 
O. Ikola (1949—50) investigated the use of tenses in Old Literary Finnish, compared 
with Modern Finnish usage. In another treatise (1960) he dealt with reported speech 
in Finnish synchronically as well as diachronically. A paper by Ikola opened a long 
discussion on the cases of the subject and on the congruence of subject and predicate 
in Finnish (Ikola 1954—57, 1961, 1962b; M. Sadeniemi 1955; A. Penttila 1955, 1956a 
and b; P. Siro 1957, 1960; G. Karlsson 1962, 1963). These problems have also been 
treated by some foreign scholars (N. Denison, W. Schlachter, and A. Sauvageot, see 
below). P. Siro (1956) applied formal logic in his study on the Finnish local cases. 
G. Karlsson (19572) in his doctoral thesis dealt with certain Finnish local case adverbs 
which include the plural suffix. Also later he has treated the use of numbers (1960). 
P. Pulkkinen (1966) has written a treatise on asyndetic coordination in Finnish. 

As to the syntax of other Balto-Finnic languages, the most important treatise is the 
syntactic description of Vepsian by L. Kettunen (1943). A. Ojajárvi (1950) has studied 
the functions of cases in a dialect of Karelian. The studies of M. Airila (1933) and 
O. Ikola (1953a) on indirect discourse in Estonian and Livonian treat morphology as 
well. 


Lapp Linguistics 


Lapp (Saame) is spoken in North Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Russia. F. Äimä 
started collecting Lapp material before World War I, and continued his work in the 
1920s and 1930s. His word collection has not yet been published. T.I. Itkonen 
collected vocabulary of Lapp dialects, especially those spoken in Russia. He has 
published a collection of Skolt and Kola Lapp fairy tales (1931) and an excellent 
dictionary of the same Lapp dialects (1958a). E. Lagercrantz spent three and a half 
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years in Swedish and Norwegian Lappland. He compiled two dictionaries: one of the 
South Lapp Vefsen dialect (1926b), and a large dictionary of several Lapp dialects 
(1939). In addition he has published seven large volumes of Lapp folklore collected 
by himself (1957-66). P. Ravila (1931, 1934) has published two volumes of Lapp 
specimens. At present, E. Itkonen is preparing a dictionary of Inari Lapp on the basis 
of collections made by himself and others. The up-to-date etymological word index 
adds greatly to the importance and value of his Lapp chrestomathy (1960b). 

The position of Lapp within the Uralic language family has been the subject of 
much scholarly discussion. E.N. Setälä (1926:183) considered Lapp an independent 
language which originated in Proto-Finno-Ugric. As P. Ravila and Erkki Itkonen 
have stated, this opinion must be considered erroneous. In their view the Lapp and 
the Balto-Finnic languages have evolved from a common proto-language, Early 
Proto-Finnic. This split, probably about 500 B.C., into two branches, Proto-Lappic 
and Late Proto-Finnic. Modern Lapp dialects (or languages) descend from the former, 
from the latter the Balto-Finnic languages are derived (Ravila 1935a, 1957c; E. 
Itkonen 1955a, 1968a). Y.H. Toivonen's hypothesis (1950), later developed by Irene 
N. Sebestyén, that Lapp was originally a Samoyed language, has not won the support 
of leading Lapp scholars. 

Lapp phonology and morphology has been energetically studied in Finland. E. 
Lagercrantz (1923, 1926a, 1929) has written grammars of three Lapp dialects. In his 
doctoral thesis (1927) he applies explanations from language psychology. In a treatise 
on the quantity system of a Lapp dialect P. Ravila (1932) dealt with the crucial ques- 
tions of Lapp historical phonology. E. Itkonen (1939, 19462) in two fundamental 
works on East Lapp dialects examined sound quality and quantity. Terho Itkonen 
(1956) has carefully described the vowel system of a dialect in Norwegian Lapp. 
Among the more recent studies, the morphological-historical treatise of M. Korhonen 
(1967) on the conjugation of Lapp is one of the most important. 


Volea-Finnic Linguistics 


A large quantity of material on the Mordvin language was collected by H. Paasonen, 
who before and after the turn of the century lived among the Mordvins for lengthy 
periods. He was able to publish only a small part of his collection. Later P. Ravila 
published four volumes (in total 2200 pp.) of Mordvin folklore, collected by Paasonen 
(see Mordwinische Volksdichtung 1938-47). A Mordvin dictionary based on Paasonen's 
collections is under preparation. Around the turn of the century Paasonen also col- 
lected material of Cheremis (Mari). Based on this material, P. Siro published a col- 
lection of texts (see Tscheremissische Texte 1939) and an East Cheremis dictionary 
(Paasonen 1948). Y. Wichmann (1931) published a study of Cheremis folklore which 
he had collected in the beginning of the century. Before and during World War I he 
had published texts from other Finno-Ugric languages. During World War II E. 
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Itkonen collected Mordvin and Cheremis material from war prisoners, but it has 
not thus far appeared. A Cheremis dictionary based on the material of Paasonen and 
others is under preparation. 

Among the special studies on Mordvin a paper by P. Ravila (1929) should be 
mentioned, where he stated that certain features of the vowel system only originated 
in Mordvin, not in old ablaut alternations as Setálá assumed. In a study on the Finno- 
Ugric vowel system E. Itkonen (1946b) took Mordvin as the starting point. Among 
the few contributions to Mordvin syntax a paper by P. Saukkonen (1964) on the use 
of infinitives may be mentioned. M. Räsänen (1920, 1923) has written a solid treatise 
on the Chuvash and another on the Tatar loanwords in Cheremis. In other connec- 
tions he has also produced some valuable etymological studies of the Volga-Finnic 
languages. E. Itkonen (1954) has published a large study on first syllable vowels in 
Cheremis and the Permic languages. He has also discussed the development of the 
system of conjugation in Cheremis (1962b). In recent years two dissertations on 
synchronic Cheremis syntax have appeared, one on the syntactical distribution of the 
genitive (E. Kangasmaa-Minn 1966-69) and another on the functions of certain local 
cases (A. Alhoniemi 1967). Worthy of comment is Kangasmaa-Minn's article (1969) 
on the relation of genitive and possessive adjectives in Cheremis.. 


Permic Linguistics 


Y. Wichmann, a tireless fieldworker, collected and published Zyryan (Komi) and 
Votyak (Udmurt) material even before World War I. After Wichmann's death T. E. 
Uotila edited a Zyryan dictionary based on the material collected by Wichmann (see 
Syrjänischer Wortschatz nebst Hauptzügen der Formenlehre 1942). During World War 
II Uotila collected Zyryan and Votyak material from war prisoners. A Votyak dic- 
tionary, based on Wichmann’s material, is under preparation. 

Before World War I Y. Wichmann was the best Finnish expert in Permic lan- 
guages. Between the two World Wars T. E. Uotila (1933) wrote a treatise on the 
history of consonants in the Permic languages, a study of great value. E. Itkonen 
(1951, 1954) has dealt with the history of vowels in the Permic languages. A thorough 
syntactic treatise on the functions of the infinitive forms in the Permic languages was 
worked out by G. Stipa (1960). He has attracted attention with his interesting exposi- 
tion of the origin of the orthographic system of ancient Zyryan (1961, 1963). 


Ugric Linguistics 
The Finnish expert in Vogul (Mansi) was A. Kannisto who at the beginning of the 


century lived among Voguls for five years. After his death, his disciple M. Liimola 
published six volumes of Vogul folklore, collected by Kannisto (see Wogulische 
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Volksdichtung 1951-63). Even a dictionary based on Kannisto’s material is under 
preparation. Before and after the turn of the century H. Paasonen and K.F. Karja- 
lainen collected a large quantity of Ostyak (Hanty) material. From Paasonen's 
material a dictionary of certain Ostyak dialects was compiled by K. Donner (Paasonen 
1926). On the basis of the material collected by Karjalainen, Y. H. Toivonen com- 
piled an extensive Ostyak dictionary (Karjalainen 1948). Grammatical notes by 
Karjalainen and Paasonen have been published in Finland by the Hungarian scholar 
E. Vértes (Karjalainen 1964, Vértes 1965). The great fieldworker Y. Wichmann also 
collected Hungarian material in Romania at the beginning of the century. A dialect 
dictionary based on this material was published by A. Kannisto together with the 
Hungarian B. Csüry (Wichmann 1936). 

The linguistic production of Karjalainen falls into the period before World War I. 
A. Kannisto wrote important studies on Vogul vowels (1919, 1921a and b) and on 
Tatar loanwords in Vogul (1925). M. Liimola (1944, 1949, 1954, 1956, etc.) has 
published several valuable papers on historical Vogul phonology and morphology. 
His doctoral thesis dealt with the historical morphology of Vogul (1963). In numerous 
papers Liimola (1934—60, etc.) has presented more than 100 etymologies, for the 
most part concerning Vogul words. A worthy contribution to Finno-Ugric etymo- 
logical studies is the treatise by Y.H. Toivonen (1956) on Zyryan loanwords in 
Ostyak. I. Schellbach has published a study of interrogative clauses in Ostyak 
(1964). Special problems of the study of Hungarian have seldom been treated by 
Finnish scholars. Exceptions that should be mentioned are some Ugric etymologies 
by M. Liimola and a study of the lative in Hungarian by Y.H. Toivonen (1944b). 


Samoyed Linguistics 


Before and during World War I, K. Donner explored several Samoyed languages 
while living among the Siberian nomads. His Kamassian dictionary and texts were 
published by A.J. Joki (K. Donner 1944), and his material of Selkup is soon to be 
published. T. Lehtisalo specialized in Yurak and stayed among the speakers of this 
language before and during World War I. On the basis of his collections he has pub- 
lished a large selection of Yurak folk poetry (1947) and compiled an extensive Yurak- 
Samoyed dictionary (1956). In addition, Lehtisalo has published a large quantity of 
valuable Samoyed folklore and grammatical specimens collected by M.A. Castrén 
(Samojedische Volksdichtung 1940, Samojedische Sprachmaterialien 1960). 'The second 
publication also draws to some extent on Lehtisalo's own collections of Yurak and 
Selkup. 

In a treatise Lehtisalo (1927) dealt with the first syllable vowels in Yurak. In 
numerous papers he has advanced etymologies of more than 100 Samoyed words 
(1928, etc.). A.J. Joki has written a treatise on the loanwords of Sayan Samoyed 
(1952), and also investigated possible Indo-Chinese elements (1946), phonological 
(1969) and morphological questions in Samoyed (1956, 1968). 
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Since the nineteenth century, Sweden has been one of the most active sites of Finno- 
Ugric studies. At the University of Uppsala, K.B. Wiklund started lecturing on 
Finnish and Lapp in 1894. In 1905 he was appointed professor, and in 1931 his 
professorship was made a chair of Finno-Ugric linguistics. In 1933 Wiklund was 
succeeded as professor by B. Collinder, the latter in turn by B. Wickman in 1961. 
There is a Department of Finno-Ugric languages at the University of Uppsala. Since 
World War II, fieldwork has been concentrated mostly in the Institute for Dialect 
and Folklore Research, where recordings of Lapp and Finnish dialects (spoken in 
Sweden), manuscripts, vocabularies, etc., are available to scholars. 

At the University of Lund, lecturing on Finno-Ugric linguistics was begun in 1947 
by J. Mägiste, former professor of Balto-Finnic languages at the University of Tartu, 
Estonia. In 1954 a Department of Finno-Ugric languages was established. Mágiste, 
who by then was a docent, retired in 1967, but in the same year a lecturership for 
Finno-Ugric linguistics (T. Sköld) was founded. 

A second professorship in this field has existed in Stockholm for several years. In 
1965 a Finnish scholar, O. Hormia, was appointed professor of Finnish language and 
culture. Since 1930 there has been a Department of Hungarian and since the begin- 
ning of the 1960s a Department of Finnish and Estonian. 

From 1906 to 1947 a journal, Le Monde Oriental (Revue des études orientales) which 
covered Finno-Ugric linguistics, was published in Uppsala. Since 1951 a mimeo- 
graphed series called Sprákliga bidrag, which contains, among other things, contribu- 
tions to Finno-Ugric linguistics, has been published in Lund by certain departments 
of the university. 

The Hungarian Institute of the University of Stockholm has published among other 
things important studies on various Uralic subjects in its series Acta Instituti Hungarici 
Universitatis Holmiensis. 


Comparative and General Uralic Linguistics 


In the field of comparative and general Uralic linguistics B. Collinder is the leading 
scholar in Sweden. He has dealt with most of the central questions in this domain 
and published three extensive handbooks. His doctoral thesis on the Finnish-Lapp 
alternation of quantity (Collinder 1929) is a valuable contribution to the problem of 
gradation the roots of which according to his later paper (1948a) go back as far as 
Proto-Uralic. Collinder (1942a) considers vowel harmony also to have originated in 
Proto-Finno-Ugric, probably in Proto-Uralic. Further, he has compiled an etymo- 
logical dictionary, entitled Fenno-Ugric vocabulary, which deals exclusively with those 
words that can be attributed to Common Uralic or Finno-Ugric (Collinder 1955). 
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This was the first of three handbooks, all written in English. The other two, Survey of 
the Uralic languages (1957) and Comparative grammar of the Uralic languages (1960), 
are very useful too. 

In several treatises and papers Collinder has treated the question of the possible 
relationship of Uralic to other languages. In his opinion, the assumption of a genetic 
affinity between Uralic and Indo-European is very likely, but it cannot be verified 
(1934, 1954b, 1964b, 1965a). As to the question of the Uralo-Altaic affinity, Collinder 
comes to a similar conclusion. On the basis of mathematical probability he states that 
the agreement between Uralic and Altaic cannot depend upon chance (1948b, 1952b, 
1964b, 1965a). Furthermore, he has dealt with the relation of Uralic to the Yukaghir 
language. He concludes that there does exist a genetic affinity between these languages. 
If there is a relationship between Uralic on the one hand and Altaic and/or Indo- 
European on the other, it must be more remote than that between Uralic and Yuka- 
ghir (1940, 1955: xii, 1958b, 1960:37, 1965a). 

J. Angere (Ankeria), a disciple of Collinder, compared the Uralic languages with 
the Chukchee language and came to the conclusion that the relation between Uralic 
and Chukchee is the same as that of Uralic, Altaic, and Indo-European with one 
another (1951:146). His doctoral thesis dealt with the Uralo-Yukaghir question 
(1956). In his opinion, Yukaghir is related to Uralic only if Altaic, Indo-European, 
and Chukchee are also related to Uralic. Bo Wickman, another disciple of Collinder, 
has written a treatise on the form of the object in the Uralic languages and dealt with 
Samoyed phonology and the Finno-Ugric vocalism (1955, 1958, 1962). V.Tauli, an 
Estonian-born scholar, has written a paper on the phonetic conditions of consonant 
gradation (1947) and one on outside contacts of the Uralic languages (1955). His 
treatise on structural tendencies in Uralic languages (1966b) is also interesting from 
the viewpoint of general linguistics. 

Some Swedish Indo-Germanists have shown interest in Uralic questions and have 
produced important work. Of special significance are H. Skóld's studies of Ossete 
loanwords in Hungarian (1925, 1928). He has also supported the Uralic-Indo- 
European common origin theory and was the first scholar to use the term Indo-Uralic 
(1927). His son, T. Skóld, has suggested that the Finno-Ugric languages may give 
support to the laryngeal theory (1959). 


Lapp Linguistics 


The Lapp language has traditionally been the principal interest of Uralic linguistics in 
Sweden owing to the fact that a considerable proportion of the Lapp population lives 
in Northern Sweden. Thus the fieldwork of Swedish Finno-Ugrists has been primarily 
directed toward Lapp. K.B. Wiklund was an outstanding fieldworker, and a very 
productive scholar, but the bulk of his work falls before the period to be covered here. 
He left behind him many unpublished manuscripts, among other things valuable 
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vocabularies of South Lapp. B. Collinder has published a text collection and a voca- 
bulary of the Härjedalen dialect of South Lapp (1942b, 1943), and a dictionary of Lapp 
place names in Sweden (1964a). The most valuable result of the fieldwork of Swedish 
scholars concerning the Lapp language is a large dictionary of Lule Lapp in 5 volumes 
(Grundstróm 1946-54). It is based on the material collected by Wiklund, Collinder, 
and H. Grundstróm who compiled the work. Earlier, Grundstróm (1939) published a 
glossary to a very interesting Jokkmokk Lapp text. 

Collinder has written several studies and papers on Lapp linguistics, a phonology 
of the dialect of Gállivare and a morphological survey of the dialect of Jukkasjarvi 
(1938, 1949). Thus, if we include his doctoral thesis (1929), in which he dealt with 
East Lapp spoken in Finland and Russia and the Härjedalen texts and vocabulary 
(see above), he has published works on each Lapp dialect group. Collinder (1944, 
1945b, 19542) has also dealt with the interesting problem of the position of Lapp 
within the Finno-Ugric family. In opposition to the Finnish scholars P. Ravila and 
E. Itkonen (see above), he stated that Lapp cannot be shown to be more closely 
related to Finnish than to Mordvin and Cheremis. He does not, therefore, believe 
that a Finnish-Lapp protolanguage existed. 

As to the other students of Lapp in Sweden, I. Ruong, a Lapp by birth, has pub- 
lished an outstanding treatise on the Lapp system of verbal derivation (1943). G. 
Hasselbrink (1944) has written a thorough investigation of the phonology of a South 
Lapp dialect. T. Skóld (1960, 1961) has dealt with the old Germanic loanwords in 
Lapp and Finnish, and N. Hansegard (1967) with recent Finnish loanwords in Juk- 
kasjárvi Lapp. 


Balto-Finnic and Hungarian Linguistics 


Within Balto-Finnic linguistics of central concern has been the question of the oldest 
Germanic loanwords in Balto-Finnic. B. Collinder (1932-41) has also taken part in 
this discussion. In his opinion there are a few Proto-Germanic but no Pre-Germanic 
loanwords in Balto-Finnic. Another Swedish scholar, E. Wahlberg (1963) has written 
a doctoral thesis on Finnish place names in North Sweden. 

In spite of the fact that there is a considerable Finnish-speaking population in 
Sweden, more numerous than the Lapp one, little has been done in the field of Balto- 
Finnic linguistics by native Swedish scholars. But during and after World War II, 
many scholars, some remarkable Finno-Ugrists among them, emigrated from Estonia 
and thus expanded the range of Uralic linguistics in Sweden. A. Saareste, formerly a 
professor of the Estonian language at the University of Tartu, began editing an 
Estonian dialect atlas (Saareste 1938-41) in Estonia and preparing an analogical 
dictionary of the Estonian language before the war. In Sweden he was able to finish 
these tasks. 

Saareste's atlas came out in a reduced form including 128 maps (Saareste 1955a). 
When Saareste died in 1964, the major part of his analogical dictionary had also been 
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published and the rest was in manuscript. At present only two of the total of 24 
fascicles are missing. When the dictionary is completed, it will contain nearly 3000 
pages in four volumes (Saareste 1958-63). Together with A. Raun, an Estonian-born 
linguist living in the U.S.A., A. Saareste has written an Introduction to Estonian 
linguistics (Raun and Saareste 1965). 

Another Estonian linguist, J. Magiste, who was mentioned above, has recorded 
and collected material from the remnants of the old Finnish-speaking population in 
Middle Scandinavia. Today the Finnish dialects spoken there for three centuries are 
extinct. As a result of these expeditions Mägiste has published a text collection (1960) 
and a treatise on Finnish place names in this area (1966—70). Further, he has pub- 
lished Vote and Livonian texts recorded during the war (19592, 1964) and a study on 
Old Russian loanwords in Estonian, especially in the old literary language (1962). A 
third Estonian linguist, V. Tauli, who also was mentioned above, has been most 
interested in questions of language planning and Uralic problems of a more general 
nature. He has also written a descriptive-analytical study on the phonological ten- 
dencies in Estonian (1956). J. Lotz, while working at the university of Stockholm, 
published — in addition to textbooks of Hungarian — a work on the structure of 
Hungarian (1939). 


NORWAY 
Organization of the Work 


Norway has very old academic traditions in Finno-Ugric linguistics. At the University 
of Christiania (now Oslo) lecturing in Finno-Ugric languages commenced in 1847 and 
two decades later J. A. Friis was made professor of Lapp and Finnish. K. Nielsen 
became professor of Finno-Ugric languages in 1911 and, when he retired, K. Bergs- 
Jand was appointed professor in 1947. He still holds the chair. In addition, A. Nes- 
heim has been professor of Lapp language, history, and culture since 1959. In 1954 a 
Department of Finno-Ugric languages was established. The Library of the University 
has valuable manuscripts including Lapp material. The collections of J. Ovigstad 
deserve mention. The Lapp department of the Norwegian Folk Museum has record- 
ings of Lapp dialects and other material. 

From 1945 until 1955 a periodical called Studia Septentrionalia containing mostly 
studies on Lapp linguistics and ethnography, was published in Oslo. In the monograph 
series of the Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture (Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Oslo) many important volumes on Lapp linguistics 
have been issued. 


Comparative and General Uralic Linguistics 


Some Norwegian scholars have participated in the general discussions of Uralic 
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linguistics and been interested in a comparative study in the strict sense of the word. 
A. Nesheim has made a major contribution to the analysis of the dual in Uralic 
languages (1942). He has also dealt with the consonant clusters in Finno-Ugric (1950) 
and some etymological problems (1951). K. Bergsland (1945) made an interesting 
contribution to the discussion on consonant gradation. He concluded that Lapp 
gradation did not originate in Common Lapp (cf. above, Ravila 1960). Furthermore, 
he has dealt with the question of the affinity between Uralic and Eskimo-Aleut 
(Bergsland 1959). According to him, the Eskimo-Uralic hypothesis is strengthened by 
recent studies but, as he says, ‘the material presented in this paper by no means settles 
the question’. 


Lapp Linguistics 


Uralic research work in Norway has, with few exceptions, been directed to Lapp. This 
is easy to understand because approximately 20,000 Lapps, i.e. the majority of the 
whole Lapp population, live in Norway. 

À great fieldworker within Lapp linguistics is J. K. Qvigstad who was 103 years old 
when he died in 1957. He lived the major part of his life in the extreme North, in the 
small town Tromsø, where he worked as the lecturer and principal of the Teachers’ 
Training College. His first scholarly publication appeared in 1881 but in this paper 
we are only concerned with his second period of productivity, after 1920 during his 
retirement. He had already published Lapp texts in the nineteenth century. Soon 
after World War I extensive collections of Lapp folklore, approximately 2,500 pages, 
appeared (Qvigstad 1920, 1922, 1924, 1927-29). In two publications (1935, 1938) he 
registered 16,000 systematically collected Lapp place names. 

One of the greatest achievements in Uralic lexicography is the large Lapp dictionary 
of K. Nielsen (Nielsen and Nesheim 1932-62). During his lifetime the regular dic- 
tionary was published in three volumes, containing about 2,300 pages. A “systematic 
part’ and a supplement were completed by A. Nesheim. According to Qvigstad the 
stock of the words is as complete as a single research worker can collect from a 
language without a written literature. K. Bergsland (1943) has published a collection 
of Reros Lapp texts. 

Material collections are by no means the only publications by J. K. Qvigstad. His 
paper on the Lapp dialects in Norway is among the most important (1925). In that 
paper, which is a synthesis of the research work of decades, he correctly divides the 
Norwegian Lapp dialects into groups. Furthermore, he has written studies on place 
names and related questions (1944). In K. Nielsen's research work the descriptive 
element was always predominant, in spite of his Neogrammarian training at the 
University of Helsinki. His Lapp textbook in three volumes (1926—29) includes the 
most comprehensive Lapp grammar written up to the present, texts, and a glossary. It 
has been said that Nielsen is the greatest author of handbooks and dictionaries in the 
history of Finno-Ugric linguistics. With several papers, Nielsen (1928, 1933, etc.) 
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contributed to the research on Lapp morphology and vocabulary. J. Beronka (1937- 
40) wrote a study on the historical morphology of Lapp. 

A. Nesheim (1942) in his doctoral thesis dealt with the Lapp dual. This study con- 
tained a descriptive and an historical statement on the use and functions of dual suffixes 
in Lapp, but the author placed these phenomena in a wider context. In other studies 
he treated questions of Lapp morphology and vocabulary (1945, 1947). K. Bergsland 
(1942) has written a study on the structure of Lapp kinship terminology in relation to 
a Uralic background. His principal work in the Uralic field so far is the grammar of 
Reros Lapp (1946) which is an attempt to describe the southernmost Lapp dialect 
of Norway by structuralistic methods. 


Balto-Finnic Linguistics 


Relatively little has been done in Norway in the sphere of Balto-Finnic linguistics. 
Two works of J. Beronka should however be mentioned here: a syntactic (1922) and a 
morphological (1925) study of certain Finnish dialects spoken in northern Norway. 
K. Bergsland (e.g. 1964a and b) has also published interesting papers on the problems 
of phonology and etymology in Balto-Finnic. 


GERMANY 


Organization of the Work 


Between the two World Wars, scholarly study of Uralic languages was concentrated 
in Berlin. At the University of Berlin a professorship of Hungarian language and 
literature was established in 1916, and a Hungarian Department in the next year. The 
first professor was R. Gragger, a student of literature. His successor was J. von Farkas 
who after the war continued his work in Góttingen (see below). In addition, E. Lewy 
was professor of Finno-Ugric linguistics for a number of years. When the Humboldt- 
University was reopened in East Berlin in 1946, the Hungarian Department was 
changed into a Department of Finno-Ugric Languages. W. Steinitz became professor 
of Finno-Ugric linguistics and head of the department until his death in 1967. Béla 
Szent-Iványi has been professor of Hungarian language and literature since 1947. 

After World War II Góttingen became the principal center of Finno-Ugric studies 
in Western Germany. In 1946 von Farkas was appointed professor of Finno-Ugric 
philology, and he held this office until his death in 1958. A department of Finno-Ugric 
linguistics was also established. W. Schlachter is the successor of von Farkas. A 
third German university to have a professorship of Finno-Ugric linguistics is that of 
Munich. W. Schlachter lectured there from 1949 to 1959 first as a docent and later as a 
personal professor. Since 1963 H. Fromm, professor of Germanic philology, has also 
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lectured on Finno-Ugric. In 1965 G. Ganschow became professor of Finno-Ugric 
linguistics, and in the same year, a Department of Finno-Ugric linguistics was estab- 
lished. 

Át the University of Hamburg a Finno-Ugric Department has existed since 1953. 
P. Johansen, professor of history, was its head until his death in 1965. In the same 
year Gy. Décsy became an ausserplanmässiger professor and the head of the depart- 
ment. In addition, the University of Tübingen has had a Finnish Institute since 
1957, as has the University of Münster since 1963. 

The first periodical in this field in Germany was Ungarische Jahrbücher which was 
published in Berlin from 1921 to 1943 in 23 volumes. It was affiliated with the Hun- 
garian Department of the University of Berlin. In 1952 von Farkas, then in Góttingen, 
continued the journal, under a new title Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher, which has appeared 
regularly since then. Besides the journal there is a series of monographs: Ungarische 
Bibliothek 1920-40 and Ural-Altaische Bibliothek from 1955. Upon von Farkas's 
initiative, in 1952 an international society, Societas Uralo-Altaica, was founded in 
Göttingen. 


Comparative and General Uralic Linguistics 


The active interest in Uralic languages shown by German scholars ever since the 
days of J. Grimm and L. Diefenbach continued after World War J. In addition to 
scholars of Finno-Ugric languages some Indo-Germanists have produced significant 
results in Uralic studies. 

E. Lewy, who lived in Ireland the last decades of his life, was interested not only in 
the general theory of language and the Indo-European languages, but also in Finno- 
Ugric linguistics, especially Volga-Finnic. In this context note the paper in which he 
dealt with the structure of several European languages, e.g. Finnish, Mordvin, 
Cheremis, Hungarian, and Yurak Samoyed (Lewy 1942). In his numerous papers 
Lewy has investigated Indo-Iranic loanwords in the Finno-Ugric languages (19612). 
These loanwords were more profoundly treated by H. Jacobsohn (a disciple of Lewy) 
in his main work (1922) and in some shorter studies (e.g. 1933). Jacobsohn's work is 
to date the only large synthesis on Aryan and Finno-Ugric contacts. Of the scholars 
in the 1930s who supported the Uralic-Indo-European common origin theory H. 
Jensen (1936) and E. Rostek (1937) should be mentioned. K. Bouda has discussed the 
dual in Ob-Ugrian languages (1933) and endeavoured to make extensive word com- 
parisons. In these studies he has attempted to include in the Uralic family both 
Yukaghir and the languages of Northeast Siberia, and the Huave language in Mexico 
(Bouda 1940, 1952, 1964-65). Some of the papers of the versatile Indo-Germanist 
W. Krause (e.g. 1951, 1969) reveal personal insight into the Finno-Ugric languages. 

Of the scholars working mainly on Finno-Ugric problems A. Bussenius has written 
a significant study of stem-formation in Balto-Finnic (1939). 

W. Steinitz was a specialist in Ob-Ugric languages but he has also dealt with com- 
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parative Finno-Ugric phonology. The history of vowels has been his main interest. 
In his opinion, the best clue to the history of Finno-Ugric vocalism is to be found in 
Ostyak and Cheremis. In Proto-Finno-Ugric the opposition of full and reduced vowels 
was a central feature of vocalism (Steinitz 1944, 1947, 1963; cf. E. Itkonen, above). 
In other papers (1952, 1968) Steinitz treated the history of the Finno-Ugric consonants 
(cf. E. Itkonen 1968c, 1969a). 

J. von Farkas started his career as a student of Hungarian literature, but turned to 
linguistics after World War II. His principal work in linguistics was on the historical 
Hungarian morphology (1952-55), where he also dealt with many crucial questions of 
Uralic morphology. W. Schlachter started his scholarly career in the field of Germanic 
and Indo-European linguistics, and continued as an investigator of Lapp, and also 
other branches of Finno-Ugric linguistics. He readily used explanations of language 
psychology, and has been mainly interested in syntactic problems. In this context, a 
study on borrowed adjectives in Finnish and Lapp should be mentioned, where he 
deals with the question of the growth of vocabulary in a new and interesting way 
(Schlachter 1962a). Gy. Décsy (1965) has published, among other things, an introduc- 
tion into Finno-Ugric linguistics. His polemic contribution (1968) has stimulated a 
far-reaching discussion on the essential problems of phonetics in Uralic languages 
(U AJb 41, 1969). 


Balto-Finnic Linguistics 


Some important contributions to Balto-Finnic linguistics have been made by German 
scholars. H. Fromm (1957-58) made a study of the oldest Germanic loanwords in 
Balto-Finnic. He comes to the conclusion that the oldest layer of loanwords was 
borrowed from the Goths but so early that there are no certain Gothic traces for 
identification. Further, Fromm (1958) has dealt with questions of Finnish word order. 
W. Schlachter (1958a, 1968:294—404) has shown an astonishing grasp of fine nuances 
in a foreign language in his study on the Finnish partitive and incongruence where he 
contributed to the discussion then current in Finland (see p. 1703 above, Ikola 1954-57, 
etc.). D.-E. Stoebke (1964) has written a doctoral thesis on the old Balto-Finnic 
personal names. 


Lapp, Volga-Finnic, and Permic Linguistics 


W. Schlachter received his training in Lapp linguistics, studying with B. Collinder in 
Uppsala. One result of his fieldwork was a dictionary of a South Lapp dialect 
(Schlachter 1958b). In a series of articles (1953-60) he dealt with the complicated 
passive syntax in Lapp. 

E. Lewy was especially interested in Mordvin and Cheremis. He has published 
Cheremis texts (1925-26), Erza Mordvin fairy tales (1931), and a grammar of a 
Cheremis dialect (1922). In several papers he has dealt with questions of Mordvin 
linguistics (1937, 1961b, 1965). 
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One of the most important German contributions to Permic linguistics is a treatise 
by Schlachter (1960) on the possessive suffixes in Zyryan. He explains the well-known 
phenomenon that in several Finno-Ugric languages the possessive suffixes have both 
demonstrative and determinative functions. An interesting study on the Permic 
composition theory has been published by I. Bátori (1969). 


Ugric Linguistics 


Ugric languages have been studied in Germany chiefly by W. Steinitz and his disciples. 
Steinitz lived in Leningrad in the 1930s and had an opportunity to collect linguistic 
and folklore material from the Ostyaks there. He managed to make an expedition 
to the territory inhabited by the Ostyaks in Siberia, and he has collected material 
from nearly all Ostyak dialects. At the beginning of World War II, while in 
Stockholm, he prepared his material for press (Steinitz 1939, 1941). Before his death, 
he started compiling a dialectological and etymological dictionary of Ostyak, only 
four fascicles of which have so far appeared (Steinitz 1966-70). Since his death, 
Steinitz s work has been carried on by a team organized by the German Academy of 
Sciences and Letters, headed by G. Sauer. The thorough works by Steinitz (1950a, 
1955, 1960) on the history of the Ob-Ugric vocalism are a continuation of his studies 
on Finno-Ugric vocalism (see above). 

G. Ganschow and G. Sauer represent a group of younger German specialists in 
Ostyak. Ganschow (1965) has written a treatise on Ostyak verb derivation, and 
Sauer (1967) on nominal derivation. Ganschow has also clarified the history of 
nominal stems in Ugric languages (1968). The vowel system of literary Ostyak has 
been described by Gy. Décsy (1960). 

The study by J. von Farkas (1952-55) on historical Hungarian morphology was 
mentioned above. In his last works (1958a and b) he investigated a Hungarian lan- 
guage monument of the fifteenth century. W. Schlachter (1963, 1966a, e.g.) has also 
dealt with problems of Hungarian morphology and syntax. 


FRANCE 


Organization of the Work 


The academic study of Uralic linguistics began in France in 1931, when a professor- 
ship for Finno-Ugric linguistics was established at the Ecole Nationale des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes in Paris. From that time A. Sauvageot held the chair until 1967 
when he retired. At present J.-L. Moreau is taking care of the teaching of the Finno- 
Ugric languages. At the University of Paris (Sorbonne) a Finno-Ugric Department 
was founded in 1967. It is headed by J. Perrot, professor of comparative linguistics, 
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assisted by visiting professors of Hungarian and Finnish languages, literature, and 
culture. At present, Finnish and Hungarian are taught at the university. 

In 1964 a journal for Finno-Ugric studies, Etudes Finno-Ougriennes, was started in 
Paris, at the initiative of A. Sauvageot. 


Publications 


A. Sauvageot is the most prominent French scholar of Finno-Ugric linguistics. In an 
early article (1924) he dealt with the Eskimo-Uralic hypothesis. Later he returned to 
this topic (1953); he considered their genetic affinity possible. In his doctoral thesis 
(1930) he treated the lexicological connections of Uralic and Altaic, supporting the 
Uralo-Altaic hypothesis. Side by side with his teaching activity, which has been con- 
centrated in the synchronic study of languages, Sauvageot (1946, 1951a and b) wrote 
his well-known descriptions of Finnish and Hungarian. Among his numerous papers 
on Finno-Ugric linguistics we will just mention the one where he examines the problem 
of the subject case in Finnish from the foreign learner's point of view (1962). Further- 
more, Sauvageot has done very valuable work in reviewing innumerable studies on 
Uralic linguistics in the Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris since 1919. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Denmark has a long tradition of Finno-Ugric linguistics. R. Rask lectured on Finno- 
Ugric languages as early as 1826, and all scholars of Uralic linguistics know the 
excellent work of V. Thomsen. His collected writings, in a revised edition (Thomsen 
1919-31) include his pioneering work on German and Baltic loans in Balto-Finnic 
and Lapp. F. Ohrt lectured on Finno-Ugric languages in the 20s and 30s, and 
L.Hjelmslev from the 40s until 1963. There is no professorship for Finno-Ugric 
linguistics in Denmark. The Danish Indo-Germanist H. Pedersen has made a con- 
tribution to the discussion on the common origin of the Indo-European and Uralic 
languages (1933). His hypothesis of the so-called *nostratic' community of languages 
— which also includes Uralic — has recently won the support of linguists in the U.S.A. 
and the USSR. 

Since W. Tomaschek's period (1870s) Austria has had several scholars who have 
made a remarkable contribution to the study of the earliest contact between Indo- 
European and Uralic Janguages. Scholars who have treated this theme include N. 
Jokl (1921), A. Nehring (1936), H. Kronasser (1948), and M. Mayrhofer (1956-). 
Interest in Hungarian language and culture has understandably had a long tradition 
in Austria. 

In 7he Netherlands Uralic linguistics is a relatively new field. The Hungarian 
language has been taught at the University of Utrecht since World War II by a docent 
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(E. Hoekstra, A. Sivirsky). A.D. Kylstra (1961) wrote his doctoral thesis on the 
history of the Germanic-Finnic loanword research, in which he critically examines the 
research work done so far. He is professor of Germanic philology at the University 
of Groningen, but he also lectures on Finno-Ugric linguistics. He has also touched 
upon Frisian and Finnish medieval contacts in various connections. J. de Vries (1961) 
has produced remarkable work on ancient Scandinavian loanwords in Balto-Finnic 
and Lapp and also on apparent reverse loans. 

In Belgium Uralic research has not won any remarkable footing. Worth mention, 
however, is A.J. van Windekens’ far-reaching word comparisons, e.g. his attempt to 
find Uralic elements in Tocharian (1962-63). He uses the term ‘Uralic’ in its widest 
sense to include the Chukchee-Kamchadal group, even Gilyak. 

In Great Britain research into the various branches of Uralic studies has generally 
depended on the personal interest of individual scholars. In recent years the teaching 
of Hungarian and Finnish has begun in some universities, in particular the University 
of London (G.F. Cushing, M.A. Branch). R.E. Burnham made the Finns and their 
language, and the Finno-Ugric languages in general, the subject of a short investiga- 
tion (1946). N. Denison’s doctoral dissertation (1957) on the partitive in Finnish is an 
admirable contribution to a complicated problem. A.S.C. Ross has in various con- 
nections (e.g. 1940, 1958) shown deep acquaintance with Finno-Ugric problems. 
Among leading British specialists in Aryan languages T. Burrow has also shown inter- 
est in Uralic studies. As a scholar of Dravidian languages he has argued the common 
origin of these and the Uralic languages (1944; cf. Sebeok, JAOS 65.59-62, 1945; 
Joki 1947). Burrow's survey of Indo-Iranian and Finno-U grian (Burrow 1955:23-7) is 
a useful investigation of the central theme in question despite its index-like treatment 
and a number of errors. 

In Italy the interest in Uralic languages has been focused mostly on Hungarian. At 
the University of Rome there has been a chair for Hungarian studies since 1930, 
presently held by J. Balázs. In Bologna a chair for Hungarian language and literature 
existed from 1942 until 1962, held by I. Várady. In 1969 N. Minissi arranged for a 
chair of Finno-Ugric Studies at the Istituto Universitario Orientale of Naples, where 
a student can now choose Finnish or Hungarian as his degree subject. 

In this context we should perhaps mention the numerous lecturerships for Hun- 
garian, Finnish, and Estonian, at Western European universities, as well as universities 
not discussed in this paper. In principle such lecturerships serve practical language 
learning, but in some instances lectures on purely scholarly topics are also delivered. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this survey we have mentioned only what we believe to be the most essential of a 
vast number of publications. Our selection is of course open to debate. 
To briefly summarize the principal trends in Uralic linguistics in Western Europe 
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during the period covered: a considerable part of the linguistic work in this area has 
consisted of collecting and publishing new material from spoken Uralic languages, 
scholarly dictionaries included. Most of this research work has been directed toward 
dialects rather than literary languages. This is due to the fact that there are only three 
old literary languages with a truly national literature (viz. Hungarian, Finnish, and 
Estonian) within the Uralic family of languages. It goes without saying that these 
three literary languages have been the object of active study. Before World War II the 
overwhelming majority of research work concerned the history of languages. Beside 
diachronic studies, synchronic linguistics gained ground after the war. At present, the 
most important achievements of structural and transformational linguistics are 
now being taken into consideration, but few scholars write purely structuralistic or 
transformational studies. Among young linguists these theories are gaining in popu- 
larity. 
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BASQUE 


RENE LAFON 


The Basque language is the only living language in Western Europe which does not 
belong to the Indo-European family, and the only surviving language of those spoken 
in the south of Gaul and on the Iberian Peninsula before the Indo-European invasions. 

All works of any value on the Basque language, with the exception of a book by the 
Hungarian Ribáry (1877), have been produced in Western European countries: 
primarily in Spain and France, then England, Germany, Austria, The Netherlands, 
Italy, and Norway. 

For many years, Basque studies were conducted under conditions quite different 
from those of the Classical, Romance, Germanic, etc. languages, which were taught 
in the universities. For a long while, there was not a single chair for the Basque lan- 
guage in any university. The first to be established was that of the Basque Language 
and Literature at the Université de Bordeaux, in the year 1948. Since then, several 
chairs and study centers have been created, in France at Pau, and in Spain at San 
Sebastian, Salamanca, Pamplona, and Deusto (near Bilbao). In contrast to other 
philologists or linguists — Latinists, Hellenists, Germanic specialists, specialists in 
Indian languages, etc. — Basque scholars have, until recently, trained themselves by 
studying the language directly and in the works of their predecessors, whose example 
they often follow, and finally by utilizing their own knowledge and linguistic experience 
acquired in other areas (classical philology, Indo-European linguistics, Romance 
languages, Caucasian languages, Tamil, Eskimo, and American Indian languages). 

Few truly qualified researchers have specialized exclusively in Basque philology and 
linguistics. This is due to the fact that these disciplines did not lead to any teaching 
position and were of no use to students in their examinations and degree requirements. 
Some progress has been made recently in France. Since 1966, one can select the 
Basque language, at the University of Bordeaux, as a second living language, in 
preparation for the teaching degree. 


I. REMARKS ON SOME IMPORTANT WORKS APPEARING BEFORE 1918 


For a long time, attempts were made to describe and analyze the Basque language by 
fitting its declension and conjugation into the framework of Latin, Greek, French, 
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and Spanish grammars, all the while emphasizing that its construction was completely 
different from the geographically adjacent languages, Spanish, French, and Gascon. 
All the works by earlier Basque specialists should not be underestimated, however, for 
they contain some valid observations and bring to light some important material. But 
these scholars were too little concerned with defining, according to their written or 
oral context, the exact function of noun and verb forms, and with determining their 
morphological and syntactical relationships. In addition, they ignored certain facts, 
of which they must have been aware, but which did not strike them as being important. 
Thus, everyone knew that, in the conjugation, the suffix -ke expresses possibility: du 
“il Pa”, duke ‘il peut ou pourra l'avoir'. It was also known that, in the Souletin dialect, 
-ke serves as an expression of the future, on the one hand, and probability, on the 
other: dü ‘il Ta”, dike ‘il I aura’, ‘il l'a sans doute, il doit l'avoir. But no one asked 
what these various uses could have had in common, and what the original meaning of 
the suffix might have been. Moreover, no one had noticed that, even in the modern 
language, -ke could have yet another meaning. For dakarke signifies ‘il le porte’ 
(without consideration of termination) compared with dakar ‘il l'apporte'. Neither 
had anyone noticed that, in the sixteenth century, the present tense with the suffix -ke 
was often used, especially in proverbs, to express a timeless truth. No one had studied 
the facts together, in order to find a unifying factor in these several meanings, to 
determine the original function and to find the place of the forms with suffix -ke in 
the conjugation system (see below, p. 1770, and Lafon 1943:1.446-54). 

For many years, the scholars, grammarians, philologists, and occasionally even 
linguists who wrote on the Basque language were primarily concerned with arranging 
or presenting in tables the greatest possible number of forms, especially verb forms, 
and variants. For the Basque language is very rich in verb forms; and these forms may 
contain from one to three person markers. In addition, Basque exists in dialectal 
forms: eight dialects, according to Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, these being divided 
into sub-dialects (see below, p. 1781). Even the name of the language varies according 
to various regions: euskara, heuskara, euskera, uskera, uskara, üskára (pronounced 
üska), eskuara, eskara. This superabundance of detail discouraged a consideration 
of the general characteristics of the language, and, even more, the search for a system. 
The result of this was a mass of lists and tables of forms which often came from dif- 
ferent regions and epochs, sometimes invented by grammarians, which lacked a 
certain homogeneity, and which respected neither the distinction between synchrony 
and diachrony, nor the real synchronic situation. 

We are going to cite some examples which show the flaws found in certain impor- 
tant works, and indicate the precautions which it is necessary to take in order to make 
use of them. 

The Baskische Studien (1893) of Hugo Schuchardt contain, p. 4, a three or four 
line comment which is one of the most profound ever made on the structure of the 
Basque verb system. Its significance has not however been fully appreciated (Lafon 
1943:1.504), because of typographical considerations: it does not stand out and is lost 
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in the middle of a list of forms. Moreover, this illustrious linguist made an ill- 
founded comparison of his subject with the Arabic verbal system. His memoir, which 
is very important, has not been read or utilized as it deserves, for it is too compact, and 
the reader, overwhelmed by the richness and the variety of documentation, sometimes 
finds it difficult to follow the author’s argument. 

Another very important work is Le verbe basque by Bonaparte (1869). Schuchardt 
made great use of it. The exceedingly long title is: “Le verbe basque en tableaux‘ 
accompagné de notes grammaticales selon les huit dialectes de l'euskara ... avec les 
différences de leurs sous-dialectes et de leurs variétés, recueilli sur les lieux mémes de 
la bouche des gens de la campagne, dans cinq excursions linguistiques faites dans les 
sept provinces basques d'Espagne et de France pendant les années 1856, 1857, 1866, 
1867, 1869", This work, never completed, was conceived in a rather strange manner, 
unfit in itself to suggest any idea of a systematic whole. The initial ‘observations’ 
contain, though not in any logical order, phonetic, morphological, and lexical mate- 
rial, much of which is important, but which is not systematized. Bonaparte does not 
take into consideration the fact that Viscayan occupies a place apart in the group of 
Basque dialects. The dialects known as literary, i.e. Viscayan, Guipuzcoan, Labour- 
din, and Souletin, are placed in the foreground, separate from the others. It is often 
unclear if the forms which the author gives for them are those in current use by the 
"gens de la campagne’, or those of the literary language. Moreover, it would appear 
unlikely that the ‘gens de la campagne’ had given him, for certain rarely used moods 
and tenses, complete series of forms, including all the theoretically possible combina- 
tions of person markers. As Bonaparte himself admitted (note 1 of the 14th sup- 
plementary table) the ‘vernacular Labourdin’ does not present all of the forms which 
he included in his 10th preliminary table, *quoique le dialecte littéraire n'hésite pas à 
s'en servir. Finally, the two tables in which he presents ‘les voix, les modes et les 
temps simples’ and ‘les temps dits composés' of the four literary dialects do not give 
a clear and exact picture of the verbal system at all. Bonaparte tried to compile the 
most exhaustive lists possible. He arrived, finally, at a total of 32 ‘simple tenses’ and 
104 ‘compound tenses’. It is this ‘last inventory’ that Henri Gavel and Georges 
Lacombe reproduced in their Grammar (1937:§24, pp. 50-62), because it is, they say, 
‘the most detailed and the most exact’ which, to their knowledge, has ever been made. 
‘Il est à peine besoin de faire observer’, write the two authors (1937:51), *qu'il est 
obtenu en tenant compte à la fois de tous les dialectes littéraires et de Ligarrague [a 
writer of the sixteenth century]; il en résulte qu'aucune variété dialectale, au moins 
dans son état actuel, ne présente intégralement tous les temps qui figurent dans cette 
liste.” Thus we see how tenacious this passion for detail was, and how it led even the 
Basque specialists who were obviously among those with the greatest knowledge of 
the Basque language, to consider, on the same level, facts with different dates and 
from different locations, and fundamental parts of conjugation as well as variants of 
only minor importance, so that it was impossible to see the major features of the verbal 
system. 
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In 1903, C.C. Uhlenbeck published, in German, a memoir whose French trans- 
lation, made by Lacombe, appeared in 1909 and 1910 in the RIEB, and which is a 
fundamentally important work: Contribution à une phonétique comparative des dia- 
lectes basques. This work was even more praiseworthy since Azkue’s Dictionnaire 
did not yet exist. It is only natural that a great number of the dialectal forms which 
he cites should be verified. Yet it is surprising that a linguist of his caliber did not think 
to draw up, if only for one or two dialects, tables of vowels and consonants such as 
was already being done for other languages. In addition, he did not adequately 
indicate that certain consonants are not found in final position, others in initial 
position, and that, if one considers the dialects as a whole, it is within words, between 
vowels, that the entire series of consonants is found. Finally, he employed terms which 
are inexact, and which could be misleading, by speaking of ‘aspirated n’, ‘aspirated r’, 
and ‘aspirated I”. For if in Basque ph, th, kh are indeed aspirated occlusives, which 
can occur in the middle and at the beginning of words, the digraphs nh, rh, and lh, on 
the contrary, mark disjointed groups, where the syllabic boundary passes between n, 
r, or land h, and which only occur in the middle of words. 

It is impossible to neglect the other dialects, except by proceeding directly to a 
strictly synchronic description and analysis of a local idiom, or of a literary dialect 
which possesses a norm. Bonaparte was an incomparable innovator in the field of 
Basque dialectology, and should be considered as one of the founders of linguistic 
geography for his beautiful Carte des sept provinces basques, which bears the date 
1863, but was actually completed in 1871 or 1872. Although his knowledge of the 
relationships between the dialects was among the most profound, the picture which he 
presented on page iv of his Verbe does not at all reflect the affinities which really exist, 
and which he notes elsewhere, between the dialects of the eastern half of the country 
(Lafon 1955). 

In any case, Bonaparte’s classification of the dialects, sub-dialects, and varieties is 
solid and valuable even today. It is to be regretted that Azkue did not follow him 
more closely in his monumental Dictionnaire (1905), for he thought it wise to classify 
under the rubrics AN and BN, the Northern and Southern upper Navarrese and the 
Western and Eastern lower Navarrese, respectively; moreover, he links to Labourdin 
the dialect of Bardos, which belongs geographically to Labourd, but which is a distinct 
variety of Eastern lower Navarrese. 

Of course it is not difficult to criticize, especially from a distance of sixty or even 
one hundred years. The faults which a Basque specialist of today can find in the 
works just discussed should not, however, make one forget that they are fundamental 
and are still indispensable instruments of study. 


Il. BASQUE LANGUAGE STUDIES IN 1918 


Between 1905 and 1920, between the Dictionnaire of Azkue and the Eléments de 
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phonétique basque of Gavel, there appeared no important books on the Basque lan- 
guage. There was, however, a great deal of work being done in this period, thanks to 
the Revue internationale des études basques, Revista internacional de estudios vascos. 
Founded in 1907 by Julio de Urquijo and Georges Lacombe, both Basques, it con- 
tinued publication until the beginning of the Spanish Civil War in 1936. It was open 
to all branches of Basque studies, but it always assigned a privileged position to 
philology and linguistics, and thus rendered them an inestimable service. It would be 
impossible to adequately express our gratitude to those who created and directed it. 
Schuchardt, Uhlenbeck, Vinson, Lacombe, Urquijo, Gavel, and a number of others 
published articles and reviews in it. In addition, the RIEB had published, or had 
begun to publish, in 1918, some ancient Basque texts which were difficult to obtain, 
thus making it possible for philologists to study them: Onsa hilceco bidia (1666), by 
Jean de Tartas; Guero (1643), by Axular; the Refranes y Sentencias of 1596, with a 
valuable commentary by Urquijo. 

The foundation, in 1918, of the Académie de Ja langue basque (Euskaltzaindia), 
which philologists and linguists along with writers and historians joined from the start, 
contributed greatly to the development of Basque language studies. A large space is 
devoted to these studies in the proceedings of the Academy, and in Euskera, the 
journal which it has published since 1920. 


AFTER 1918 


I. THE PENETRATION OF BASQUE STUDIES BY STRUCTURALISM 


Until 1918, each Basque scholar had maintained his own particular method of ap- 
proach, and had not been influenced by the structuralist ideas. There was one excep- 
tion: Uhlenbeck, who was receptive to new concepts in both linguistics and psycho- 
analysis. It should be remembered that, after 1918 as well as before that date, com- 
ments on structural elements can be found in works which are themselves of a tradi- 
tional point of view. 

The expression ‘structural linguistics’ has been given several different interpretations. 
The linguists who are now working on the Basque language have adopted, if unaware, 
the concept which E. Benveniste defines in these terms: “La langue forme un systeme 
... De la base au sommet, depuis les sons jusqu'aux formes d'expression les plus 
complexes, la langue est un arrangement systématique de parties. Elle se compose 
d'éléments formels articulés en combinaisons variables, d'aprés certains principes de 
structure’ (1967:21). 

None of the Basque scholars who have adopted the structuralist point of view, or 
who have been inspired by it, have ever been willing to disregard the meaning of 
individual words and forms to define the relationships existing between form and 
meaning in terms of behavior. None of them seems to reject the concepts of balance 
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and tendency as teleologically vitiated. It is quite doubtful, in fact, that the notion of 
‘tendency’ can ever be eliminated from the study of human activities. Likewise, the 
idea of a hierarchy among the elements of the structure should not be discarded by 
linguistics, as long as, it goes without saying, it is precisely defined and is not anthropo- 
morphic. 

From the methodological point of view, the structuralist spirit is capable of render- 
ing a great service to Basque specialists. It frees them ‘de la tyrannie du détail, source 
de stagnation, de la crainte qu'on éprouve parfois devant la multitude et l'enchevétre- 
ment formidable des faits de langage, car, sur le fond confus des données brutes, se 
dégageront les traits essentiels de la structure offrant, pour la recherche ultérieure, un 
cadre adéquat à l'objet; these remarks, made by A. Martinet in regard to the services 
which structural linguistics can render to studies of comparative grammar (1956:21), 
can be applied just as well to studies of the Basque language, which is many-faceted, 
due to its dialects, but unified in its structure. 

Excluding the veteran Uhlenbeck (1866-1951), who always took great interest in 
general linguistics, the structuralist ideas were introduced into the study of Basque by 
linguists who, due to their age, came into prominence only in the second quarter of 
this century. L. Michelena showed himself to be highly influenced by structuralist 
ideas in his very first works (around 1950). In 1951, a leader of the structuralist school, 
A. Martinet, tackled the problems of the Basque consonant system, its primitive state, 
as well as the question of accent in Basque. Later, by studying ‘la construction erga- 
tive et les structures élémentaires de l'énoncé', he recorded the Basque forms and gives 
them a personal interpretation, believing that Basque belongs to a type of language 
“qui ignore le syntagme sujet-prédicat et qui construit réguliérement ses énoncés par 
déterminations successives d'un prédicat d'existence'. According to him, everything in 
Basque can be traced to the relationship *determinant-determined'. In 1956, H. Vogt 
published his Remarques sur la structure formelle du verbe basque. 

Having begun my study of Basque and Caucasian languages in 1926, I was a witness 
to this period in which structural linguistics was born. I would like, at this point, to 
state briefly how I became involved in these studies, and in what manner I conducted 
them. I was originally trained as a professor of philosophy. My early orientation 
towards linguistics was influenced, on the one hand, by the reading of A. Meillet’s 
Apercu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, near the end of 1918, and, on the other, by 
reflection upon the problem of the relationship between thought and language, in 
particular the problem of the relationship between mental and grammatical categories. 
I then read F. de Saussure's Cours de linguistique générale. Y did not fully comprehend 
its importance but found in his distinction between ‘la langue’ and ‘la parole’ the 
essence of the definition of the social phenomenon given by Durkheim. Moreover, the 
distinction that Saussure made between the synchronic and the diachronic reminded 
me of the distinction that Auguste Comte, in founding the study of ‘social physics’, or 
sociology, established between the static and the dynamic point of view. I had never 
studied under Meillet or Vendryes, but I found in their books and articles an applica- 
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tion of the principle, proclaimed by Saussure and themselves, of ‘l'accord indispen- 
sable entre la philologie et la linguistique'. Furthermore, Meillet had affirmed the 
importance of the concepts of system and structure several years before the birth of 
structuralism. In an article on linguistics written in 1915 for a publication entitled 
La Science frangaise (for the San Francisco Exposition), Meillet said, referring to 
F. de Saussure: "Toute langue est un systéme rigoureusement articulé ... Gráce à lui, 
on a été amené à voir comment tout se tient dans le systéme d'une langue'. In his 
Introduction à l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, he ends his ‘remarques 
générales sur les éléments morphologiques’ with this note: "On ne remarque pas assez 
à quel point tout se tient dans la structure d'une langue’ (6th ed., 1924:155). In the 
prefatory note to the revised seventh edition (1934), the last to appear in his lifetime, 
he alluded to the developments that Saussure’s views had initiated in Geneva and 
Prague. The remark cited above had developed into the following affirmation of 
principle (p. 187): “Tout se tient dans la structure d'une langue.’ 

Two readings had a decisive influence on my orientation; on the one hand, Les 
langues du monde, by a group of linguists under the direction of Antoine Meillet and 
Marcel Cohen (1924); on the other, the review by Meillet of Alfredo Trombetti's book, 
Le origini della lingua basca (BSL XXV1.273, 1925). I realized that no one in France 
was studying the southern Caucasian languages. Moreover, I was struck when 
Meillet discussed the composition of a comparative grammar of the Caucasian and 
Cushitic languages, considered by Trombetti to be the most closely related to the 
Basque language, as *deux táches urgentes qui attendent les jeunes linguistes coura- 
geux'. I decided to study Georgian, and then the other Caucasian languages of the 
South, which form a well-defined and rather homogeneous group. I revealed my plans 
in a letter in 1926 to M. Cohen, who, in agreement with Meillet, encouraged me. He 
advised me to look into Basque in order to evaluate Marr's theory on the genetic 
relationships of Basque and the Caucasian languages. In September of 1926, I met 
at Larrau (Haute-Soule) the Russian Caucasian specialist Nikolaj Jakovlev, professor 
at the Oriental Institute of Moscow, who, sent to Paris by his government, had come 
to spend a few days in this Basque mountain village in order to complete some research. 
He told me that it was necessary not to limit my study to Caucasian languages of the 
South, and even advised me to begin with those on the Northern side, a more archaic 
type, Abxaz, and then Circassian. He explained to me the importance of Baudouin de 
Courtenay's ideas. Upon his return to Russia, he sent me his Tablicy fonetiki kabar- 
dinskogo jazyka (Moscow, 1923), in which I saw, for the first time, presented in 
tabular form, the phonemic system of a spoken language observed first-hand in the 
field, Kabardian or Eastern Circassian. The author based his study on the ideas of 
Baudouin de Courtenay, who assigned a differential function to phonemes, and in so 
doing, became a precursor of phonology. Thus I studied Georgian, Kabardian, and 
Basque concurrently. I approached the Basque language in two ways: I read texts, 
books, and articles, especially the admirable linguistic commentary which, in 34 pages, 
Schuchardt had made of the translation by Ligarrague (1571) of the parable of the 
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prodigal son, Primitiae Linguae Vasconum. In addition, I learned first-hand the 
idiom of Larrau in the village itself. Gavel and Lacombe provided me with advice and 
information during this time. Finally, the articles by N.S. Trubetzkoy, notably on the 
consonantal system of Caucasian languages, made it possible for me to become fami- 
liar with phonology at an early date, and to follow its development. 


I. INTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGE — JOURNALS 


Hugo Schuchardt (1842-1927) published towards the end of his long career two short, 
but important works: Primitiae Linguae Vasconum: Einführung ins Baskische (1923), 
which was mentioned above, and Das Baskische und die Sprachwissenschaft (1925), 
which was reviewed by Meillet (BSL XXVI.18—22, 1926). 

Brief exposés of the Basque language and its general characteristics: C. C. Uhlen- 
beck, La langue basque et la linguistique générale (1947) — it is possible to measure the 
progress made in Basque linguistics since the article by the same scholar, Caractére de 
la grammaire basque, which appeared in RIEB 11.505-34 (1908); G. Lacombe, La 
langue basque in Les langues du monde (1952) — this chapter had been written between 
1938 and 1940 and the bibliography by R. Lafon appeared until February 1953. 
and the chapter was reviewed by R. Lafon (1953); R. Lafon, Quelques traits essentiels 
de la langue basque (19512). 

Several journals of Basque studies have published, or are publishing, articles and 
reports on the language, and either ancient or modern texts. The Revue internationale 
des études basques (RIEB) appeared until 1936. An index of everything published in 
volumes I to XX (1929) appeared in 1930, arranged alphabetically by author. The 
Boletín de la Real Sociedad Vascongada de Amigos del País (San Sebastián) (BRSVAP) 
has replaced the RIEB since 1945. Euskera (Bilbao, 1920-35 and after 1956) is the 
periodical collection of the works and proceedings of the Académie de la langue basque. 
Gure Herria (GH) ‘Notre pays’ (Ustaritz, Basses-Pyrénées), since 1921; the Bulletin du 
Musée Basque (Bayonne), founded in 1924; Eusko-Jakintza (EJ) ‘Connaissance des 
choses basques' (Bayonne, from 1947 to 1957). In 1967 there appeared the first issue 
of the Anuario del Seminario de filologia vasca ‘Julio de Urquijo’, devoted to Basque 
philology and linguistics, and directed by Manuel Agud and Luis Michelena. This 
journal will have one or two issues per year. 

The Bulletin de la Société de linguistique de Paris (BSL) previously published, and 
has continued to publish since 1947, articles and reports dealing with the Basque 
language. Via Domitia (VD), published in Toulouse since 1952, often publishes articles 
on Basque linguistics, philology, and dialectology (with maps). 

The Revue de I’ Enseignement supérieur (Paris) published in 1967 an article by Lafon 
on “La linguistique basque et caucasique", with a bibliography, pp. 56-66. 
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II. ‘BASQUE GRAMMARS’ 


Since the Basque language splits into various dialects, all those who have written a 
‘Basque grammar’ before or after 1918 have chosen as a base a dialect in which there 
was a rather well-defined norm, i.e. a so-called ‘literary’ dialect: this is most often a 
central dialect, Labourdin or Guipuzcoan, or, less frequently, one of the marginal 
dialects, Viscayan or Souletin. All of these dialects have been used in the composition 
of literary works. Cizain, however, a sub-dialect of Eastern lower Navarrese, has 
been overlooked in this regard — it served, during the sixteenth century, as the lan- 
guage of one of the most beautiful works of Basque literature, the verses of Bernard 
Dechepare. In any case, the grammars which have been published are not consistent, 
for they also note characteristics of the spoken language, and sometimes of other dia- 
lects. In addition to this, a structuralist could object to the fact that they fail to 
emphasize the structure of the system, even when they devote a chapter to general 
characteristics of the language. 

It is sufficient to cite La lengua vasca of 1. López-Mendizabal (1949), based on 
Guipuzcoan, and the Gramática vasca (dialecto vizcaíno), of Pablo de Zamarripa y 
Uranga (1928, 7th ed. 1955). The Grammaire basque of Gavel (1929) is devoted to the 
*parties du discours autres que le verbe'. Although meant to be practical above all, 
it contains some important theoretical insights. It is literary Labourdin which con- 
stitutes the base of this grammar; but Souletin is often cited, as well as Viscayan. The 
second volume, devoted to verbs — on which Lacombe collaborated with Gavel — 
was never completed; only 80 pages of it were published, in 1937. 

The Grammaire basque of Canon Pierre Lafitte (1944, 2nd ed. 1962) is excellent. 
The author is one of today's best Basque writers. Not being a linguist — as he says 
himself — he did not try to produce a linguistic study. His book represents a practical 
and normative approach. The author attempts to define correct usage and to reveal 
norms of a literary language which, for sixty years, has been based on Labourdin, 
with an admixture of numerous Navarrese elements, and even traces of Souletin. 
There is a tendency towards its becoming “commune à presque tout le Pays basque 
continental’; the author calls it literary Navarro-Labourdin. The spirit of this gram- 
mar is thus quite different from that of structural linguistics. In spite of this, it is 
indispensable to any Basque specialist, and to general linguists who wish to have a 
clear idea of the construction of Basque and of its functions. The categories into 
which the material is divided, even if disputable, do not prevent one from understand- 
ing the exact function of the various forms, since the author, who has a profound 
knowledge of the language, has illustrated his presentation with a large number of 
expressions and sentences, with exact translations. In addition, he has observed two 
important features of the verbal system, namely, the opposition between the present 
and the 'passé-éventuel' forms, and the opposition between simple forms (‘sans 
caractéristique") and those with -ke suffix ($415-417). 
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IV. SOUND SYSTEM: PHONOLOGY, PROSODY, VERSIFICATION 


In trying to classify the works which have been written on the subject of the sound 
system of Basque, one immediately runs into difficulty; some works deal with the 
dialects as a whole, and others only attempt to describe what occurs in one dialect, or 
even in a local idiom. The latter studies should be included under the rubric ‘dia- 
lectology’, but there are some which, although devoted to a dialect or even a local 
idiom, have a larger significance and present information on structure or evolution 
common to several dialects. The classification is thus arbitrary, and we will include 
them here. 

The period following 1918 was marked by the publication of two large works: 
Eléments de phonétique basque, by Henri Gavel, in 1920, and Fonética histórica vasca, 
by Luis Michelena, in 1961. 

H. Gavel (1878-1959) was born in Normandy. He was a specialist in Romance 
languages before becoming a Basque specialist, and remained so. He had a thorough 
knowledge of Spanish and the Gascon language, among other Romance languages. 
His wife, a Souletine, was quite attached to her native dialect, which was highly 
regarded in her family circle. Gavel quickly became one of the most respected author- 
ities on Basque. His book, which is his doctoral thesis, is the first general report to be 
made on Basque phonetics, and it is a fundamental work. No dialect is neglected. 
Of course, he did not systematize the facts as a phonologist would, but it is usually 
easy to translate the data which he reports into the vocabulary of the phonologist. 

It is sufficient to cite, among the works published in the following years: Azkue, 
Fonética vasca (1919), which contains interesting dialectal material; C. C. Uhlenbeck, 
Zur vergleichenden Lautlehre der baskischen Dialekte. Berichtigungen (1923), which 
completes and corrects his first memoir; T. Navarro Tomás, Pronunciación guipuz- 
coana (1925); the two books on instrumental phonetics by Abbot Jean Larrasquet, 
on Souletin (1938, 1939), with drawings, sketches, and palatograms. 

Phonological studies. The Fonética histórica vasca of L. Michelena represents two 
important developments: the total application of the phonological approach to 
Basque; and the consideration of very ancient forms of the Basque language (Aquita- 
nian and the Vasconian language, medieval Basque). The author makes use of all 
previous important works. He does not of course claim to replace Uhlenbeck's 
memoir and Gavel's work, but his remarkable book goes beyond them while integrat- 
ing the important points which they contain with the author's own conceptions, 
inspired by the principles of phonology. The book contains and keeps separate both 
the synchronic and diachronic aspects of phonology. The author cites much unpub- 
lished data drawn from his own idiom, that of Rentería (Guipüzcoan). He takes all 
the dialects into consideration, and the northern and southern upper Navarrese, as 
well as Souletin and Roncalese occupy a much greater place in this work than in any 
previous study. He examines all the largest problems, including that of accent, which 
is approached for the first time, in this work, in a direct and comprehensive manner. 
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It is also the first time that a Basque specialist has, in a work on Basque phonology, 
included the language of the Aquitanians and the Vasconians (which is, in the opinion 
of all specialists, an early form of Basque), as well as the Basque common nouns, 
adjectives, and proper nouns found in medieval documents. The history of the devel- 
opment of the phonetic system of Basque thus begins a little before the Christian era, 
and, after a lapse of some centuries, can be traced again from the Middle Ages on. 
Most of the works mentioned in what follows appeared previous to Michelena’s book, 
and are quoted in it. 


A. Synchronic Phonology 


Essential characteristics of the Basque system. As a whole, the Basque dialects 
possess the five vowels i, e, a, 0, u, which are as many phonemes, and serve in the 
formation of diphthongs, ei, ai, oi; eu, au. The most striking traits of the consonantal 
system are the existence of an apical r called hard, written rr between vowels, phono- 
logically distinct from the soft r (as Spanish r); alveolar-palatal sibilants, distinct both 
from pure sibilants, and hushed sibilants (the latter always softened); finally, in the 
Basque-French idioms, aspirated occlusives, variants of mute occlusives. Basque does 
not possess the voiced, labio-dental spirant corresponding to mute f; the latter does 
not seem to occur in true Basque words, only in certain expressive words. Several 
consonants can be softened. N, /, t, d conserve their fundamental articulation, but 
soft r softens into A The pure, unvoiced sibilant, with the notation z, the alveolar- 
palatal sibilant, written s, and the corresponding unvoiced affricates, when softened, 
are transformed into palatal sibilants, with the notations x and tx. To the four non- 
softened sibilants, two spirants and two affricates, correspond two softened sounds, a 
palatalized spirant and affricate. Softening often has an affective function, either 
diminutive or caressing: zokho *corner', xokho "little corner, familiar corner'. But 
this is not always the case: jan ‘eaten’, jo ‘struck’, jaun "seigneur, monsieur”, whose 
initial sound is pronounced in Labourdin as a softened d do not have an affective 
function; this softened d, moreover, does not stem from an earlier, ordinary d, in this 
case. In the other dialects, the initial letter of these words is pronounced as a jod, or 
as a Spanish jota, or as a French j (but softened). 

Aspiration (see Lafon 1948). The spirant h and aspirated occlusives are only found 
in the Basque spoken in the north of the Pyrenees. It is the only case in which the 
political frontier, which is here a natural boundary, constitutes a linguistic boundary. 
It is necessary to distinguish between the case of initial A, that of the occlusives ph, th, 
and kh, and that of the sequences nh, Ih, and rh (where the syllabic boundary passes 
between 7, I, r and A; see above p. 1747). Initial A is, in certain dialects, a phoneme 
which is in contrast to zero (initial vocalic): hala ‘thus’, ala ‘or’. The aspirated 
occlusives are phonetic variants of ordinary mute occlusives. Nowhere can an ekharri, 
distinct from ekarri ‘carried, brought’, be found. One finds either one or the other, 
depending on the dialect, and sometimes even depending on the subjects speaking, 
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which is contrasted with egarri ‘thirsty, thirst’. These aspirates are not original forms, 
as 1s seen, for example, in bortha ‘door’, from Latin porta, and aphirila ‘April’, from 
aprilis. Finally, the presence of an A after n, I, or r (alhor ‘field’ is a variation of alor), 
does not determine words or grammatical forms. 

There is no Basque word, in any dialect, which terminates with a labial (m, p, 5), 
with a voiced stop, with f, h, or with the consonant represented by j. A Basque word 
never begins with an r, hard or soft. When Basque borrows words beginning with r, 
a prothetic vowel (usually e or a) precedes, and r becomes hard: errege ‘king’, arra- 
postu, errepostu, ‘answer, response’. 

A Basque word cannot contain a double consonant. 

Between vowels, voiceless stops undergo no change; voiced stops are liable to be- 
come spirants, which are simple variants of stops, or even to disappear. 

The vowel ä (of the type of u in Fr. June) is only found before a consonant or at the 
end of a word in Souletin (but not in Roncalese) and in eastern lower Navarrese of the 
area of Mixe and Bardos. The sequences iia, iii can be observed in some eastern and 
western lower Navarrese dialects. 

Not all of the Basque dialects have exactly the same phonetic system. That of 
modern, literary Labourdin (Lafon 1952a:11-21) includes the five vowels and five 
diphthongs indicated above, and the following twenty consonantal phonemes: the 
labials p and ph, b, m; the labio-dental f; the apico-dentals ¢ and th, d, n, j (indicating 
softened 4); the lateral /; the apical liquids r and rr; the sibilants z and zz; the alveolar- 
palatal sibilants s and ts; the palatal sibilants (softened) x and tx; the dorsals k and kh, 
g; the laryngal h. Softened n, t, and / are not phonemes. 

The richest and most complex of the Basque phonetic systems is that of common 
Souletin, except that it has lost its soft, intervocalic r, and consequently the phono- 
logical opposition between the soft and the hard r: hari ‘thread’ has become hai 
(monosyllabic), and harri ‘stone’ has not changed (Lafon 1958). 

Accent and intonation. We shall indicate only some of the material available on 
Souletin; in the other dialects, there is no fixed position of accent. The end of the 
assertive sentence, at least in Basque-French dialects, is marked by a lowering of the 
voice. The melodic contour of the sentence has been studied, only in an insufficient 
manner. The Souletin accent is an accent of intensity and at the same time of pitch. 
Its position is fixed by rules, and falls, in principle, on the penultimate syllable. It 
shifts according to inflection. Moreover, it is placed on the last syllable in certain verb 
forms (allocutive forms of familiar address and some forms of the plural), in some of 
the words which have a diphthong in the final syllable, and in loanwords. Examples: 
méndi ‘mountain’, mendia ‘the mountain’, mendiétan ‘in the mountains”; dii ‘he has it’, 
die ‘they have it’ (indifferent form), die and difé “id.” (allocutive forms of familiar 
address); difidt ‘I have it’, difidgii “we have it’ (allocutive forms of familiar address); 
zia “you are’ (polite form); ziadé, zidé ‘you (pl.) are”; zühan ‘tree’ (from zühdin), ühditz 
‘mountain stream, river’, but högei ‘twenty’. The sequences Jo, -úa, especially in the 
final syllable, are often reduced to -i, -ú, even in literary usage, a situation which 
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greatly increases the number of oxytones: mendian ‘in the mountain’, Jeihuak “the 
windows’, semía bezála ‘like the son’, giinian ‘we had it’ (imperfect), banuak ‘I go’ 
(masc. alloc.), become mendin, leihtik, semi’ bezála, günín, banuk. In the examples listed 
above, the full form coexists with the contracted form, but this is not always the case. 
For example, eliza ‘church’. It is easy to see here that elizá ‘the church’ comes from a 
full form *elizd-a which is not used. The position of the accent on the last syllable 
thus often indicates that a contraction of vowels has occurred. It is thus possible to 
reconstruct the earlier forms for which no examples have been found. The study of 
present-day accentuation thus contributes to diachronic phonology and morphology. 
For example, it is certain that ginén ‘we were’ (imperfect), in regard to gindte “we 
would be’, stems from *gind-en, where the past tense suffix took the form -en. The 
Souletin final elements of the plural ergative, genitive, dative, and instrumental -ék, 
-én, -ér, -éz stem from the addition of unaccented suffixes, -e-k, -en, -er, -e-z to a plural 
suffix *-dg, which, constituting the penultimate syllable of the word, receives full 
stress. The final -ak, unaccented, of the nominative plural, is simply *-ag, whose *-g 
became mute at the end of the word. 

The position of the accent sometimes has a distinctive, morphological function: 
eliza ‘church’, eliza ‘the church’; bi gizunen ‘of two men’, bí gizunén ‘of the two men’; 
die and dié ‘they have it’ (indifferent form; masc.fam. form of address); zia ‘you are’, 
zid “he was’ (imperfect; masc.alloc.); idik, indefinite ergative of idi ‘ox’, idik, variant of 
idiak, nominative plural and singular ergative. 

The unit of accentuation is most often the word, but certain words have no accent: 
e.g. eta ‘and’, which is normally a paroxytone, is not accented in zi eta ni ‘you and I’; 
in ikhusi dit ‘I saw it’, the auxiliary (dit) is often unaccented. The accent contributes to 
the demarcation of words. Thus, in the sentence, ikhusi dit zue alhabá háen amaéki, 
Tai vu votre fille avec sa mere”, literally, ‘vu, je l'ai, de vous, la fille, d'elle, avec la 
mére', the position of accents makes it possible to single out a syntagm, whose 
elements are easy to identify, and four words. But this is not always the case. One 
quite often has the impression that the word ends with the accented syllable and that 
the unaccented syllable which follows it, consequently its last syllable, is attached to 
the following word: the end of the sentence would appear sometimes to be cut into 
hå en-amaéki. Similarly, the syntagms Larrafiéko ühditza the mountain stream of 
Larrau’ (Larräne ‘Larrau’), alhabden begiak ‘the eyes of the girl’, are sometimes articu- 
lated in another way: Larrafié ko-ühditza, alhabá em-begiak. Examples of such cutting 
and demarcation have never been noted. They should be studied more closely, the 
pauses measured, and the melodic curves established. 

How, in Souletin, is the lowering of the voice which marks the end of the sentence 
combined with pitch? There have been no precise studies devoted to this question. 
It is only possible to present here some personal observations, made without the aid 
of instruments. Consider the sentence ikhusi dit zie alhabá ‘I saw your daughter’. The 
final a is pronounced on a lower note than the u of zue. If alhabá is no longer the last 
word, as in the sentence ikhusi tit zue alhabå eta arrebá ‘I saw your daughter and (your) 
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sister’, this is no longer the final a of alhabá, but that of arrebá, which is pronounced 
on a lower note. In the sentence ikhüsi dit zue alhabá háen amaéki, the e of the final 
word is pronounced on a note lower than the two accented a’s which precede it; the 
final, unaccented syllable -ki is pronounced with less force than é, and on an even 
lower note. 

Phenomena identical or analogous to those in Souletin have been observed in 
geographically adjacent dialects, in the eastern lower Navarrese region (districts of 
Mixe and Bardos) The accentuation of Roncalese, a sub-dialect of Souletin now 
nearly extinct, corresponds to that of Souletin on certain points, and differs from it on 
others (Michelena 1961). 

Michelena has collected and studied, in chapters 20 and 21 of his Fonética, much 
important material coming from diverse epochs and dialects. It is to be hoped that 
he will continue his research and that he will draw from it a theory of accentuation and 
its development within the group of Basque dialects. 


B. Diachronic Phonology 


For any question concerning diachronic phonology, I refer the reader to Michelena 
1961. The study of the Aquitanian, Vasconian, and Medieval forms has made it 
possible for him to throw some new light on certain questions, e.g. those of inter- 
vocalics / and h. The voicing of voiceless stops in initial position, the origins of h 
and aspirated stops, syllabification, and accentuation, questions which still remain 
unanswered, have been the object of important works by Martinet and Michelena. 

In several articles, the first of which goes back to 1934, Lafon has shown that the 
change from u to à before a consonant (except soft r and s) and at the end of a word in 
the Souletin dialect and in some adjacent dialects, is the most striking example of a 
tendency towards the palatalization of the semi-vowel u which is revealed in the 
eastern half of the Basque region, and more particularly in the north-east region. For 
example, in regard to zu ‘you’, su ‘fire’, banu ‘if I had it’, nuen ‘I had it’, eskua ‘the 
hand’, in Labourdin and the Basque-Spanish dialects of the West, there are, in certain 
regions of the east, ză, sii, bont, nüin, niin, nian, eskuia, esküia, eskiia, eskia; gauza 
‘thing’ (from Lat. causa) has become gaiza. This tendency is strongest in Soule. It 
becomes weaker the farther one goes towards the west. It is due to the contact of 
Basque with languages possessing the vowel 4 (Gascon; Provengal in Navarre, from 
the second half of the eleventh century to the fourteenth century.) 


V. VERSIFICATION 


Song, that is to say poetry which is sung, holds an important position among the 
Basques. Basque verse, today as in other times, is almost always composed with the 
intention of being sung, and usually to traditional tunes. Julio Caro Baroja states, 
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with reason (Caro Baroja 1949:477): ‘On ne congoit pas un vers basque sans musique, 
si élémentaire qu'elle soit, à moins qu'il ne s'agisse d'une ceuvre savante, d'un auteur qui 
a subi directement et nettement l'influence de la littérature écrite espagnole ou fran- 
caise.' 

Basque verse rhymes; but there is no attempt made to use rich or rare rhyme. Some- 
times only simple assonance is involved. Each verse has, in principle, a fixed number 
of syllables. There are several metrical schemes: among others, 8 plus 7 syllables, 7 plus 
6, 7 plus 7. The syllabic count often provides some interesting indications as to the 
pronunciation. Thus it can be seen, for example, that in Cizain, in the time of Deche- 
pare (1545) as today, the nominative singular semia ‘the son’ was sometimes pro- 
nounced with three syllables and sometimes with two, that the final vowels are elided 
before a word beginning with a vowel, and that the soft r's were suppressed between 
vowels, after which the two vowels were contracted into one, or a diphthong made. 
The Souletin poets vary widely in their choice of the full and contracted forms possible. 
This could provide some interesting material for a statistical analysis. 

J. Haritschelhar, from Saint-Etienne-de-Baigorry, beginning in 1961, published 
some important articles on the structure of Basque verse compared with Spanish, 
French, and Gascon verse. In September 1968 he completed his doctoral thesis, 
devoted to the Souletine peasant-poet Etchahoun (1786-1862), which greatly adds to 
our knowledge of the techniques of popular Basque poetry and oral transmission, 
sometimes with the aid of notebooks of songs. “There is a tendency to believe that in a 
song, the Basque appreciates the words much more than the melody. Certainly, the 
poet's primary concern is to say something; but he does so by means of the music. 
One can even say that the music is the very heart of poetic expression. In general, 
the popular poet does not create the melody. He adopts an old tune in order to com- 
pose a new song. The indication of the tune by the poet is a relatively recent thing: 
it dates from the middle of the nineteenth century. However, as in the manner of the 
French song, the Basque song leads us into the labyrinth of “false timbres”, which, to 
the extent to which they can be perceived and understood, permit us to establish a 
chronology of songs, which are for the most part undatable. It should be noted that 
occasionally a song may change its melody. Basque melodies are characterized by 
the use of short intervals, a certain preference given to the minor, an evident simplicity, 
and, an important point, its syllabification. Musicologists have discerned numerous 
foreign influences, principally from the eighteenth century. However, the Basque song 
form existed well before this time, and among those which have reached us are some 
which date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Any study of Basque metrics 
should include a consideration of the verse, the stanza, and the music which in general 
took part in the poetic creation. But this is made difficult by the absence of a chrono- 
logy and by the essentially movable character of this oral literature’ (Haritschelhar 
1969). 
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Besides in the grammars, morphology has been studied by Azkue, in his Morfologia 
vasca (1925), a book of 930 pages in which he has utilized the results of his investiga- 
tions and his examinations of texts. The report is often confused, and lacks order. ‘Le 
but de l'ouvrage', says George Lacombe (BSL XXVI/2.274, 1925), ‘n’apparait pas 
nettement: ce n'est ni une grammaire comparée des différents dialectes, ni une gram- 
maire historique d'un dialecte déterminé, ni une description d'un parler pris à part, 
mais un peu de tout cela å la fois.” Moreover, the author has not made any attempt to 
present the general outlines of the system. This book nevertheless contains a great 
deal of information and quotation, as well as many verb forms, especially Viscayan, 
some of which preserve an archaic form, while others reveal a tendency towards 
innovation. Its reading is indispensable. 

Basque is a language in which words can often be analyzed without difficulty, and in 
which the markers which are added to roots, to stems, and to other markers are clearly 
perceived. In other words, it often proceeds by agglutination. Sometimes, however, 
the affixation of markers to roots, stems, and other markers has given rise to phonetic 
changes, which have in turn given rise to unpredictable, irregular forms. But the 
comparison of dialects and the study of texts of various epochs sometimes make it 
possible to reconstruct forms older than those which are in evidence, forms in which 
the markers are regularly affixed to basic, or previously marked, forms can easily be seen. 

The conjugation utilizes both prefixes and suffixes, the declension jonly suffixes. 
The morphological elements used in conjugation are different from those of declen- 
sion. Derivation is obtained mainly by means of suffixes; the prefixes play only a 
minor role. 


A. The Root 


Uhlenbeck has studied the different types of structure of the Basque roots in his 
memoir of 1942, translated into French under the title Les couches anciennes du 
vocabulaire basque (EJ, 1947). 

The root is sometimes used in its simple state, with neither prefix nor suffix. This 
is the case for the noun-roots in the indefinite nominative, for some verb radicals, 
and for 2nd pers. sing. forms of intransitive verbs whose root begins with a vowel: 
ni T, su ‘fire’, ur ‘water’, hitz ‘speech, word’, harri ‘stone’, har ‘to take’, oa ‘you go 
(fam.), go", Soul. aigii ‘come! (fam.)'. Two roots, one verbal and the other nominal, 
may be homonyms: thus har ‘to take’ and har ‘worm’ (see Lafon 1950). 

The roots of words ending in e or o sometimes change this vowel into a: thus, from 
luze ‘long’ one gets luzatu ‘to elongate’, from zilho ‘hole’, zilhatu “to dig’. This is the 
only type of alternation that Basque roots exhibit. 


B. Categories 


On the categories of gender and number, see Lafon 1947, 1954b, and 1957b. 
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TABLE OF CASE SUFFIXES 


Common nouns and adjectives 








: indefinite Definite declension 
roper nouns å 

g declension singular plural 
1. Nominative Zero zero A ak 
2. Ergative (e) k (e) k A k ek* 
3. Dative [r] i [r] i AR i ei, eri, er* 
4. 1st genitive [r] en [r] en AR en en* 
5. Unitive ir] ekin [ri ekin AR ekin ekin 
6. 2nd genitive (e) ko (e) TA ko (e) ko ETA ko 
7. Instrumental (e) Z (e) Z A z ez? 
8. Inessive (e) n (e) TA n A n ETA n 

9. Lative (e) ra(t) (e) TA ra(t) (e) ra(t) ETA ra(t) 
10. Ablative (e) tik (e) TA rik (e) tik ETA rik 
11. Partitive [r] ik [r] ik does not exist 


(e): vowel interpolated between two consonants; [r]: consonant interpolated between two vowels. 
* In Souletin, the plural endings -ek, -er, -en, -ez are accented. 


C. Declension 


The declension does not involve any distinction between grammatical genders. All 
the substantives and adjectives are declined in the same way, by the use of case endings 
added to the stem, and of postpositions affixed to the stem, or to a form with a case 
ending. 

The declension in literary Labourdin has not changed since the time of the oldest 
texts. 

The attributive adjective is placed after the substantive and 1s the one element that 
receives the case ending. If there are several adjectives, only the last is declined. 
Examples: etxe ‘house’, berri ‘new’, etxe berri ‘new house’, etxearen ‘of the house’, 
etxe berriaren ‘of the new house’, etxe berri handiaren ‘of the big new house’. The 
syntagm formed by a substantive followed by one or more attributive adjectives, acts 
as a single substantive. 

The declension of all common nouns or adjectives includes three form modifications 
which constitute what is called the indefinite, singular, and plural. The definite 
declension, with both singular and plural, contrasts with the indefinite declension, 
which does not distinguish number. The indefinite nominative is the stem of the 
noun: harri ‘stone(s)’, harria ‘the stone’, harriak ‘the stones’. Harriz bethe can be 
translated ‘full of stone’ or ‘full of stones’. With a numeral the indefinite is used, 
except in the case of a specified group: lau harri four stones’, lau harriak “the four 
stones’. 

The final consonant of a stem may not occur next to another consonant belonging 
to a case ending. An e is interpolated between the two. On the other hand, in the 
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declension of proper nouns and other nouns in the indefinite, vowels cannot, under 
these same conditions, occur next to one another. A soft r is placed between them: 
seme ‘son’, indef.gen. seme-r-en, as opposed to gen.sing. seme-aren and gen.pl. 
seme-en. 

In literary Labourdin, the affixation to the stem of case suffixes in the singular and 
plural takes place with no other modifications of the stem than the following two: 
a stem ending in a loses this a before a suffix beginning with a or e; when a stem ends 
with e and the suffix begins with e, the two e's may be contracted to form one. But 
in most dialects, contact of the final vowel of a stem with an a or an e belonging to the 
suffix, gives rise to phonetic changes: seme, semia ‘the son’; zeru 'sky', zeria or zeriia 
‘the sky’. In Souletin, the addition of case endings produces also displacements of 
accent: zelü ‘sky’, zeliiko ‘of the sky’, zelia ‘the sky’; eliza ‘church’, elizá ‘the church’ 
(in the other dialects, excluding Viscayan, eliza is given the same pronunciation in the 
indefinite nominative and singular nominative). 

The case endings are affixed directly to the stem in the declension of proper nouns 
of location and person, which is a continuation of an earlier system. In the declension 
of common nouns and adjectives, the case endings are sometimes affixed to the stem, 
sometimes to the stem with a marker. In the plural, only the marker e appears clearly 
in Souletin, because it receives the accent in the final syllable. In this dialect, for 
example, the plural ergative gizunék (from gizun ‘man’) is distinguished from the 
indefinite ergative gizunek. The plural ergative does not differ in any way from the 
indefinite (gizonek), but a comparison with Souletin shows that the e of the indefinite 
(gizonek) is a connecting vowel (gizon-e-k), while the e of the plural -ek belongs to the 
ending of the plural ergative (-ek in contrast to -ak of the singular and -k of the inde- 
finite). The same holds for the endings of the first genitive and the instrumental. 

This system is not homogeneous, and diverse levels can be distinguished within it 
(e.g. work by Bonaparte, Vinson, van Eys, Schuchardt, Gavel, Lacombe; Lafon 
1960:192-9). Ta was originally a derivational suffix whose exact function is not known; 
a/ar is the stem of the 3rd person demonstrative; e (accented in Souletin) comes 
from *-ag-e- (see above, p. 1756); eta, which is found in many toponyms, is, without 
doubt, the plural of the Latin collective suffix -etum. The unitive was originally a 
syntagm signifying “in the company of”. The suffix -tik, in certain dialects -ti, is none 
other than the suffix -ti which serves in the formation of adjectives; the -k of the 
partitive has been added to it almost universally. The suffix -ko, which may be added 
not only to the basic stem, but to the suffixes of the instrumental, the inessive, and 
the lative, originally served in the formation of complements of nouns, which are 
sometimes treated as adjectives; it has been integrated into the declension. It may not 
be added to nouns designating living beings. The partitive formerly functioned like 
the ablative and served to express the place from which one came; Souletin and 
Viscayan have preserved traces of this use. 

A noun or a nominal syntagm in the genitive (in -en, -e, -ko) constitutes a new noun 
or syntagm which can be declined: gizonarena ‘celui de Phomme’, gizonenak “ceux des 
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hommes’. In Basque, an active or ergative case, always marked, is opposed to the 
unmarked nominative. The subject of verbs which express a state, or change of state, 
or an activity which does not concern an external object, appears in the nominative; 
but with verbs expressing an action that implies the distinction between agent and 
recipient, the latter is in the nominative and the agent in the ergative: haurra hemen 
dago ‘the child remains here’; haurrak ikusi du gizona ‘the child saw the man’; gizonak 
ikusi du haurra “the man saw the child’. Three cases of the declension are functionally 
related to the person markers contained in the verbs: the nominative, the ergative, 
and the dative: d- indicates the subject in dago ‘he remains’, and the recipient of the 
action in du ‘he has it’; in this last form, the agent of the 3rd pers. singular is charac- 
terized by the absence of a marker (zero suffix). Gizona dagoka haurrari aldean ‘the 
man remains beside the child’ means, literally, ‘the man to him remains to the child at 
the side’; -ka signifies ‘to him’. 

The partitive replaces the indefinite nominative of common nouns and adjectives in 
negative and interrogative propositions: ez dago hemen haurrik ‘There is (are) no child 
(children) left here’. 

The declension of personal pronouns and especially of demonstratives presents 
some peculiarities. 


Personal pronouns: 
Ist sing. ni, gen. ene Ist pl. gu, gen. gure 
2nd sing. hi, i, gen. (A)ire 2nd polite zu (old pl. become sg. polite, gen. zure) 
2nd pl. zuek, gen. zuen 


Three demonstratives used as personal pronouns: haur, hau, au, Latin ‘hic’, hori, ori 
‘iste’, hura, ura, Visc. a ‘ille’. The 3rd pers. demonstrative is also used anaphorically. 
The stems of the other cases in the singular are of the type (A)on-, (h)orr-, (h)ar-. The 
3rd pers. demonstrative has furnished the definite declension with the marker a/ar for 
several cases in the singular. 

Interrogatives: nor ‘who?’, zer *what?. In the old language, they also served as 
indefinite: ‘one’, ‘something’. 

Here and there one finds the remains of older systems, for example a plural suffix 
-(t)zu in batzu ‘some (pl.—)’ in regard to bat ‘one’, and an ablative-partitive suffix 
-r-ean in Old Viscayan. 


D. The Verb 


The complexity of the verb contrasts with the simplicity of the declension. A verb 
form in Basque may contain up to three person markers, as well as the marker of its 
role in the sentence. The basic outline of the conjugation is simple; but the details are 
often very complex. 

Around 1936, I began a comprehensive study of the verb forms contained in six- 
teenth century texts, and tried to define the functions of the various markers which 
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could be affixed to roots or to other markers and to describe their system. This 
was done without any preconceived notions of Romance, Caucasian, or any other 
origin. Vendryes’ comments on the fragility of the distinction between active and 
passive, transitive and intransitive categories (Le langage, p. 125) were taken into 
account. I attempted to show how these markers were combined or kept separate, and 
which ones necessitated the use of the others. As a result, in several articles, some 
aspects of the ideas presented in my book of 1943, Le systéme du verbe basque au 
XVIe siècle, were corrected and clarified. I ceased to translate the verb forms of the 
2nd class with the passive forms in French, for this procedure, which Schuchardt had 
followed and recommended because of his ‘passive conception’ of the transitive verb 
in Basque, appeared unjustified to me. Moreover, I sought to determine to what 
extent the forms of the 3rd person, of the ‘non-person’ as E. Benveniste calls it, 
resembled those of the ‘person’ (ist or 2nd) and in what way they differed. 
In order to understand the structure and functioning of the Basque verbal system, it 
is necessary to examine the following points: 
1. The opposition between two verb classes 
2. Personal and impersonal forms 
3. Simple and compound forms 
4. Base forms: 
a) person markers: 
(i) subject 
(ii) recipient and agent 
(ii) object of the reference 
(iv) interlocutor taken as witness 
(There exist two types of subject markers, as well as recipient and agent, 
which characterize two groups of forms; in contrast to this, the markers of 
object of reference are common to the two groups.) 
b) past tense suffix 
5. Morphemes without a syntactic role, affixed to base forms: 
a) suffix of indetermination — -ke, -te, -teke 
b) prefixes ai- (votive) and albait- (prescriptive) 
6. Morphemes with a syntactic role, affixed to base forms and forms with a suffix 
of indetermination: 
a) relative suffix -n 
b) suffix -la 
c) prefix ba- 
d) prefix bait- 
7. Tables of moods and tenses 
8. Significance of the opposition between the two groups of forms 


Examples of Personal Verbal Forms 


Class I: root go- ‘rester’, radical ego-. Ist group: nago ‘je reste’, ago ‘tu restes; reste", 
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dago ‘il reste’. 2nd group: bego ‘qu'il reste", nengoen ‘je restais’, Visc. egoan, elsewhere 
zegoen, zagon, ‘il restait", banengo ‘si je restais’, nengoke ‘je resterais’. 

Class II: root kar- ‘apporter, porter, amener, rad. ekar. lst group: dakart ‘je 
l'apporte', dakar ‘il l'apporte', nakar “il m’améne’, nakark tu m'aménes'. 2nd group: 
bekar “qu'il l'apporte" nekarren ‘je l'apportais', nenkarren “tu m'amenais', banekar ‘si 
je l'apportais', nekarke ‘je Papporterais”. 


1. The Two Classes of Verbs. Basque verbs are divided, according to their syntactic 
behavior and the structure of their personal forms, into two classes. These are called 
intransitives and transitives. But these two terms do not have, in Basque, the same 
meaning as, for example, in Latin and the Romance languages. The verbs of the 1st 
class contain no indication of the agent and cannot be used in conjunction with a 
substantive or a pronoun in the ergative; those of the 2nd class contain a marker for an 
agent and a recipient, and can be used in conjunction with an ergative. Those of the 
first express states, changes of states, and actions which do not involve an object: ‘to 
be’, ‘to remain, stay’, “to become’, ‘to go’, ‘to fall’, “to walk’, ‘to speak’. They always 
have a person marker, which is a prefix and functions as a nominative, and are used in 
conjunction with a substantive or a nominative pronoun, which is their subject. They 
may contain, in addition, a suffix in the dative, which indicates in relation to whom or 
to what the action takes place (referent). “To follow’ is a combination of a subject in 
the nominative and a referent in the dative. Verbs of Class II express actions which 
one being or object (agent) exercises on another (recipient). They express polar 
processes. They have an agent marker in the ergative and a recipient in the nominative. 
Nevertheless, certain verbs of this class always have a recipient marker in the 3rd pers. 
singular, which designates some undetermined thing, and are never accompanied by a 
noun in the nominative: thus iraun ‘to last’, and iraki ‘to boil’; that which lasts, that 
which boils is in the ergative; duration and boiling are treated as actions involving 
something indefinite and impersonal. 

Since, on the one hand, the personal recipient prefixes are identical to those of the 
subject and, on the other hand, the personal forms of transitive verbs are constructed 
with the ergative as their past participles, Schuchardt concludes that the transitive verb 
in Basque is of a passive nature. In effect, d- indicates the 3rd pers., without distinction 
of gender, in dakusa ‘he sees it’ as in da ‘he is’, and it is possible to add the ergative 
haurrak, from haur ‘child’, to dakusa, as to the past participle ikusi ‘seen’. Thus, as 
haurrak ikusi gizona signifies ‘the man seen by the child’, haurrak dakusa gizona ‘the 
child sees the man’ in reality signifies ‘the man is seen (he-is-seen-by-him) by the 
child’. 

But this passive interpretation of the ‘transitive’ in Basque is open to serious objec- 
tions. First, Basque possesses forms which may seem passive, and which are all 
formed by means of the auxiliaries ‘to be’ and ‘to become’. To the simple form dakusa 
“he sees it’ and to the equivalent compound form ikusten du, literally ‘he has it in sight’, 
corresponds ikusten da, literally ‘it is in sight’, which may mean ‘it is seen’, or ‘one 
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sees it’ or ‘it sees itself (il se voit)’. But it is not possible to add to this last form a sub- 
stantive or a pronoun in the ergative designating the agent. 

Dakusa ‘he sees it’ and daroa ‘he makes it go’ have as significant elements only the 
root (kus-, roa-) and the recipient prefix of 3rd pers. d-; -a- is a connecting vowel: the 
final a in dakusa has no morphological function (in some dialects one says dakus). 
These forms of the 2nd class may be superimposed on dago ‘he stays’, da ‘he is’, forms 
of the 1st (roots go, a). If dakusa ‘he sees it’ is compared with dakusat ‘I see it’, dakusak 
‘you (fam.) see it’, it is immediately noticed that the agent of the 3rd pers. sing. is 
unmarked. It is not however possible to conclude from this that the verb kus- ‘to see’ 
is conceived of and formed passively, and that dakusa signifies exactly ‘it is seen (by 
him)’ and dakusat ‘it is seen by me’. The fact that d- expresses the recipient and not the 
agent does not in the least imply that the forms of Class II, in which it occurs, are 
passive. It is incorrect to state that, in principle, what is not active is passive. One 
only has to consider those languages where it is the middle voice, and not the passive, 
which is opposed to the active. This being the case, the verbs of the first class express 
processes which do not involve a distinction between an agent and a recipient. Those 
of Class II express actions which do involve this distinction. Å marker is necessary 
apart from the verb only when the process concerns two beings or objects which 
are different and should be distinguished. This is not the case for verbs of Class I; 
their subject need not be marked. With verbs of Class II, it is important to mark, 
especially in the non-personal, the agent, the one with whom the action originates. 
It is put in the ergative. In order to distinguish the agent from the recipient, the latter 
is left unmarked. It is thus treated separately from the verb, in the same way as the 
subject of a verb of Class I. It is thus natural that it also be expressed in the verb itself 
by the same markers as the subject of a Class I verb. At the same time, this explains 
the fact that the forms with an agent in the 3rd pers. sing. are capable of being super- 
imposed on the forms of the first class, with a subject in the same person. The 3rd 
pers. sing. being the impersonal, it may not be indicated in the verb itself, since it is 
indicated, if the agent is expressed apart from the verb, by the ergative ending. Thus an 
economy of markers is realized in making some personal forms of Class II capable of 
being superimposed on forms of the first. When it is necessary to indicate the person 
(properly speaking, the 1st or 2nd), or the impersonal plural, certain endings marking 
the person of the agent or the plural are added to these superimposed forms. 


2. Personal and Impersonal Forms. The first, which vary according to mood and 
tense, may contain from one to four person markers; they are quite numerous. The 
impersonal forms, in the French-Basque dialects (including their sub-dialects on the 
southern side of the Pyrenees), are, for the majority of verbs, only three in number: 
the past participle, the verb radical, and the verbal noun: ebili, ebil, ebilte “to walk’; 
ikusi, ikus, ikuste ‘to see’; hartu, har, hartze ‘to take’. 

The past participle and the verbal noun are formed by adding suffixes to the radical: 
-i, -tu (the latter borrowed from Latin); -te, -tze. It is in the form of the past participle 
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that verbs are given and listed in dictionaries. The past participle and the verbal noun 
are declined like any adjective or substantive. The verb radical cannot be declined. It 
simply expresses the verbal idea. It may be employed as a verb, with diverse modal 
values, which depend on the context (e.g. intemporal indicative, infinitive of narration, 
imperative), or as an attributive adjective accompanying an auxiliary verb: ebil dadin 
“qu'il marche’ (subj.), lit. “qu'il devienne marchant’; har dezan “qu'il le prenne’, lit. 
*qu'il le fasse pris’. It is now active, now passive in meaning; its diathesis is ambiva- 
lent. Certain personal forms are made from the verb radical, which can be conjugated. 

When the past participle ends in -n, -ki, or -o, there is no radical distinct from the 
participle; the Jatter combines both functions. On the other hand, Viscayan, Guipuz- 
coan, and northern and southern upper Navarrese today do not make the distinction 
between the radical and the participle in the conjugation; one says ebili dadin, artu 
dezan. 

The radical of denominative verbs is identical with the substantives or adjectives 
from which they are derived, for their past participle is obtained by adding to these 
substantives or adjectives the ending -£u, and if this suffix is removed from the parti- 
ciple, the substantive or adjective with which we began is found. From handi ‘large’, 
gizon ‘man’, gure ‘our’, gen. of gu ‘us’, diziplina ‘discipline’, the participles handitu 
"grown (up)’, gizondu "become or rendered man’, guretu “become or rendered ours’, 
diziplinatu ‘disciplined’ are made. The corresponding radicals, without -tu, are identi- 
cal with the words which served as a point of departure. 


3. Simple and compound forms. Some of the personal forms are simple (or strong), 
others are composed of a simple personal form of one of four auxiliaries (‘to be’, “to 
become’, ‘to have’, ‘to do’) and an impersonal form of the principal verb: past parti- 
ciple in the form of the base stem or the genitive with -en or -ko; verb radical, or, if 
lacking, the past participle; verbal substantive with the suffix -n (inessive). There are 
double compound forms of the past tense, as in French, of the type ebili izan naiz 
“Pai eu marché’. In modern literary Labourdin, besides auxiliaries, there remain only 
eight verbs with certain simple forms. There were at least fifty in the sixteenth century. 
But even at that time, many of them possessed only a small number of them. By far 
the richest in simple forms were the four which now serve as auxiliaries. 

In any Basque dialect, if you know the conjugation of auxiliaries, you can conjugate 
almost all the other verbs. The rules for the combination of the impersonal forms of 
the main verb with the personal forms of the auxiliary are simple. The latter are 
quite numerous; many of them are not highly predictable, and some are completely 
anomalous. 


4. Basic forms. These are forms which contain only the root or radical and the 
person markers, plus, when necessary, the past ending. The addition of the affirma- 
tive particle ba- or the negation ez does not modify their nature: dakit and badakit 
'T know it’, ez dakit or eztakit ‘I do not know it’. 
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a) Person markers: 
There are two types of person markers of subject and agent/recipient. The two groups 
of simple forms which they characterize, respectively, are clearly distinguishable by 
their meanings. The markers of the first type indicate the present indicative and ail 
that which expresses neither a command involving the 3rd person, nor an eventuality, 
nor the past. The markers of the second type occur in the forms which express the last 
three ideas. The past tense ending, -n, can only occur in forms which contain markers 
of the second type. This contrast between the two groups of forms is expressed, 
moreover, rather often, but not always, by the timbre of the vowel which, in many 
forms, precedes the root. 

(i) Subject markers. These are always prefixes. 


Is | n- | n-en-, n-in- | ni 
2s | zero, h- | (h)-en-,(h)-in- | hi, i 
Ip |g | g-en-, g-in- | gu 
2r | Z- | Z-en-, z-in- | zu 
3 Ié | zero, z-, l, b- | 


In texts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the marker for 2nd pers. sing. is 
usually zero; in French-Basque, however, the pronoun is hi. In the present state of 
research, it is not known if the initial letter of this pronoun and the marker were both 
h, another consonant (dorsal? laryngal?), or zero. New 2nd pers. pl. forms have been 
created by adding plural suffixes to the old forms, which had become polite singular 
forms. The prefix d-, which expresses the impersonal without any distinction of 
number, does not resemble any other pronoun. The marker -en-, -in- has not been 
explained; -en- would appear to be older. The z- of the second type is without doubt 
not an original form; it must come from zen, zan ‘he (it) was’, the older form was zero. 
I- is perhaps a result of ahal, al ‘possible’; b- is no doubt the initial consonant of the 
pronoun and adjective ber ‘same’. In order to form the plural of the 3rd pers., plural 
suffixes are added. The 3rd pers. corresponds with the first two persons in the forms 
of the first group; it is distinct from them in those of the second. 

(ii) Recipient and agent markers 

First group of forms. These are formed like those of Class I; but they contain, in 
addition, the agent marker, which is a suffix. The recipient is expressed by those pre- 
fixes which indicate the subject in Class I verbs. If these markers are indicated by S, 
the root by R, and the agent suffixes by A, the forms of the first group of the first and 
second classes may be represented, respectively, by the acronyms SR and SRA. 

Agent suffixes: 
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Is -d-, -t-, -t 

2s masc. | -i (cons.)-, -k-, -k 
fem. H 

3s Zero 

Ip -gu 

2r -Zu 

2p -Zue 

3p zero, plus -te, -e 


Second group of forms. It is necessary to distinguish between several sub-groups, 
corresponding to the following cases: 

recipient of 1st and 2nd pers.; 

recipient of 3rd: agent of 3rd; 

recipient of 3rd: agent of 1st and 2nd. 

The recipient forms of Ist and 2nd pers. are formed like those of Class I; but they 
contain, in addition, an agent suffix, which is the same as in the corresponding forms 
of the first group. If one lets S' stand for the subject markers of the 1st and 2nd pers. 
of the second type, the subject/recipient forms of the 1st and 2nd pers. of the second 
type may be represented as: S'R and SRA. Example: nenkarren “il m’amena’ (agent: 
zero suffix). 

3rd pers. recipient and agent. These forms, in Viscayan, do not contain any person 
marker in the preterite: ekarren “il l'apportait', elsewhere zekarren. They were original- 
ly formed from the radical, but sometimes the vowel e- of the radical was replaced by a 
(zakarren), due to the force of analogy. Ekarren is morphologically parallel with 
egoan, zekarren with zegoen “il restait, and bekar “qu'il l'apporte! with bego “qu'il 
reste. In the forms with the prefixes z- and b-, the agent of the 3rd pers. sing. is 
unmarked. 

Recipient of 3rd pers. and agent of 1st or 2nd. Here the mechanism breaks down. 
These forms are obtained by adding to the radical, to indicate the agent, the prefixes 
n-, h-, or zero, sometimes g-, z-, most often gen-, gin-, zen-, zin-, which, when added to 
the root, express the recipient: nekarren “je l’apportais’. In nakusan ‘je le voyais’, 
zenakusan *vous le voyiez' (root kus-), the vowel e of the radical has been replaced later 
by a. These forms are not parallel to any other form of Class I or II. The agent of the 
2nd pers. sing. being expressed, in this case, by a prefix, the masculine gender is no 
longer distinguished from the feminine: (A)uen ‘tu l'avais". 

The imperative forms with recipient of the 3rd pers. and agent of the 2nd occupy a 
special place: they are formed from the radical by adding to it the agent suffix: ekark 
“bring it’. 

(iii) Referent markers. There exist in Basque verbal forms which contain a personal 
suffix indicating to whom the process is destined, or in relation to whom or to what it 
takes place. This suffix expresses the grammatical person of the complement of attri- 
bution or of the referent. If this complement is expressed apart from the verb in the 
form of a substantive or pronoun, it is in the dative. The person markers in the dative 
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are identical with the agent person markers, or differ only slightly from them (occa- 
sionally -ku instead of -gu). They are sometimes preceded by an impersonal element 
-k or -ki, which has undergone various modifications. In the 3rd pers. sing., although 
the agent is unmarked (zero suffix), the complement of the referent is always marked. 

Examples: nagok ‘I remain in relation to you’; (nagok aldean ‘I remain at your side’, 
aldean signifying *beside"), Class I form with two person markers; dautak ‘tu me Pas’, 
Class II form with three person markers. Except in very rare cases, the forms of 
Class II which contain a dative marker have a recipient in the 3rd pers. 

(iv) Speaker taken as witness. The Basque conjugation includes an entire series of 
forms called allocutives, which constitute one of its most original characteristics. They 
exist in all the dialects. When one addresses a person with whom one normally uses 
the familiar address, forms are necessarily employed, in the literary language as well 
as in ordinary conversation, in an independent or principal assertive clause, which, in 
addition to the necessary person markers, contain a suffix of the 2nd pers. sing., mascu- 
line or feminine, -k or -n, depending upon the sex of this person. These forms, which 
indicate that the speaker considers the person addressed a witness to what is being 
said, contain one person marker more than the usual corresponding forms, i.e. two or 
three (Class I), or three or four (Class IT). These allocutive endings are not functional- 
ly related to any case of the declension. They may only be used in forms which do not 
already contain a marker of the 2nd pers. sing. or plural (of the subject, recipient, 
agent, or referent). 

Examples: Class I: niagok, niagon ‘je reste’ ; diagotak, diagotan ‘il me reste’; Class II: 
diat (the masc. gender marker has disappeared), dinar ‘je Vai”; ziaukutek, ziaukuten 
‘ils nous Pont” (neutral form: daukute). 

Souletin and a part of Eastern lower Navarrese possess, in addition, several polite 
allocutive forms, which should be used when speaking to a person with whom the 
familiar form of address is not used. They contain a suffix which is identical with the 
personal pronoun of the 2nd polite form, or comes from it, and which does not indi- 
cate the sex of the interlocutor: Soul. dik, din, dizü; neutral form, dü. 

Thus, in Basque, the distinction between masculine and feminine, which is absent 
in the declension, is achieved in the conjugation by means of suffixes, in order to 
indicate the sex of whomever one is speaking to. It is certainly an early form. The 
endings -k (doubtless from *-g) and -n do not resemble anything else in the language, 
no more than the ending -t (doubtless from *-d) of the Ist pers. sing. The distinction 
between the masculine and the feminine is not made when the person to whom one is 
speaking is the subject or recipient, since it is then indicated by a prefix. Since the 
2nd pers. sing. has taken on a tone of familiarity, in order to maintain and indicate the 
distinction between genders in a verb form it is necessary that the person speaking 
should use the familiar form of address with the person he is speaking to. Because of 
this, the distinction between genders, which formerly indicated only the sex of the 
addressee, now also indicates degrees of familiarity. Only women or children of the 
female sex are addressed with the familiar form in the feminine. When an animal or 
inanimate object is addressed, it is treated in the masculine. 
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b) Past-tense ending. This ending, -n (-en, -an), only occurs in forms which contain 
person markers of the second type, or which, as Visc. egoan ‘il restait’, ekarren ‘il 
l'apportait', are formed from the radical and contain no person marker. It is identical 
with the -n which serves to mark certain past participles. 

The outstanding characteristic of the verbal system is that the simple forms which 
signify a past event are not formed like those which signify one in the present or future, 
but rather like those which signify an eventuality, or a command concerning a third 
person. In other words, an event in the past is not put on the same level as one in the 
present or future, but on the same level as an eventuality or a command in the 3rd 
person. In Basque, the past and reality are mutually exclusive; that which is past is 
not real; that which is real does not belong to the past. The past is an ‘ex-real’. The 
past, unreal, and what is seen as only eventual or as indirect command, share, in this 
conception, the same aspect of unreality. Events thus belong to two levels of thought: 
the real (forms of the first group: present or future) and the unreal (forms of the 
second group: commands involving the non-personal, eventual, and past). 

The perfect tense (always compound) sartu da “il est entre’, ikusi du “il Pa vu’ signifies 
that the result of a past action is achieved at the moment of speaking: the past 1s 
projected into the present. The following statement by E. Benveniste may be applied 
to the Basque perfect. 'Le parfait établit un lien vivant entre l'événement passé et le 
présent ou son évocation trouve place’ (1967:244). In contrast to this, the preterite of 
the perfect or past-perfect, sartu zen ‘il était entré, il entra’, ikusi zuen ‘il l'avait vu, il 
le vit', signify, like the imperfect, a past which does not touch at all upon the present. 


5. Morphemes with no syntactic role, added to basic forms: 

a) Indeterminate suffix -ke, -te, -teke. This ending, which occurs in three equivalent 
forms, may, in principle, be affixed to all simple basic forms; i.e. Ist group: present- 
future indicative; 2nd group: 3rd pers. imperative, eventual, preterite. The number of 
fundamental forms of Basque verbs is thus doubled, theoretically. But in fact, 
throughout the history of the language, no Basque verb has been known to possess all 
the basic forms or those with suffix -ke theoretically possible. Thus, the simple even- 
tual is rare; it is absent in most verbs, especially in ‘to be’ and ‘to have’. It is replaced 
by the eventual with suffix -ke, which is quite common. In contrast, the imperative 
with the suffix -ke is unknown in most of the dialects. 

The suffix -ke signifies an indetermination which may concern the time the action 
occurred or its degree of completion, a diminution of the force or of the precision of 
that which is said. Dago signifies ‘he stays’ (now, or habitually, or permanently); 
dagoke may mean ‘he stays’ but not only in the immediate present (general truth), and 
also ‘he will stay’ and ‘he may or will be able to stay’. In Souletin, düke can mean ‘he 
will have it’ or ‘he should have it’ (probability in the present), and ziikian ‘he would 
have had it’ or ‘he should have had it’ (probability in the past). 

The eventual with suffix -ke, legoke, replacing a simple eventual which is not, or at 
least is no longer, used, signifies ‘he might stay’. 
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The simple forms with suffix -ke from ekarri ‘to bring, to carry’ often express the 
idea of ‘to carry’ without the idea of completion. 

b) Prefixes ai- and albait- (or albeit-). They are affixed solely to the simple forms of 
the eventual: aihinz "plåt au ciel que tu fusses!’ (cf. inzen, hinzan ‘tu étais"); albeit- 
zinekite ‘sachez’ (cf. zinekiten ‘vous le saviez’). They constitute the moods known 
respectively as votive and prescriptive. The first mood, of which a small number of 
forms are known from some early texts and a few traces of which remain in Souletin, 
serves to express a desired eventuality. The second, which was employed more 
frequently, is not found after the seventeenth century; it served to express prescrip- 
tions. Ai- is no doubt identical with the interjection found in Viscayan and Guipuz- 
coan in syntagms of the type ai baletor! ‘ah! s'il venait! plüt au ciel qu'il vint!" Albait- 
is none other than the particle a/bait used in Viscayan, Guipuzcoan, and upper Navar- 
rese to mean ‘so far as is possible, as much as possible’. 


6. Morphemes with a syntactic role, affixed to basic forms or forms with the indeter- 
minate suffix. 

The subordination of one clause to another is usually marked by a suffix or a prefix 
which is added to its personal verb form, either unmarked or with the suffix -ke, other 
than the imperative. There are four markers with a syntactic role: the relative suffix 
-n, the suffix Jo. prefixes ba- and bait-. The prefix ba- ‘if’ is very rarely affixed to forms 
with suffix -ke. Morphemes with a syntactic function will be considered below. Other 
suffixes may be added to the suffixes -n and -/a. In the early language, the prefix -alba- 
‘if... possible’ was used. 

The forms marked syntactically may also be employed in an independent or main 
clause, with different functions. 


7. Tables of moods and tenses. 

Language of the sixteenth century: simple forms (Lafon 1943: 1.496-9); compound 
forms (Lafon 1943: IL.117-19). For the imperative, see Lafon 1969. 

Modern language (literary Labourdin and Souletin): Lafon 1951c and 1952b. 


8. Significance of the opposition between the two groups of forms. 

The opposition which dominates the system of simple forms of the Basque verb is 
just as clearly evident in the system of forms with auxiliaries. Its outstanding charac- 
teristics are the following: 

a) The first group includes those forms which signify a present, habitual or per- 
manent fact, or a future fact, or the result in the present of an event in the past. It also 
includes those forms of the imperative other than the impersonal; they are most often 
identical to the corresponding forms of the present indicative. The forms which 
indicate a past with neither prolongation or repercussion in the present, in other words, 
a dead past, past event, eventuality or possibility, or a past result of a past event, 
belong to the second group. 
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b) Each of the two groups includes forms which express possibility . Those of the 
first group indicate the possibility which is the object of a confident affirmation (‘he 
can or will be able to...”); those of the second, the possibility of an eventuality, which 
serves as object of an attenuated affirmation, or a possibility which existed in the past 
but no longer exists. 

c) The first group includes those forms which indicate a hypothesis confidently 
presented, in keeping with reality, either for the present moment or the future; the 
second group, those which express a hypothesis proposed on a level other than that of 
reality, that is to say contingent upon an eventuality, or in the past. 

d) The votive, the prescriptive, and the forms of the imperative in the impersonal 
belong to the second group. 

The opposition between the present and the indicative preterite does not have, 
therefore, a purely temporal significance in Basque. A past event is not on the same 
Jevel as a present or future event, but rather on the level of an event whose eventual 
realization one hopes for or foresees. Zen, zan ‘he was, who was’, which is used as a 
sort of adjective signifying ‘deceased’, belongs to the same group of forms as baliz 
‘if he was’, from which is formed balizko ‘imaginary, hypothetical’: erretor zena ‘the 
late parson’; balizko oleak burdinarik ez, Viscayan proverb of the sixteenth century, a 
sentence without a verb, ‘an imaginary forge (makes) no iron’, What has already 
happened and what one hopes for or foresees, share the characteristic of unreality. 
What was is not; the imaginary is not; the eventual is not. According to the Basque 
system, states and processes belong to two different levels of thought: that of the real 
and the non-real. The opposition which dominates it is that between being and non- 
being. 


VII. SYNTAX 


See the 1931 article by E. Lewy; the fourth part of Lafitte's grammar (1944); chapter 
III of the 3rd part of Lafon 1943 and Lafon’s later articles. 

In Basque, sentences may contain only one clause, or two or more clauses either 
juxtaposed or linked by coordinating conjunctions, or a main clause with one or 
more subordinate clauses. 

The two most important characteristics of Basque syntax are: a) the indication of 
syntactic relations by markers affixed to personal verbal forms, and not by indepen- 
dent words (pronouns and subordinating conjunctions); and b) the fact that certain 
rules concerning word order allow no deviations, others define a normal order, and 
some permit a deviation to emphasize a certain word or clause (Lafitte 1944:$100-20). 

Imitations of French, Spanish, and Gascon constructions have been introduced 
into Basque, but their role is rather restricted. Often the structure of Basque sentences 
is so different from that of Romance sentences that neither imitation nor combination 
is possible. 

Examples: syntagm ‘substantive plus epithetic adjective’: see above, p. 1760. 7kusi 
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dugu etxea; ederra da ‘we have seen the house; it is pretty”; ikusi dugun etxea ederra da 
‘the house that we have seen is pretty’; corresponding to the French relative pronoun 
que is the suffix -n affixed to dugu ‘we see it’. Ni! baino? zaharrago? dat gizon? hura? 
‘thatë man? ist morc-aged? than? IV (-ago is the comparative suffix). Basque bilinguals 
say, when they compare the word order in Basque and French or Spanish, that in 
Basque one puts the cart before the horse. 

In Basque as elsewhere, a sentence is defined by means of two independent formal 
criteria: a) it is produced between two pauses; b) it has a specific ‘final’ intonation 
which varies according to whether it is assertive or, for example, exclamatory, inter- 
rogative, suspensive (cf. Benveniste 1967:154, 128-9). On final intonation in Basque, 
see above, pp. 1755-57. 

A sentence may contain only a single word, variable or not. Ona ‘(it’s) good’. 
Badakit ‘I know it’. Errazu ‘say it’. Emeki! ‘gently!’ 

Clauses may be classified as follows: 

A. Independent and main clauses 

1. without verb 

2. without personal verb form 

3. with personal verb form 
a) without syntactic marker (plain, with suffix -ke, with prefix ai- or albait-) 
b) with a marker which is syntactic in principle 

B. Subordinate clauses 

1. with impersonal verb 

2. with personal verb with a syntactic marker 

An independent or main clause may lack a verb; a subordinate clause always has 
one. A personal verb form either unmarked or with only the suffix -ke or prefix ai- 
or albait- may only occur in an independent or main clause. The same rule applies to 
allocutive forms; usually only indicative and eventual personal verb forms which are 
unmarked or which have only the suffix -ke may be allocutive forms. 

On clauses with no verb or with an impersonal verb form, see Lafon 1951b and 
Duny-Pétré 1963. 

Al. Verb radical which functions as an imperative: zuhauk ikus ‘see for yourself", 
as infinitive of narration: konkorrek kanta, mainguek dantza (Dibarrart), Lat. “gibbosi 
cantare, claudi saltare" (narration; in another context, this sentence might mean ‘let 
the hunchbacks sing and the lame dance"). In norat itzul? “which way to turn?’ the 
radical expresses the verbal idea with no determination. 

A2. ellipsis of the auxiliary: jaun aphezek etsortatzen karitate egin dezen (Etcha- 
houn): ‘messieurs les curés exhortent å faire (lit. ‘pour qu'on fasse") la charité’; the 
complete form is etsortatzen tie. 

A3a). independent and main clauses with personal verb form without syntactic 
marker. Amorioa itsu da eta eztazagu zuzena (Dechepare) ‘love is blind and knows 
no laws’. Nahi nuke etxe bat ‘I would like a house’. Aihinz hotz edo erakin! (Licar- 
rague, translation of the Apocalypse, 3, 15) ‘utinam frigidus esses aut calidus!’ 
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Othoitzerik eginen duzuenean, albeitzinarrate hunela (Lig.) ‘when you pray, say this’. 

A3b). By a functional evolution which had already begun in the sixteenth century, 
the personal forms marked syntactically have in certain cases assumed new roles, and 
have been used in main or independent clauses. 

Relative suffix: aizen ‘who is’ (from aiz ‘you (fam.) are’) can signify ‘be (fam. imper.)’: 
aizen han (Lig.) “be there (fam.)’, goazen “let's go’. A subjunctive form like jan dezagun 
can signify ‘in order that we eat’ or ‘let’s eat" Forms with the relative suffix are used 
in exclamatory clauses: zoin eder den! ‘how beautiful it is!’ 

Suffix -la. In the sixteenth century, aizela could signify ‘while you are (fam.)’, “that 
you are’ or ‘be (fam. imper.)’; ongi aizela ‘sois bien’. Today an interdiction is indicated 
by means of compound forms such as eztezazula har ‘don’t take it’, which existed in the 
sixteenth century. 

Prefix ba- ‘if’: the eventual suppositive may be used to express doubts or regrets: 
a! ethor baledi! ‘ah! if he came’, ‘please God that he come", jakin banu! ‘if I had 
known!’ 

The prefix bait- indicates that one verbal form is related to another. In the earlier 
language, however, it was employed in main or independent clauses which were linked 
to another main or independent clause by the coordinating conjunction eta ‘and’: 
baina errak solament hitza, eta sendaturen baita ene muthilla (Lig.) ‘but only say the 
word and my son will be healed’. The addition of the prefix bait- to a verb form intro- 
duced by eta indicates not only that what is about to be said occurs after what had 
been said previously, but also that there is a logical connection between the two (see 
Lafon 1966:223-5; Lafitte 1944:§774). 

Bl. Subordinate clauses with an impersonal verb. 

See Lafitte 1944:ch. XXII-XXIV and XXXV, in particular $872, for forms of 
subordinate clauses. 

We will mention only a few syntagms. Radical: eztaki norat itzul ‘he does not know 
in what direction to turn’ (indirect interrogative). 

Past participle: eginen duzu nik erran bezala ‘you will do as I said’; the agent is 
indicated by the pronoun in the ergative nik. To use a personal verb form, it is neces- 
sary to add the agent form in the 1st pers. and the relative ending dudan, and then 
eliminate nik: erran dudan bezala. In clauses which make a comparison, bezala ‘like, 
as’ is put at the end. Sor lekhua utziz geroz, Jainko ona urrikaldu da bethi ene nigarrez 
‘since I left my birthplace (lit. since the place of birth quitted), the good Lord has 
always had pity on my tears’: geroz is an adverb signifying ‘afterwards’; the past par- 
ticiple is in the indefinite instrumental; and the sentence was taken from a song of the 
poet Elissamburu. This syntagm, however, also belongs to the vernacular: Soul. 
gü hundtüz géoz, ebría béthi ai diizii ‘depuis (que) nous (sommes) arrivés ici, il pleut 
sans cesse’: hundtii is a participle taken from the adverb huna ‘ici’ (with movement). 

To indicate that one action takes place before another, the postposition ondoan 
formed with a relative verbal form, or with a past participle without a case ending, 
may be used: joan den ondoan, kantatu dugu ‘après qu'il est parti, nous avons chanté’ ; 
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aitak ikusi ondoan, harenganat laster egin zuen ‘quand son pére l'eut apergu, il courut 
apres lui’. Another expression is often used, however; the past participle 1s followed 
by the conjunction eta ‘and’, which is pronounced with it and which, in written texts, 
is often attached by a hyphen: hura joan-eta, aitak ikhusi-eta. This construction is 
very easy to explain. Initially there were sentences such as edan eta kantatu dugu ‘nous 
avons bu et chanté’. In order to emphasize the second verb and better mark the chrono- 
logical order of the actions, eta was separated from kantatu and linked with edan. Thus 
the change was made from coordination to subordination. This change has already 
occurred, as the punctuation shows, in this sentence by Licarrague (Lc, 23, 16): Beraz 
gaztigatu eta, largaturen dut ‘après l'avoir chåtié, je le libérerai". 

B2. Subordinate clauses with personal verb. 

Personal verb forms in subordinate clauses have syntactic markers which are affixed 
to basic forms or those with suffix -ke, except, of course, those in the imperative. 
There are four which are mutually exclusive. Both their nature and origin are differ- 
ent. Two, -n and -/a, are suffixes which do not have an independent existence. The 
other two, which are prefixes, are also employed as affirmative particles. Other suffixes 
may be added to -n and -/a. In particular, the forms with suffix -n, called relatives, can 
be declined like substantives. Nothing can be added to the prefix bait-. Only al, 
which indicates possibility, may be added to ba- (hence the prefix alba-). 


The suffix -n (-en, -an) originally had — and still has — as its basic function the trans- 
formation of an assertive, personal verb form into a determinant of nominal character, 
placed before a substantive as if it were another substantive or a pronoun in the 
genitive. In ikusi dugun etxea ederra da ‘the house that we have seen is beautiful’, ikusi 
dugun is the determinant of etxea, like aitaren ‘of the father’ in aitaren etxea ‘the house 
of the father’. This suffix -n is often called the relative suffix, because the role it plays 
in Basque is analogous to that of the relative pronoun in languages where it exists. A 
relative verb form can be declined, just like a noun in the genitive: aitarena 'celui, celle 
du pére', ikusi duguna *celui, celle, ce que nous avons vu'; the instrumental ending 
being -az, one says mintzo naiz aitarenaz ‘je parle de celle du pére', mintzo naiz ikusi 
dugunaz ‘je parle de celle que nous avons vue’. Some think that the relative ending 
is identical with the genitive ending. This is possible, but there are two difficulties. 
First, the basic form of the relative suffix is -n, and that of the genitive of nouns -en. 
Moreover, some pronouns have a genitive in -e which is certainly an early form. 

As Basque does not allow any double consonants, verb forms ending in the past 
suffix -n also serve as relative forms. The opposition between the relative and other 
forms is thus neutralized. It is only the context and, in the spoken language, the 
intonation which make it possible to decide if ikusi nuen gizona signifies ‘j'avais vu 
Phomme’ or ‘Thomme que j'avais vu’ (e.g. in the sentence ikusi nuen gizona gaztea zen 
‘Phomme que j'avais vu était jeune’. 

We cannot here present all the very diverse uses that are made of the relative forms 
with case endings. One of the most frequent is that of the relative suffix plus the 
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ending of the singular inessive with the meaning ‘when, since’, lit. ‘dans le (moment) 
que’: ikusi dugunean, haurrarekin zen ‘quand nous l'avons vu, il était avec l'enfant". The 
suffix complex -neko signifies ‘as soon as’: ikusi duguneko, abiatu gare “des que nous 
l'avons vu, nous sommes partis’. The suffix complex -nez, equivalent to “if” introduces 
an indirect interrogative: eztaki ikusi dugunez ‘il ne sait pas si nous l'avons vu’. The 
suffix -n has become a marker for dependency: the verbal form which contains it has 
often ceased to be a determinant occurring immediately before that which is deter- 
mined, and has become the verb of a subordinate clause which may be placed after the 
main verb. The relationship determinant-determined has thus given way to the rela- 
tionship main clause-subordinate clause. 

A simple example shows how it was possible to pass from the 'determinant-deter- 
mined’ structure, the former immediately preceding the latter, to the ‘main-subordi- 
nate' structure, with no strict order. In the early language, the simple forms of the 
present indicative with a relative ending could function either as indicative or sub- 
junctive: den, from da ‘he is’, could signify “qui est, qu'il est’ or ‘qui soit, qu'il soit’. 
In order to say ‘je crois qu'il est là’ it was necessary first to say han den uste dut, lit. 
“Pai croyance (uste) qu'il est la’, and to say ‘je veux qu'il soit la’, it was necessary to say 
han den nahi dut, lit. “ai volonté (nahi) qu'il soit la’. Han den was the determinant of 
uste and nahi, and den quite naturally took on the function of finality when it was the 
determinant of nahi. Later, the substantive was joined to the verb, as in the usual 
verbal locutions uste dut ‘I believe’ and nahi dut ‘I want’. What was originally a 
determinant was treated as a complement of these verbal locutions and placed after 
them, without doubt in imitation of the order common to Romance languages. Uste 
dut han den ‘je crois qu'il est là' is still used today. The determinant-determined 
construction has been preserved in the syntagms where ustez (instrumental) or ustean 
(inessive) is preceded by a participle or a verbal radical: enganatu ustez ‘croyant 
tromper’, hura bil ustez ‘croyant le gagner, le décider’ (Lafitte 1944:§489d and 875). 
Nahi dut han den ‘je veux qu'il soit la’ is no longer said, for den is no longer used to 
convey finality; the subjunctive izan dadin is used in its place. The construction of 
nahi with an immediately preceding determinant has been preserved in ikusi nahi 
"désireux de voir’: hura ikusi nahia naiz “je suis désireux de le voir’. 

Today all Basque dialects possess a subjunctive which is distinct from the indicative. 
All its forms are compound, and the auxiliary always bears the marker -n. They 
cannot be declined. The only link between them and the relative forms is the final -n. 
They no longer function as relative forms. 

Relative forms are employed with various words which they precede: e.g., artean 
‘pendant que’ (lit. ‘dans l'intervalle"), bezala ‘like, as’, nahiz ‘although’ (instrumental 
of nahi ‘volonté’): han agoen artean ‘while you (fam.) are there’, erran dudan bezala 
‘as I said’, nahiz ez den gaztelua, maite dut nik sor-lekhua (Elissamburu), “bien que ce 
ne soit pas un chateau, j'aime le lieu de ma naissance’. 


The suffix -/a. It has two functions. It serves to indicate that an event occurs simul- 
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taneously with another and constitutes a condition for the latter. It also serves, in 
indirect speech, to express assertions or commands. This suffix is roughly equivalent 
as much to Fr. comme, tandis que, as to que introducing a completive clause and used 
with the indicative or subjunctive. In this second usage, as Schuchardt (1923:§105) 
states, “it is interchangeable with a" and “their functions cannot easily be distinguished’. 

Examples taken from sixteenth century texts (verb ekarri ‘to bring, produce, carry’): 
Eta lurra izigarri oro ikharaturik, Zuhamuyek dakartela odolezko izerdi (Dech., 
1.312-313) ‘et la terre tout entiére sera formidablement ébranlée, les arbres produisant 
une sueur de sang’; Erioa manatzen du ezein falta gaberik Hilak oro dakazela aitzinera 
bizirik, Hantik harat eztukela bothererik jagoitik (Dech., 1.239-241), ‘il ordonne à la 
Mort d’amener sans faute devant lui, vivants, tous les morts, (disant) qu’a partir de ce 
moment elle n'aura plus de pouvoir’; Ilkhi zedin Jesus kampora, elhorrizko koroa 
zakarkela (Lic., Jn, 19, 5) ‘Jésus donc sortit, portant la couronne d’épines’ (zakarkela 
is a preterite with the suffix -ke; see above p. 1771). Today, as before, erraiten du ongi 
kantatzen duzula ‘he says that you sing well’ (assertion) is opposed to erraiten du ongi 
kanta dezazula *he says that you are to sing well' (order). 

This same suffix -la serves in the formation of the adverbs nola ‘how?’, hala ‘thus’, 
bertzela ‘otherwise’, taken from no- ‘who?’, ha-, stem of the 3rd pers. demonstrative, 
bertze ‘other’. It must have served originally in the formation of a sort of adverbial 
adjunct of manner from a personal verb form. The original function of this suffix is 
still felt in this sentence of Licgarrague’s (Jn, 6, 19), ikhusten dute Jesus itsas gainez 
dabilala ‘ils voient Jésus cheminer sur la mer’, ‘vident Iesum ambulantem supra mare’; 
dabila signifies ‘il chemine’, dabilala “lui cheminant’. The same sentence may be 
translated in French ‘ils voient que Jésus chemine sur la mer’. The transfer from the 
first to the second meaning was easily accomplished from a sort of personal gerundive, 
complement of manner, to a subordinate, completive verb. 

The two nominal suffixes -ik and -ko may be added to the ending -/a. The first 
is that of the partitive. Today, the definite gerundive above is usually formed with 
-larik: abiatu zen khantatzen zuelarik ‘he left singing’. Dabilalarik rather than dabilala 
would be used to translate the sentence from the Gospel cited above. The ending -ko 
became an integral part of the declension, but originally served in the formation of 
noun complements. It may today be affixed to a verbal form with the suffix -/a: which 
converts it into a noun complement: guan ninduan etxera gauza hortan akabo zelako 
esperantzan (Elissamburu) ‘je m'en allai chez moi avec l'espoir que c’en était fini avec 
cette affaire’. The complex ending -lakotz, -lakoz signifies “because”: ezta jin, eri 
delakotz ‘he did not come, because he is ill’. 

Creation of a subjunctive formally distinct from the indicative. In the earlier 
language, the simple conjugation only formally distinguished as moods the indicative 
(declarative mode), the suppositive, and the imperative. There was no subjunctive 
distinct from the indicative. Forms with the suffixes -n and -la were used, sometimes 
with a declarative function, sometimes to indicate finality. In the compound con- 
jugation, a distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative gradually developed. 
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It has now become perfectly clear that Basque developed a subjunctive distinct from 
the indicative by making use of the opposition which existed between the verbs used 
as auxiliaries. ‘To be’ and ‘to have’ do not involve a completion, while di- ‘to become’ 
and za- ‘to do, make’ (in Visc. gi- ‘do’) do. In the early language, while sartzen den 
could only signify ‘who enters, that he enters (indicative)’, sar dadin could mean not 
only ‘who enters or will happen to enter’ (indicative), but also ‘(pour) qu’il entre’ (sub- 
junctive). In the first case, sar dadin was declinable; in the second, it was not. Sartzen 
dela could only signify ‘as he enters, while he enters, that he enters’ (indicative), and 
sar dadila could only express an indirect order, or, in a main or independent clause, a 
command or a wish. Today the type sartzen den/dela is the indicative, sar dadin/dadila 
the subjunctive. 


The prefix ba- “if”. Basque has two sorts of verbal forms with prefix ba-. The first have 
an assertive function and participate in main or independent clauses. The others 
indicate a condition and, in principle, are only involved in subordinate clauses. They 
are called suppositive forms. There is a badut which signifies ‘if I have it’. The first 
ba- is an affirmative particle which has, like bai ‘yes’, an independent existence: jinen 
da, ba, ‘he will come, yes’. The assertive and suppositive forms are recognized by the 
following three characteristics. 1. The negation ez may be affixed to a suppositive, but 
not to an assertive form. 2. The suppositive ba- may not normally be affixed to 
allocutive forms. 3. In general, there are no simple forms or forms with affirmative 
prefix ba- which correspond to those of the eventual suppositive. The forms appearing 
in the table below signify, respectively, ‘I have it’, ‘if I have it’, ‘if I had it’. 


basic form | ba- affirm. | ba- suppos. 

dut badut badut 

diat (alloc.) badiat does not occur 
does not occur does not occur banu 

ez dut, eztut ez dut, eztut ez badut, ezpadut 


Quite often, the forms of the suppositive are preceded by the particle baldin or balin, 
sometimes followed by eta, the etymology of which is unclear. 

Some of the forms of the suppositive belong to the first group, some to the second. 
The first indicate confident hypotheses, for the present or future. The forms 
of the suppositive of the second group indicate hypotheses involving eventual- 
ities or the past. Amorosek badagite behin bere nahia, Handiago jiten zaie berze 
nahikaria (Dech., 11.45-46) ‘si les amoureux font une fois leur volonté, il leur vient, 
plus grand, le désir d'autre chose’. Gizonek utzi balitzate, elaidite faltarik (Dech., 
III.2), ‘si les hommes les laissaient tranquilles, les femmes ne commettraient pas de 
fautes’. Sosa balimbazuen, gastatzen zuen, ‘s’il avait de l'argent, il le dépensait’. 

The suppositive followed by ere ‘also, even’ is the equivalent of both the Fr. ‘même 
si’ and ‘quoique, bien que’: eri bada ere, lan egiten du may signify “even if he is sick, he 
works’ or ‘quoiqu’il soit malade, il travaille’. 
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The conditional ba- was originally none other than the affirmative ba-. Certain 
sentences make it possible to see how the change was made from the categorical 
affirmation to the hypothetical: Dechepare, thinking about his enemies who have 
imprisoned him, speaks to God in these terms (XIII.33—34): Nik eniak badakuskit ene 
gaitzaz bozturik Zure eskuiaz dakuskidan heiek gaztigaturik. Badakuskit can mean ‘je 
les vois’ or “si je les vois’. As the original editor does not punctuate within the stanzas, 
it can be understood to mean: ‘Je vois mes ennemis réjouis de mon malheur. Que je 
les voie chátiés de votre main!’, or ‘Si je vois mes ennemis réjouis de mon malheur, que 
je les voie chátiés de votre main!’ 


The prefix bait-, from which, 1n certain regions, one gets beit- and bit-, indicates, today, 
as before, that the verbal form in which it is included is related to another verbal form. 
It marks a relationship of dependency between propositions (Lafon 1966). Eria baita, 
ez da jinen, ‘since he is sick, he will not come’; aita hil zaio, aspaldi eria baitzen, ‘he lost 
his father, who was sick for a long time'. The Basque writers who have had to trans- 
late Latin, French, or Spanish sentences with relative clauses, have used both forms 
with a relative suffix and forms with the prefix bait-, although they are of a different 
nature and are characteristic of different sentence structures. The forms with prefix 
bait- are often preceded by the indefinite-interrogatives nor and zer or by adverbs and 
conjunctions derived from them. Nor, zer are then equal to ‘celui qui’, ‘ce qui’. Nor 
baitago nitan, eta ni hartan, hark ekharten du frutu anhitz (Lig., Jn. 15, 5), “qui demeure 
en moi, et moi en lui, porte beaucoup de fruit’. One could also say Nitan dagoenak, 
eta ni hartan, ekharten du frutu anhitz. 'The result was that French and Spanish sen- 
tences with relative and noun antecedent were slavishly imitated, using nor, zer, zein 
‘Jequel? as relative pronouns: ikusi dut haur bat, zeinek hamar urthe baituke, ‘j'ai vu 
un enfant qui doit avoir dix ans'. The correct expression, following the true Basque 
usage, should be: ikusi dut hamar urthe dukeen haur bat or ikusi dut haur bat, hamar 
urthe dukeena, using the relative form dukeen. 

In Souletin and Roncalese, the particles bait, bai, baiko are used after a past parti- 
ciple with the signification ‘when, for when, as soon as’: Soul. zii jin báit, eginik düket 
‘je l'aurai fait pour votre arrivée’; Heriua da laztüko Phiztürik ikhusi baiko Gizóna 
Jüjamentüko, a recent translation of the Dies irae by Canon G. Eppherre, ‘la Mort 
s'épouvantera aussitót qu'elle aura vu l'homme ressuscité pour le jugement'. These 
particles serve to emphasize the assertion made by the syntagm which precedes them, 
and at the same time to delimit this syntagm. The first sentence cited above meant 
originally ‘vous bien arrivé, je l'aurai fait”. Moreover, in a biography in Labourdin of 
the nineteenth century, bai is found preceded by a personal verb form and means 
‘as soon as’: xilinxa tintin, aditzen zen bai, akhabo jostetak, *dés que l'on entendait la 
clochette tinter, les jeux étaient finis’ (text published by P. Arradoy in GH, 1967, p. 
145); the main clause, in this instance, has no verb. 

Indefinite forms are made by adding -bait and its variants to interrogatives: norbait 
‘quelqu’un’, zerbait ‘quelque chose’. These interrogatives, in early Basque, could also 
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have been used as indefinite forms. The addition of -bait removes any interrogative 
meaning from them. 

This -bait is identical to the verbal prefix bait-. Consider the sentence by Ligarraque 
cited above (p. 1779), nor baitago nitan, eta ni hartan, hark ekharten du frutu anhitz. It 
is easy to imagine that nor baitago could have come from an older *nor bait dago, 
signifying (quelqu'un, certes, demeure’. Originally, there must have been two 
juxtaposed clauses, with only a short pause between them, and without a drop of the 
voice, after hartan ‘en lui’: ‘quelqu’un certes demeure en moi, et moi en lui, celui-la 
porte beaucoup de fruit’. Later developments changed it into one sentence with two 
clauses, of which the first is subordinate to the second. The two syntagms norbait dago 
*quelqu'un demeure’ and nor baitago ‘(celui) qui demeure’ are two different derivations 
of an earlier *nor bait dago where bait could be attached to the pronoun or verb 
indifferently, with an affirmative function in both cases. The use of verbal forms with 
the prefix bait- in coordinate clauses with eta ‘and’ stems from the period in which bait 
was still an affirmative particle meant to emphasize the word or the syntagm it 
accompanied. 

Thus, the Basque verbal prefixes with a syntactical role, ba- ‘if’ and bait, a mark of 
dependency, rest on two affirmative particles the second of which is derived from the 
first. 

Works published in the last twenty-five years have shown that the syntax of Latin 
and the Romance languages has had only a restricted influence on Basque, due to the 
profound difference between the structures of the two languages, and to the fact that 
this influence was stronger on the literary language than on everyday speech, especially 
on the speech of those who knew or spoke only Basque (see Lafon 1957-58 and 1966). 


VIII. LEXICON 


The journals have published a large number of articles of varied length and importance 
on the Basque lexicon. Many are of mainly dialectological interest, but some of them 
have a greater significance. Some dictionaries have appeared. The Basque-French 
dictionary of P. Lhande (1938) is very important, although it only deals with dialects 
in the French region. J. Larrasquet has given in Le Basque de la Basse-Soule orientale 
(1939) a valuable lexicon of this dialect; he corrects in it some of Lhande's errors, and, 
what is most important, he indicates, in addition to the transcription used today, the 
actual pronunciation, with the position of the accent. The French-Basque lexicon of 
A. Tournier and P. Lafitte (1954) is useful. The lexicon of the Basque of Eibar, by 
T. Echebarria (1965—66), adds to our knowledge of this language, which belongs to the 
Viscayan sub-dialect of Guipuzcoa. 

The hand-written dictionary attributed to Landucci (1952), published by L. Miche- 
lena and M. Agud in 1957, presents a dialect which reveals some affinities with Vis- 
cayan, though distinct from it, and which was doubtless spoken in Alava, in the area 
of Vitoria; the editors call it ‘southern’. 
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Since the dictionaries of Azkue and Lhande are out of print, it would be advisable to 
re-edit them, perhaps correcting and supplementing them at the same time, although 
this would be a long and arduous task. Meanwhile, L. Dassance, J. Haritschelhar, 
and P. Lafitte have begun preparations for the publication of a Basque-French lexicon 
which would include the essential parts of the vocabulary. But it is necessary to begin 
work on a large Basque-French-Spanish dictionary and, eventually, an etymological 
dictionary of the Basque language. 

The only structuralist study which has been done in the Basque vocabulary is the 
article by Uhlenbeck cited above, p. 1759. It would be very useful to examine from this 
point of view what has been said of word-formation in the Morfología of Azkue and in 
the Grammaire by Lafitte. There are, for example, in Azkue (1925:§594-8), some 
interesting observations on words with reduplication, notably on those whose second 
element has an initial m, like erran-merran 'racontar' from erran ‘dit’ (past part.), and 
nahas-mahas ‘pêle-mêle’, from nahas ‘together, without order’. 

Some words are common to all the Basque dialects; others are only found in some 
dialects, or in a single dialect, or even in a single local idiom. The etymology of a 
large number of words is unknown. In our opinion, Basque possesses some words 
coming from a source common to the Caucasian languages, to which Basque is 
related. It has borrowed many words from diverse languages: unidentified or little 
known languages which were formerly spoken in the Pyrenees, the Alps, and in 
Sardinia; Hamito-Semitic, Germanic, and Celtic languages; and especially Latin. 
Throughout its history, Basque has drawn largely from the Romance languages with 
which it has been in contact: Spanish, French, and their neighboring dialects of the 
Basque country, notably Gascon, finally Provengal (spoken in Navarre, from the 
second half of the eleventh century to the fourteenth century). We should also cite the 
works of Bertoldi, Uhlenbeck (Anthropos 1940-41), Schuchardt, Gavel and, more 
recently, of Rohlfs, Michelena, Tovar, Bouda, Hubschmid, and Lafon. 

Toponymy and anthroponymy. Basque onomastics includes the study of Vasconian 
and Aquitanian names. An historical account of research can be found in the article 
by Lafon in Onoma (1954a), and a more recent bibliography at the end of his article in 
RIOno (1965). Onoma notes each year, under the rubrics ‘France’ and ‘Spain’, works 
on Basque onomastics. L. Michelena has published a very important book, Apellidos 
vascos (2nd ed., 1955), with a bibliography and an index; many toponyms can also 
be found in it. Luis de Eleizalde, who died in 1923, had begun to publish in 1922 the 
Listas alfabéticas de voces toponomásticas vascas, which are incomplete, but very 
useful. Words up to Pozuzarreta have appeared in RIEB (last publication in 1936), 
and the rest in two numbers of BRSVAP (XIX.241-73, 1963, and XX.103—59, 1964). 


IX. DIALECTOLOGY, MAPS, TEXTS 


If one considers the fact that Viscayan occupies a distinct place in the group of Basque 
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dialects, and that the ‘southern’ dialect of the sixteenth century, today non-existent, 
presented some affinities with it, the relationships between the eight dialects may be 
represented by the diagram below, taking into account their geographical location and 
indicating their affinities by unbroken lines: 

Labourdin 


Viscayan ------------ Guipuzcoan | 
western lower Navarrese 


northern upper Navarrese 
(16th century eastern lower Navarrese 


“southern”) southern upper Navarrese 
Souletin 


Each French-Basque dialect has a sub-dialect which is spoken south of the Pyrenees. 
The relationships of these sub-dialects to the northern dialects, among themselves, and 
to the northern and southern upper Navarrese, are studied in the article by Lafon 
which appeared in Pirineos (1955). 

There exists no structural analysis of a local idiom or a Basque dialect. As descrip- 
tions of idioms, we cite the study by Rollo of the Viscayan of Marquina, those by 
Larrasquet on the Basque of Eastern Basse-Soule (his own language), those by Azkue 
on Roncalese, Michelena on Roncalese and Salazarais (in VD). G. Bahr, Guipuzcoan 
by birth, who disappeared during World War II, had published lists of verb forms 
coming from diverse regions where the Guipuzcoan dialect is spoken (RIEB, from 
vol. XVII on). Lafon has studied, in VD (1959 and 1963), some forms and charac- 
teristics of the verb in the Souletin of Larrau. 

The publication of a linguistic and ethnographic atlas of the Basque area has been 
under discussion for many years. Preparations have finally begun (J. Haritschelhar, 
P. Lafitte, J. Alliéres, L. Michelena, Mlle A.M. Echaide). J. Alliéres, a Romance 
scholar, formerly a specialist for the linguistic and ethnographic investigation of the 
Gascon region who gradually turned his attention toward Basque, investigated 
translations of a French text made in 1887 in all the districts of the French region of 
Basque Country; he transcribed data from these translations onto maps, providing a 
very important and fruitful study. 

Many dialectal texts, songs, tales, and stories have been collected and published, 
notably by Schuchardt, Azkue, Father Donostia, J. M. de Barandiarán, L. Dassance, 
P. Duny-Pétré, and J. Haritschelhar. The latter author in 1969 published a critical 
edition, with translation, of the songs of the Souletin poet Etchahoun. 

Some early texts, which are difficult to obtain, have been put at the disposal of 
philologists and linguists by J. de Urquijo, who presented, in the RIEB, photographic 
reproductions of several classic works: the Guero of Axular (minus a hundred pages), 
the verses of Dechepare, the proverbs and verses of Oihenart. He published in the 
same journal the Refranes y Sentencias of 1596, with a very useful commentary. He 
has edited the Basque texts of Garibay, with an important introduction. The BRSVAP 
has published, thanks to the Seminario de Filología vasca and to its director L. 
Michelena, a translation into Viscayan of the Doctrina cristiana by Betolaza (1596). 
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We have thus been able to publish in the BRSVAP a French translation of the verses 
of Dechepare and Oihenart, and critical and explanatory notes on these two works, as 
well as a study of the language of Dechepare and some remarks on the verb in Betolaza. 

We owe to Michelena the precious collection Textos arcaicos vascos (1964), where 
some rare texts have been arranged and annotated. He is also responsible for the 
Anuario del Seminario de Filología vasca Julio de Urquijo (1st fasc. in 1967). 


X. THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGINS OF BASQUE 


The most recent reports are those by Lafon (1951, 1953, 1965). 

Since 1918, a very important discovery has been made: Manuel Gómez-Moreno has 
succeeded in deciphering the Iberian script (first article in 1922). From this discovery 
it was learned that Basque continues the language of the Aquitanians and the Vasco- 
nians and that it does not come from Iberian. In another direction, the comparison of 
Basque with the Caucasian languages has progressed (especially in the last 25 years). 
It has been established that Basque was spoken during antiquity in a much more 
extended area than today. Two cities, at the two ends of the chain of the Pyrenees, 
each had a Basque name: to the West, close to the Atlantic coast, Gr. Oiáso, gen. 
Oiasónos, Lat. Oiarso, today Oyarzun, between the French border and San Sebastian; 
to the East, close to the Mediterranean coast, between Perpignan and the Spanish 
border, //iberri, which means in Basque ‘new city’. This being so, not only in Aquita- 
nia, but even in Aude and Gard, some 300 names of persons, divinities, and popula- 
tions have been found in Latin inscriptions, names which are neither Latin nor Celtic, 
and many of which are identical or similar to Basque words. Furthermore, Ausci, 
the name of a people who lived in the region of Auch, is again found in that of the 
Basque language, euskara. To the south of the Pyrenees, the Vasconians occupied the 
territory of present-day Navarre, a strip of land which included Oyarzun and a part of 
the provinces of Saragossa and Huesca. The documentation for this area is less 
complete than in the north. However, several names of cities and persons, some of 
which have been established as early as 90 B.C., have a distinct Basque character. A 
Latin inscription found in 1960 at Lerga (Navarre), in a region where Basque was still 
spoken in the sixteenth century, contains the name Sahar, which in Basque signifies 
‘old’. Finally, much further east, in Catalonia, a stone bearing the name of L. Junius 
laurbeles was recently found; this last word is a compound which signifies in Basque 
‘seigneur noir’. 

Aquitanian and Vasconian are thus known to us through documents which stretch 
from the third century B.C. to the third or fourth centuries A.D. although we do not 
possess any sentences or syntagms in either of these languages. We are not familiar 
with any verbal forms; only nouns with the nominative, dative, or less often, the 
genitive function, uninflected or inflected like Latin nouns. The phonological system, 
however, of Aquitanian and Vasconian was quite similar to that of the Basque we are 
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familiar with through history, and it is easy to see how the latter continues the former 
(cf. above, pp. 1753 and 1757). Furthermore, Aquitanian possessed certain deriva- 
tional suffixes found in Basque. There is no doubt that Aquitanian and Vasconian, so 
similar to one another, are an early form of the Basque language. 

With the further realization that Basque toponyms have been found to the east of 
the territory of the Aquitanians and that of the Vasconians, in Cerdagne, Catalonia, 
and up to the Mediterranean coast (Iliberri), it can be established that, two thousand 
years ago, Basque was spoken from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, in the Pyrenees 
and in the plains below, and even, at least in some scattered places, close to the Rhone 
valley. 

It is no longer possible to say, as Humboldt did, that *on trouve des noms de lieux 
basques dans toute la Péninsule', yet it is a fact that names of places reminiscent of 
Basque are found in Andalusia and in the southeast of Spain, some of which were 
mentioned by early writers, others attested only in the modern era. (Lafon 1955) It is 
possible that certain coincidences are fortuitous, or that they can be explained by 
population movements after the reconquest. But the case of Iliberri, a city of Baetica 
which occupied the present site of Granada, is certain. It remains to be explained 
historically. ` 

The study of the Iberian language has made great progress since 1918, above all 
thanks to Spanish scholars. The works of Gómez-Moreno, J. Maluquer de Motes, 
and in France, of M. Lejeune, which contain references to other works, are cited in the 
bibliography. New inscriptions are found fairly often, and one or more collections of 
Iberian inscriptions should be established and the valuable Léxico de las inscripciones 
ibéricas (1951) by A. Tovar brought up to date. But these tasks, as many others, 
would necessitate a much larger number of researchers. 

Iberian was used in the coastal region, from Ensérune (between Narbonne and 
Béziers) to Alicante; it also spread towards the interior, along the valley of the Ebro, 
up to Lérida and Saragossa. It was also spoken in the region which stretches from 
Alicante to Cordova. 

The Iberian inscriptions which we possess belong to the period between the fourth 
(perhaps the fifth) century B.C. and the beginning of the Christian era (J. Maluquer 
de Motes). Some of them are in Greek characters, but the majority are in an original 
script, which is syllabic for the stops (without the distinction between voiced and 
voiceless). Most of the signs used are of Greek origin, but certain ones may also be of 
Semitic origin and the origin of some is unknown. This script reads from left to right 
in the entire coastal region, but in the southeast of Spain, it generally goes from right 
to left, and includes some special signs. 

We know how to read the texts in Iberian, but cannot understand them. None of 
them are bilingual, and we have not been able to interpret Iberian with the aid of 
Basque. We possess sentences in Iberian, but not in Aquitanian or Vasconian. Fifteen 
centuries separate the most recent Iberian texts from the oldest Basque texts, and the 
morphology and syntax of Basque at the beginning of the Christian era are not known. 
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Nevertheless, the phonological system of Iberian presents many similarities to that of 
Aquitanian and Vasconian. Furthermore, certain Iberian words contain morphologi- 
cal elements, ba-, -ke, -ai, which are reminiscent of Basque. We cannot, however, 
identify them with homophonous elements in Basque as long as we do not know their 
meaning or that of the words they are attached to. Iberian possesses a suffix -en which 
very probably indicates possession and which is identical in form with the Basque 
genitive suffix. It also has a suffix -ar, -tar, which indicates that someone is originally 
from a certain city or a country, or a member of a certain family, and which resembles 
the Aquitanian and Basque ending -ar, -tar, with the same function. Finally, approxi- 
mately forty Iberian words are identical or similar to Basque words: e.g., bels, which 
recalls Aq. beles, belex, Bsq. beltz “black”; afgi, which recalls Bsq. argi ‘light; shining, 
clear’. It does not seem possible to explain this agreement by chance or borrowing. 
The conclusion, however, is unwarranted that the Basque known historically is a 
continuation of Iberian, for if it came from Iberian, that would lead to the conclusion 
that Aquitanian and Vasconian, early forms of Basque contemporaneous with Iberian, 
are Iberian. Although we do not possess any sentences in Aquitanian or Vasconian, 
it is possible to compare the Iberian words with Aquitanian and Vasconian words of 
the same epoch, second and first centuries B.C. (Iberian words which appear in 
Maluquer, nos. 180—204 and 324-513). A mixture of similarities and differences is 
thus observed, the latter more numerous than the former, which leads one to consider 
them as two languages, not one. For example, aiunescertar (189) contains the suffix 
-tar ; escef recalls Bsq. ezker ‘left’, but aiunescer does not resemble anything in Basque. 
The final -Wi (demonstrative? suffixed article? nominative?), frequent in Iberian, does 
not resemble anything in Basque. The first part of Ib. argisabam, argi, is found in both 
Basque and Iberian; but words ending in m do not exist either in Aquitanian, Vasco- 
nian, or Basque; by contrast, two examples of a final m can be shown to exist in 
Iberian: -sabam and boftoloikekobam (no. 17; Ullastret, fourth century B.C.), which 
does not resemble any Basque form. Thus, Aquitanian and Vasconian, early forms of 
Basque, may not be considered identical with Iberian. In the present state of research, 
it would appear to be impossible to assume that Basque comes from Iberian; but it 
seems quite legitimate to suppose that there is a genetic relationship between the two 
languages, a relationship more indirect and more distant than direct descent. Neither 
before nor after 1918 has there been any success in attempts to prove regular phonetic 
correspondences nor precise morphological similarities upon which the common origin 
of Basque and the Hamito-Semitic languages can be established. 

The only languages which lend themselves to comparison with Basque, according 
to the rules of the comparative method, are the Caucasian languages. The idea of a 
genetic relationship between Basque and these languages has been defended by 
Schuchardt, Trombetti, Winkler, Marr, then Uhlenbeck, Dumézil, Bouda, and Lafon. 
It was above all after 1923 that precise arguments were presented. The Caucasian. 
Janguages, numbering about forty, and of very diverse structures, can be divided into 
two large groups. The group of languages on the northern side, the most numerous 
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and varied, includes the languages of the northwest (Abxaz, Circassian or Adyghe, 
Ubyx) and the central languages (Chechen or Nax) and the languages of the northeast 
or from Daghestan (Avar, Lak, Dargwa, etc.). The group of three languages from the 
southern side, or Kartvelian languages (Georgian, Mingrelian-Laz or Zan, and Svan), 
present a clear unity. Comparative work has, in the last twenty years, made great 
progress with these groups and sub-groups. This can be understood by reading 
Aert H. Kuipers’ chapter on “Caucasian”, in Volume 1 (pp. 315-44) of Current 
Trends in Linguistics, and the large collective work, Iberijsko-kavkazskie jazyki, by a 
group of Soviet linguists, under the direction of E.A. Bokarev and Mme K. Lomta- 
tidze, published in Moscow in 1967, However, a great deal of work remains to be 
done. We are far from having satisfactory comparative material on the group of 
Caucasian languages. Moreover, the application of the comparative method to Basque 
and the Caucasian languages runs into great difficulty, only more so because we have 
only been familiar with the Caucasian languages since the last century, except for 
Georgian, for which we possess texts from the sixth century on. These languages have 
varied phonological systems, which are all much richer in consonants than Basque. 
On the other hand, none of them show the opposition between a soft and hard r. 
Among the characteristic traits common to all of the Caucasian languages, one of the 
most important is the existence of two manners of articulating stops (plosives) and 
affricates: with complete occlusion of the glottis and without occlusion. These lan- 
guages possess unvoiced supraglottals (also called glottalized sounds), whose articula- 
tion is accompanied by a glottal stop, and infraglottals, some voiceless and aspirated, 
others voiced. There are triads such as t'/t/d, c'/c/z. Basque has no glottalized sounds, 
and its voiceless aspirates are only phonetic variants of ordinary voiceless sounds (see 
above, pp. 1754-55). 

In spite of these difficulties, we have been able to establish some phonetic corre- 
spondences between Basque and the Caucasian languages. Thus, to the glottalized 
sibilant or palatal consonant (most often affricate, rarely spirant) of the Caucasian lan- 
guages corresponds in Basque an alveolar-palatal consonant (s or ts), and to the non- 
glottalized sibilant or palatal consonant (spirant or affricate, voiceless or voiced) of the 
Caucasian languages corresponds, in Basque, a pure sibilant (z or tz): Bsq. su ‘fire’ 
(in Basque, initial ts is reduced to s) ~ Lak cu, Circassian mas’°e (with prefix ma-) 
‘fire’, Georg, c’v- ‘to burn’, with corresponding forms in c’ in almost all the Caucasian 
languages); Bsq. -(f)zu, earlier plural suffix (see above, p. 1762) ~ Abxaz -c°a (labial- 
ized sibilant), plural suffix, Ubyx -c°a, suffix marking excess; Bsq. zu ‘you’ (today 
polite form, but formerly plural) ~ Cauc. of the northeast s° ‘you’, and forms of the 
types Su, cu, i uin the central and northeastern languages; Bsq. -antz ‘until’ ~ Abxaz 
-n3a, Ub. -onza ‘id.’ 

Several Basque morphological elements are found in the Caucasian languages: thus 
the prefix r- which served earlier in Basque in the formation of causative verbs, plays 
the same role in Abxaz. A significant number of comparisons of vocabulary has been 
made between Basque and diverse Caucasian languages. 
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This group of similarities can be explained neither by chance, nor by borrowing; it 
implies a genetic relationship. Basque, issued from Aquitanian and Vasconian, forms 
with the Caucasian languages a family which could be called Euscaro-Caucasian. 
Such is the hypothesis supported by Dumézil, Bouda, and Lafon: Dumézil 1933; 
123-49; Bouda 1949, 1951, and articles in BRSVAP since 1954; Lafon, many articles 
since 1933, esp. 1951—52, 1952, 1968. Uhlenbeck considered it, at the end of his life, 
as clearly established. Other linguists, notably Deeters, I. M. Echaide (1953), Vogt 
(1955), and Michelena (1964a) object that the resemblances between Basque and all 
the Caucasian groups, and not one or the other of them, are too weak and not numer- 
ous enough to imply a genetic relationship, even more so since the unity of the Cauca- 
sian family itself has not been unanimously accepted; according to some, the resem- 
blances and agreements which have been found between the languages of the northern 
side and those of the southern can be explained by prolonged contact, and do not 
imply a common origin. We continue, for our part, to believe that such a body of 
comparisons, so closely interwoven, can only be explained by a common tradition. 
But what has been transmitted from generation to generation since the Euskaro- 
Caucasian period was certainly not a fixed morphological system, and certain infiltra- 
tions must have occurred between diverse groups or speech communities. Moreover, 
the concepts of a Caucasian family and an Euskaro-Caucasian family, far from putting 
an end to research, ought to stimulate new studies which would serve to clarify these 
hypotheses. i 

Soviet Caucasian scholars, in particular the Georgians, attach great importance to 
the problem of the relationships between the Caucasian languages and Basque. I 
discussed this subject, in 1966, at Tbilisi, with A. Tchikobava (Lafon 1967). He is of 
the opinion that it is necessary to tackle the problem resolutely and methodically. ‘On 
sait”, he writes in an article, ‘que les grands problèmes ne peuvent être résolus en un 
tournemain; on sait aussi qu’ils ne seront jamais résolus si on ne les pose pas’. But, 
when one is faced with the problem of proving the genetic relationship between a 
language far removed geographically and a group of languages which are, moreover, 
quite varied, "il est nécessaire’, continues the Georgian linguist, ‘de fouiller leur histoire, 
de "forer" à une grande profondeur'. It is necessary for the completion of this task 
to have linguists who are specialists of both Basque and of the Caucasian languages, 
and hence the necessity of introducing Caucasian scholars, already trained or in 
training, to Basque linguistics, and vice versa. (See Lafon 1953:333.) To this end, I 
gave, in 1966, a series of lectures on the Basque language at the University of Tbilisi 
and at the Institute of Linguistics of the Academy of Sciences of the Georgian SSR. 

Comparisons have been made between Basque and the Paleosiberian languages: 
on these languages, see Dean Worth, Paleosiberian’, Current Trends in Linguistics, 
Vol. 1, pp. 345-73. Uhlenbeck has pointed out, in 1922, and then in 1925, that a 
complete ‘parallelism’ exists between the Chukchee verb and the Basque verb. In 
the two languages, the subject of an intransitive verb, like the complement of the 
object of a transitive verb, is unmarked, while the subject of a transitive verb bears a 
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marker (ergative in Basque, instrumental in Chukchee). This ‘parallelism’ is extended 
to the two languages related to Chukchee, Koryak, and Kamchadal. Bouda has com- 
pared the prefix r(a)- which serves in the formation of causative verbs in Basque and 
Abxaz, with the prefix r-, which plays the same role in Chuckchee: i/u ‘to be moved’, 
rilu ‘to move’. In addition, he has pointed out similarities in vocabulary between 
Chukchee and Basque; e.g. Chuk. välv ‘crow’, word with reduplication, resembles 
Bsq. bele (crow), bel ‘somber’ (second element of a complex), beltz ‘black’ which 
existed in Aquitanian and Vasconian, and even in Iberian. Uhlenbeck retained 
some of these correspondences and wrote in 1946: ‘Nous savons encore trop peu de 
chose sur les relations de parenté extérieure du groupe tchouktche-koriak-kamtchadale. 
Peut-étre apparaitra-t-il en fin de compte que ce groupe est une ramification du cauca- 
sique. Alors, les ressemblances du tchouktche et du basque se laisseraient insérer dans 
l'étude comparative du basque et du caucasique.' But one should be very cautious in 
establishing comparisons of languages as distant geographically from one another as 
these. 

If there exists, as I believe, a genetic relationship between the Basque language and 
the Caucasian languages, how can it be explained historically? It is unlikely that they 
belong to a large family of languages which would have extended from the Pyrenees 
to the Caucasus and which would have been submerged in large part by the advance 
of Indo-Europeans. For, according to this hypothesis, some traces of it would certain- 
ly have persisted in the vast expanse situated between the two extremes. However, 
until now, no decisive traces have been found. The hypothesis that remains is that of a 
migration coming from the Caucasus, Asia Minor, or some adjacent region. Since an 
early form of Basque was in use in the vicinity of Perpignan and Narbonne, and 
Basque-like place-names can be observed as early as antiquity in the southeast and 
south of Spain, it is legitimate to think that immigrants, founders of the two Iliberri, 
i.e. of the two Basque ‘Villeneuves’, arrived by sea. But here linguistics offers no help. 
We can only say that, according to Spanish archeologists, during the Aegean era, the 
eastern Mediterraneans exerted an influence on the Spanish Levant, and on the south- 
ern coast of the Peninsula. There is reason to hope that research of prehistoric and 
protohistoric archeology and epigraphy which is in full swing in Spain, and the 
excavations underway in France in the regions of Ensérune, Narbonne, and Perpignan 
will enable us to see these problems more clearly. But many more researchers are 
needed. 

When trying to discover or to establish a genetic relationship between Basque, 
isolated in the southwest of Europe, and other distant languages, one must proceed 
methodically, that is to say, slowly. But if, in the course of study, similarities, either 
morphological or lexical, are noticed, they should be recorded, so that future study 
can decide whether they ought to be consolidated or discarded. 
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Appendix I 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LINGUISTICS 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 


R. R. K. HARTMANN 


It is evident to most linguists that there is a great need for more information on 
personnel, projects and centres of linguistic research and teaching. This compilation is 
an attempt to summarize the scanty data available. Much of it is sketchy, incomplete 
and out-of-date, but the author hopes that however inadequate, it provides the first 
step towards a comprehensive survey of the linguistic scene in Europe. 

Full coverage (comparable, say, to that found in American directories such as 
University resources in the U.S., published by the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Washington, D.C., 1970) is impossible at this stage. In the absence of thorough 
documentation I had to rely on any bits and pieces I could gather. Several publica- 
tions contained useful data (a list of sources consulted 1s given at the end of this 
appendix). 

I was able to draw on two surveys, each carried out independently: a questionnaire 
sent to various linguistic bodies in Western Europe by Prof. W. Winter (Kiel) and 
K.H. Wagner (Stuttgart), and a form designed and distributed by me to obtain 
relevant details from individuals on the state of linguistics in their respective countries. 
Although the two compilations yielded complementary details, they did not nearly 
cover the field, and response was on the whole disappointing. 

The author hopes that readers will comment on and supplement the information 
given, so that a fuller account can be published at a later date. 

Apart from the respondents to my questionnaire I am grateful to a number of 
individuals who have helped me by filling many gaps, notably Dr. N. Denison 
(London), Mr. J. Galleymore and staff (CILT), Dr. A. Hood Roberts (CAL), Prof. G. 
Storms (Nijmegen), Prof. M. Mayrhofer (Wien), Prof. P. Hartmann (Konstanz), 
Profs. L. K. Engels (Louvain), Y.M. Chálon (Nancy) and M. Gorosch (Stockholm), 
and many of my colleagues as well as the library staff at the University of Nottingham. 
I owe special thanks to Prof. W. Winter (Kiel), Prof. E. Haugen (Harvard) and Mr. P. 
MacCarthy (Leeds) who have commented on the entire manuscript. I have freely 
drawn on the suggestions made by all these readers, but they cannot, of course, be 
blamed for any mistakes or omissions that remain. 

This compilation covers most countries of Western Europe, with the exception of 
Greece and Turkey, although it must be said at the outset that the amount and quality 
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of the material varies considerably. Thus Germany, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom are fairly well documented, while the sections on, say, France and Spain 
leave much to be desired. Sometimes the lack of information reflects the situation of 
linguistics in the particular country, sometimes it is due to insufficient reporting. 

In each of the countries covered I have summarized linguistic activities at institu- 
tions of higher learning and listed major organizations, professional societies and 
research bodies. In the case of important establishments, I have given the name of the 
person in charge, where this was known to me. In many cases I have included in- 
formation on journals edited by organizations or university staff. In the first section 
(numbers 1 to 15), I have mentioned international associations which draw many of 
their members or affiliated societies from among language specialists in Europe. 

The following general picture emerges: typically, the European linguist is university- 
based. The post-Saussurean generation (L. Hjelmslev, A.W. de Groot, J.R. Firth) 
has been succeeded by men like H.J. Seiler, J. Lyons, B. Pottier and R. Titone, who 
in turn are training a new brand of ‘general’ and ‘applied’ linguists. These scholars are 
usually attached to a department of Indo-European Philology and/or General 
Linguistics, are interested in the historical, theoretical or descriptive study of language 
and financed through government funds. They usually belong to an international or 
national professional association such as the SLE (-3). 

Certain trends may be discerned in most countries of Western Europe. Firstly, 
there is a gradual numerical increase in the number of persons fully devoted to the 
scientific study of language. Secondly, students of individual languages, notably Eng- 
lish, are becoming aware of the relevance of linguistics to their fields. Thirdly, there is 
a widening interest in the application of linguistic knowledge to practical problems 
such as language teaching. Fourthly, barriers between linguistics and other subjects are 
being broken down in favour of interdisciplinary research. Fifthly, universities and 
similar institutions are setting up centres for intensive language learning and applied 
linguistic investigation. Finally, such activities find increasing sponsorship by public 
and private funds. 


INTERNATIONAL BODIES 


(1) There is no truly international agency to promote linguistic activities in all 
sectors, although several attempts to integrate diverse organizations have recently 
gathered momentum, e.g. in the field of language teaching. Two intergovernmental 
institutions, the COUNCIL OF EUROPE and UNESCO, have sponsored a few projects, 
meetings and organizations (— 2, 9, 13 & 14). 

(2) The only representative grouping of linguists the world over is the PERMANENT 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF LINGUISTS (CIPL). Founded in 1928, it consists of a 
General Assembly of representatives elected by linguistic organizations in the coun- 
tries wishing to be represented and an Executive Committee (Bureau) elected by the 
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General Assembly to carry out the business of CIPL — which includes editing and 
publishing the annual Linguistic Bibliography and glossaries of terms used by different 
linguistic schools, and organizing meetings (11th International Congress of Linguists 
at Bologna 1972, cf. PICL). c/o Christine Mohrmann, Sint-Annastraat 40, Nijmegen, 
NL. 

(3) The SOCIETAS LINGUISTICA EUROPAEA (SLE), f. 1966 to provide a common forum 
for linguists from the whole of Europe and elsewhere, has developed into a very active 
organization, with annual meetings (5th at Leiden 1971) and its own journal Folia 
Linguistica. 650 members. c/o W. Winter, Univ. Kiel, D. 

(4) Historical-comparative linguists rally round the INDOGERMANISCHE GESELL- 
SCHAFT, f. 1913 and re-established 1954, with 200 members, general meetings (4th at 
Bern 1969), special colloquia (e.g. on methodology at Kóln 1971), and a journal 
Kratylos. clo M. Mayrhofer, Univ. Wien, A. 

(8) Distinguished phoneticians from all over the world (750 members) belong to 
the INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION (IPA), f. 1886 to promote an international 
phonetic alphabet and the study of phonetics. Periodical MPhon to be re-styled as 
Journal of the IPA. c/o A.C. Gimson, Univ. College, London, UK. 

A PERMANENT COMMITTEE organizes the International Congresses of Phonetic 
Sciences (7th at Montréal 1971, cf. PICPS). Recently plans have been put forward for 
the creation of an INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHONOLOGISTS: c/o J. Vachek, Univ. 
Praha, CSSR. 

(5a) The INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF DIALECTOLOGISTS, f. 1965 to organize 
international congresses of dialectologists and to establish and maintain contact 
between specialists (3rd congress at Copenhagen and Lund 1971), publ. Orbis. c/o 
A.J. Windekens, Leuven, B. 

(6) The INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF EXPERIMENTAL PHONOLOGY was f. 1955 to 
promote the study of voice physiology. c/o B. Vallancien, 16 rue Spontini, Paris 16, F. 

(7) The INTERNATIONAL ÁSSOCIATION OF LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS (IALP), 
f. 1924, promotes research into hearing, voice and language through 32 affiliated 
organizations in speech therapy and through international meetings (14th Congress at 
Buenos Aires 1971). Journal Folia Phoniatrica. c/o J. Perelló, Provenza 319, Barcelona 
9, E. 

(8) The INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION (IRA), f. 1955, promotes the study 
of reading processes and sponsors international congresses (2nd at København 
1968). Journal of Reading. c/o R.C. Staiger, Six Tyre Ave., Newark, Del., USA. 

(9) Language teachers’ associations joined in 1909 to form the INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS (FIPLV), which is sponsored by 
UNESCO to encourage the teaching of foreign languages. 11th Congress at Saarbriicken 
1972; journal Contact. c/o Z. Konstantinović, Univ. Beograd, YU. 

(10) The INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRANSLATORS (FIT) promotes the study 
of translation through international congresses (6th at Stuttgart 1970) and its journal 
Babel. c/o 185 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 16, F. 
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(11) Work on machine translation has led to the creation of the ASSOCIATION FOR 
COMPUTATIONAL LINGUISTICS (ACL) and journals like Language & Automation (c/o 
A. Hood Roberts, CAL), and the international conferences on computational linguis- 
tics (3rd ‘CoLING’ at Sänga-Säby near Stockholm 1969), organized by the INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR COMPUTATIONAL LINGUISTICS, c/o H. Karlgren, Fack, 
Stockholm, S. 

(12) The INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SEMIOTIC STUDIES (IASS), f. 1969, pro- 
motes the study of signs in relation to communication. Journal Semiotica. c/o CECMAS, 
10 Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris 6, F. 

(13) The INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF ONOMASTIC SCIENCES (ICOS), f. 1949, 
encourages research into names through international meetings (10th Congress at 
Wien 1969) and a documentation service. Over 70 members in nearly 50 countries. 
Periodical Onoma. c/o International Centre of Onomastics, Blijde-Inkomststraat 5, 
Louvain, B. 

(13a) Linguistic and pedagogical aspects of language teaching are studied by mem- 
bers of the ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE POUR LA RECHERCHE ET LA DIFFUSION DES 
MÉTHODES AUDIO-VISUELLES ET STRUCTURO-GLOBALES (AIMAV) which publishes 
Études Linguistiques. Boulevard de l'Empereur 4, Bruxelles, B. 

(14) Most of the above fields are represented in the INTERNATIONAL ÁSSOCIATION OF 
APPLIED LINGUISTICS (AILA), f. 1964 to promote the study of the linguistic aspects of 
language teaching, automatic language processing and allied fields, which has sparked 
off the establishment of several national associations of applied linguistics (— below 
under individual countries) and the organization of international congresses (3rd at 
Kobenhavn 1972). Publ. AILA Bulletin. c/o M. Gorosch, Skiljevagen 32, Danderyd, S. 

(15) Little information is available on various international associations whose aim 
is the study of a particular language or language family. Examples: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ORIENTALISTS (UIO), f. 1951, 26 member countries, 28th Int. 
Congress at Canberra 1971. c/o H. Franke, Univ. München, D. 

SOCIETAS URALO-ALTAICA, f. 1952, 223 individual members, international symposium 
at Hamburg 1968, publ. Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher. c/o W.Veenker, Univ. 
Hamburg, D. 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ALTAISTIC CONFERENCE (PIAC) (12th meeting at Stras- 
bourg 1970), publ. Acta Orientalia. c/o Denis Sinor, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., USA. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SLAVONIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, Int. 
Congress of Slavists at Praha 1968. c/o N.A. Nilsson, Näsby Park, S. 

INTERNATIONALE VEREINIGUNG FÜR GERMANISCHE LITERATUR- UND SPRACHWISSEN- 
SCHAFT, c/o V. Lange, Princeton Univ., USA. 

INTERNATIONALES DEUTSCHLEHRERVERBAND (IDV), f. 1969, 500 members, 3rd meeting 
Salzburg 1971, affiliated to FIPLV (9). c/o E. Bork, Torkel Badens Vej 10, 
Hellerup, DK. 

SOCIÉTÉ DE LINGUISTIQUE ROMANE, publ. Revue de Linguistique Romane, 13th Inter- 
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national Congress at Québec 1971. c/o P. Gardette, 25 rue du Plat, Lyon 2, F. 

CONGRESS OF ARAB AND ISLAMIC STuDIES, f. 1962, 3rd Congress at Ravello 1966. c/o 
F. M. Pareja, Univ. Madrid, E. 

INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE (IAI), f. 1926, 2,300 members, conference 
Nairobi 1967, publ. AfrAb and Africa. c/o St. Dunstan's Chambers, 10-11 
Fetter Lane, London EC4, UK. 

INTERNATIONAL ÁSSOCIATION FOR LATIN EPIGRAPHY (AIEL), f. 1963, publ. Bulletin 
c/o P. Wuilleaumier, Sorbonne, Paris, F. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE SOCIETIES OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, f. 1948 to 
promote the study of ancient Greece and Rome, 5th Int. Congress at Bonn 1969. 
c/o Mlle J. Ernst, 11 Avenue René Coty, Paris 14, F. 

ASOCIACIÓN EUROPEA DE PROFESORES DE ESPANOL, c/o D. Poyan, Univ. Madrid, E. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS OF ENGLISH, f. 1951, 450 
members, 7th Congress at Dublin 1968. c/o P. Butter, Univ. Glasgow, UK. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
(IATEFL), f. 1967 as an affiliate to FIPLV (—9), holds annual conferences (4th at 
London 1971) and publ. a Newsletter and English Language Teaching. c/o W.R. 

Lee, 16 Alexandra Gardens, Hounslow, Middlesex, UK. 

FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE FRANCAIS, f. 1969, affiliated to 
FIPLV (9), publ. Bulletin, 36 affiliated national societies, c/o 1 Ave L. Journault, 
Sévres, F. 

ASSOCIAZIONE INTERNAZIONALE PER GLI STUDI DI LINGUA E LETTERATURA ITALIANE, 
c/o V. Branca, Univ. Padova, I. 

INTERNATIONAL ÁSSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RUSSIAN, f. 1967, c/o Prof. Kostomarov, 
Univ. Moscow, USSR. 

Some of these organizations are affiliated with the INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 

FOR MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES (FILL M), f. 1928 to promote contacts in 

modern literary history. c/o S. C. Aston, Catharine's College, Cambridge, UK. 


AUSTRIA 


Linguistic scholarship in Austria is concentrated in the universities, where it is usually 
linked with Indo-European comparative philology. Chairs in Indo-European (and 
General) Linguistics are to be found at Wien (M. Mayrhofer, W. Dressler), Graz, 
Innsbruck (W. Meid) and Salzburg (O. Haas); certain other departments of Buropean 
and Oriental languages, e.g. German (J. Erben, Innsbruck), as well as the three inter- 
preters' institutes, also show an interest in linguistics. 

(16) Support for linguistic activities from government and other sources is limited, 
and there is little research done outside the universities. One of the few bodies which 
has a research tradition of its own in linguistic matters is the “Wörterbuchkanzlei’ of 
the Austrian AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, f. 1912, publ. AlmÖAW. c/o E. Kranz- 
mayer, Liebiggasse 5, Wien 1. 
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(17) The scientific study of language is the aim of the WIENER SPRACHGESELLSCHAFT, 
f. 1947 to hold regular meetings of its 330 members; publ. Die Sprache, c/o Institut 
fiir Allgemeine und Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft, Univ. Wien. Applied 
linguistics is promoted by the ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT FUR ANGEWANDTE LINGUISTIK, 
c/o Prof. E. Weis, Hochschule fiir Welthandel, Wien 19. 

(18) The ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT DER ALTPHILOLOGEN ÖSTERREICHS, f. 1921, has 
over 900 members who discuss Classical philology. c/o H. Malicsek, Ungargasse 39, 
Wien 3. The GESELLSCHAFT FÜR KLASSISCHE PHILOLOGIE, f. 1958 at Innsbruck, with 
200 members, and a journal Acta philologica Aenipotana, has similar aims. c/o 
W. Schwarzer, Univ. Innsbruck. 

(19) The VERBAND DER OSTERREICHISCHEN NEUPHILOLOGEN, affiliated to FIPLV 
(—9), represents c. 600 modern language teachers. Publ. quarterly Moderne Sprachen. 
c/o Universitátsstrasse 11, Wien 1. 

(20) Among other language societies, the OSTERREICHISCHE ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT 
FÜR DIE KUNDE DES SLAWENTUMS UND OSTEUROPAS, f. 1951, c/o G. Wytrzens, Liebig- 
gasse 5, Wien 1, deserves mention for its interest in Slav peoples and languages. The 
study of non-Indo-European languages and cultures is the aim of the ORIENTALISCHE 
GESELLSCHAFT, f. 1952, c/o H. W. Duda, Univ. Wien. 


BELGIUM 


University activities in general and applied linguistics are being intensified in Belgium 
(cf. the collection of papers ed. by Y. Lebrun under the title Linguistic research in 
Belgium, Wetteren, Universa, 1966). Bruxelles is well-known for General Linguistics 
and Phonetics (M. Leroy, M. Wajskop), several European, African and Oriental 
languages, as well as a Neurolinguistic Research Unit. At Leuven/Louvain there are 
departments of Applied Linguistics (L. K. Engels, ed. journal /TL), Onomastics (>13), 
Dialectology (publ. Orbis and LB, —5a) and many European and non-European 
languages. At Mons the emphasis is on applied linguistic research (R. Renard, ed. 
Revue de Phonétique Appliquée), interpreter training and interdisciplinary studies. 
Indo-European Linguistics is taught at Gent (W. Couvreur) and Liége Universities 
which also specialize in a number of Classical and Modern European and non- 
European languages. The Institut des Hautes Études (Brussel) also teaches Linguistics 
and a number of Belgian institutions of higher learning have facilities for the study of 
modern languages (‘Service de Langues Vivantes’ at Liége, Interpreters Institute at 
Brussel and Antwerp) or language disorders (Liége). 

(21) Bilingualism in Belgium promotes language study, and both the KONINKLUKE 
VLAAMSE ACADEMIE, f. 1886, and the ACADEMIE ROYALE, f. 1920, support documenta- 
tion and research facilities in the Flemish and French languages, respectively. The 
former is at Koningstraat 18, Gent, the latter at 1 rue Ducale, Bruxelles. 

(22) The CERCLE BELGE DE LINGUISTIQUE / BELGISCHE KRING VOOR LINGUISTIEK 
(CBL), f. 1936 and re-established 1959, promotes the scientific study of linguistics and 
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related facts. Its 100 members meet twice a year. c/o Y. Lebrun, Univ. Bruxelles. 

(23) The VLAAMSE PHILOLOGEN-CONGRES shares some facilities with its Dutch sister 
organization (~ 69) in providing contacts between university linguists and language 
teachers. 27th at Bruxelles 1969. c/o J. van Haver, Saint Bavo Ave. 7, Zellik. 

(24) The ASSOCIATION DES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUES VIVANTES / VERENIGING VAN 
LERAREN IN LEVENDE TALEN (APLV/VLLTB) at 1 Rue des Phlox, Bruxelles 17, 
promotes foreign language teaching in schools. It is affiliated to FIPLV (—9), has 450 
members and publishes RLaV. 

(25) The ASSOCIATION BELGE DE LINGUISTIQUE APPLIQUÉE/BELGISCHE VERENIGING 
VOOR TOEGEPASTE LINGUISTIEK (ABLA/BVTL) is affiliated to ATLA (14) to promote 
linguistic applications. c/o M. Nieuwborg, Oodebaan 299, Korbeek-Lo. 

(26) Among the societies whose aim is the study of a language or language family 
are the SOCIETE D’ETUDES LATINES DE BRUXELLES, f. 1937 with 500 members, publ. 
Latomus, at 60 rue Colonel Chaltin, Brussel 18, and the SOCIETE DE LANGUE ET DE 
LITTÉRATURE WALLONNES, f. 1856 with a Bulletin, c/o L. Warnant, Univ. Liege. 

(27) Belgium is the seat of many international organizations, requiring the services 
of translators and interpreters, who have established the CHAMBRE BELGE DES TRADUC- 
TEURS, INTERPRETES ET PHILOLOGUES and the ACADÉMIE DE PHILOLOGIE DE L'EUROPE, 
both at Brussel. 


DENMARK 


Danish linguistics is justly proud of its great tradition (R. Rask, O.Jespersen, L. 
Hjelmslev), (cf. H. Spang-Hanssen, “Glossematics” in C. Mohrmann et al. (eds.), 
Trends in European and American linguistics 1930-1960, Utrecht-Antwerp, Spectrum, 
1961, pp. 128-164), but it does not stand still. The many linguistic periodicals docu- 
ment research in comparative, general and applied linguistics, e.g. at Kobenhavn 
University — which has departments of Linguistics, Phonetics (E. Fischer-Jørgensen) 
and Dialectology (P. Andersen), as well as the famous “Linguistic Circle’ which pub- 
lishes AL and BCLC — and a number of special language institutes teaching European 
(especially Scandinavian) and East Asian languages. Other centres are at Arhus 
(comparative linguistics, J. Holt, and many European languages), Odense, the Koben- 
havn Handelshgjskolen and the adult education movement. 

(28) Specialists in general linguistics meet through the LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF 
COPENHAGEN, the SOCIETY FOR SCANDINAVIAN PHILOLOGY, c/o Nørregade, København, 
or one or more of the following societies: 

(29) DET DANSKE SPROG- OG LITTERATURSELSKAB, f. 1911, at Frederiksholms 
Kanal 18A, København, and DET FILOLOGISK-HISTORISKE SAMFUND, f. 1854, with 410 
members and the Studier fra Sprog- og Oldtidsforskning, c/o E. Spang-Hanssen, 
Banevej 11, Charlottenlund near København, both promote the study of language 
and literature. 

(30) The ASSOCIATION DANOISE DE LINGUISTIQUE APPLIQUEE, affiliated to the regional 
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ASCLA (Scandinavian Applied Linguistics Association) and the international AILA 
(>14), promotes applied linguistic research in Denmark. c/o J. Qvistgaard, Han- 
delshøjskolen, København. 

(31) No details are available of societies promoting the study of particular lan- 
guages, except DE FEM SPROGLAERER-FORENINGER, affiliated to FIPLV (—9), with 
1600 members and its Meddelelser for teachers of English, Russian, French, Spanish, 
and German, c/o W. Jespersen, Holmestien 3, Vanløse-København, and the SCAN- 
DINAVIAN INSTITUTE FOR ÅSIAN STUDIES. 


FINLAND 


Finnish linguistic activities are documented at institutions of higher learning and 
through the societies. At Helsinki University, general/comparative linguistics and 
phonetics are represented (A.A. Sovijärvi). Finnish and Finno-Ugric Linguistics are 
taught as well as some Classical, European and Oriental languages. Turku University 
has a Phonetics Department (K.K. Wiik). There is some psycholinguistic research (at 
Helsinki and Jyväskylä) and most institutions of higher learning have facilities for 
studying Modern European languages. 

(32) The KOTIKIELEN SEURA, f. 1876, promotes the study of Finnish philology. It has 
120 members and issues a journal Virittåjå. c/o T. K. Itkonen, Univ. Helsinki. 

(33) Finnish language and folklore studies are the aim of the SUOMEN KIELEN 
SEURA, f. 1929, with a yearbook Sananjalka and 100 members. c/o O. Ikola, Univ. 
Turku. 

(34) The SUOMALAIS-UGRILAINEN SEURA encourages Finno-Ugric studies through 
publications (JSFOu and MSFOu) and monthly meetings. F. 1883, it now has 500 
members. c/o M. Korhonen, Snellmaninkatu 9, Helsinki 17. 

(35) The KLASSILLIS-FILOLOGINEN YHDISTYS promotes the study of classical lan- 
guages and antiquity. F. 1882, publ. Acta Philologica Fennica, 70 members. c/o 
H. Zilliacus, Univ. Helsinki. 

(36) The UUSFILOLOGINEN YHDISTYS, f. 1887 to encourage the study of modern 
languages in schools, has over 840 members, regular meetings, and a journal Neu- 
philologische Mitteilungen. c/o E. Ohmann, Porthania, Univ. Helsinki. Another 
modern languages association is the SUOMEN UUSIEN KIELTEN OPETTAJIEN LIITTO, 
affiliated to FIPLV (9), with 2000 members and a quarterly SUKOL. c/o Vuori- 
miehenkatu 31 B 52, Helsinki 14. The SUOMEN ENGLANNINKIELEN OPETTAJIEN 
YHDISTYS, f. 1938, represents 1200 teachers of English. c/o Kapteeninkatu 9 D, 
Helsinki. 

(37) Affiliated to AILA (—14) is the ASSOCIATION FINLANDAISE DE LINGUISTIQUE 
APPLIQUEE, c/o A. Hakvlinen, Tarkkampvjankatu 10A/21, Helsinki 15. 

(38) The SUOMEN ITAMAINEN SEURA, f. 1917, with 200 members, promotes the study 
of Oriental languages. Publ. SO. c/o J.T. Aro, Univ. Helsinki. 
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(38a) FOLKMÅLSKOMMISJONEN, f. 1927, maintains archives at the University of 
Helsinki for the study of Swedish dialects in Finland. 


FRANCE 


The French tradition in linguistic scholarship is widely known. (Cf. A. Sommerfelt, 
“The French School of linguistics” in C. Mohrmann et al. (eds.), Trends in European 
and American linguistics 1930-1960, Utrecht-Antwerp, Spectrum, 1961, pp. 283-293.) 
Research and teaching are promoted through public bodies and private associations, 
centred in the universities and documented in numerous periodical publications. 

Most of the bigger universities have chairs in linguistics: Paris (A. Martinet, ed. 
Linguistique) also has a Phonetics Department as well as a most impressive range of 
language studies, some taught by specialists in general and/or applied linguistics: 
English (A. Culioli), Spanish (B. Pottier), French (G. Gougenbeim), etc., many with 
separate Institutes and study/research/documentation facilities. There is also some 
research in speech pathology (H. Hécaen). The Collége de France in Paris is famous 
for Comparative Grammar as well as semiological and anthropological activities. The 
École Normale Supérieure de St. Cloud promotes the study of French (Frangais 
Fondamental, CREDIF) and the École Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes 
(publ. RENLO) and the École Supérieure d'Interprétes et de Traducteurs cater for 
modern European and non-European languages. 

Linguistics and Phonetics are also taught at Aix-en-Provence-Marseilles (G. 
Leboucher-Mounin, G. Faure), Grenoble (R. Gsell), Bordeaux (H. Fournier), Stras- 
bourg (E. Laroche, P. Simon), Montpellier (X. Mignot), etc. Centres of Applied Lin- 
guistic studies are at Lille, Nancy, Besançon (publ. ELA), etc. Several universities are 
well-known for the study of French and/or French for Foreign Students, e.g. Paris, 
Aix-en-Provence, Besangon, Strasbourg, Dijon, Orléans-Tour, etc., some specialize in 
particular languages, e.g. Basque at Bordeaux (R. Lafon), Celtic at Rennes (Gagne- 
pain), Classica at Nice, Poitiers, Caen, etc., African and Slavonic languages at Áix- en- 
Provence, some promote interdisciplinary contact in the fields of psycholinguistics, 
speech therapy, computational linguistics, e.g. at Grenoble, Lyon, Poitiers, Caen, 
Nancy, and Paris. 

(39) The emphasis has shifted in the last few decades from passive recognition of 
individual research by such agencies as the ACADEMIE FRANCAISE to government 
sponsored projects, particularly 1n linguistic studies applied to the French language. 
The most comprehensive institution of this kind is the CENTRE NATIONALE DE LA 
RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE (CNRS), f. 1939 with several sections and a documentation 
centre to coordinate research activities (cf. FM), either through direct grants, e.g. to 
the Commission des Atlas Linguistiques (M. Lejeune), the Inventaire Général de la 
Langue Frangaise (F. Lecoy) and the Institut de Recherches et d'Histoire des Textes 
(J. Glenisson), or through subsidies to such projects as the Centre de Recherches du 
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Trésor de la Langue Francaise at Nancy and the Centre d’Etudes du Francais Con- 
temporain at Besancon University. 15 Quai Anatole France, Paris 7. 

Other government financed bodies are the Centre de Recherches et d’Etudes pour la 
Diffusion du Francais (CREDIF), the Bureau pour l'Enseignement de la Langue et de 
la Civilisation Frangaises à l'Étranger (BELC, publ. FdaM) which cooperates on the 
abstracting journal LLBA, the International Centre for Pedagogical Studies at Sévres, 
and the Bureau d'Études et de Recherches ou Sciences Humaines Appliquées 
(BERSHA) at Paris. 

(40) The SOCIETE DE LINGUISTIQUE DE PARIS, f. 1864, has 750 members and publishes 
BSL and MSL. c/o J. Perrot, École des Hautes Études, Sorbonne, Paris. 

(41) In the field of applied linguistics specialized societies exist for the study of (a) 
teaching methods, the ASSOCIATION DE PEDAGOGIE CYBERNETIQUE (journal CPC), (b) 
machine translation and computer linguistics, the ASSOCIATION POUR LE DEVELOPPE- 
MENT DE LA TRADUCTION AUTOMATIQUE ET DE LA LINGUISTIQUE APPLIQUEE (ATALA), 
journal TA Informations, and the ASSOCIATION POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT DE LA 
LINGUISTIQUE QUANTITATIVE which sponsors seminars and publ. Documents, c/o 
Centre de Linguistique Quantitative, Univ. Paris, and (c) language teaching and allied 
fields, the ASSOCIATION FRANÇAISE DE LINGUISTIQUE APPLIQUÉE (AFLA), f. 1966 as an 
affiliate of AILA (>14), 250 members. c/o F. Debyser, BELC, 9 Rue Lhomond, Paris 5. 

(42) The ASSOCIATION DES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUES VIVANTES DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT 
PUBLIC (APLV), f. 1902 for the promotion of modern language teaching in schools, 
has over 5000 members. Affiliated to FIPLV (—9), publ. Les Langues Modernes. c/o 
Institut Pédagogique National, 29 Rue d'Ulm, Paris 5. 

(43) Classical philology is represented in the SOCIÉTÉ DES ÉTUDES LATINES, f. 1923, 
publ. Revue des Études Latines. c/o M. Durry, 47 Rue des Ecoles, Paris 5. 

(44) Romance studies are promoted by the SOCIETE DE LINGUISTIQUE ROMANE 
(— 15 above) and the SOCIÉTÉ POUR L’ ETUDE DE LANGUES ROMANES at Montpellier. 

(45) The Groupe LINGUISTIQUE D’ETUDES CHAMITO-SEMITIQUE, f. 1931 to en- 
courage the comparative study of Hamito-Semitic languages, has 200 members and 
publishes the GLECS. c/o D. Cohen, École Pratique des Hautes Études, Sorbonne, 
Paris. 

(46) Among the many associations which specialize in the study of one or more 
languages, the following deserve mention: SOCIÉTÉ DES ETUDES GERMANIQUES, publ. 
EGerm, 4-6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris 5; SOCIETE DES AFRICANISTES, c/o Musée de 
l'Homme, Place du Trocadéro, Paris 16; SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 3 Rue Mazarin, Paris 6. 


GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 


Linguistic studies in Germany have traditionally been concentrated at the universities 
where recently the monopoly of comparative Indo-European philology has been 
challenged. (A survey of linguistic research in Germany can be found in an appendix 
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to G.C. Lepschy, Die strukturale Sprachwissenschaft, Miinchen, Nymphenburger 
Verlagshandlung, 1969, entitled “Die strukturale Sprachwissenschaft in Deutschland”, 
by H. Stammerjohann, pp. 160-182. Computational linguistics in Germany is docu- 
mented in I. Zint, “Über den gegenwärtigen Stand der automatischen Sprachbearbei- 
tung", BLI Heft 12, 1967, pp. 36-55.) 

Linguistics is represented in departments of comparative and/or general linguistics, 
phonetics, German, English and other 'Philologien', at interpreters' institutes and 
language centres, most recently also at some Colleges of Education. Special chairs for 
General Linguistics are found at Kóln (H. Seiler), Hamburg (E. Oksaar), and at the 
new universities of Konstanz (P. Hartmann, ed. Folio Linguistica, co-editor Lin- 
guistische Berichte), Regensburg (H. E. Brekle), and Stuttgart (K. Baumgärtner, co- 
editor, Linguistische Reihe and BLI); several holders of Chairs in Indo-European are 
quite active in the field of General Linguistics: J. Knobloch (Bonn), K. Heger (Heidel- 
berg), H. Hartmann (Hamburg), W.P. Schmid, (Góttingen; ed. Indogermanische 
Forschungen), O. Szémerenyi (Freiburg), W. Winter (Kiel; ed. Janua Linguarum, 
Series critica); in most other universities the interest of Indo-Europeanists continues to 
be concentrated on comparative linguistics, e.g. Kóln, Tübingen, Münster, Frankfurt, 
München etc. At many universities linguistic studies are also represented in depart- 
ments of German; examples are Heidelberg (P. von Polenz), Marburg (L. E. Schmitt 
of the ‘Forschungsinstitut für deutsche Sprache’, >54, and the Zeitschrift für Dialek- 
tologie und Linguistik), Münster (cooperation with the ‘Deutsches Spracharchiv’, 
53), TH Aachen (H. Glinz), TU Berlin (H. Schnelle), Freiburg (H. Steger), Saar- 
brücken (H. Eggers, computer-aided syntactic analysis), Bonn (H. Moser, ed. ZDPh) 
and München (W. Betz). 

Departments of Phonetics, Communication and ‘Sprechkunde’ are at Bonn (G. 
Ungeheuer, ed. Phonetica), Kóln (G. Heike), Hamburg (S. Smith), Frankfurt, Frei- 
burg, Heidelberg and München, language laboratories and centres of applied linguis- 
tic research are situated at Góttingen, Bonn, Bochum, Erlangen-Nürnberg, Stuttgart, 
Regensburg, Tübingen, Konstanz, Trier, and Freiburg. 

Sometimes linguistics is coupled with the study of particular languages, e.g. 
Romance philology at Tübingen (E. Coseriu) and Bielefeld (H. Weinrich), English at 
Freiburg (H. Pilch; ed. Phonetica) and Stuttgart (G. Nickel; co-ed. IRAL), African 
languages at Hamburg (publ. AuÜ), Oriental languages at Köln, Bonn, Marburg, etc. 

German linguists communicate through the SOCIETAS LINGUISTICA EUROPAEA (3), 
the INDOGERMANISCHE GESELLSCHAFT (— 4), through specialized journals or by taking 
part at colloquia such as the INTERNATIONALER ARBEITSKREIS SONNENBERG (15th 
meeting on language teaching 1971; Bankplatz 8, Postfach 460, Braunschweig), the 
LINGUISTISCHE SOMMERKURSE (c/o W. Winter, Univ. Kiel), and the LINGUISTISCHE 
KOLLOQUIEN (Sth on Generative Grammar 1970; c/o D. Wunderlich, TU Berlin). 

(47) The DEUTSCHE FORSCHUNGSGEMEINSCHAFT (DFG) coordinates and subsidizes 
research sponsored by Federal funds. Founded in 1920 and re-established in 1949, it 
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has done much in the linguistic field for journals and documentation projects, and in 
1969 started a ‘Schwerpunktprogramm Linguistik’. Publ. Mitteilungen, c/o Kennedy- 
allee 40, Bad Godesberg. 

(48) More specifically, there is the STUDIENGEMEINSCHAFT DEUTSCHER LINGUISTEN 
(SDL), f. 1957 with 80 members, which promotes lexicography and other applied 
linguistic studies (Acta et Studia, c/o Dorotheenstrasse 64, Bonn), and the GESELL- 
SCHAFT FÜR ANGEWANDTE LINGUISTIK (GAL), f. 1968 as an affiliate of AILA (>14), 
Which encourages applied linguistic research in Germany. 3rd annual meeting at 
Stuttgart 1971, special commissions for teaching methods and technology, translation, 
psycholinguistics, etc. c/o G. Nickel, Univ. Stuttgart. 

(49) One important application of linguistic knowledge is in the field of translation, 
in which the BUNDESVERBAND DER DOLMETSCHER UND UBERSETZER (BDU) (c/o 
Blaulstrasse 1, Germersheim, with Mitteilungsblatt and LES) and the BUNDES- 
SPRACHENAMT (Federal Language Service, at Hürth bei Kóln, journal Sprachmittler) 
have been active for some time. The interpreters' schools, most associated with univer- 
sities, deserve mention here: Saarbrücken (W. Wilss), Heidelberg, Mainz-Germers- 
heim, München. 

(50) Two organizations, both affiliated to the INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS (IALP) (— 7), cater for the study of speech correction 
and the medical/phonetic aspects of speech: ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT FÜR SPRACH- 
HEILPADAGOGIK IN DEUTSCHLAND, f. 1927 with over 500 members, Karolinenstrasse 
35, Hamburg, and the DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FÜR SPRACH- UND STIMMHEILKUNDE, 
f. 1925 with over 200 members, at Deutschhausstrasse 3, Marburg/Lahn. 

(51) Academies have always cooperated with universities in promoting dictionary 
and dialect work. Such academies are situated in München, Góttingen, Mainz and 
Heidelberg. German studies are also served by the following seven bodies: 

(52) INSTITUT FÜR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE (IdS), f. 1964 with a ‘Kuratorium’ of 20 and 
a “Wissenschaftlicher Rat’ of 80, promotes documentation of and research into Ger- 
man grammar and lexis, particularly of the contemporary language. It also has 
branch offices at the Universities of Bonn, Freiburg and Innsbruck, organizes annual 
meetings and special courses, and publ. the series Sprache der Gegenwart, Heutiges 
Deutsch, as well as Forschungsberichte. c/o Friedrichsplatz 12, Mannheim. 

(53) The DEUTSCHES SPRACHARCHIV, under the direction of E. Zwirner, has done 
research into regional varieties of German. Research facilities are at Steinweg 34a, 
Braunschweig, tape archives at Studtstrasse 39, Miinster. Staff members contribute to 
Monumenta Germaniae Acustica and the journal Phonetica. 

(54) The FoRSCHUNGSINSTITUT FUR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE / DEUTSCHER SPRACHATLAS 
(DSA), f. 1876 to investigate regional and social dialects of German, is now part of 
Marburg University. 

(55) The GOETHE-INSTITUT ZUR PFLEGE DEUTSCHER SPRACHE UND KULTUR IM 
AUSLAND, f. 1932 to promote the teaching of German to speakers of other languages, 
has branches all over the world; their aim is the improvement of German teaching at 
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all levels. It has contacts with the INSTITUT FÜR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE (>52) and AILA 
(>14), and publishes a periodical Zielsprache Deutsch. c/o Lenbachplatz 3, München 2. 

(56) The GESELLSCHAFT FUR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE, f. 1885 and re-established 1947, 
now has several regional branches and 1400 members, who discuss the study and use 
of the German language. Journal Muttersprache. c/o Taunusstrasse 11, Wiesbaden. 

(57) The DEUTSCHER GERMANISTENVERBAND, f. 1912, provides a forum for teachers 
of German at school and university levels. Mitteilungen, c/o R. Heuss, Altkónig- 
strasse 2, Königstein/Taunus. 

(58) The ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER NEUPHILOLOGEN-VERBAND (ADNV), f. 1947 
and affiliated to FIPLV (—9), serves c. 3800 language teachers through regional 
branches, national meetings (Deutscher Neuphilologentag Münster 1970) and the 
Neusprachliche Mitteilungen. Brentanostrasse 49, Berlin 41. 

(89) There are also associations of teachers of English, French, Russian, etc., each 
with their own executive bodies and annual meetings. Several international societies 
are concerned with individual or groups of languages (>15). 

(60) Other bodies with marginal interests in linguistics are thefDEUTSCHE GESELL- 
SCHAFT FÜR NAMENFORSCHUNG (publ. Beiträge zur Namenforschung), the PADA- 
GOGISCHES ZENTRUM (c/o K. Ingenkamp, Berlinerstrasse 40, Berlin 31), concerned 
mainly with testing, the PADAGOGISCHE ARBEITSSTELLE of the German Volkshoch- 
schulverband (Englisch an Volishochschulen, München), and the INFORMATIONSZEN- 
TRUM FÜR FREMDSPRACHENFORSCHUNG (IFS) at Liebigstrasse 37, Marburg. 


ICELAND 


Linguistic studies in Iceland deal almost entirely with Icelandic and are concentrated 
at the University of Iceland at Reykjavik. There are two professorships of Icelandic 
Linguistics (H. Halldórsson, H. Benediktsson) and an Institute for an Icelandic 
dictionary (J. Benediktsson). The University publishes a series of monographs in- 
cluding works on Icelandic linguistics entitled Studia Islandica; for some years (1959— 
1965) a journal was published entitled Lingua Islandica, sponsored by the Society for 
Icelandic Learning/FELAG ÍSLENZKRA FREÖA. General linguistics is taught by H. 
Benediktsson, who organized an international conference on Nordic and General 
Linguistics at Reykjavik in the summer of 1969. 


IRELAND 


Linguistic studies in Ireland reflect the political situation. (Northern Ireland is briefly 
mentioned under — UNITED KINGDOM. In EIRE, the description and learning of 
the national language has stimulated applied linguistic research. (One of the volumes 
published by the Council for Cultural Cooperation of the Council of Europe (Stras- 
bourg 1967) sketches the situation of Modern languages in Great Britain and Ireland.) 
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Most other activities centre around university departments of Irish (and other 
Celtic languages, cf. Celtica, Dublin), Classical and Modern European languages, 
and a small number of other languages such as Hebrew, taught at the University 
of Dublin and the National University of Ireland (Dublin, Cork and Galway). 
There is a separate School of Celtic Studies at the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies. Research on bilingualism and testing is carried out at St. Patrick's College, 
Dublin (J. Macnamara). 

(61) Linguistics 1s a young discipline in Eire. One of the driving forces is Father 
C.L. O’Huallachain who heads AN TEANGLANN (Irish Linguistic Institute), f. 1967 
to promote foreign language teaching and the analysis of spoken Irish, with a staff 
of three responsible to the Minister for Education, at Rinn Mhic Gormain, Co. Na Mi. 

(62) The CONRADH NA GAEILGE, f. 1893 for the encouragement of Gaelic studies, 
has 500 members and a journal Feasta. c/o D. O'Haodha, 6 Sráid Fhearchair, Dublin. 

(63) The MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION has c. 200 members and 
publ. a journal Language. Affiliated to FIPLV (9). c/o 1 Allen Park Drive, Slillongan, 
Dublin. 


ITALY 


Linguistics in Italy is rooted in the Indo-European tradition (of Classical and Romance 
Philology, in particular), modified more recently by the Neolinguistic School, some 
dialect research, and the requirements of effective language teaching at school and 
university levels. (For a historical sketch of Italian linguistics, cf. C. Tagliavini, 
Introduzione alla glottologia, Bologna, Pàtron, 1966, esp. pp. 352-366. Applied 
linguistic studies with reference to school teaching are documented in L’educazione 
linguistica, ed. by the Centro Europeo dell’Educazione, Roma, Palombi, 1968.) 

There are over fifteen chairs in ‘Glottologia’, usually in the Faculty of Arts, e.g. 
Bologna (L. Heilmann, ed. LeS?) Firenze (C. Mastrelli), Genova (E. de Felice), 
Napoli (G. Alessio), Padova (C. Tagliavini), Pavia (P. Meriggi), Perugia (M. Durante), 
Pisa (T. Bolelli, R. Lazzeroni), Roma (W. Belardi, A. Pagliaro, eds. RicLing), Torino 
(G. Bonfante), etc., sometimes in association with Classics, e.g. Urbino (Sanskrit, E. 
Peruzzi), Oriental languages, e.g. at Milano (V. Pisani) and at the Istituto Univer- 
sitario Orientale/Napoli (publ. AION), with Romance Philology or Italian, e.g. Bari 
and Trieste, sometimes with other modern European languages, esp. in Faculties of 
Education, e.g. Roma University and Milano Università Cattolica. Phonetic studies, 
surprisingly, are rare (Padova, with ALFUP). 

Some universities have Linguistic Circles, e.g. Milano and Firenze (which also 
houses the Italian Linguistic Atlas, B. Migliorini, AGI and LN). A few institutions of 
higher learning further dialect research (e.g. Firenze and Catania), a minority have 
units for teaching modern languages and/or Italian for foreign students, e.g. Perugia, 
or even applied linguistic research, e.g. at the Salesian University (Roma) where the 
emphasis is on psycholinguistic and pedagogical problems, and the Facoltà di Filo- 
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sofia of the Aloisianum at Gallerate near Milano, which has a centre for computer- 
aided linguistic and literary analysis (R. Busa), the ‘Centro di Cibernetica’ at Milano 
and Pisa Universities, etc. 

(64) Research is promoted by the CONSIGLIO NAZIONALE DELLE RICERCHE (CNR), 
f. 1923 to allocate grants and scholarships. Piazzale delle Scienze 7, Roma. The 
‘Philology’ Section of the ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE, f. 1603 for tasks similar to that of 
the French Academy, is important as a stimulus to dialect research and dictionary 
making as is the ‘Istituto di psicologia' for the discussion of psycholinguistics and 
semantics. Via della Lungara 10, Roma. Of several local bodies concerned with 
regional varieties of Romance languages in Italy, the CENTRO DI STUDI FILOLOGICI E 
LINGUISTICI SICILIANI at Palermo (publ. BCSS) and the SocıETE PHILOLOGIQUE 
FRIOULANE at Udine (publ. CeFastu?) have been reported. 

(65) Limited information is available on national linguistic societies: SOCIETÀ 
FiLOLOGICA ROMANA, f. 1901, publ. Studi Romanzi, c/o A. Monteverdi, Città Universi- 
taria, Roma. SOCIETÅ DI LINGUISTICA ITALIANA, (SLI) sponsors meetings (Sth inter- 
national meeting Roma 1971), c/o A. Puglielli, Via de Villa Emiliani 42, Roma. 

(65a) The new CENTRO ITALIANO DI LINGUISTICA APPLICATA (CILA), affiliated to 
AILA (>14), publ. Rassegna Italiana di Linguistica Applicata, c/o R. Titone, CEE, 
Villa Falconieri, Frascati. Italian foreign language teachers are represented by 
the ASSOCIAZIONE NAZIONALE INSEGNANTI LINGUE STRANIERE (ANILS), affiliated to 
FIPLV (9), with c. 3500 members and a bi-monthly journal Scuola e lingue moderne, 
Via Val Maira 20, Roma 11. 


LUXEMBOURG 


No information is available on the linguistic scene in Luxembourg except that a 
KOMMISSION is compiling a dictionary of Letzeburgisch, c/o E. Ludovici, rue Large 5, 
Luxembourg, and the Deutscher Sprachatlas/Marburg (—54) is preparing a survey of 
the dialect. 

(66) The ASSOCIATION DES PROFESSEURS DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE ET SUPE- 
RIEURE, affiliated to FIPLV (—9), has c. 100 members and publ. Journal des Professeurs. 
c/o R. Kelsen, 77 Roger-Barthel, Bereldange. 


MALTA 


The Royal University of Malta/Valletta promotes linguistic studies in the Depart- 
ments of Maltese (J. Aquilina) and English. Some applied linguistic research is linked 
to the training of language teachers, esp. English, which is supported by The British 
Council (London). 


NETHERLANDS 


Dutch linguistic studies are well documented in journals, surveys and research reports 
(e.g. Current research in the Netherlands. Language and literature, Den Haag, ZWO, 
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1967). General linguistics is represented at all six universities and there is also a rising 
interest in phonetics, language centres and other forms of applied linguistics. 

There are six chairs in ‘Algemene Taalwetenschap’: at the University of Amsterdam 
(S.C. Dik), linguistics is linked with a Phonetics Department (H. Mol), Applied Dutch 
Linguistics (B. T. M. Tervoort), and Comparative Indo-European Philology (A. 
Scharpé), at Groningen (P.A. Verburg) with Sanskrit and European languages, at 
Leiden (E.M. Uhlenbeck) with Malayo-Polynesian languages, at Nijmegen (J.A.F. 
Wils) with languages of developing countries, at Utrecht (H. Schultink) with Oriental 
languages, at the Free University, Amsterdam, with the teaching of modern European 
languages (B. Siertsema). Dutch universities are well-known for the study of Classical 
(C. Mohrmann, Nijmegen) as well as Modern European languages (M.L. Alinei, 
Utrecht; W. Abraham, Groningen; etc.), and many languages of Africa, the Middle 
East and Far East are also represented. Other special topics of teaching and research 
are onomastics (Centrale voor Dialect-en-Naamkunde/Nijmegen, Amsterdamer Com- 
missie voor Naamkunde), lexicography (Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, 
Leiden), psycholinguistics (Amsterdam, Eindhoven) and computer applications 
(Mathematisch Centrum, Amsterdam). There is some evidence that university lan- 
guage laboratories are being transformed into departments of applied linguistics 
(Utrecht, Amsterdam, Groningen, Nijmegen), a process which can be observed else- 
where in Europe. 

(67) Two institutions in particular have stimulated linguistic research in the 
Netherlands, the Royal Academy and the Organization for the Advancement of Pure 
Research. The KONINKLUKE NEDERLANDSE AKADEMIE VAN WETENSCHAPPEN, f. 1808, 
has a ‘Philology’ Section and Departments of Dialect and Onomastic Research, the 
latter with BMNaam and BMDial. Keizersgracht 569-571, Amsterdam. The ZUIVER 
WETENSCHAPPELIJK ONDERZOEK (ZWO) coordinates government support of academic 
research projects through special funds, scholarships and documentation facilities. 
J. v. Stolberglaan 148, P.O. Box 2138, Den Haag. 

(68) The ALGEMENE VERENIGING VOOR TAALWETENSCHAP, f. 1960 to promote general 
linguistics in the Netherlands, conducts regular meetings. c/o S.C. Dik, Univ. 
Amsterdam. 

(69) The VERENIGING HET NEDERLANDS FILOLOGEN-CONGRES, f. 1919 to strengthen 
contacts between university linguists and language teachers in schools, has 700 mem- 
bers and publ. Handelingen. Some services and meetings (31st at Groningen 1970) are 
shared with the Belgian sister society VLAAMSE PHILOLOGEN-CONGRES (>23). 

(70) The VERENIGING VAN LERAREN IN LEVENDE TALEN, an affiliate of FIPLV (—9), 
has over 4000 members and publ. Levende Talen. Churchill-laan 250, Amsterdam Z. 

(71) The NEDERLANDSE VERENIGING VOOR TOEGEPASTE TAALWETENSCHAP, f. 1969 
as an affiliate of AILA (>14), promotes the application of linguistics to language 
teaching and other practical problems. c/o J. P. Menting, Univ. Groningen. 

(72) Other bodies which may be mentioned are the KONINKLUK INSTITUUT VOOR 
TAAL-, LAND- en VOLKENKUNDE, publ. BijdrTLV, Stationsplein 11, Leiden, and the 
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STICHTING VOOR TOEGEPASTE TAALWETENSCHAP, a private foundation c/o J.B.A. 
Nyssen, P.O. Box 6050, Den Haag. 

The Netherlands are well-known for their big publishing houses, some with inter- 
national branches, which have been active in promoting such journals as Lingua, 
Linguistics, Foundations of Language, and Indo-Iranian Journal. Unilever at Vlaar- 
dingen and Philips at Eindhoven support some applied linguistic research. 


NORWAY 


Linguistics in Norway is associated mainly with the Universities of Oslo, Bergen and 
Trondheim. There are departments of Linguistics at Oslo (H. Vogt, C.H. Borgstrem) 
and Trondheim (O. Naes), of Phonetics at Bergen (M.K. Jensen), and all three have 
Linguistic Circles. In addition, the study of particular languages such as Finno- 
Ugric (K. Bergsland; A. Nesheim), German (T. Sagen) and Celtic (M. Oftedal) at 
Oslo, English at Trondheim (E. Sivertsen), and German (Bj. Ulvestad) and Old Norse 
(L. Holm-Olsen) at Bergen is well catered for. Oslo and Trondheim have strong links 
with the fields of psychology and education in teacher training and with physics in 
acoustic phonetic studies. 

(73) 'The governmental agency for promoting research is the HOVEDKOMITEEN FOR 
Norsk FORSKNING, f. 1965. Akersgt. 49, Oslo. Of more indirect influence are the 
NORSKE VIDENSKAPS-AKADEMI, NORSK SPRÁKNEMND, and the NORSKE AKADEMI FOR 
SPROG OG LITTERATUR, all at Oslo. 

(74) The Norsk FORENING FOR SPRAKVITENSKAP, f. 1924 and reorganized 1946 to 
promote linguistics in Norway and encourage contacts with linguists in other coun- 
tries, now has c. 120 members who support the Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap. 
c/o Univ. Oslo. 

(75) The ASSOCIATION NORVEGIENNE DE LINGUISTIQUE APPLIQUEE (ANLA) has been 
formed as an affiliate of AILA (—14). c/o T. Hennum, Univ. Oslo. 

(76) Foreign language teachers are represented by the LANDSLAGET MODERNE 
SPRÅK, with c. 300 members, Uranienborgsveien 11, Oslo 3, and the NORSK LEK- 
TORLAGES LANDSSEKSJON FOR MODERNE SPRÁK, Wergelandsveien 15, Oslo, both 
affiliated to FIPLV (9), with respective periodicals Språk og spräkundervisning and 
Den Högre Skolen. 

(77) The INDO-IRANSK INSTITUTT was f. 1920 to promote the study of Indian and 
Iranian languages. c/o N. Simonsson, Nils Treschows Hus, Blindern, Oslo. 

(77a) KELTISK INSTITUTT promotes the study of Celtic languages and publishes 
Lochlann, a journal of Celtic studies, issued as a supplement to NTS. c/o M. Oftedal, 
Blindern, Oslo. 
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At the universities of Lisboa and Coimbra, linguistic studies are carried out at the 
‘Centro de Estudos Filolögicos’ (L.F. Lindley Cintra, ed. Boletim de Filologia) and 
the ‘Centro do Ensino de Linguistica Geral e Aplicada’ (CELGA) (J. G. Herculano de 
Carvalho). The latter, which is also linked to Phonetics and publ. Revista, is financed 
by the INSTITUTO DA ALTA CULTURA, f. 1929 to promote higher learning in general, 
Praca do Principe Real 14, Lisboa. 

(78) Work on Portuguese language and literature is also promoted by the ACADE- 
MIA DAS CIENCIAS, f. 1779 with a Philology section, at Lisboa, and the SOCIEDADE DA 
LINGUA PORTUGUESA, with a Boletim, Rua de S. José 41, Lisboa 2. 

(79) Applied linguistic studies are fostered by CELGA (see above), the INSTITUTO 
DE METODOS AUDIO-VISUAIS of the Ministry of Education, Rua Florbela Espanca, 
Lisboa 5, the CENTRO DE MEDICINA DE REABILITAGAO at Alcoitaó, and the FUNDAGAÖ 
CALOUSTE GULBENKIAN. 


SPAIN 


Linguistic studies in Spain are usually associated with departments of Classical, 
Comparative or Spanish Philology. (The Anuario del Espanol is scheduled to list most 
institutions concerned with linguistic studies in Spain. Madrid, OFINES, 1970.) 
There are a few chairs in Linguistics, e.g. at Granada (A. Llorente Maldonado de 
Guevara) and Santiago de Compostela (M. Rabanal Alvarez), especially in association 
with Indo-European Philology and literary history, e.g. at Oviedo, Madrid and at the 
Universidad Literaria Salamanca (L. Michelena, F. Lázaro Carreter), or with Spanish 
and Romance Philology, e.g. at Madrid, Barcelona, Navarra-Pamplona, Murcia, 
Oviedo, Santiago de Compostela, Sevilla, Valencia, Granada, La Laguna-Tenerife 
and Zaragoza. Most Spanish universities specialize in Classical and Modern European 
languages, many in Arabic and Hebrew, some in African and Oriental languages. A 
few have 'Institutos de Idiomas', e.g. Valladolid, Navarra-Pamplona, Santiago de 
Compostela, Granada. Basque studies centre on the Seminario de Filología Vasca, 
Valladolid University. 

(80) The REAL ACADEMIA EsPANOLA, f. 1713 to document the Spanish language, has 
long fostered grammatical and lexicographical studies. Publ. BRAE. Calle de Felipe 
IV 4, Madrid. There are also a number of specialized academies in various parts of the 
country, e.g. the ACADEMIA DE LENGUA VASCA which promotes Basque studies. 
Ribera 6, Bilbao. 

(81) The CONSEJO SUPERIOR DE INVESTIGACIONES CIENTIFICOS (CSIC), f. 1940 to 
promote research in a number of fields including phonetics and dialectology, at 
Serrano 117, Madrid, supports the Oficina Internacional de Información y observa- 
ción del Espafiol (OFINES), c/o Instituto de Cultura Hispánica, Avenida de los 
Reyes Católicos 3, Madrid, and — through its Patronato *Marcelino Menéndez 
Pelayo' — encourages Classical and Spanish philology (Instituto Antonio de Nebrija), 
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Modern languages (Departamento de Filologia Moderna), the study of Arabic (Escuela 
de Estudios Arabes), and several projects in dialect geography, e.g. the Linguistic 
Atlas of Andalucia and the Iberian Peninsula. Publ. RFE and RDyTP. 

(82) The RESEARCH CENTRE ON FUNDAMENTAL SPANISH was f. 1964 by the Ministry 
of Education to provide a description of modern spoken Spanish. Other institutions 
concerned with regional varieties of Iberian culture and language are the INSTITUT 
D’EsTUDIS CATALANS, f. 1907, Carrer de Paris 150, Apartat 1146, Barcelona, the 
INSTITUTO DE ESTUDIOS IBÉRICOS Y ETNOLOGÍA VALENCIANA, f. 1950, Diputación 
Provincial, Caballeros 2, Valencia, and the INSTITUTO DE ESTUDIOS ASTURIANOS, 
f. 1946, publ. BIEA. Plaza de Porlier 5, Oviedo. 

(83) The ASOCIACIÓN DE PROFESORES OFICIALES DE IDIOMAS MODERNOS is the 
Spanish foreign language teachers association, affiliated to FIPLV (— 9) with 150 
members. Atocha, 81-2? izquierda, Madrid 12. 

(84) African languages fall within the province of the INSTITUTO DE ESTUDIOS 
AFRICANOS, f. 1945. Castellana 5, Madrid. 

(84a) Applied linguistics is represented by the ASOCIACION ESPANOLA DE LINGUIS- 
TICA APLICADA c/o D. Juan A. Ollero García, Escuela Oficial de Idiomas Jesus 
Maestro, Avda Isla Filipinas, Madrid 3. 


SWEDEN 


General and applied linguistics as well as phonetics are well developed in Sweden. 
The Universities of Stockholm and Góteborg have chairs in General Linguistics, as do 
Umea (K.-H. Dahlstedt) and Lund (B. Malmberg, ed. SZ, co-editor TRAL). Uppsala, 
Lund and Góteborg teach comparative Indo-European Philology. Phonetic studies 
are represented at Stockholm, Umea, Uppsala, Lund (K. Hadding) and the Royal 
Institute of Technology at Stockholm (G. Fant). There are also facilities for Statistical 
Linguistics (H. Karlgren, Stockholm, cf. SMIL). Most European languages, esp. 
Scandinavian and English, and some non-Indo-European languages are studied. The 
Linguistic Circles of Stockholm (Universitetscirceln 1 allman sprakvetenskap, Uggel- 
viksgatan 11, Stockholm) and Lund (Filologiska Sállskapet, Sódergatan 14, Eslóv) are 
well-known. 

(85) Apart from the SVENSKA AKADEMIEN which is compiling a Swedish dictionary, 
the Ministry of Education and the STATENS HUMANISTISKA FORSKNINGSRAD, f. 1959, 
sponsor applied linguistic investigations, esp. at Colleges of Education like Stockholm, 
Göteborg and Malmö. 

(86) The SVENSKA FORENINGEN FOR TILLÄMPAD SPRAKVETENSKAP (ASLA) is 
affiliated to AILA (>14) and other Scandinavian applied linguistics associations. 
c/o M. Gorosch, Skiljevägen 32, Danderyd. 

(87) The RIKSFGRENINGEN FOR LÄRARNA I MODERNA SPRAK, affiliated to FIPLV 
(9), with 4000 members and a journal, Moderna Språk. Fridhemsvägen 2, Huddinge. 

(87a) The study of Swedish has led to the formation of organizations like the 
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NÄMDEN FÖR SVENSK SPRÅKVÅRD, f. 1944 for the cultivation of Swedish, and FORSK- 
NINGSNAMDEN FOR MODERN SVENSKA, f. 1963 for the description of modern Swedish 
which have published, respectively, Sprákvárd and Fórhandlingar. There are institutes 
for dialect research at Uppsala, Góteborg, Umea, and Lund Universities, the leading 
publication being Svenska Landsmál och Svenska Folkliv (1879—), supplemented by 
several monograph series. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ferdinand de Saussure's ideas are gradually assimilated in Swiss university depart- 
ments of comparative Indo-European Philology and through applied linguistic 
centres. The former can be found at Basel (A. Bloch), Bern (G. Redard), Genéve 
(L. J. Prieto), Neuchatel, Lausanne, Fribourg (C. Regamey) and Zürich (H. Schmid, 
E. Risch), the latter at Genéve (Phonetics, Psycholinguistics and Romance Languages), 
Bern (Audio-Visuelle Sprachschule) and Neuchatel (Centre de Linguistique Appliquée, 
E. Roulet). Some linguistics is taught in departments of modern European languages, 
e.g. Zürich (E. Leisi, English) and Basel (H. Rupp, German). 

(88) General linguistics is represented in the CERCLE FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE, 
f. 1940 to publish the CFS, c/o Librairie Droz, Rue Massot 11, Genéve, the SCHWEIZE- 
RISCHE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFTLICHE GESELLSCHAFT / SOCIÉTÉ SUISSE DE LINGUISTIQUE, 
f. 1947, 80 members, c/o A. Bloch, Hohe Winde 15, Basel 24, and the COLLEGIUM 
ROMANICUM which publ. Vox Romanica, c/o O. Janicke, Stapfelberg 7, Basel. 

(89) Applied linguistics is promoted through the COMMISSION INTERUNIVERSITAIRE 
SUISSE DE LINGUISTIQUE APPLIQUÉE (CILA), affiliated to AILA (>14), with two 
representatives from each university, publ. Bulletin, c/o E. Roulet, Univ. Neuchatel, 
the FOUNDATION FOR EUROPEAN LANGUAGE AND EDUCATIONAL CENTRES (EURO- 
CENTRES), f. 1965 to promote language teaching facilities for adults, Seestrasse 247, 
Zürich, and the INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONFERENCE INTERPRETERS (AIIC), 
Genéve. 

(90) An association promoting the study of a regional dialect is the SOCIETA 
RETORUMANTSCHA / SOCIETAD RETOROMANTSCHA, f. 1870, 600 members, publ. 
Annalas, c/o A. Schorta, Coire/Grisons, now part of the Lia RUMANTSCHA / LIGIA 
ROMANTSCHA. 

(91) Among the societies encouraging the study of particular languages is the 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE UND LITERATUR IN ZURICH, f. 1894, 154 mem- 
bers, c/o Deutsches Seminar, Univ. Ziirich. 

(92) The ASSOCIATION DES SOCIETES SUISSES DES PROFESSEURS DE LANGUES VIVANTES, 
580 members, affiliated to FIPLV (9), is at Hitzlisbergstrasse 1, Luzern. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The long tradition of practical linguistic studies in Great Britain, e.g. in lexicography, 
is widely known, as are the British contributions to Classical and Indo-European 
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Philology and Oriental studies. Since J.R. Firth, several university chairs in General 
Linguistics have been established. Linguistic theory and description are pursued in 
relation to English and many other languages of Europe, Africa and Asia, and a 
number of societies promote national and international contacts. (On the tradition of 
theoretical linguistics, cf. R.H. Robins, “General linguistics in Britain 1930-1960” in 
C. Mohrmann et al. (eds.), Trends in modern linguistics, Utrecht-Antwerp, Spectrum, 
1963, pp. 11-37.) 

Departments of Linguistics and/or Phonetics can be found at London, in the School 
of Oriental and African Studies (R.H. Robins, E.J. A. Henderson), at University 
College (A.C. Gimson, —5, D.B. Fry, ed. L&S), and at the London School of 
Economics (N. Denison). 

Other linguistics departments are at Cambridge (J.L.M. Trim), Edinburgh 
(J. Lyons, D. Abercrombie, S.P. Corder), Reading (F.R. Palmer), Manchester (W. 
Haas), North Wales/Bangor, York, St. Andrews, Leeds and Birmingham. In addition, 
phonetics is taught at Leeds (P. MacCarthy), Glasgow and a number of other uni- 
versities. 

Linguistic research is very often associated with the study of a particular language 
or group of languages. A number of English departments come into this category, e.g. 
University College London (R. Quirk, ‘Survey of English Usage’), Birmingham 
(J. McH. Sinclair), Newcastle (B. M. H. Strang, “Tyneside Linguistic Survey’), Notting- 
ha m (K. Cameron, ‘English Place-Names Survey’), Manchester (G. C. Brook, Lanca- 
shire Dialect Society), Lancaster, etc. The ‘Survey of English Dialects’ is part of the 
Leeds University Institute of Folk Life Studies. 

Both Cambridge and Oxford have active faculties of English, European and Oriental 
Studies. Oxford is well-known for Romance Philology (S. Ullmann) and Slavonic 
Studies, Sheffield for Japanese, Leeds for Chinese, Glasgow for Soviet Studies, 
Liverpool for Hispanic Studies (publ. BHS), Birmingham for West African Languages, 
University College/Cardiff for Welsh, London for Oriental and African languages 
(cf. BSOAS), etc. 

Applied linguistics is the province of many linguistics departments mentioned 
above, e.g. Cambridge, Edinburgh and Reading, and the so-called Language Centres, 
the best known of which is at the University of Essex/Colchester (P. D. Strevens, 
A. Spicer). Other language centres are to be found at the universities of York (E.W. 
Hawkins), East Anglia/Norwich, Kent/Canterbury, Ulster/Coleraine, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Southampton, etc. Work in English for Foreign Students involving lin- 
guistics may be linked to departments of linguistics (London, North Wales/Bangor, 
Reading, etc.), English (Lancaster, UWIST/Cardiff, Newcastle etc.), or Education 
(Bristol, Exeter, Leicester, etc.). 

Several programmes in Modern Languages or Translator/Interpreter training 
contain practical linguistic studies: Universities of Salford, Surrey/Guildford, Bath, 
and Bradford. 

A few colleges of education, colleges of technology, polytechnics and private 
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language schools contain linguistic methods and materials, e.g. Moray House 
College/Edinburgh, Ealing Technical College, Goldsmith College/London, Ports- 
mouth Polytechnic, Interlang/London, Eurocentre/Bournemouth, etc. 

Applied linguistics in the wider sense refers to interdisciplinary cooperation between 
linguists and phoneticians on the one hand and psychologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists, philosophers, communication engineers, mathematicians, biologists, 
etc. on the other. Examples of such projects are the Literary and Linguistic Computing 
Centre at Cambridge, the College of Speech Therapists in London which publishes the 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication — and other speech therapy centres at 
Glasgow, Manchester, etc., the Speech Research Unit of the Post Office at Ruislip, 
Middlesex, etc. 

(93) Although there is no single authority responsible for coordinating and 
financing linguistic research, the COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES (CRDML) has exercised this function in respect of a number of 
grants awarded by the Department of Education and Science, the Scottish Education 
Department and the Nuffield Foundation since 1964. CRDML also established (1966) 
the CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON LANGUAGE TEACHING (CILT) which coordinates 
information about modern languages and their teaching in Great Britain, and main- 
tains a register of current research. The ENGLISH-TEACHING ÍNFORMATION CENTRE 
(ETIC) is maintained by the British Council to serve as a study centre and clearing 
house for information about teaching English as a second or foreign language. Both 
centres are at 63 High Holborn, London, W.C.1; they jointly maintain an extensive 
reference library and jointly publish Language-Teaching Abstracts. 

(94) The LINGUISTICS ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, f. 1959 with over 600 mem- 
bers, promotes the academic study of linguistics, arranges two meetings each year 
and publishes the Journal of Linguistics, and a pamphlet Linguistic Research in 
Progress. c/o P.J. Roach, Univ. Reading. 

(95) The PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY was founded in 1842 and now has c.600 members. 
It promotes the study of the structure, affinities and history of languages, meets seven 
times a year, and publishes Transactions. Affiliated with CIPL (— 2). c/o R.H. Robins, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Univ. London. 

(96) The BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS (BAAL), f. 1967 and 
affiliated to AILA (— 14) for the promotion of the study of language acquisition, 
teaching and use and the fostering of interdisciplinary collaboration in these fields, 
now has c. 150 members who meet at annual general meetings and short specialized 
seminars. c/o W. À. Bennett, Univ. Cambridge. 

(97) The AuDIO-VISUAL LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (AVLA), f. 1962 for the promo- 
tion of effective language teaching methods, has c. 700 members, several regional 
branches and publishes the Audio-Visual Language Journal. c/o J. Guy, 7 Shelley 
Close, Langley, Bucks. 

(98) AVLA is one of six language teachers associations represented on the JOINT 
COUNCIL OF LANGUAGE ASSOCIATIONS, f. 1964, the most important of which is the 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION (MLA), f. 1893, affiliated to FIPLV (9), with 
2700 members, 20 regional branches, the journal Modern Languages and great 
influence among school teachers. 2 Manchester Square, London W.1. The other 
teachers' associations are those of German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish/Portuguese. 
There are similar associations at university level, e.g. the ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN, and the SOCIETY FOR FRENCH STUDIES (publ. FS). 

(99) Other bodies interested in improving modern language teaching are the 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Communications Research 
Centre (79 Wimpole Street, London W.1.), the NUFFIELD FOUNDATION and the 
SCHOOLS COUNCIL (and their Foreign Languages Teaching Materials Project at 
Micklegate House, York). 

(100) The linguistic basis underlying much English teaching is the subject of dis- 
cussion within the IATEFL (>15) and the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF PUPILS FROM OVERSEAS (Still known as ATEPO), f. 1967, with 
its journal English for Immigrants, c/o R. Eaves, 61 Silver Walk, Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, and the NATIONAL ÁSSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH (NATE). 

(101) Marginally linguistic, predominantly historical/comparative/literary are the 
following: 

The CLASSICAL SOCIETY, f. 1903 with over 4000 members, promotes the study of 
classical antiquity and languages. Publ. The Classical Review. c/o B. R. Reeds, Univ. 
College, Cardiff. 

The SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF MEDIAEVAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE, f. 1932, 
has 756 members incl. libraries, organizes an annual meeting and publishes Medium 
ZEvum. c/o R. C. D. Perman, St. Peter's College, Oxford. 

The MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, f. 1918 with c. 1000 members, 
documents advanced studies in modern and medieval languages and literatures in 
Modern Language Review, The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies and The 
Year's Work in English Studies. c[o J. C. Laidlaw, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, f. 1906 with c. 3000 members, promotes knowledge of 
English language and literature and publishes English — Literature, Criticism, Teach- 
ing. 8 Cromwell Place, London S.W.7. 

(102) The INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTS is less concerned with linguistics than the prac- 
tical study of foreign languages for a professional career. F. 1910, publ. journal 7he 
Incorporated Linguist; 91 Newington Causeway, London S.E.1. An important wing 
of the Institute is the TRANSLATORS GUILD of technical translators and interpreters. 

(103) The UNITED BIBLE SOCIETIES at 101 Queen Victoria Street, London E.C.4. 
publish The Bible Translator. 

(104) Half-way between the above organizations and university departments of 
linguistics is the SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, c/o J.T. Bendor-Samuel, Bletch- 
ingley Road, Merstham, near Redhill, Surrey. 

(105) The ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 
f. 1823 with 800 members, promotes the study of the history, institutions and lan- 
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guages of Asia and publishes the JRAS. 56 Queen Anne Street, London W.1. 

(106) The study of African languages is encouraged by the ROYAL AFRICAN 
SOCIETY, f. 1901 with c. 1000 members and a periodical African Affairs, 18 Northum- 
berland Ave., London W.C.2., and the INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE ( — 15). 

(107) The tradition of C.K. Ogden's Basic English is carried on by the ORTBO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, f. 1927 for research into the study of symbols and normative 
language science. 10 King's Parade, Cambridge. 

(108) The MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL’s Speech and Communication Research 
Unit was founded in 1963 to study the psychological processes of language. 31 
Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh 8. 
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Appendix II 


GENERAL AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 
RELEVANT TO THE AREA AND THE FIELDS 


CURTIS BLAYLOCK 


A classification of Western European periodical publications concerned with the 
study of language and languages reveals a great deal about the general spirit and 
current status of linguistic research in that area. The term ‘Western European’ is here 
used in a very loose sense. Finland, Rumania, Albania, and Greece have been included 
mainly because they did not receive detailed treatment in CTL J. For similar reasons, 
publications from outside the area, even when devoted to the study of Western 
European languages, have been omitted. 

The bulk of Western European language journals fall into two main divisions, those 
which focus on a specific language or group of languages, and those which concentrate 
more on broad linguistic problems without reference to any particular linguistic 
community. Titles belonging to the first category are listed according to the following 
outline: 


Indo-European 
Germanic 
Scandinavian 
German 
Netherlandic 
English 
Romance 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
French and Occitanian 
Italian 
Rhaeto-Romance 
Rumanian 
Slavic 
Celtic 
Classical Languages 
Albanian 
Finno-Ugric 
Anatolian 
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Egyptian 
Semitic Studies 
Oriental Studies 
African Studies 
Miscellaneous 


Periodicals in the second main category are more difficult to classify because rela- 
tively few journals concentrate on a single field of linguistics. However, specialized 
journals do serve the needs of such fields as phonetics, lexicology, applied linguistics, 
cybernetics, translation, and onomastics. 

Finally, a host of more general publications frequently contain linguistic studies. 
Official publications of academies, societies, and universities provide a particularly 
appropriate outlet for studies somewhat short for a monographic format, but longer 
than the usual journal article. The last section lists titles of this nature and also names 
of journals devoted to allied fields which often carry articles on linguistic topics. 

Within each subgroup titles are arranged according to the alphabetic order of their 
conventional abbreviations, which appear to the left. 


INDO-EUROPEAN LINGUISTICS 


IF Indogermanische Forschungen. Zeitschrift fiir Indogermanistik und 
allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft. Berlin. 

Kratylos Kratylos. Kritisches Berichts- und Rezensionsorgan fiir indoger- 
manische und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft. Wiesbaden. 

KZ Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der 


indogermanischen Sprachen, begründet von A. Kuhn. Góttingen. 


GERMANIC 
AION-G Annali, Instituto Universitario Orientale. Sezione Germanica. Naples. 
EGerm Etudes Germaniques. Revue trimestrielle de la Société des Etudes 


Germaniques. Paris. 
Germanistik Germanistik. Internationales Referatorgan mit bibliographischen 
Hinweisen. Tübingen. 


GRM Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift. Heidelberg. 

LB Leuvense Bijdragen. Tijdschrift voor germaanse Filologie. Louvain. 

SGGand Studia Germanica Gandensia. Ghent. 

SNPh Studia Neophilologica. A Journalof Germanic and Romance Philology. 
Uppsala. 


ZRG(GA) Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische 
Abteilung. Weimar. 


AaNO 
APhS 


Arkiv 
Arv 


DF 
DS 
Fornvannen 


Froóskaparrit 
ÍT 

MFA 

MM 

MSprak 
Nerthus 

NoB 

NsvS 


OSUA 
Saga-Book 
Saga och Sed 
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SCANDINAVIAN 


Aarbøger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. Copenhagen. 

Acta Philologica Scandinavica. Tidsskrift for nordisk sprogforskning. 
Copenhagen. 

Arkiv för nordisk Filologi. Lund. 

Arv. Tidskrift för nordisk folkminnesforskning / Journal of Scandina- 
vian Folklore. Uppsala & Copenhagen. 

Danske Folkemaal. Copenhagen. 

Danske Studier. Copenhagen. 

Fornvånnen. Tidskrift för svensk antikvarisk forskning / Journal of 
Swedish Antiquarian Research. Stockholm. 

Froöskaparrit. Annales Societatis scientiarum Faeroensis. Torshavn. 
fslenzk Tunga / Lingua Islandica. Reykjavik. 

Modersmålslårarnas Förenings Årsskrift. Stockholm. 

Maal og Minne. Norske studier. Oslo. 

Moderna Språk. Stockholm. i 

Nerthus. Nordisch-deutsche Beiträge. Düsseldorf & Cologne. 

Namn och Bygd. Tidskrift för nordisk ortnamnsforskning. Uppsala. 
Nysvenska Studier. Tidskrift för svensk stil- och språkforskning. 
Uppsala. 

Ortnamnssällskapets i Uppsala Årsskrift. Uppsala. 

Saga-Book of the Viking Society for Northern Research. London. 
Saga och Sed. Gustav Adolfs Akademiens årsbok. Uppsala. 


Scandinavica Scandinavica. An International Journal of Scandinavian Studies. 


ScSI 
SNoF 


SoK 
Sprakvard 


SsvOÀ 


StIs 
SvLm 


DU 


GLL 


London & New York. 

Scando-Slavica. Copenhagen. 

Studier i nordisk Filologi. Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Litteratursall- 
skapet i Finland. Helsinki. 

Sprog og kultur. Aarhus. 

Spräkvärd. Tidskrift utgiven av Nämnden för svensk spräkvärd. 
Stockholm. 

Sydsvenska Ortnamnssällskapets Årsskrift. Lund. 

Studia Islandica/Îslenzk fradi. Reykjavik. 

Svenska Landsmál och Svenskt Folkliv / Archives des traditions 
populaires suédoises. Stockholm. 


GERMAN 


Der Deutschunterricht. Beitráge zu seiner Praxis und wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlegung. Stuttgart. 
German Life and Letters. Oxford. 
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JbFL 
MIOG 


Mu 
NdW 
Nerthus 
NJb 


NM 
PBB(H) 


PBB(T) 
Sprachspiegel 
WW 

ZDA 


ZDPh 
ZDS 


AnnThijm 
BCTD 


BMDial 


BMNaam 


DmB 


FdL 
HZnMTL 


It Beaken 
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Jahrbuch für fránkische Landesforschung. Kallmünz-Opf. 
Mitteilungen des Instituts für Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung. 
Graz & Cologne. 

Muttersprache. Zeitschrift zur Pflege und Erforschung der deutschen 
Sprache. Lüneburg. 

Niederdeutsches Wort. Münster. 

Nerthus. Nordisch-deutsche Beiträge. Düsseldorf & Cologne. 
Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch des Vereins für niederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung. Neumünster. 

Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen. Lund. 

Beitráge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, begrün- 
det von H. Paul und W. Braune. Halle (Saale). 

Beitráge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. 
Tübingen. 

Sprachspiegel. Mitteilungen des Deutschschweizerischen Sprach- 
vereins. Zürich. 

Wirkendes Wort. Deutsches Sprachschaffen in Lehre und Leben. 
Düsseldorf. 

Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur. Wiesbaden. 
Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift für deutsche Sprache. Fortführung der Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Wortforschung. Berlin. 


NETHERLANDIC 


Annalen van het Thijmgenootschap. Utrecht. 

Bulletin de la Commission Royale de Toponymie et de Dialectologie / 
Handelingen van de Koninklijkke Commissie voor Toponymie en 
Dialectologie. Brussels. 

Bijdragen en Mededelingen der Dialectencommissie van de Konink- 
lijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam. 

Bijdragen en Mededelingen der Naamkundecommissie van de 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
dam. Ámsterdam. 

Driemaandelijkse Bladen. Tijdschrift voor taal en volksleven in het 
Oosten van Nederland. Groningen. 

Forum der Letteren. Leiden. 

Handelingen van de Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en 
Letterkunde en Geschiedenis. St. Agatha-Berchem (Brussels). 

It Beaken. Meidielingen fan de Fryske Akademy. Assen. 


JbMNL 
MNCDN 
MVN 


NTg 
TeT 


Us Wurk 
SpL 


TNeTL 


Anglia 
EA 
EETS 
ELT 
ES 


ETAb 
NSE 
RES 
UE 
ZAA 


AION-R 
BJR 
BRPh 
CultNeol 


GRM 
LR 
RF 
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Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde te Leiden. 
Leiden. 

Mededelingen van de Nijmeegse Centrale voor dialect- en naamkunde. 
Assen. 

Mededelingen van de Vereniging voor Naamkunde te Leuven en de 
Commissie voor Naamkunde te Amsterdam. Louvain. 

De Nieuwe Taalgids. Groningen. 

Taal en Tongval. Driemaandelijks Tijdschrift voor de studie van de 
Nederlandse volks- en streektalen. Bosvoorde, Belgium. 

Us Wurk. Meidielingen fan it Frysk Institiit oan de Rijksuniversiteit 
yn Grims. Groningen. 

Spiegel der Letteren. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse literatuurge- 
schiedenis en voor literatuurwetenschap. Antwerp. 

Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, uitgegeven 
vanwege de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde te Leiden. 
Leiden. 


ENGLISH 


Anglia. Zeitschrift für englische Philologie. Tübingen. 
Études Anglaises. Paris. 

Early English Text Society. London. 

English Language Teaching. London. 

English Studies. A Journal of English Letters and Philology. Amster- 
dam. 

English Teaching Abstracts. London. 

Norwegian Studies in English. Oslo. 

The Review of English Studies. London. 

The Use of English. London. 

Zeitschrift fiir Anglistik und Amerikanistik. Berlin. 


ROMANCE 


Annali, Instituto Universitario Orientale, Sezione romanza. Naples. 
Bulletin des jeunes Romanistes. Strasbourg. 

Beitrige zur romanischen Philologie. Berlin. 

Cultura Neolatina. Bolletino dell’Istituto di Filologia Romanza della 
Universita di Roma. Modena. 

Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift. Heidelberg. 

Les Lettres Romanes. Louvain. 

Romanische Forschungen. Vierteljahrschrift fiir romanische Sprachen 
und Literaturen. Frankfurt a.M. 
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RGand 
RLaR 
RLR 
RevR 
Romania 
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Romanica Gandensia. Ghent. 

Revue des Langues Romanes. Montpellier. 
Revue de Linguistique Romane. Lyons & Paris. 
Revue Romane. Copenhagen. 


' Romania. Paris. 


Romanoslavica Romanoslavica. Bucharest. 


SNPh 


TLL 


ZRPh 


BF 
RP 
RPF 


AEM 
ArchFAr 
Archivum 


BRAE 
BDE 


BFE 
BHi 


BHS 
BIEA 
CEG 
EspA 
RDyTP 
RFE 


AnnMidi 
AnnNorm 


Studia Neophilologica. A Journal of Germanic and Romance Philology. 
Uppsala. 

Travaux de Linguistique et de Littérature, publiés par le Centre de 
Philologie et de Littératures romanes de l'Université de Strasbourg. 
Strasbourg. 

Zeitschrift für romanische Philologie. Tübingen. 


PORTUGUESE 


Boletim de Filologia. Lisbon. 
Revista de Portugal. Série A: Lingua portuguesa. Lisbon. 
Revista Portuguesa de Filologia. Coimbra. 


SPANISH 


Anuario de Estudios Medievales. Barcelona. 

Archivo de Filología Aragonesa. Saragossa. 

Archivum. Revista de la Facultad de Filosofía y Letras. Universidad 
de Oviedo. Oviedo. 

Boletín de la Real Academia Espafiola. Madrid. 

Boletín de Dialectología Espafiola. Abadía de San Cugat del Vallés. 
Barcelona. 

Boletín de Filología Espafiola. Madrid. 

Bulletin Hispanique. Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Bordeaux. 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies. Liverpool. 

Boletín del Instituto de Estudios Asturianos. Oviedo. 

Cuadernos de Estudios Gallegos. Santiago de Compostela. 

Espaăol Actual. Madrid. 

Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares. Madrid. 

Revista de Filología Espafiola. Madrid. 


FRENCH AND OCCITANIAN 


Annales du Midi. Toulouse. 
Annales de Normandie. Caen. 
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Bulletin de l'Académie Royale de Langue et de Littérature Frangaises. 
Brussels. 

Bibliothéque de I École des Chartes. Paris. 

Cahiers de l'Association Internationale des Etudes Francaises. Paris. 
Les Dialectes Belgo-Romans. Brussels. 

Het Franse Boek. Amsterdam. 

Le Francais dans le Monde. Paris. 

Le Frangais Moderne. Paris. 

French Studies. Oxford. 

Revue d'Histoire Littéraire de la France. Paris. 

Revue de Langue et Littérature provengales. Avignon. 

Studi Francesi. Turin. 


ITALIAN 


Archivio per l'Alto Adige. Florence. 

Atti dell'Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Classe di Scienze 
morali e lettere. Venice. 

Atti e Memorie dell'Accademia Toscana di Scienze e Lettere “La 
Colombiana". Florence. 

Bolletino dell'Atlante Linguistico Italiano. Turin. 

Bollettino, Centro di Studi filologici e linguistici siciliani. Palermo. 
Giornale Italiano di Filologia. Naples. 

Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana. Turin. 

L'Italia Dialettale. Pisa. 

Lettere Italiane. Florence. 

Lingua Nostra. Florence. 

Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Memorie della Classe di 
scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. Rome. 

Atti della Academia Nacionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti della Classe 
di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. Rome. 

La Rassegna della Letteratura Italiana. Genoa. 

Studi di Filologia Italiana. Bollettino dell'Accademia della Crusca. 
Florence. 


RHAETO-ROMANCE 


Ce Fastu: Rivista della Società Filologica Friulana. Udine. 


RUMANIAN 


Fonetica si Dialectologie. Bucharest. 
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Limba Romänä. Bucharest. 


SLAVIC 


Annali, Istituto Universitario Orientale, Sezione Slava. Naples. 
Arsbok utgiven av Seminarierna i slaviska spräk, jämförande sprák- 
forskning, finsk-ugriska språk och östasiatiska språk vid Lunds 
Universitet. Lund. 

Cahiers du Monde russe et soviétique. Paris & The Hague. 
International Journal of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics. The Hague. 
Letopis Instituta za serbski ludospyt w Budysinje pri Nemskej Aka- 
demiji wedomoscow w Berlinje. Rjad A. Rec a literatura / Jahrbuch des 
Instituts für sorbische Volksforschung in Bautzen bei der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Bautzen. 

Oxford Slavonic Papers. London. 

Revue des Études Slaves. Paris. 

Ricerche Slavistiche. Rome. 

Scando-Slavica. Copenhagen. 

The Slavonic and East European Review. London. 

Sprákliga bidrag. Meddelanden fran Seminarierna fór slaviska sprak, 
jämförande språkforskning, finsk-ugriska språk och östasiatiska språk 
vid Lunds Universitet. Lund. 

Die Welt der Slaven. Vierteljahrsschrift för Slavistik. Wiesbaden. 
Wiener Slavistisches Jahrbuch. Vienna. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ostforschung. Länder und Völker im östlichen Mittel- 
europa. Marburg (Lahn). 

Zeitschrift för den Russisch-Unterricht. Göttingen. 

Zeitschrift fiir Slawistik. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie. 


CELTIC 


Annales de Bretagne. Revue publiée par la Faculté des Lettres de 
Rennes. Rennes. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies. Cardiff. 

Celtica. Dublin. 

Études Celtiques. Paris. 

Éigse. A Journal of Irish Studies. Dublin. 

Eriu. The Journal of the School of Irish Learning. Dublin. 

Lochlann. À Review of Celtic Studies. Oslo. 
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Ogam. Tradition celtique. Rennes. 

Studia Celtica. Cardiff. 

Scottish Gaelic Studies. Aberdeen. 

Scottish Studies. Edinburgh. 

Studia Hibernica. Dublin. 

Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie und Volksforschung. Tübingen. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Anzeiger für die Altertumswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von der 
Osterreichischen humanistischen Gesellschaft. Innsbruck. 
L'Antiquité Classique. Louvain. 

Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi. (Bulletin Du Cange). Brussels. 
Antiquity. A Quarterly Review of Archaeology. Cambridge. 

The Antiquarian Journal, being the Journal of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. London. 

Atene e Roma. Rassegna trimestrale dell'Associazione Italiana di 
Cultura Classica. Messina & Florence. 

Archeion Pontou. Athens. 

Athena. Syngramma periodikon tes en Athenais Epistemonikes 
Hetaireias. Athens. 

Athenaeum. Studi periodici di letteratura e storia dell’antichita. Pavia. 
Berliner byzantinische Arbeiten, Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Berlin. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Paris. 

Bibliotheca Classica Orientalis. Dokumentation der altertumswissen- 
schaftlichen Literatur der Sowjetunion und der Lander der Volks- 
demokratie. Berlin. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the University of 
London. London. 

Byzantion. Revue Internationale des Etudes byzantines. Brussels. 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift. Munich. 

Classica et Medievalia. Revue danoise de philologie et d'histoire. 
Copenhagen. 

The Classical Quarterly. London. 

The Classical Review. London. 

Estudios Clásicos. Madrid. 

Emérita. Boletín de lingiiistica y filologia clásica. Madrid. 
Epigraphica. Rivista Italiana di Epigrafia. Milan. 

Eranos. Ácta philologica Suecana. Uppsala. 

Glotta. Zeitschrift für griechische und lateinische Sprache. Góttingen. 
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Gnomon. Kritische Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte klassische Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Munich. 

Helikon. Rivista di tradizione e cultura classica. Naples. 

Hermes. Zeitschrift für klassische Philologie. Wiesbaden. 

Humanitas. Revista do Instituto de Estudos Clássicos da Faculdade 
de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra. Coimbra. 

Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum. Münster. 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies. London. 

The Journal of Roman Studies. London. 

Kadmos. Zeitschrift für vor- und frühgriechische Epigraphik. Berlin. 
Latomus. Revue d'études latines. Brussels. 

Les Études Classiques. Namur. 

Maia. Rivista di letterature classiche. Bologna. 

Museum Helveticum. Schweizerische Zeitschrift für klassische Alter- 
tumswissenschaft / Revue suisse pour l'étude de l'antiquité classique. 
Basel. 

Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch. Cologne. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca Classica Batava. Leiden. 

Orpheus. Rivista di umanità classica e cristiana. Catania. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift für das klassische Altertum. Berlin & Wiesbaden. 
Platon. Deltion tes Hetaireias Hellenon Philologon. 

La Parola del Passato. Rivista di studi classici. Naples. 

Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire / Belgisch Tijdschrift voor 
Filologie en Geschiedenis. Brussels. 

Rivista di cultura classica e mediovale. Rome. 

Revue des Études Anciennes. Bordeaux & Paris. 

Revue des Études Byzantines. Paris. 

Revue des Études Grecques. Paris. 

Revue des Études Latines. Paris. 

Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. Turin. 

Rheinisches Museum für Philologie. Frankfurt a. M. 

Revue de Philologie, de Littérature et d'Histoire anciennes. Paris. 
Rivista di Studi Classici. Turin. 

Studii Clasice. Bucharest. 

Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica. Florence. 

Studi Mediolatini e Volgari. Pisa & Bologna. 

Symbolae Osloenses, auspiciis Societatis Graeco-Latinae. Oslo. 
Wiener Studien. Zeitschrift für klassische Philologie. Vienna. 


ALBANIAN 
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SFil 
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Albanologjike té Falkultetit Filozofik té Prishtinés / Albanoloska 
istrazivanja / Recherches d’albanologie. Pristina. 

Studia Albanica. Tirana. 

Studime filologjike. Universiteti Shtetéror i Tiranés, Instituti i Historisé 
dhe i Gjuhésisé. Tirana. 


FINNO-UGRIC 


Arsbok utgiven av Seminarierna i slaviska spräk, jämförande 
språkforskning, finsk-ugriska språk och östasiatiska språk vid Lunds 
Universitet. Lund. 

Études Finno-ougriennes. Paris. 

Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen. Zeitschrift für finnisch-ugrische 
Sprach- und Volkskunde. Helsinki. 

Kalevalaseuran Vuosikirja. Helsinki. 

Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne. Helsinki. 

Nyelv- és Irodalomtudománi Kózlemények. Cluj. 

Sananjalka. Suomen Kielen Seruan vuosikirja. Turku. 

Studia Fennica. Helsinki. 

Suomalainen Suomi. Helsinki. 


ANATOLIAN 


Anatolia. Revue annuelle d'archéologie. Ankara. 

Anatolian Studies. Journal of the British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara. London. 

Revue Hittite et Asianique. Paris. 


EGYPTIAN 


Aegyptus. Rivista Italiana di Egittologia e di Papirologia. Milan. 
Chronique d'Egypte. Bulletin Périodique de la Fondation Egyptolo- 
gique Reine Élisabeth. Brussels. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. London. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Abteilung 
Kairo. Wiesbaden. 

Revue d'Egyptologie publiée par la Société Frangaise d'Egyptologie. 
Paris. 

Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde. Berlin. 
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SEMITIC STUDIES 


Al-Andalus. Revista de las Escuelas de estudios árabes de Madrid y 
Granada. Madrid & Granada. 

Arabica. Revue d'études arabes. Leiden. 

The Journal of Jewish Studies. London. 

Journal of Maltese Studies. Valetta, Malta. 

Journal of Semitic Studies. Manchester. 

Revue des Études Islamiques. Paris. 

Revue des Études Juives. Paris. 

Sefarad. Revista del Instituto Arias Montano de Estudios Hebraicos y 
Oriente Próximo. Madrid & Barcelona. 

Semitica. Cahiers publiés par l'Institut d'études sémitiques de l'Uni- 
versité de Paris. Paris. 

Studia Islamica. Paris. 

Die Welt des Islams. Leiden. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Acta Orientalia, ediderunt Societates Orientales Danica Norvegica 
Svecica (Le Monde Oriental). Copenhagen. 

Archiv für Orientforschung. Internationale Zeitschrift für die Wissen- 
schaft vom Vorderen Orient. Graz. 

The Annual of the Leeds University Oriental Society. Leiden. 

Asia Major. London. 

Asiatische Studien / Études Asiatiques. Bern. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis. Leiden. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. (Ostasiatiska 
Samlingarna). Stockholm. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London. London. 

Central Asiatic Journal. Wiesbaden. 

East and West. Quarterly published by the Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente. Rome. 

Iranica Antiqua. Leiden. 

Indo-Iranian Journal. The Hague. 

Iraq. Published by the British School of Archaeology in Iraq. London. 
Der Islam. Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Kultur des Islamischen 
Orients. Berlin. 

Journal Asiatique. Paris. 

Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch Genootschap “Ex Oriente 
Lux" / Annuaire de la Société orientale “Ex Oriente Lux”. Leiden. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London. 

Mitteilungen des Instituts für Orientforschung, Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Berlin. 

Le Muséon. Revue d'études orientales. Louvain. 

Oriens Antiquus. Rivista del Centro per le antichità e la storia dell'arte 
del Vicino Oriente. Rome. 

Oriens Extremus. Wiesbaden. 

Orientalia Gandensia. Jaarboek van het Hoger Instituut voor Oosterse, 
Oosteuropese en Afrikaanse taalkunde en geschiedenis bij de Rijks- 
universiteit te Gent. Leiden. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Berlin. 

Orientalia. Commentarii periodici Pontificii Instituti Biblici. Rome. 
Oriens Christianus. Hefte für die Kunde des christlichen Orients. 
Wiesbaden. 

Oriens. Milletlerarasi Sark Tetkikleri Cemujeti Mecmuasi / Journal of 
the International Society for Oriental Research. Leiden. 

Orientalia Suecana. Uppsala. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly. London. 

Revue d'Assyriologie et d'Archéologie Orientale. Paris. 

Revue de l'École Nationale des Langues Orientales. Paris. 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali. Rome. 

Studia et Acta Orientalia. Bucharest. 

Sinologica. Zeitschrift für chinesische Kultur und Wissenschaft. Basel. 
Studia Orientalia, edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica. Helsinki. 

Syria. Revue d'art oriental et d'archéologie. Paris. 

T'oung Pao. Archives concernant l'histoire, les langues, la géographie 
et les arts de l'Asie Orientale. Leiden. 

Die Welt des Orients. Góttingen. 

Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Vienna. 

Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens und Archiv für 
indische Philosophie. Vienna. 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete. Berlin. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft. Wiesbaden. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palástina-Vereins. Wiesbaden. 


AFRICAN STUDIES 


African Abstracts. A Quarterly Review of Ethnological, Social and 
Linguistic Studies appearing in current periodicals / Bulletin analytique 
africaniste. London. 
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Africa. Journal of the International African Institute. London. 
African Language Studies. London. 

Annales, Musée Royal de l'Afrique Centrale, Sciences humaines / 
Annalen, Koninklijk Museum vor Midden-Afrika, Wetenschappen 
van de mens. Tervuren, Belgium. 

Afrika und Übersee. Sprachen, Kulturen. Folge der Zeitschrift für 
Eingeborenen-Sprachen. Berlin. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London. London. 

Cahiers d'Études Africaines. Paris. 

The Journal of African History. London. 

Journal of African Languages. London. 

Journal de la Société des Africanistes. Paris. 

The Journal of West African Languages. London. 

Rassegna di Studi Etiopici. Rome. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bedi Karthlisa (Le destin de la Géorgie). Revue de Kartvelologie. 
Paris. 

Boletín de la Real Sociedad Vascongada de Amigos del País. San 
Sebastián. 

Celi. Rakstu Krajums. Lund. 

Comptes rendus du Groupe Linguistique d' Études Chamito-Sémitiques. 
Paris. 

Handes amsoreaj. Hajagitakan ousoumnatherth / Handes Amsorya. 
Zeitschrift für armenische Philologie. Vienna. 

Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. Edinburgh. 

Journal de la Société des Américanistes. Paris. 

Journal de la Société des Océanistes. Paris. 

Nieuwe West-Indische Gids. The Hague. 

Revue des Études arméniennes. Paris. 

Rivista di Studi Liguri. Bordighera. 

Studia Caucasica. The Hague. 

Studi Etruschi. Florence. 

Ural-Altaische Jahrbücher. Wiesbaden. 

Zeitschrift für Balkanologie. Wiesbaden. 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


Aevum. Rassegna di scienze filologiche, linguistiche e storiche. Milan. 
Archivio Glottologico Italiano. Florence. 
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Annali, Istituto Universitario Orientale, Sezione linguistica. Naples. 
Acta Linguistica Hafniensia. International Journal of structural 
linguistics. Copenhagen. 

Anthropos. Revue internationale d’ethnologie et de linguistique / 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir V6lker- und Sprachenkunde. Freiburg 
(Switzerland). 

Archivum Linguisticum. A Review of Comparative Philology and 
General Linguistics. Glasgow. 

Atti del Sodalizio Glottologico Milanese. Milan. 

Acta Societatis Linguisticae Upsaliensis. Uppsala. 

Archiv für das Studium der neueren Sprachen. Brunswick. 
Bibliographie linguistique publiée par le Comité International 
Permanent des Linguistes / Linguistic Bibliography. Utrecht & 
Antwerp. 

Bulletin linguistique et ethnologique, Institut grand-ducal. Luxem- 
bourg. 

Beitráge zur Sprachkunde und Informationsverarbeitung. Munich & 
Vienna. 

Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. Paris. 

Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure. Geneva. 

Cercetári de Lingvisticá. Cluj. 

Cahiers de linguistique théorique et appliquée. Bucharest. 
Foundations of Language. International journal of language and 
philosophy. Dordrecht, The Netherlands. 

Folia Linguistica. Acta Societatis linguisticae Europaeae. The Hague. 
Idioma. International Modern Language Review. Munich. 

The Incorporated Linguist. London. 

Journal of Linguistics. London. 

Revue “Langage et comportement". Paris. 

Lingua e Stile. Quaderni dell'Istituto di Glottologia dell'Università 
degli Studi di Bologna. Bologna. | 

Lingua. International Review of General Linguistics / Revue inter- 
nationale de linguistique générale. Amsterdam. 

Linguistics. An international review. The Hague. 

La Linguistique. Revue internationale de linguistique générale. Paris. 
Les Langues Modernes. Paris. 

Language and Speech. Teddington, Middlesex. 

Levende Talen. Groningen. 

Modern Languages. Journal of the Modern Language Association. 
London. 

The Modern Language Review. Cambridge. 

Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft. Munich. 
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Neophilologus. Groningen. 

Neuphilologische Mitteilungen / Bulletin de la Société néophilo 
logique de Helsinki. Helsinki. 

Die Neueren Sprachen. Frankfurt am Main. 

Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap. Oslo. 

Orbis. Bulletin international de documentation linguistique. Louvain. 
Quaderni dell'Istituto di Glottologia della Università di Bologna. 
Bologna. 

Revue des Langues Vivantes / Tijdschrift voor Levende Talen. Brussels. 
Revue Roumaine de Linguistique. Bucharest. 

Studii si Cercetári Lingvistice. Bucharest. 

Studia Linguistica. Revue de linguistique générale et comparée. Lund. 
Statistical Methods in Linguistics. Stockholm. 

Studier i Modern Sprákvetenskap / Stockholm Studies in Modern 
Philology. Stockholm. 

Die Sprache. Zeitschrift für Gosüchvissenschafi Vienna. 

Sprache im technischen Zeitalter. Stuttgart. 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Karl-Marx-Universität. Gesell- 
schafts- und sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe. Leipzig. 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universität Rostock. Gesellschafts- 
und sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe. Rostock. 

Zeitschrift für Mundartforschung. Wiesbaden. 


PHONETICS 


Le Maitre Phonétique. Organe de l'Association Phonétique Inter- 
nationale. London. 

Phonetica. Internationale Zeitschrift für Phonetik / International 
Journal of Phonetics. Basel & New York. 


- Zeitschrift für Phonetik, Sprachwissenschaft und Kommunikations- 


forschung. Berlin. 


. LEXICOLOGY 


Bulletin d'information du Laboratoire d'analyse lexicologique. 


Besancon. 
Cahiers de Lexicologie. Besangon. 


APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


Études de linguistique appliquée. Publications du Centre de linguistique 


IRAL 


CPC 
Methodos 


Babel 


BT 
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appliquée de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences humaines de Besancon. 
Paris. 

International Review of Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching / 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Linguistik in der Spracher- 
ziehung. Heidelberg. 


CYBERNETICS 


La Cybernétique et la Pédagogie cybernétique. Paris. 
Methodos. Linguaggio e cibernetica / Language and Cybernetics. 
Milan. 


TRANSLATION 


Babel. Revue internationale de la traduction / International Journal 
of Translation. Bonn. 

The Bible Translator. Periodical for the Assistance of Bible Translators. 
London. 


Fremdsprachen Fremdsprachen. Zeitschrift für Dolmetscher, Übersetzer und 


TA 


BNF 
Onoma 


RIOno 


AASF 
AAT 
AAWL 


ABAW 


Sprachkundige. Leipzig. 
La Traduction automatique. Paris. 


ONOMASTICS 


Beiträge zur Namenforschung. Heidelberg. 

Onoma. Bulletin d'information et de bibliographie / Bibliographical 
and Information Bulletin. Louvain. 

Revue Internationale d'Onomastique. Paris. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia / Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B. Helsinki. 

Atti della Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Classe di scienze storiche 
e filologiche. Turin. 

Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz, Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Klasse. Wiesbaden. 
Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Munich. 
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ASNP 
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Annali della Facoltà di Filosofia e Lettere dell'Università Statale di 
Milano. Milan. 

Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst. Berlin. 

Annales publiées par la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse. Toulouse. 
Almanach der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vienna. 
Annales de l'université de Paris. Paris. 

Det norske videnskaps-akademi: Oslo, Arbok. Oslo. 

Anzeiger der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. Vienna. 

Arbor. Revista general de investigación y cultura. Madrid. 

Archiv für Kulturgeschichte. Marburg. 

Archiv für Vólkerkunde. Vienna. 

Abhandlungen der Sáchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse. Berlin. 

Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa. Lettere, storia e 
filosofia. Florence. 

Analele Universităţi: din Bucuresti. Seria Ştiinţe sociale. Bucharest. 
Analele ştiinţifice ale Universităţii “Al. I. Cuza”. Secţiunea III. Jassy. 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des 
Sciences morales et politiques / Koninklijke Belgische Academie, 
Mededelingen van de Klasse der Letteren en der Morele en Staatkun- 
dige Wetenschappen. Brussels. 


Baessler-Archiv Beiträge zur Völkerkunde (Museum für Völkerkunde, Berlin- 
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Dahlem). Berlin. 

Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Liége. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. Strasbourg. 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. The Hague. 
Bohemia. Jahrbuch des Collegium Carolinum. Munich. 

Bulletin Philologique et Historique du Comité des Travaux Historiques 
et Scientifiques. Paris. 

Berichte über die Verhandlungen der Sáchsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse. Berlin. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale. Poitiers. 

Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Paris. 

Diogéne. Revue internationale des sciences humaines. Paris. 
Deutsches Jahrbuch für Volkskunde. Berlin. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung für Kritik der internationalen Wissenschaft. 
Berlin. 
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The Durham University Journal. Durham. 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte. Stuttgart. 

Erasmus. Speculum scientiarum. International Bulletin of Con- 
temporary Scholarship / Bulletin international de la science con- 
temporaine. Wiesbaden. 

Etudes de Lettres. Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Lausanne. Lausanne. 

Euphorion. Zeitschrift für Literaturgeschichte. Heidelberg. 
Forschungen und Fortschritte. Berlin. 

Folklore Fellow, Communications. Helsinki. 

Filología Moderna. Madrid. 

Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. Góttingen. 

Góteborgs Universitets Arsskrift / Acta Universitatis Gotoburgensis. 
Góteborg. 

Gymnasium. Vierteljahreszeitschrift für humanistische Bildung. 
Heidelberg. 

Hessische Blátter für Volkskunde. Giessen. 

Hermathena. Dublin University Review. Dublin. 

Historisk-filosofiske meddelelser udgivet af det Kongelige Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab. Copenhagen. 

Historia. Zeitschrift für alte Geschichte. Wiesbaden. 

L'Homme. Revue francaise d'anthropologie. Paris & The Hague. 
Innsbrucker Beitráge zur Kulturwissenschaft. Innsbruck. 

Jahrbuch der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen. Góttingen. 
Jahrbuch der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz. Wiesbaden. 

Jahrbuch der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Munich. 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 
Berlin. 

Jaarboek der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Amsterdam. 

Jaarboek van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, 
Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgié. Brussels. 

Jahrbuch, Marburger Universitátsbund. Marburg. 

Jahrbuch, Sáchsische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Berlin. 
Journal des Savants. Paris. 

Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique. Paris. 

Klio. Beitráge zur alten Geschichte. Berlin. 

Kökalos. Studi pubblicati dall'Istituto di storia antica dell'Università 
di Palermo. Palermo. 

Lunds Universitets Arsskrift / Acta Universitatis Lundensis, Lund. 
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Le Moyen Age. Revue d'histoire et de philologie. Brussels. 

Man. A Record of Anthropological Science. London. 

Medium Aevum. Oxford. 

Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, afdeling Letterkunde. Amsterdam. 

Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse. Góttingen. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Forhandlinger. Trond- 
heim. 

Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Oversigt over 
Selskabets Virksomhed. Copenhagen. 

Proceedings of the British Academy. London. 

Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, Literary 
and Historical Section. Leeds. 

Rheinische Vierteljahrsblatter. Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir geschicht- 
liche Landeskunde der Rheinlande an der Universität Bonn. Bonn. 
Rendiconti dell’Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, Classe di 
lettere e scienze morali e storiche. Milan. 

Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles. Brussels. 

Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Munich. 

Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst. Berlin. 
Sitzungsberichte der Finnischen Akademie der Wissenschaften / 
Proceedings of the Finnish Academy of Science and Letters. Helsinki. 
Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Vienna. 

Sitzungsberichte der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Berlin. 

Studium Generale. Berlin, Góttingen, & Heidelberg. 

Siculorum Gymnasium. Rassegna semestrale della Facoltà di Lettere 
e Filosofia dell'Università di Catania. Catania. 

Tribus. Zeitschrift für Ethnologie und ihre Nachbarwissenschaften vom 
Linden-Museum. Stuttgart. 

Tijdschrift van de Vrije Universiteit van Brussel. Antwerp. 

Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift / Recueil de Travaux publié par 
l'Université d'Uppsala. Uppsala. 

Weimarer Beitráge. Weimar. 

Die wissenschaftliche Redaktion. Beiträge, Aufsätze, Vorträge aus 
dem Bibliographischen Institut. Mannheim. 

Wetenschappelijke Tijdingen. Ghent. 

Wiener Völkerkundliche Mitteilungen. Vienna. 
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Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Humboldt-Universitåt, Gesell- 
schafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe. Berlin. 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universität Greifswald. Gesell- 
schafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe. -~ 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin Luther-Universitat. Gesell- 
schafts- und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe. Halle-Wittenberg. 
Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. Organ der Deutschen Gesellschaft für 
Völkerkunde. Brunswick. 
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HANS PETER ALTHAUS (1939- ) studied linguistics at the University of Marburg 
where he received his doctorate in Medieval German Studies. Since 1962 he has been 
associated with the Forschungsinstitut fiir deutsche Sprache, and is now Research 
Fellow at that Institute. He has also taught linguistics at the University of Marburg 
since 1967. His linguistic research has been in German and Yiddish, and he has 
published books and articles on graphemics, lexicology, linguistic interference, 
dialectology, and history of language. He has served on the editorial boards of the 
Zeitschrift fir Mundartforschung, and the Verhandlungen des Zweiten Internationalen 
Dialektologenkongresses. At present he is editor of Documenta Linguistica, Worter- 
bücher des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, and assistant editor of the Zeitschrift für Dialekto- 
logie und Linguistik. 


MANFRED BIERWISCH (1930-  ) received degrees from the Karl-Marx-Universität in 
Leipzig. Since 1957 he has been a member of the Arbeitsstelle Strukturelle Grammatik 
at the German Academy of Sciences in Berlin, German Democratic Republic. 
Occasionally he teaches at the Humboldt-Universitàt in Berlin. His publications 
include work on general linguistics and the structure of German. 


CURTIS BLAYLOCK (1933-  ) is an Associate Professor in the Department of Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese at the University of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana). He holds 
degrees from the University of Oklahoma, Stanford University, and the University of 
California (Berkeley). He has worked primarily in Hispanic philology and com- 
parative Romance linguistics. 


DiEGO CATALÁN (1928-  ) received his doctorate from the University of Madrid and 
was appointed Professor of Hispanic Linguistics at the University of La Laguna in 
1954. He taught Spanish Linguistics at several Universities (Madrid; California- 
Berkeley ; Wisconsin-Madison; Bonn). He moved to the United States in 1965, when 
he was appointed Professor of Spanish at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Since 1966 he has been on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, where 
he is now Professor of Spanish and one of the permanent members at the Institute for 
Research in the Humanities. Concurrently, since 1965, he has been Research Director 
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of the Menéndez-Pidal Chair at the University of Madrid. He held a fellowship from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, and in 1968 was elected Corre- 
sponding Member of the Hispanic Society of America. His major research interests 
are Ibero-Romance linguistics and medieval Spanish history and literature. His 
publications include books and articles on diachronic phonology, Spanish dialecto- 
logy, Hispanic narrative balladry, and medieval Spanish and Portuguese historio- 
graphy. 


Boris CAZACU (1919- ) was born in Romania. He is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of History of the Romanian Language at the University of Bucharest ; he 
is also Director of the Romanian Academy's Institute of Phonetics and Dialect 
Research; has been a Corresponding Member of the Romanian Academy since 
1963; Director of the Noul Atlas Lingvistic Román pe regiuni ; Secretary-General of 
the Societatea romänä de lingvisticá romanicá, and President of the Societatea de Stiinte 
filologice din Romania. He is the assistant editor of two Romanian scholarly journals: 
Studii sicercetäri lingvistice and Revue roumaine de linguistique, and is on the editorial 
board of Lingua e stile (Bologna). Most of his research work has been concentrated 
on the history of Romanian, dialect research, and stylistics. 


TULLIO DE MAURO (1932- )was born in Naples and studied classical philology at the 
University of Rome, where he received his doctorate (1956) and libera docenza (1961). 
He was assistant professor of glottology at the Istituto Universitario Orientale of 
Naples (1958-61), reader of philosophy of language at the University of Rome (1961- 
66). He is now (1967— ) full professor of General Linguistics at the University of 
Palermo. He has also lectured on semantics and general and Italian linguistics in 
Swedish universities (1966) and Switzerland (1968). He organized the Società di 
Linguistica Italiana (1966) and he is now Chairman of the Committee for Publications 
of the SLI. His publications include articles and books on Indo-European syntax, 
historical semantics, mathematical linguistics, phonology, and sociolinguistics. At the 
moment he is working on the syntax of propositions in Dante's works, on a socio- 
linguistic study about contemporary Italian language, and on a formalized semantics. 


Giacomo Dzvoro (1897-  ) is Professor of Linguistics at the University of Florence. 
He is President of the Accademia della Crusca, honorary member of the Linguistic 
Society of America, has been Visiting Professor at the University of California 
( Berkeley), and has received the Ph.D. honoris causa of the Universities of Paris, Basle, 
Strasbourg, Berlin, Kraków, Zagreb, and Lima. He is author of works in the fields 
of Latin, Indo-European, general linguistics, Italian, and stylistics. 


ERIK FUDGE (1933- ), a native of Southampton, England, studied mathematics and 
modern languages at Cambridge University, graduating in 1955. After a period of 
teaching, he returned to Cambridge in 1961 to study linguistics, obtaining the degree 
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of Ph.D. in 1968. From 1963-1965 he worked on the Linguistics Research Project at 
Indiana University (as Associate Director during the final months of his stay), then 
took up a Lectureship at the University of Edinburgh, where he specialized in the 
teaching of philology; in 1968 he was appointed University Lecturer in Phonetics at 
the University of Cambridge. 


PIERRE GUIRAUD (1912- ) is Professor of History of French at the University of 
Nice. Initiator of quantitative linguistics in France (Problémes et méthodes de la 
linguistique quantitative, 1960), he is primarily concerned with the study of vocabulary 
(morpho-semantic fields, etymology, foreign words, popular French, slang) and 
stylistics (Langage et versification d'aprés l'euvre de Paul Valery, étude sur la forme 
poétique dans ses rapports avec la langue, 1952). His present research interest is in 
French spoken outside of France and in elementary structures in vocabulary (qualita- 
tive and quantitative). Recent publications: Les structures étymologiques du lexique 
francais (1967), Les ballades en jargon de Villon (1968), Essais de stylistique (1969), 
La stylistique (1970), La versification (1970), and Le testament de Villon (1970). 


Eric P. Hamp (1920- ) was born in London. He received his B.A. from Amherst 
College in 1942, an M.A. from Harvard in 1948, and a Ph.D. in Linguistics from 
Harvard in 1954. He has been Professor of Linguistics at the University of Chicago 
since 1962, and Director of the Center for Balkan and Slavic Studies at that University 
since 1965. He is a member of the Advisory Committee for Eastern Europe, and the 
Committee for International Exchange Persons. 


PETER HARTMANN (1923- ) studied linguistics, African languages, Orientalistics, and 
Germanics at Humboldt University (1946-48), continued his studies at Münster where 
he received his Ph.D. (1950) with a dissertation on the structure of Japanese. In 1953 
he took his habilitation with a research work on the nominal style in Sanskrit. Since 
1956 he has been Professor of Linguistics at Münster. His numerous publications 
include works on general linguistics, theory of grammar, and various specific problems 
of linguistics. In April 1969 he became Professor at Konstanz. 


REINHARD RUDOLF KARL HARTMANN (1938- ) was born in Vienna. He studied at 
the Vienna School of Economics (B.Sc. 1960, D. Comm. 1965), Vienna University 
Interpreters Institute (Transl. Diploma 1960), Southern Illinois University (M.A. 
1962), London, and Manchester. He has been a resident of England since 1963. He 
taught at the University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology (Lecturer 
in Modern Languages 1964-1968) and is now at the University of Nottingham Lan- 
guage Centre (Lecturer in Applied Linguistics since 1968). His special interests include 
linguistic terminology and documentation, language teaching and testing, translation 
theory, relations and applications of linguistics to other disciplines. 


EINAR HAUGEN (1906- ) was born in Sioux City, Iowa, studied at Morningside and 
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St. Olaf Colleges (B.A. 1928), did graduate work at the University of Illinois (M.A. 
1929, Ph.D. 1931). He taught at the University of Wisconsin in Madison from 1931 to 
1964, since then he has been Victor S. Thomas Professor of Scandinavian and Lin- 
guistics at Harvard University. He is the author of several textbooks of Norwegian, 
a Norwegian-English dictionary (1966), the two-volume Norwegian language in 
America, (1953), an edition and translation of The first grammatical treatise (1950), 
Bilingualism in the Americas (1956), Language conflict and language planning: The case 
of modern Norwegian (1966), articles in Language, Word, IJAL, etc. He is a past 
President of the Linguistic Society of America and the Ninth International Congress 
of Linguists; he is currently president of the Permanent International Committee of 
Linguists. 


HENRI HECEAN (1912- ) studied medicine at the University of Bordeaux. He ob- 
tained the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1934, and, in 1942, the title “Medecin des 
Höpitaux Psychiatriques'. Since 1947, he has been consulting neurologist at the 
Centre Neurochirurgical Sainte-Anne, and, since 1965, Director of Studies at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes as well. His publications include articles and books 
dealing with language pathology. 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER (1913- ) studied classics at the University of Vermont and 
Columbia University, where he received his doctorate and taught for nine years. He 
has been a member of the Indiana University faculty since 1948, where he is currently 
Research Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures and of Linguistics, and 
Professor in the Department of Uralic and Altaic. He has also taught at Allegheny 
College, Cornell University, and the Universities of Colorado and of Hawaii. His publica- 
tions include work on Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin, English, Azerbaijani, acous- 
tic phonetics, and general linguistics. He has also worked extensively on the inscrip- 
tions of Delos. 


Osmo IKOLA (1918- ) was born in Finland where he received his training in Finno- 
Ugric linguistics and completed his doctoral work at the University of Turku. He 
was Lecturer of Finnish at the University of Uppsala (1947-51), when he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Finnish and Related Languages at the University of Turku. In 
1962, when the Chair was divided, he became Professor of Finnish. In 1963 he was 
Visiting Professor at Columbia University. His main research is in Finnish and Balto- 
Finnic syntax, diachronic as well as synchronic. He is the editor of Sananjalka and a 
co-editor of Virittåjå. 


AULIS J. Ion (1913- ) has studied the Finnish language, Finno-Ugric and Altaic 
linguistics at the University of Helsinki, and Sinology at the University of Stockholm. 
In addition to studies in the Uralic — especially Samoyed — field he has published 
research on Altaic and Paleosiberian problems and also on Sinology. He has taught 
at the Universities of Stockholm and Góttingen, and at the University of Helsinki as 
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Docent since 1957, and as Professor of Finno-Ugric Research since 1965. In 1957 he 
began compiling — together with Erkki Itkonen — the Etymological dictionary of the 
Finnish language. He is also co-editor of Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen, and serves as 
the Deputy Chairman of the Finno-Ugrian Society in Helsinki. 


RENÉ LAFON (1899- ) was born in Mérignac, near Bordeaux. In 1916 he entered the 
École Normale Supérieure in Paris, and passed the philosophy examination in 1922. 
In 1926 he began research in the Caucasian and Basque languages. He received his 
Doctorate in Literature (Docteur és Lettres) in 1944 (Paris), and since 1948 has held 
the Chair of Basque Language and Literature, established that same year at the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, and at that time the only such Chair in France or abroad. His 
published works deal with the Basque language and its ancient forms, Aquitainian 
and Vasconian, Basque literature, the Caucasian languages, and Ancient Iberian. He 
is a (regular) member of the Academy of the Basque Language, and a correspondent 
member of the Institut de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
Emeritus Professor since 1969. 


WINFRED P. LEHMANN (1916-  ) earned his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1941. He taught for three years at Washington University, 
St. Louis, before joining the University of Texas faculty as Associate Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Linguistics in 1949. He was Chairman of the Department of 
Germanic Languages at the University of Texas from 1953-65. In 1965 he became 
Chairman of the Department of Linguistics. He is also the Director of the Linguistics 
Research Center (1961-present) and Ashbel Smith Professor at the University of 
Texas (1963-present). 


YAKOV MALKIEL (1914- ),a native of Kiev, has lived in the United States since 1940. 
He studied Romance, Slavic, and Semitic philology at the Friedrich-Wilhelms Univer- 
sitat, where he received his Ph.D. in 1938. Beginning in 1942, he has been associated 
with the University of California at Berkeley (Department of Spanish and Portuguese, 
of Italian, of Slavic; Romance Philology Group), receiving an appointment as Profes- 
sor of Romance Philology in 1952. In 1966 he joined Berkeley's Department of 
Linguistics while retaining full membership in the Romance Philology Group. Since 
1947 he has been founding Editor-in-Chief of Romance Philology. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Linguistic Society of America (1965), President of the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast (1965), co-founder of the ‘Comparative Romance Linguistics’ 
Group within the Modern Language Association (1946), Senior Post-Doctoral Fellow 
of the National Science Foundation (1966), and recipient of Fellowships from the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation (1948-49, 1959, 1967). He has 
taught for shorter periods of time at the Universities of Wyoming, Southern California, 
Texas, and Colorado, at UCLA, and at Mills College; has been associated, over the 
years, with five Linguistic Institutes. He was awarded the degree of L.H.D. from the 
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University of Chicago in 1969, and was Associate Dean of the Graduate Division at 
Berkeley from 1963 to 1966. 


BERTIL MALMBERG (1913— ) was born in Hälsingborg, Sweden, and studied modern 
languages at Lund University and phonetics in Paris (Sorbonne) 1932-40, when he 
was appointed Assistant Professor (docent) of Romance languages at Lund University. 
In 1950 he was appointed Professor and Chairman of the Department of Phonetics at 
Lund University and, in 1969, switched over to a newly created Chair of General 
Linguistics there. He was Professor of Phonetics at the Sorbonne (1965-67). He has 
been President of the International Society of Phonetic Sciences since 1961, and of the 
Swedish Association for Applied Linguistics since 1966. He has published Studia 
Linguistica since 1947, Travaux de l'Institut de phonétique de Lund since 1959, and has 
been chief editor of ZRAL since 1966. He was a member of the Swedish Council for 
Humanistic Research (1964-70) and is a member of the Permanent International 
Committee of Linguists (1962- ). He has done research and taught at foreign scien- 
tific centers in Europe, Africa, Asia, and North and South America. His principal 
scientific publications are concerned with general linguistics, general phonetics, 
Swedish and Romance phonetics, and Romance languages (particularly French and 
Spanish). He has devoted numerous studies to problem of language and culture in 
Latin America and has published a number of university textbooks on the topics 
mentioned. 


SOLOMON MARCUS (1925- ) is Professor of Mathematical Analysis and of Mathe- 
matical Linguistics at the University of Bucharest, Faculty of Mathematics. He is also 
the Chief of the Section of Set Theory and Real Functions at the Mathematical 
Institute of the Academy of the R.S. Romania and Doctor of Mathematical Sciences. 
He has published a large number of papers concerning certain aspects of the theory of 
real functions. After 1958 he became interested in mathematical linguistics; his papers 
and books concern themselves with some algebraic and set-theoretical models of the 
phonology and grammar of natural languages. His interests also include algebraic 
poetics. 


THOMAS L. MARKEY (1940- ) was born in Dayton, Ohio, and studied at Hamilton 
College (B.A. 1962). He did graduate work at Yale University, the University of 
Chicago, and Uppsala University (Ph.D. 1969). He has done research at Cambridge 
University, England, and is currently Research Associate in Linguistics and Scandina- 
vian at Harvard University. Thesis topic: Bliva and varda in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. 


WOLFGANG Mem (1929-  ) studied Indo-European linguistics, classical philology, and 
Indology at the German universities of Mainz, Frankfurt am Main, and Tübingen. 
After taking the doctorate at Tübingen in 1955 he spent four years in Ireland, teaching 
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German at University College, Dublin, while at the same time studying Celtic. In 
1961 he became Lecturer in Indo-European Linguistics at the University of Würzburg 
(Germany). In 1965 he accepted an appointment to the Chair of Comparative 
Linguistics at the University of Innsbruck (Austria). As Visiting Professor (1969) of 
Indo-European Studies he also taught Celtic at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


WILLIAM G. MOULTON (1914— ) was born in Providence, Rhode Island, and received 
his A.B. from Princeton University (1935), his Ph.D. from Yale University (1941), 
after study for a summer in France and for a year in Germany. He has taught at Yale, 
Cornell, and Princeton, where he has been Professor of Linguistics since 1960. His 
interest in geographical linguistics was first aroused by the teaching of Hans Kurath. 
After a number of years of research and teaching in other fields (Germanic linguistics, 
the application of linguistics to language teaching), this early interest was revived by 
research in The Netherlands (1953—54), in association with the late G. G. Kloeke; and 
then by research in Switzerland (1948—59, 1964—65), using the extensive materials of 
Rudolf Hotzenkócherle's Sprachatlas der deutschen Schweiz. His particular research 
interest has been the structural interpretation of these dialect materials. He is past 
President of the Linguistic Society of America (1967), and currently United States 
delegate to the Permanent International Committee of Linguists. 


GREGORY NAGY (1942- ),a native of Hungary, has lived in the United States since 
1953. He was trained in linguistics and classics at Indiana University (B.A. 1962) 
and Harvard University (Ph.D. 1966).: His major interests are historical linguistics 
(especially Indo-European), Greek poetry, and Linear B. Currently he is Assistant 
Professor of Classics at Harvard. 


MAGNE OFTEDAL (1921- ) received his M.A. degree in general linguistics with 
Scandinavian at the University of Oslo, and earned his doctorate at the same univer- 
sity. He did fieldwork in Norwegian dialects in America as a Project Associate at the 
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Abaza 298 

Abxaz 1750, 1786, 1788 

Adyghe. See Circassian 

African languages 900n, 1113, 1799, 1803 

Afrikaans 1346, 1346n 

Afro-Latin 856, 878n, 911n 

Afro-Romanic 874n, 922n 

Akkadian 90 

Albanian 88n, 113n, 128, 161, 173, 476, 840, 857, 
861, 871n, 895n, 910n, 916n, 917n, 923n, 
1128n, 1164, 1166, 1626-92 

Alemannic 1272, 1273, 1275, 1276, 1278, 1346 

Aljamía 937, 964, 965n, 966, 1014, 1017, 1017n, 
1018, 1028n 

Alpine-Pyrenean 915n 

Alpino-Ulyrian 917n 

Alpino-Lombard 917n 

Alsatian 353 

Altaic 173, 1699, 1708, 1716, 1718, 1734, 1798 

Amerindian 90, 861, 908n, 1059 

Anatolian 121, 173, 774, 776, 777, 1140 

Andalusian 910n, 911n, 916n, 930, 930n, 971, 
982, 1002n, 1015n, 1043, 1047, 1054n, 1056, 
1056n, 1058, 1058n, 1078n, 1079, 1079n, 1080, 
1080n, 1087, 1088, 1088n 

Anglian 1254, 1255, 1256 

Anglo-Frisian 1263, 1267 

Anglo-Germanic 843 

Anglo-Norman 1118 

Anglo-Saxon (see also Old English) 740, 846, 
1277 

Aquitanian 1753, 1754, 1757, 1781, 1783, 1784, 
1785, 1787, 1788, 1792 

Arabic 85n, 103, 105, 117, 703, 870n, 887n, 897n, 
918n, 963, 964, 964n, 965n, 966, 966n, 973n, 
974n, 1003n, 1006n, 1012, 1013, 1013n, 1014, 
1014n, 1015, 1015n, 1016, 1016n, 1017, 1017n, 
1018n, 1022, 1023n, 1031n, 1048, 1050, 1059, 
1069n, 1079n, 1137, 1141, 1163, 1379n, 1746, 
1799 

Arabic, Andalusian 964 

Arabic, Medieval 964 

Arabic, Moroccan 897n 


Arabic, Syrian 897n 

Arabic, Vulgar 964 

Aragonese 892n, 940n, 965, 969, 995, 1005n, 
1015n, 1018n, 1023, 1023n, 1025n, 1028n, 
1029, 1030n, 1031, 1032, 1035n, 1042, 1042n, 
1048n, 1053n, 1054n, 1056n, 1073n, 1087, 
1087n, 1089n, 1093n 

Aragonese, Old 109, 110n, 937n, 953, 968 

Aragonese, Upper 847, 865, 868, 885n, 968n, 
985n, 1043n, 1051n, 1083n, 1087n, 1090n 

Aramaic 1347, 1356n, 1360, 1365, 1380 

Armenian 88n, 93n, 127n, 128, 129, 133, 155, 
158n, 173, 767, 861, 1165, 1246, 1628, 1654, 
1656, 1682 

Aryan 100n, 126, 129, 130, 131, 146, 147, 155, 
161, 166, 172, 173, 175 

Asturian 868, 887n,910n,936,936n, 1028, 1028n, 
1038n, 1043n, 1044, 1045n, 1047, 1048, 1048n, 
1049, 1087n, 1089n, 1090, 1090n, 1091, 1091n, 
1092, 1093n, 1094n, 1095n 

Asturian, Western 930, 930n, 943 

Asturo-Leonese 860, 92in 

Australian languages 89 

Avar 1786 

Avestan 91, 144, 146, 147, 155, 767 

Azerbaijan 560 

Aztec 93n, 871n, 908n, 


Balkan languages 961, 975, 1163 

Balkan-Romance 902n, 1156 

Balkan-Romance, Western 887n 

Baltic 88n, 154, 159, 166, 169, 172, 173, 488, 861, 
1165, 1654, 1700, 1701, 1716, 1726, 1731, 1740 

Balto-Finnic 1693, 1695, 1696, 1697, 1699, 1700, 
1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1707, 1709, 1712, 1713, 
1714, 1716, 1717, 1740 

Balto-Slavic 138, 150, 166, 172, 173, 917n, 1658, 
1671 

Bantu 297, 299, 696, 925n 

Basco-Caucasian 821, 822 

Basque 100, 100n, 102, 103, 476, 490, 841, 871n, 
873n, 887, 913n, 914n, 915n, 916n, 917n, 922n, 
952, 958, 968, 982, 994, 997n, 998, 998n, 999n, 
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1000, 1000n, 1001n, 1003, 1003n, 1004, 1004n, 
1005, 1005n, 1006n, 1011, 1011n, 1020, 1023n, 
1029, 1050, 1050n, 1051, 1051n, 1073, 1075n, 
1087n, 1744-92, 1803 

Basque, Eastern lower Navarrese, Cizain dialect 
1752, 1758 

Basque, Guipuzcoan 1746, 1752, 1753, 1766, 
1771, 1780, 1782, 1791 

Basque, Labourdin 1746, 1747, 1752, 1754, 1755, 
1757, 1760, 1761, 1766, 1771, 1779, 1782 

Basque, Medieval 1753, 1754, 1757. See also 
Vasconian 

Basque, Navarrese 1747, 1752, 1753, 1755, 1757, 
1766, 1769, 1771, 1782 

Basque, Roncalese 1753, 1755, 1757, 1779, 1782, 
1790 

Basque, Souletin 1746, 1752, 1753, 1755, 1756, 
1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 1761, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1774, 1779, 1782, 1790 

Basque, Viscayan 1746, 1752, 1759, 1761, 1762, 
1764, 1766, 1768, 1770, 1771, 1772, 1778, 1780, 
1781, 1782, 1791 

Bavarian 1272, 1273, 1276, 1278 

Belgian 878n 

‘Belgo-Romance’ 850 

Berber 900n, 999n, 1013 

Bolognese 895n 

Breton 476, 1202, 1203, 1203n, 1205, 1208, 1213, 
1219, 1220, 1220n, 1221, 1222, 1223, 1225, 
1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1628 

Breton, Old 1192, 1194, 1196, 1198 

British. See Brythonic 

Brittanic 819 

Brythonic (Celtic) 1194, 1195, 1198, 1202, 1202n, 

. 1208, 1219 

Bulgarian 113n, 515, 519, 528, 557, 871n, 919n, 
1159, 1161, 1639, 1687 

Burgundian-Romance 866 

Burmese 271, 301, 310 


Calabrian 1134 

Caló 1020, 1021 

Canary Island Guanche 1020, 1020n, 1021 

Cantabrian 1001, 1001n, 1003, 1003n 

Cantonese 261 

Castilian 860, 915,n 922n, 937, 938, 944, 958, 
962n, 968, 968n, 969, 970, 971, 979n, 982n, 
983n, 987, 988n, 989, 989n, 998, 1001n, 1003, 
1004, 1004n, 1005, 1005n, 1006, 1015, 1017, 
1025, 1028n, 1029, 1030, 1030n, 1031, 103in, 
1037n, 1040n, 1042, 1042n, 1043n, 1044n, 1047, 
1053, 1053n, 1054n, 1059, 1059n, 1060, 1061, 
1065, 1070, 1070n, 1071n, 1073, 1073n, 1075, 
1076n, 1077n, 1078n, 1079, 1079n, 1080, 1080n, 
1083, 1083n, 1084, 1084n, 1085, 1086, 1087, 
1087n, 1088n, 1092n, 1093n 
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Castilian, Medieval 1000n 

Catalan 203, 204, 490, 836, 837, 839, 847, 848, 
856, 860, 868, 873n, 874n, 876n, 877n, 886n, 
888n, 889n, 890n, 906n, 908n, 909n, 915n, 
916n, 920n,922n,923n, 927,937,938,938n,939, 
940, 940n, 941, 944, 945, 945n, 946, 946n, 947, 
947n, 948, 948n, 953, 961, 961n, 962, 962n, 
969, 971, 971n, 972, 972n, 973, 973n, 981, 
981n, 984, 985, 987, 995, 1002, 1002n, 1004n, 
1006n, 1009n, 1014, 1015, 1015n, 1018n, 1020n, 
1022, 1022n, 1023, 1023n, 1026, 1026n, 1027, 
1027n, 1028n, 1031, 1035n, 1042n, 1047, 1048, 
1048n, 1051n, 1052, 1052n, 1054n, 1055, 1058, 
1059, 1059n, 1060, 1061, 1063, 1065, 1065n, 
1066, 1066n, 1067, 1067n, 1074n, 1081, 1081n, 
1082, 1087,n 1093n, 1094n, 1096n 

Catalan, Old 945 

Catalan, ‘Proto’- 860 

Caucasian 174, 233n, 

Caucasian, East 173, 1750, 1763, 1781, 1783, 
1785, 1786, 1877, 1788, 1791, 1792 

Celtiberian 1191, 1200 

Celtic 88n, 89, 92, 100n, 102, 133, 165, 169, 171, 
172, 173, 175, 213, 840, 841, 856, 865, 868, 
871n, 889n, 903n, 911n, 916n, 924n, 996n, 997, 
997n, 1000n, 1001n, 1004, 1004n, 1005, 1013n, 
1059, 1072, 1073, 1076n, 1165, 1257, 1516, 
1517, 1547, 1564, 1565, 1781, 1803 

Celtic, Brythonic. See Brythonic 

Celtic, Continental 1194, 1202, 1231 

Celtic, Insular 1194, 1197, 1202, 1226 

Celtic, Old 170 

Celtic, Pre- 994, 995, 995n, 1001 

Celto-Romance 847, 857 

Chechen. See Nax 

Chengtu 299 

Cheremis (= Mari) 1704, 1705, 1709, 1713, 1714, 
1718, 1724, 1725, 1727, 1729, 1732,1735,1742, 
1743 

Chinese 261, 272, 297, 301, 354, 366, 703, 897n, 
1163. See also Cantonese, Chengtu, Hagu, 
Hokkien, Huanese, Pekingese, Shangtung. 

Church Slavic 871n 

Chukchee 1708, 1717, 1718, 1719, 1787, 1788 

Chuvash 1705, 1725, 1735 

Circassian (— Adyghe) 1750, 1786 

Circassian, Eastern. See Kabardian 

Cizain. See Basque 

*Cocoliche' 908n 

Cornish 1202, 1203, 1228 

Corsican 198, 202, 910n, 1136 

Corsico-Sardinian dialects. See Sardinian 

Creole 496, 870n, 916n, 917n 929, 931, 931n,1121 

Creole, Cape Verde 1090, 1090n 

Creto-Mycenaean 1165 

Croatian 495 
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Cuman 1163 

Cushitic 1750 

Czech 285, 286, 487, 519, 535, 540, 544, 545, 657, 
658, 663, 684, 687, 703, 1161, 1412, 1412n, 
1414, 1415, 1416, 1417, 1443, 1454, 1459 


Dacian 1656, 1671 

Daco-Hungarian 919n 

Daco-Mysian 1654, 1670 

Daco-Romance 863 

Daco-Slavic 919n 

Dalmatian 839, 855, 856, 861, 867, 873n, 888n, 
901n, 917n, 1128n 

Dalmatian, Old 923n 

Daimatian, Southern 840 

Dalmatian, Vegliotic 1658 

Danish 100n, 213, 243, 311, 496, 501, 519, 520, 
545, 653, 686, 1250, 1404, 1461, 1463-85,1487, 
1489, 1491, 1492, 1502, 1512, 1517, 1518, 1519, 
1523, 1524, 1526, 1528, 1529, 1530, 1540, 1541, 
1543, 1544, 1546, 1549, 1552, 1555, 1558, 1568, 
1569, 1570, 1572, 1573, 1574-85 

Danish, Early Middle 1472 

Danish, Early Modern 1473 

Danish, Old 1249, 1468, 1472, 1473, 1474, 1477, 
1495, 1497, 1498 

Dano-Norwegian 483, 1461, 1517, 1518, 1519, 
1520, 1521, 1522, 1523, 1524, 1525, 1527, 1568, 
1570 

Dargwa 1786 

Dravidian 117, 132n, 1717, 1720, 1738 

Dutch 300, 305, 519, 521, 526, 532, 537, 541, 545, 
546, 695, 1263, 1264, 1383, 1387, 1395, 1396 
1398, 1402, 1003, 1404, 1405, 1443, 1448. See 
also Netherlandic 

Dutch, Middle 147, 1501, 1528 


Eastphalian 12 

Elamitic 92n 

Engadinian 876n 

Engadine, Upper 912n 

English 100n, 114n, 117, 134, 155, 168, 211, 212, 
223, 224, 235, 236, 243, 245, 261, 267, 271, 272, 
286, 296, 297, 298, 300, 301, 303, 304, 305, 308, 
309, 311, 323, 352, 352n, 353, 354, 355, 358, 
359, 360, 366n, 368, 371, 378, 379n, 476, 483, 
488, 489n, 492, 493, 494, 495, 496, 498, 499, 
499n, 519, 520, 528, 530, 531, 535, 542, 545, 
554, 556, 558, 560, 646, 660, 665, 678, 690, 691, 
692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 700, 702, 703, 703n, 
705n, 706, 706n, 708, 710n, 712, 715, 716, 718, 
723, 727, 728, 729, 730, 731, 732, 739, 87in, 
919n, 1162, 1169, 1206, 1208, 1211, 1214, 1215, 
1217, 1218, 1224, 1225, 1227, 1236, 1250, 1301, 
1310, 1329, 1332, 1345n, 1360, 1360n, 1365, 
1367n,1375, 1471, 1490, 1491, 1492, 1493, 1523, 
1524, 1525, 1551, 1552, 1553, 1574, 1639, 1680, 
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1700, 1718, 1741, 1743, 1799, 1802 

English, American 493, 496 

English, British 496 

English, Cockney 244 

English, Middle 117, 1255, 1477 

English, Old, 85n, 147, 355, 372, 840, 871n, 1232, 
1233, 1254-62, 1263, 1264, 1268, 1407, 1413, 
1415, 1417, 1423, 1425, 1429, 1436, 1439, 1445, 
1446, 1450n, 1498, 1530, 1558, 1559, 1561 

Eskimo. See Greenlandic 

Eskimo-Aleut 279, 1517, 1711 

Eskimo-Uralic 1711, 1716, 1719, 1737 

Estonian 487, 491, 499, 657, 1701, 1702, 1703, 
1707, 1709, 1010, 1717, 1718, 1728, 1733, 1734, 
1735, 1736, 1740, 1741 

Etruscan 117, 117n, 172, 822, 823, 826, 827, 829, 
913n 

Eurafrican 914n 

Euscaro-Caucasian 1787, 1791 

Extremexan 1087 


Faliscan 155, 826 

Faroese 214, 1461, 1465, 1531, 1538, 1540-48, 
1550, 1563, 1568, 1610-13 

Fenno-Swedish. See Finnish-Swedish 

Finnic, Pre- 1697, 1700, 1733 

Finnic, Proto- 1697, 1700, 1702, 1704, 1725, 1731, 
1733, 1740 

Finnish 114n, 243, 245, 308, 310, 476, 477, 483, 
493, 498, 500, 1234, 1237, 1238, 1239, 1241, 
1250, 1252, 1693-1703, 1802 

Finnish, Old Literary 1694, 1700, 1702, 1703, 
1728 

Finnish- Swedish 500, 519, 537, 1494, 1502, 1504, 
1509, 1517, 1569 

Finno-Ugric 161, 173, 174, 487, 488, 1517, 1693, 
1696, 1697, 1698, 1701, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 
1711, 1712, 1713, 1714, 1715, 1716, 1717, 1718, 
1719, 1721, 1725, 1726, 1728, 1733, 1735, 1736, 
1738, 1739, 1740, 1741, 1743, 1802 

Finno-Urgic, Proto- 1697, 1704, 1714 

Flemish 476, 483, 489, 545, 1022, 1245, 1383, 
1387, 1800. See also Netherlandic 

Franconian 1266, 1272, 1273 

Franconian, Old Low 1232, 1233, 1266-71 

Franco-Provengal 99, 100n, 197, 205, 839, 855, 
876n, 877n, 900n, 903n, 912n, 1119, 1128n 

Franco-Provengal, Western 840, 878n 

Frankish 1019 

Frankish-Romance 866 

French 87n, 90, 90n, 94n, 95, 100n, 103, 103n, 
104, 105, 108, 108n, 109n, 117, 139n, 168, 197, 
198, 199, 204, 205, 206, 222, 226, 226n, 229n, 
230, 235, 236, 241, 243n, 257, 264, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 303, 306, 308, 309, 324n, 330n, 
342, 352, 353, 354, 355, 356n, 358, 359, 360, 
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361, 363, 364, 366, 368, 368n, 369, 376, 378, 
379n, 487, 489, 492, 494, 497, 498, 499, 501, 
519, 521, 523, 528, 532, 537, 542, 545, 546, 556, 
558, 657, 659, 675, 685, 689, 691, 694, 695, 702, 
703, 704, 706n, 710, 710n, 711, 712, 718, 723, 
728, 729, 730, 731, 764, 819, 838, 848, 853, 856, 
858, 861, 862, 863, 864, 867, 869, 870n, 871n, 
873n, 875n, 876n, 877n, 879n, 883n, 886n, 888n, 
889n, 890n, 893n, 894n, 896n, 897n, 898n, 
901n, 902n, 903n, 904n, 905n, 911n, 912n, 
913n, 919n, 920n, 923n, 924n, 961n, 963n, 978, 
1022n, 1023n, 1024n, 1028n, 1030, 1030n, 1065, 
1065n, 1072n, 1107-27, 1159, 1206, 1208, 1222, 
1223, 1225, 1226, 1230, 1231, 1412n, 1416, 
1445, 1447, 1451, 1453, 1551, 1639, 1722, 1733, 
1737, 1758, 1763, 1772, 1773, 1779, 1780, 1781, 
1782, 1789, 1790, 1791, 1799, 1800, 1803 

French, Alsatian 235 

French, Canadian 899n, 1120, 1121 

French, Medieval 880n, 883n, 911n, 913n 

French, Middle 855, 901n 

French, Modern 852, 875n, 881n, 882n, 893n, 
897n, 904n, 911n, 913n 

French, Northern 860, 867 

French, Old 109n, 355, 368, 851, 855, 868, 871n, 
875n, 876n, 879n, 882n, 883n, 893n, 896n, 
897n, 901n, 903n, 904n, 912n, 913n, 918n, 
929, 1528, 1554 

French, Proto- 904n 

French, Provincial 882n 

French, Southern 860, 921n 

French, Swiss 1120, 1121 

Frisian 198, 208, 209, 211, 476, 545, 1384, 1398- 
1400, 1402, 1403, 1404, 1405, 1717, 1729 

Frisian, Modern 1263, 1264, 1406 

Frisian, North 1264, 1287, 1328, 1405, 1484 

Frisian, Old 1232, 1233, 1263-66, 1399, 1400, 1406 

Frisian, Old East 1263 

Friulian 819, 855, 876n, 901n, 911n 


Gaelic 214, 819, 1202, 1206, 1208, 1212, 1547, 

1548 

Gaelic, Common 1206, 1208, 1210, 1227 

Gaelic-English 537 

Gaelic, Scottish 1196, 1202, 1203n, 1204, 1205, 
1207, 1208, 1209, 1210, 1211, 1212, 1214, 
1224, 1225, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 1230, 1628 

Galician 969, 1000, 1000n, 1001, 1001n, 1015n, 
1030n, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1052, 1060, 1061, 
1075n, 1076n, 1087n, 1091 

Galician-Portuguese 868, 915n, 1001n, 1030, 
1052n, 1054n, 1075, 1076n 

Gallic 834 

Gallo-Romance 837, 874n, 885n, 889n, 906n, 
922n, 924n, 1119 

Gascon 840, 876n, 878n, 892n, 900n, 918n, 922n, 
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925n, 940, 940n, 968, 1000, 1000n, 1001n, 
1003, 1004n, 1023, 1023n, 1075, 1075n, 1757, 
1758, 1772, 1781 

Gascon, Old 854 

Gaulish 865, 873n, 889n, 903n, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1194, 1196, 1198, 1199, 1200, 1202 

Geg 1641-43 

Genoese 1023n 

Georgian 311, 547, 1517, 1750, 1786 

German 85n, 104, 139n, 155, 168, 169, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 206, 207, 208, 210, 220, 226, 233, 243, 
261, 262, 265, 297, 298, 300, 304, 312, 330, 340, 
341, 342, 352, 353, 354, 355, 362, 370, 373, 
379n, 483, 484n, 487, 488, 489, 489n, 492, 493, 
494, 494n, 496, 498, 500, 501, 519, 522, 528, 
531, 532, 544, 556, 653, 657, 658, 660, 664, 678, 
691, 692, 693, 695, 696, 700, 703, 704, 731, 818, 
854, 895n, 897n, 902, 916n, 1020, 1022n, 1110, 
1128n, 1161, 1162, 1249, 1250, 1256, 1268, 
1282-1344, 1345, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1355, 1356, 
1356n, 1358, 1359, 1360, 1365, 1370, 1372, 
1374, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1412n, 1416, 1437, 
1447, 1455, 1456, 1471, 1484, 1568, 1574, 1640, 
1716, 1723, 1727 

German, Alsace-Lorraine 493 

German, Australia 493 

German, Belgium 493 

German, Brazil 494 

German, Canada 493 

German, High 1233, 1273 

German, Low 490, 1263, 1482, 1514, 1524, 1529, 
1571 

German, Luxemburg 493 See also Letzgeburgisch 

German, Mennonite 1346 

German, Middle High 871n, 1273, 1274, 1282- 
1344, 1345, 1359 

German, Middle Low 1267, 1474, 1477, 1495, 
1497, 1499, 1501, 1502, 1512, 1514, 1528, 1555, 

German, Old High 104, 840, 871n, 1232, 1233- 
1235, 1236, 1243, 1266, 1267, 1268, 1269, 1271- 
81, 1284, 1290, 1318, 1330, 1342, 1423, 1631 

German, Old High, Pre- 1273, 1274 

German, Pennsylvania ( — Pennsylvania Dutch) 
489, 493, 1346, 1346n 

German, Swiss 483, 484n, 499, 501 

German, United States 493 

German, Upper 1272, 1273, 1274, 1285, 1287, 
1294 

Germanic 85n, 88n, 94n, 100n, 101n, 102, 104, 
114n, 115n, 119n, 133, 138, 147, 148, 150, 150n, 
161, 164n, 165, 169, 173,175, 200, 221, 223, 369, 
763, 831, 841, 856, 857, 861, 864, 865, 866, 
870n, 881n, 889n, 905n, 911n, 918n, 919n, 985, 
1019, 1019n, 1020n, 1023n, 1048, 1049, 1049n, 
1059, 1195, 1232-81, 1285, 1289, 1346, 1353, 
1365, 1368, 1370, 1371n, 1374, 1385, 1398, 
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1445, 1460, 1461, 1471, 1473, 1496, 1510, 1513, 
1514, 1517, 1559, 1660, 1662, 1697, 1700, 1701, 
1709, 1714, 1717, 1722, 1727, 1729, 1732, 1739, 
1740, 1781, 1798 

Germanic, Common 1232, 1235, 1237, 1239 

Germanic, Early 1232-42 

Germanic, East 1245, 1273, 1508 

Germanic, North 1245, 1249, 1250, 1252, 1275 

Germanic, Old 170, 223 

Germanic, Old North 1232, 1249-54 

Germanic, Paleo- 85n, 871n 

Germanic, Primitive 154 

Germanic, Proto- 224, 1232, 1233, 1234, 1235, 
1237, 1238, 1242, 1297, 1473, 1559, 1709, 1720 

Germanic, West 1232, 1233, 1237, 1239, 1241, 
1243, 1245, 1249, 1251, 1255, 1265, 1266, 1267, 
1268 

Germano-Romance 864, 903n 

Gilyak 1717, 1719 

Gomero 1021, 1021n 

Gothic 93n, 134, 144, 147, 148, 760, 772, 773, 
1019, 1019n, 1023n, 1232, 1234, 1235, 1236, 
1242-49, 1281, 1423, 1545, 1553, 1557, 1701, 
1714 

Gothic, Crimean 1245, 1246, 1249, 1545 

Gotho-Nordic 1244 

Gotlandic 1507 

Graeco-Italian 866 

Graeco-Latin 117 

Graeco-Romance 857, 917n, 918n 

Greek 84, 86n,87n,88n,92n,94n,101n,111,111n, 
115n, 116, 117, 121, 124, 125, 127n, 128, 131, 
132, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 143n, 144, 146, 
147, 150, 152,153,155, 157, 159, 160,161, 161n, 
162, 166, 167, 168, 170, 171, 173, 175, 355, 358, 
366, 490, 703, 704, 735-816, 817, 820, 827, 829, 
831, 854, 861, 873n, 879n, 890n, 913n, 973n, 
974, 1006n, 1023, 1023n, 1128n, 1131, 1141, 
1165, 1166, 1243, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1247, 1249, 
1640, 1649, 1654, 1655, 1656, 1660, 1662, 1664, 
1665, 1671, 1676, 1677, 1681, 1685, 1686, 1690, 
1783 

Greek, Aeolic 741, 772, 773, 779, 780, 781, 783, 
785, 786, 788, 789 

Greek-Albanian 1649 

Greek, Alcaic 745 

Greek, Alexandrian 748, 749, 777, 782 

Greek, Apulian 792, 793, 794, 795 

Greek, Arcadian 741, 772, 778, 779, 780, 781, 
782, 783, 785, 788, 797 

Greek, Attic 736, 746, 749, 750, 751, 755, 756, 
759, 760, 765, 772, 773, 779, 780, 781, 783, 784, 
787, 789, 793, 795, 798, 799 

Greek, Boeotian 779, 780, 788 

Greek, Byzantine 910n, 1023n 

Greek, Calabrian 792, 793, 794, 795 
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Greek, Central Ionic 756 

Greek, Classical 111n, 902n 

Greek, Clitorian 782, 788 

Greek, Common 752, 798, 799 

Greek, Corinthian 756, 797 

Greek, Cretan 774 

Greek, Cypriote 741, 760, 772, 778, 779, 780, 781, 
782, 783, 785, 788, 790, 793, 796, 797 

Greek, Demotic 490, 751, 759, 763, 792, 793, 794, 
795 

Greek, Doric 748, 749, 778, 779, 780, 789, 795 

Greek, East 780 

Greek, East Ionic 756 

Greek, Elean 737, 797, 798, 799, 800 

Greek, Gortynian 774 

Greek, Hesiodic 743, 789 

Greek, Hesychian 761, 771, 777, 778, 789 

Greek, historical 121 

Greek, Homeric 161, 169, 736, 738, 739, 740, 741, 
742, 743, 753, 754, 755, 758, 159, 761, 762, 765, 
768, 769, 770, 772, 773, 776, 778, 181, 782, 783, 
784, 785, 786, 788, 789, 796, 799 

Greek, Ionic 746, 749, 750, 751, 754, 755, 756, 
759, 764, 765, 772, 773, 779, 780, 781, 783, 785, 
786, 787, 788, 789 

Greek, Koi 736, 750, 751, 752, 792, 793, 795 

Greek, Katharevousa 490 

Greek, Kyrenaian 748, 749 

Greek, Lakonian 748, 749 

Greek, Late 124, 153, 154, 156, 159, 163, 165 

Greek, Lesbian 744, 745, 779, 780 

Greek, Linear B 737, 738, 741, 752, 753, 757, 758, 
778, 780, 781, 796, 797, 798, 800 

Greek, Middle 93n, 923n 

Greek, Modern 113n, 483, 484, 764, 767, 897n, 
910n, 919n, 923n 

Greek, Mycenaean 155, 162, 167, 735, 736, 737, 
741, 752, 753, 771, 778, 719, 780, 781, 784, 785, 
788, 795, 796, 798, 799, 800 

Greek, Naxian 756 

Greek, North-Mycenaean 781 

Greek, Old 1135 

Greek, Pamphylian 780 

Greek, Pelasgian 773 

Greek, Pelasgiotis dialect 779 

Greek, Proto- 127, 131, 132, 139n, 150, 165, 172 

Greek, Rhodian 793, 794 

Greek, Sapphic 745, 761, 769 

Greek, South-Mycenaean 781 

Greek, Thessalian 779, 780, 786, 788, 794 

Greek, Tsakonian 748, 795 

Greek, West 772, 773, 778, 780 

Greenlandic (—Eskimo) 501 

Guanche. See Canary Island Guanche 

Guarani 908n 

Guipuzcoan. See Basque 
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Gutnish, Old, 1507 
Gypsy. See Romany 


Hagu 299, 300 

Hamitic 999n, 1196 

Hamito-Semitic 1197, 1781, 1785 

Harauti 298 

Hausa 703 

Hebrew 85n, 105, 696, 974n, 1015, 1018, 1024n, 
1025, 1030, 1079n, 1193, 1345, 1347, 1349, 
1356n, 1360, 1362, 1365, 1372, 1373, 1374, 
1379n, 1380, 1381 

Hebrew, Modern 91in 

Hindustani 263, 545, 897n 

Hispanic 886n, 890n, 902n, 921n, 962 

Hispanic, Ancient 903n 

Hispano-Arabic 90, 90n, 857, 909n, 918n 

Hispano-Basque 859 

Hispano-Caucasian 914n 

Hispano-Gothic 919n 

Hispano-Oriental 918n 

Hispano-Romance 837, 857, 858, 859, 860, 862, 
863, 865, 868, 872, 873n, 906n, 908n 909n, 
921n, 922n 

Hittite 88n, 93n, 95, 105, 121, 123, 124, 124n, 
126, 127, 128, 130, 135, 144, 145, 147n, 152, 
154n, 155, 156n, 159, 162, 165, 166, 167, 170, 
172, 175, 228, 758, 771, 773, 1/4, 116, 177, 819, 
1196, 1659 

Hokkien 263, 264, 310 

Hottentot 297, 299, 307, 902n 

Huave 1713, 1719 

Hunanese 267, 301 

Hungarian 115n, 491, 519, 524, 532, 545n, 555, 
557, 558, 660, 857, 895n, 917n, 919n, 1162, 
1163, 1169, 1221, 1640, 1661, 1676, 1700, 1706, 
1707, 1708, 1710, 1712, 1713, 1714, 1715, 1716, 
1717, 1718, 1721, 1729, 1730, 1733, 1737, 1738, 
1739, 1743 

Hurrian 774 


Iberian 882n, 914n, 917n, 996n, 997n, 998, 998n, 
999n, 1001n, 1003, 1006n, 1783, 1784, 1785, 
1788, 1792 

Iberian, Proto- 999 

Iberic 821 

Ibero-African 821 

Ibero-Euskaran 1059 

Ibero-Romance 859, 860, 917n, 924n, 985, 1023n, 
1074n, 1083n, 1084, 1087n, 1093, 1093n 

Ibero-Romance, Proto- 927, 1092n 

Ibero-Romanic 874n, 922n 

Icelandic 169, 214, 224, 1461, 1470, 1525, 1528, 
1531, 1538, 1540, 1541, 1542, 1543, 1544, 1545, 
1548-66, 1568, 1574, 1613-21 

Icelandic, Middle 1554, 1555, 1556 
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Icelandic, Old 1243, 1249, 1250, 1496, 1505, 1507, 
1526, 1530, 1532, 1545, 1548, 1549, 1553, 1554, 
1556, 1557, 1558, 1559, 1560, 1561, 

Illyrian 171, 171n, 173, 824, 995, 995n, 1165, 
1192, 1197, 1654, 1660, 1663, 1665, 1690 

Itlyro-Romance 923n 

Indian 165 

Indian, Old 121, 164 

Indic 121, 772 

Indo-Chinese 1706, 1726 

Indo-European 87, 87n, 88, 88n, 90n, 92, 92n, 
93n, 95, 96, 101n, 102, 108n, 115n, 117n, 119- 
175, 224, 228, 739, 745, 732, 733, 757, 758, 759, 
760, 761, 762, 764, 765, 766, 767, 768, 769, 770, 
771, 774, 777, 787, 194, 796, 798, 799, 817, 819, 
820, 821, 822, 824, 825, 833, 846, 855, 858, 861, 
87in, 88in, 887n, 895n, 901n, 902n, 913n, 
915n, 925n, 929, 994, 1004, 1138, 1141, 1191, 
1193, 1194, 1195, 1196, 1197, 1198, 1199, 1233, 
1234, 1235, 1236, 1237, 1238, 1241, 1243, 1244, 
1274, 1627, 1630, 1631, 1633, 1653, 1654, 1657, 
1658, 1659, 1660, 1661, 1662, 1674, 1677, 1680, 
1689, 1702, 1708, 1716, 1718, 1726, 1728, 1731, 
1732, 1733, 1736, 1738, 1743 

Indo-European, Common 1165 

Indo-European, Paleo-84 

Indo-European, Pre- 997, 997n 

Indo-Germanic 84, 114n 

Indo-Iranian 129, 147, 165, 172, 753, 768, 1195, 
1713, 1726 

Indo-Uralic 1699, 1708, 1713, 1720, 1735, 1741 

Ingrian dialects 1699, 1701, 1732 

Iranian 88n, 91, 92, 93, 126, 130, 133, 159, 1141, 
1661, 1676 

Iranian, Middle 121, 170 

Iranian, New 121 

Iranian, OJd 121, 170 

Iranian, Paleo- 91, 92 

Irish 86n, 488, 502, 556, 1197, 1200, 1202, 1203n, 
1205, 1207, 1208, 1212, 1213, 1214, 1215, 1224, 
1225, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1250 

Irish, Middle 1206, 1207, 1208, 1210 

Irish, Old 148, 166, 902n, 1192, 1194, 1195, 1196, 
1198, 1199, 1200, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1210, 1228, 
1558 

Istrian 840, 878n, 901n 

Istriote 878n 

Italian 90n, 99, 108n, 202, 203, 299n, 299, 489, 
495, 498, 519, 536, 556, 558, 559, 679, 690, 
695, 703, 793, 819, 848, 853, 854, 855, 856, 858, 
861, 862, 863, 866, 867, 873n, 875n, 876n, 
877n, 879n, 887n, 888n, 889n, 890n, 892n, 
895n, 896n, 897n, 900n, 901n, 902n, 903n, 
906n, 908n, 912n, 914n, 916n, 917n, 918n, 
921n,923n, 963,963n,978, 1009n, 1010n, 1011n, 
1022, 1022n, 1023n, 1024n, 1093, 1093n, 1128- 
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44, 1159, 1221, 1246, 1639, 1640, 1652, 1660, 
1675, 1799 

Italian, Central 867, 912n 

Italian, Corsican. See Corsican 

Italian, Gallo- 961n 

Italian, Modern 904n, 912n 

Italian, Old 891n, 894n, 898n, 904n, 929, 1128n, 
1133, 1134, 1135, 1137, 1141 

Italian, North 839, 867, 871n, 901n, 911n, 922n 

Italian, Sardinian. See Sardinian 

Italian, Sicilian. See Sicilian 

Italian, South 840, 847, 862, 865, 868, 892n,907n, 
910n, 913n, 918n, 919n, 922n, 961n, 962 

Italian, South-Central 923n 

Italic 88n, 100n, 102, 172, 173, 819, 820, 824, 
925n, 963, 1008, 1009, 1136, 1165, 1197 

Italic, Old 1138 

Italo-Albanian 1645, 1646, 1678 

Italo-Byzantine 918n 

Italo-Celtic 148, 150n, 167, 172, 819, 1187, 1199, 
1200 

Italo-Romance 1128n, 1129, 1136, 1137 


Japanese 262, 691, 703, 709n, 897n 

Javanese 297, 310 

Jebero 299 

Jewish Old French (= Western Laaz) 1380 

Jewish Old Italian (=Southern Laaz) 1380 

Judeo-Aragonese 1025n 

Judeo-Hispanic 1159, 1168 

Judeo-Persian 1348 

Judeo-Portuguese 927, 1024-26 

Judeo-Romance 870n 

Judeo-Spanish 856, 869n, 908n, 927, 974, 974n, 
975, 975n, 1024-26, 1087, 1087n, 1348 

Jutlandic 1469, 1473, 1476, 1477, 1478, 1480, 
1481, 1482 

Jutlandic, South 1480, 1482, 1483, 1484 

Jutlandic, Southeast 1466 

Jutlandic, West 1466, 1480, 1483, 1485 


Kabardian (=Eastern Circassian) 140, 1750, 
1789 

Kamassian 1706, 1721 

Kamchadal 1717, 1788 

Karelian 1699, 1703, 1728, 1729, 1732 

Kartvelian, Proto- 132 

Keltic 1654 

Keltic, Proto- 1198 

Kentish 1254, 1255, 1263 

Kikuyu 297, 298 

Koiné. See Greek, kowf 

Kongo 305 

Koryak 1788 

Kukkosi dialect of Vote 1699 

Kwakiuti 812 
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Labourdin. See Basque 

Ladin 847, 855, 903n 

Ladino 895n 

Lak 1786 

Langobardic 1271, 1272, 1273, 1279 

Languedoc 940n 

Lapp 366, 476, 501, 1250, 1252, 1254, 1696, 1697, 
1703, 1704, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 1711, 1712, 
1714, 1716, 1717, 1719, 1720, 1721, 1722, 1723, 
1724, 1725, 1728, 1729, 1731, 1734, 1735, 1736, 
1737, 1738, 1739, 1743 

Lapp, Common 1711 

Lappic, Proto- 1704, 1720, 1741 

Latin 86n, 88n, 92, 92n, 111, 111n, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 128, 130, 132, 133, 135, 141, 144, 145, 
147, 148, 150, 151, 152, 155, 155n, 156, 158, 
158n, 159, 160, 161, 162, 166, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 175, 224, 233, 234n, 343, 348, 353, 354, 
355, 358, 361, 366, 368, 494, 658, 703, 704, 763, 
764, 767, 768, 771, 712, 773, 777, 792, 817-34, 
836, 837, 840, 841, 842, 854, 856, 857, 859, 861, 
862, 865, 866, 868, 870n, 871n, 872n, 874n, 
875n, 877n, 879n, 887n, 888n, 890n, 895n,896n, 
897n, 900n, 903n, 904n, 907n, 913n, 914n, 
915n, 916n, 917n, 919n, 922n, 923n, 924n, 
925n, 931n, 953, 954, 958n, 959,961, 962, 963, 
964, 988, 993, 997n, 1001, 1001n, 1002, 1003, 
1003n, 1004, 1004n, 1005, 1005n, 1006, 1006n, 
1007, 1008, 1009, 1009n, 1010, 1010n, 1011, 
1011n, 1012, 1015, 1017n, 1018, 1019, 1020, 
1022n, 1023n, 1027, 1029, 1030, 1030n, 1031, 
1034, 1036n, 1042, 1042n, 1044, 1060, 1062, 
1063, 1073n, 1074, 1075, 1075n, 1077n, 1079n, 
1084n, 1087n, 1089n, 1093, 1093n, 1115, 1118, 
1131, 1135, 1136, 1138, 1141, 1142, 1150, 1165, 
1166, 1233, 1237, 1244, 1245, 1257, 1261, 1262, 
1264, 1273, 1276, 1285, 1344, 1477, 1490, 1497, 
1499, 1500, 1515, 1521, 1543, 1554, 1559, 1631, 
1652, 1658, 1660, 1662, 1675, 1677, 1681, 1685, 
1688, 1689, 1694, 1717, 1740, 1755, 1757, 1761, 
1762, 1765, 1773, 1780, 1781, 1783, 1799 

Latin, African 922n 

Latin, Augustan 841 

Latin, Balkan 1159, 1166, 1657, 1677 

Latin, British 963n 

Latin, Ciceronian 841 

Latin, Eastern 1158 

Latin, Hispanic 887n 

Latin, Langobard 879n 

Latin, Late 93n, 868, 898n, 918n, 924n 

Latin, Medieval [842, 868, 872n, 887n, 959, 
963 

Latin, Mediterranean 963n 

Latin, Merovingian 842, 879n 

Latin, Old 120n 

Latin, Plautine 841 
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Latin, Pre- 994 

Latin Proto- 825, 826 

Latin, Renaissance 868 

Latin, Vulgar 355, 361, 368, 833, 879n, 896n, 
898n, 908n, 916n, 918n, 919n, 929, 954, 961, 
963, 968, 993, 1676 

Latino-Faliscan 172, 1195 

Latvian 157 

Leonese 931, 933, 936, 937, 937n, 953, 969, 969n, 
1029, 1030, 1030n, 1031n, 1037n, 1042, 1045n, 
1047, 1047n, 1048, 1049, 1050n, 1053n, 1054n, 
1056n, 1073n, 1075, 1087, 1087n, 1093n, 1094 

Lepontic 824 

Lettish 279, 519, 541, 552 

Letzgeburgisch 1346, 1347 

Libyan 999n 

Ligurian 824, 913n, 915n, 995, 997n, 1001, 100in 

Linear B 121. See also Greek, Linear B. 

Lithuanian 137, 138, 146, 148. 158, 170, 769, 1235 

Livonian 1699, 1701, 1703, 1710, 1728, 1733, 
1743 

Lombard(ian) 867, 868, 903n, 924n, 1142 

Lorrain, Medieval 847 

Lorrain, Modern 847 

Lucania (Basilicata) 107, 108n, 840, 924n 

Lude dialects 1699, 1701, 1702, 1732 

Luso-Arabic 908n 

Luso-Hispano-Gascon 881n 

Luso-Romance 863, 887n 

Luso-Suebian 919n 


Macedonian 171, 476 

Macedonian, Old 1165 

Makedonski 1628, 1639, 1644, 1656, 1659, 1676, 
1681 

Majorcan 1035n 

Malay 897n 

Maltese 910n 

Manx 1202, 1203, 1215, 1216, 1224, 1227, 1229, 
1230 

Massaliotic 918n, 1023n 

Mercian 1254, 1264 

Messapian 170, 824, 1141 

Mingrelian-Laz (—Zan) 1786 

Minoan 675 

Mirandese 931, 931n, 932, 1088 

Mohawk 664, 671 

Moldavian 897n 

Mordvin 1704, 1705, 1709, 1713, 1714, 1724, 
1729, 1730, 1731, 1732, 1735, 1737, 1743 

Mozarabic 859, 865, 887, 918n, 961, 964, 964n, 
965, 1002, 1012n, 1013, 1013n, 1015n, 1016n, 
1017, 1017n, 1018, 1018n, 1019, 1050, 1059, 
1087, 1088n 

Murcian 1087 
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Nahuatl 908n, 984n 

Navajo 812 

Navarrese 1025n, 1028n 

Navarro-Aragonese 860, 868 

Nax (=Cherchen) 1786 

Netherlandic 198, 208, 209, 210, 1383-1406 

Netherlandic, Old 1267. See Franconian, Old 
Low 

Nigois 862, 923n 

Nootka 812 

Nordic, Common 1249, 1250. See also Scandina- 
vian 

Norman, Old 1023, 1023n 

Norn 1538 

Norse 169, 1023, 1023n, 1538 

Norse-Gothic. See Gothic 

Norse, Old 1232, 1235, 1236, 1243, 1244, 1250, 
1252, 1256, 1264, 1330, 1541, 1662. See also 
Icelandic, Old 

Norse, Proto- 1232, 1233, 1249, 1250, 1251, 1252 

Norse, West 1251 

Northumbrian 1254, 1256, 1257 

Norwegian 213, 233n, 244, 311, 491, 493, 496, 
1250, 1465, 1487, 1488, 1491, 1496, 1508, 1512, 
1513, 1516-1540, 1544, 1545, 1550, 1551, 1556, 
1558, 1561, 1562, 1569, 1570, 1571, 1572, 1573, 
1574, 1600-10, 1742 

Norwegian, American 494, 495 

Norwegian, bokmäl 1517, 1519, 1560 

Norwegian, Landsmal 483, 490, 1517 

Norwegian, New 1461, 1517, 1518, 1519, 1520, 
1522, 1523, 1525 

Norwegian, Old 1249, 1498, 1503, 1517, 1518, 
1526, 1527, 1528, 1530, 1531, 1532, 1537, 1540, 
1556, 1558, 1559, 1574 

Norwegian, Riksmal 483, 490, 1517, 1519, 1522, 
1560 

Norwegian, United (Samnorsk) 490 

Nostratic 132 


Ob-Ugrian 1713, 1715, 1719, 1739 

Occitan 490, 1018n, 1054n 

Old Church Slavonic. See Slavonic, Old Church 

Old Prussian 161, 767 

Oscan 823, 865, 868, 963n, 1008, 1075 

Osco-Umbrian 172, 173, 819, 825, 834, 913n, 
1093, 1093n 

Ossete 1708, 1739 

Ossetic 91, 105 

Ostrogothic 1246 

Ostyak (=Hanti) 1706, 1714, 1715, 1721, 1722, 
1727, 1732, 1737, 1739, 1740, 1741, 1742 


Paleosiberian 1787 
Pekingese 297, 311 
Pelasgian 171, 173 
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Pennsylvania Dutch. See German, Pennsylvania. 

Permic languages 1705, 1714, 1715, 1724, 1740, 
1741 

Persian 117, 897n 

Persian, Old 91, 93n 

Phrygian 172 

Phrygian, Old 171 

Pidgin 496, 699 ` 

Pidgin, English 497 

Piedmontese 476, 868 

Poitevin 878n 

Polish 298, 311, 519, 524, 532, 536, 539, 542, 556, 
664, 703, 763, 1160, 1161, 1374 

Portuguese 110n, 203, 234, 366, 703, 848, 855, 
856, 862, 869, 870n, 871n, 876n, 877n, 886n, 
895n, 901n, 904n, 906n, 908n, 909n, 922n, 927, 
928, 929, 930n, 931, 931n, 932, 948, 949, 950, 
951, 951n, 960, 961, 961n, 964, 964n, 965n, 
966n, 969, 974n, 987, 1000, 1000n, 1004n, 1006, 
1010n, 1011n, 1012, 1014, 1014n, 1015, 1015n, 
1020, 1020n, 1022, 1023, 1023n, 1024n, 1025, 
1030n, 1031, 1031n, 1034, 1034n, 1036, 1036n, 
1042, 1042n, 1044, 1046, 1046n, 1047, 1048n, 
1049, 1050n, 1052, 1052n, 1053n, 1054, 1054n, 
1056n, 1058, 1059, 1060, 1061, 1067, 1067n, 
1074, 1074n, 1075n, 1076n, 1079n, 1080n, 
1081, 1082, 1082n, 1084, 1085, 1086, 1089, 
1089n, 1090, 1091n, 1093, 1096n, 1100n 

Portuguese, American 494 

Portuguese, Brazil 545, 908n, 1047n 

Portuguese, Classical 904n 

Portuguese, Indo- 916n, 917n 

Portuguese, Malayo- 917n 

Portuguese, Neger- 916n, 917n 

Portuguese, Medieval 873n, 1066 

Portuguese, Old 836, 870n, 873n, 960n, 1019n, 
1020n 

Portuguese, Proto- 1092n 

Pricillian 1012n 

Provengal 476, 837, 848, 853, 856, 860, 861, 862, 
867, 873n, 875n, 876n, 880n, 887n, 897n, 900n, 
912n, 922n, 923n, 932n, 940, 948, 962, 962n, 
1009n, 1015n, 1022, 1022n, 1028, 1028n, 1029, 
1030, 1059, 1088, 1665, 1757, 1781 

Provengal, Old 860, 868, 871n, 877n, 879n, 883n, 
894n, 898n, 911n, 929 

Pyrenean 892n, 911n, 920n 


Raeto-Romance 854, 855, 856, 857, 863, 864, 865, 
867, 873n, 876n, 885n, 887n, 901n, 902n, 906n, 
911n, 915n, 917n, 919n, 922n, 962, 1159n 

Raeto-Romance, Central 895n, 905n 

Raeto-Romance, Western 912n 

Rhenish 963n 

Riojan 1087 
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Romance 87n, 88n, 102, 108, 108n, 111n, 114n, 
117, 217, 223, 224, 243, 306, 646, 835-925, 963, 
988n, 989, 1002, 1027, 1036, 1072, 1072n, 
1073n, 1074, 1081, 1089n, 1118, 1135, 1136, 
1141, 1143, 1165, 1237, 1245, 1274, 1332, 1347, 
1349, 1365, 1380, 1381n,1657, 1658,1661,1681, 
1686, 1763, 1776, 1780, 1791 

Romance, Early 93n 

Romance, Eastern 857, 863, 864, 868, 912n, 923n, 
924n, 925n 

Romance, Gallo- 961, 985, 1074n 

Romance, Medieval 871n, 1063 

Romance, Proto- 924n, 961, 968, 1093, 1093n 

Romance, Western 100n, 863, 864, 866, 867, 868, 
923n, 924n, 925n, 1194 

Romansh 1120n, 1142 

Romany 895n, 897n, 1494 

Roncalese. See Basque 

Rouissillon 940n, 948 

Ross-shire Gaelic. See Gaelic 

Rumanian 495, 519, 528, 539, 540, 545,546,548n, 
552, 553, 555, 555n, 558, 653, 654, 659, 677, 
678, 680, 686, 836, 846, 847, 848, 854, 855, 856, 
857, 861, 869, 870n, 871n, 873n, 876n, 877n, 
878n, 885n, 887n, 888n, 895n, 897n, 900n,901n, 
904n, 906n, 911n, 919n, 920n, 922n, 923n, 
962n, 978, 1010, 1010n, 1011n, 1017n, 1073, 
1654, 1655, 1656, 1658, 1659, 1660, 1661, 1662, 
1666, 1672, 1675, 1681, 1684, 1685, 1688, 1690 

Russenorsk 497 

Russian 257, 265, 269, 272, 273, 303, 309, 341, 
488, 519, 524, 533, 534, 547, 548, 550, 558, 
559, 560, 669, 675, 679, 689, 691, 695, 702, 703, 
703n, 761, 897n, 919n, 1161, 1169, 1359, 1359n, 
1362, 1374, 1412n, 1454, 1492, 1523, 1551, 
1640, 1678, 1726, 1731, 1742, 1799 

Russian, Medieval 117 

Russian, Old 117, 117n, 871n, 1710 

Ruthenian 919n 


Saame. See Lapp 

Sabine 826 

Salar 1163 

Salazarais. See Basque 

Samnorsk. See United Norwegian 

Samoan 366 

Samoyed 161, 1696, 1697, 1704, 1706, 1708, 1713, 
1719, 1720, 1721, 1726, 1729, 1737, 1738 

Sanskrit 88n, 111, 117, 125, 126, 127, 128, 131, 
132n, 133, 135, 138, 141, 142, 144, 146, 147, 
148, 154, 155, 160, 161, 170, 173, 298, 353, 354, 
739, 767, 768, 712, 773, 797, 820, 929, 1166, 
1195, 1249, 1720 

Sanskrit, Proto- 173 

Sardinian 202, 203, 490, 836, 839, 854, 856, 857, 
868, 873n, 885n, 887n, 890n, 907n, 908n, 909n, 
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910n, 91in, 919n, 962, 1128, 1129n, 1130, 
1130n, 1136 

Sardinian, Central 840 

Sardinian, Corsico-, dialects 865 

Sardinian, Modern 907n 

Sardinian, Old 907n 

Satem languages 150 

Saxon 358, 1161 

Saxon, Low 501 

Saxon, Old 1232, 1233, 1244, 1254, 1263, 1266-71 

Saxon, West 1254, 1255, 1256 

Scandinavian languages 89, 212, 213, 214, 297, 
304, 1461, 1465, 1482, 1496, 1507, 1509, 1514, 
1523, 1542, 1544, 1566, 1725, 1738, 1801 

Scandinavian, Common 1500, 1507, 1529, 1557, 
1562, 1566, 1570 

Scandinavian, East 1461, 1496, 1507, 1512, 1571, 
1772 

Scandinavian, Old 1559, 1567, 1570 

Scandinavian, Proto- 1249, 1545, 1553, 1560. See 
also Norse, Proto- 

Scandinavian, West 1461, 1496, 1498, 1507, 1512, 
1571, 1572 

Scots 1211 

Selkup 1706,. 1726 

Semitic 85n, 90n, 10in, 105, 157, 756, 757, 774, 
855, 861, 981, 1662 

Semitic, Early 157 

Serbian 519, 521, 1656 

Serbo-Croatian 519, 555, 556, 740, 867, 1160, 
1161, 1451n, 1639, 1640, 1656, 1664, 1684, 1690 

Shantung, South 299 

Siamese 272, 303 

Sicilian 202, 910n, 913n, 961n, 966, 1137, 1142 

Sicilian, Old 1143 

Siculo-Arabic 857, 925n 

Skane 1477 

Slavic 88n, 92, 100n, 102, 124, 124n, 128, 129, 
146, 154, 159, 166, 168, 169, 170, 172, 172n, 
243, 379n, 495, 555, 646, 683, 843, 846, 857, 
861, 865, 916n, 919n, 1128n, 1159, 1160, 1161, 
1195, 1237, 1239, 1241, 1347, 1349, 1362, 
1363n, 1365, 1373, 1373n, 1374, 1379, 1380, 
1381, 1381n, 1447, 1517, 1654, 1655, 1656, 1657, 
1658, 1660, 1661, 1662, 1664, 1676, 1681, 1685, 
1688, 1701, 1726, 1728, 1731, 1732, 1798, 1803 

Slavic, Common 1159 

Slavic, East 1160 

Slavic, Paleo- 871n 

Slavic, Proto- 224 

Slavic, South 297, 302, 923n, 1160 

Slavic, Southwest 919n 

Slavic, West 657 

Slavonic, Old Church 117, 117n, 128, 148, 155, 
767, 1161, 1246, 1654 

Slavo-Rumanian 919n 
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Slovak(ian) 558, 653, 1160, 1161, 1412 

Slovenian 519, 545, 546 

Souletin. See Basque 

Southern Laaz (=Jewish Old Italian) 

Spanish 87n, 90n, 109n, 110n, 115n, 117, 203, 
255, 298, 306, 307, 366, 493, 498, 539, 557, 
703, 819, 846, 847, 848, 853, 854, 855, 856, 860, 
862, 863, 873n, 874n, 875n, 876n, 877n, 879n, 
887n, 888n, 889n, 890n, 894n, 897n, 901n, 
903n, 908n, 909n, 910n, 911n, 913n, 914n, 
915n, 918n, 920n, 921n, 922n, 927-1044, 1135, 
1159, 1447, 1451, 1758, 1772, 1773, 1779, 1781, 
1799 

Spanish, America 908n, 911n, 915n, 930, 983, 
983n, 989, 1069, 1069n, 1071, 1079, 1079n, 
1084n, 1087, 1087n 

Spanish, Argentina 493, 1068n 

Spanish, Buenos Aires 261 

Spanish, Chilean 930, 1067n 

Spanish, Canary Islands 908n, 1040n, 1042n, 
1064n, 1080, 1080n, 1087, 1089, 1089n, 1095n. 
See also Canary Island Guanche 

Spanish, Classical 904n 

Spanish, Columbian 908n 

Spanish, Costa Rican 908n 

Spanish, Cuban 1159 

Spanish, Curazao 908n 

Spanish, Dominican 908n 

Spanish, Ecuadorian 908n 

Spanish, Florida 494 

Spanish, Gypsy 908n, 909 

Spanish, Late Old 859 

Spanish, Medieval 911n, 1062, 1079 

Spanish, Mexican 908n, 9lin, 1040n, 1058, 
1058n, 1064n, 1080n, 1084n, 1089, 1089n 

Spanish, Modern 852 

Spanish, New Worid 108, 109n, 856, 908n 

Spanish, Old 100n, 102, 107, 108n, 852, 870n, 
879n, 892n, 906n, 920n, 952, 960n, 1005n, 
1017n, 1020n, 1023, 1023n, 1028n, 1072, 1083, 
1086 

Spanish, Peninsular 886n, 906n, 910n 

Spanish, Peruvian 908n 

Spanish, Puerto Rico 982, 1096n 

Spanish, Paraguay 1068n 

Spanish, Philippines 1087 

Spanish, Rio de la Plata 908n 

Spanish of Tenerife 1040, 1040n 

Spanish, Valencian 946n, 958, 972n, 973n 

Spanish, Vulgar 954 

Spanish, Yucatan 908n 

Standard Average European 114n 

Sumerian 90, 92n 

Sundanese 308 

Suomi. See Finnish 

Svan 1786 
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Syriac 85n 

Swahili 366, 902n 

Swedish 213, 243, 244, 245, 287, 296, 298, 300, 
303, 306, 307, 309, 477, 483, 489, 496, 498, 499, 
499n, 552, 557, 913n, 1250, 1461, 1465, 1470, 
1484, 1485-1516, 1517, 1521, 1528, 1536, 1537, 
1550, 1551, 1566, 1568, 1569, 1570, 1571, 1572, 
1573, 1574, 1585-1600, 1694,'1701, 1720, 1722, 
1723, 1727, 1739, 1742, 1743, 1803 

Swedish, Old 1249, 1476, 1490, 1495, 1496, 1497, 
1498, 1499, 1500, 1501, 1502, 1503, 1506, 1509, 
1515, 1528, 1560 

Szechuanese 309 


Tatar 1163, 1705, 1706, 1727, 1735 

Terena 299 

Thracian 171, 173, 824, 1164, 1654, 1656, 1671, 
1690 

Thuringian 1268, 1329 

Tigrinya 273, 274, 275, 276, 307, 308 

Tocharian 88n, 93n, 94n, 120, 135, 156, 159, 166, 
167, 170, 172, 173, 819, 901n, 1717, 1728, 1731, 
1743 

Tosk 1643-45 

Tswana 264 

Tunica 93n 

Turko-Romance 857 

Turkic 161 

Turkish 115n, 270, 311, 533, 890n, 895n, 897n, 
909n, 919n, 974n, 1024n, 1163, 1246, 1642, 
1652, 1655, 1661, 1665, 1741 

Turkish, Anatolian 910n, 919n 

Turkish, East 85n 

Turkish, Old 93n 

Tuscan 99 

Tyrrhenian 857 


Ubyx 1786 

Ugaritic 85n 

Ugric languages 1705, 1706, 1715 

Ukrainian 1161 

Umbrian 820, 823, 825, 826 

Uralic 158n, 861 

Uralic-Altaic 131, 1708, 1716, 1720, 1735, 1798 
Uralic, Proto- 1696, 1707 

Urartic 1165 


Vasconian 1753, 1754, 1757, 1781, 1783, 1784, 
1785, 1787, 1788, 1792. See also Basque, 
Medieval 

Vedic 161, 165, 167, 745, 762, 765, 768, 771, 1196 
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Vedic Indic 138, 1195 

Vedic Sanskrit 745 

Vegliote 855, 867 

Venetic 170, 171n, 824, 825, 826, 913n, 1141 

Vento-Illyrian 1197 

Vepsian 1699, 1701, 1703, 1728, 1733 

Vietnamese 304 

Viscayan. See Basque 

Vogul (= Mansi) 1705, 1706, 1727, 1730, 1735, 
1739, 1743 

Vote 1699, 1701, 1710, 1734 

Votyak (= Udmurt) 1705, 1719 


Wallachian ( —Rumanian) 855 

Walloon 476, 489, 545, 850, 878n, 890n, 1801 

Walloon, Old 840, 877n 

Welsh 217, 371, 476, 483, 488, 500, 1202, 1203n, 
1205, 1208, 1209, 1216, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1224, 
1225, 1227, 1228, 1229, 1230, 1231 

Welsh, Early 1192, 1196, 1197, 1199 

Welsh, Middle 1208 

Westphalian 1267, 1268, 1269, 1270 


Yiddish 494 

Yiddish, Alsatian 1357, 1358, 1358n 

Yiddish, American 494, 1364, 1364n 

Yiddish, of Burgenland 1364, 1364n 

Yiddish, of Courland 1364, 1364n 

Yiddish, Czechoslovakian 1364, 1364n, 1379 

Yiddish, Dutch 1357, 1358, 1358n, 1376 

Yiddish, Eastern 1352, 1365, 1370, 1376, 1379 

Yiddish, Galician 1364, 1364n 

Yiddish, Hungarian 1357, 1364, 1364n, 1378, 
1379, 1379n 

Yiddish, Middle 1352 

Yiddish, Old 1295, 1321, 1344, 1352, 1370, 1374, 
1381 

Yiddish, Palestinian 1364, 1364n, 1379n 

Yiddish, Polish 1364, 1364n, 1378 

Yiddish, Swiss 1358n 

Yiddish, Western 1352, 1355, 1357, 1366, 1370, 
1374, 1376, 1378, 1379 

Yoruba 703 

Yukaghir 1708, 1713, 1718, 1719, 1720 

Yurak 1706, 1713, 1721 


Zan (— Mingrelian-Laz) 1786 

Zealandic 1473, 1476, 1477, 1480, 1485 

Zyryan (=Komi) 1705, 1706, 1715, 1719, 1726, 
1737, 1741 


